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I.— THE OPEN FUTURE 

By Bernard Mayo 

How should we characterise the difference between future-tensed 
statements and present- and past-tensed ones? Or is there no 
difference except the commonplace ones (1) that the events 
described stand in different temporal relations with the event 
which is the utterance of the sentence in question, (2) that the 
lands of evidence available are generally different and have 
different degrees of reliability' 2 

But if these aie the only differences there are, why is there 
always something rather uncanny about doctrines that emphatic- 
ally assimilate future to past • precognition, reversed causation, 
fatalism and the like ? 

On this last point, it may be enough to show (as Ayer does in 
The Problem of Knowledge) that discomfort about these doctrines 
rests on misunderstandings Fatalism, for instance, appears 
to deny the obvious fact that, while we cannot m the least choose 
what the past shall have been, we can to a considerable extent 
choose what the futuie shall be Yet the fatalist maxim “ What 
will be, will be ”, and even the stronger version “ What will be, 
must be ”, and “ Wliat now is, must needs have been ”, are all 
tautologies and therefore cannot even tell us anything of interest, 
let alone anything uncanny. The “ must ” in these maxims is 
the “ must ” of logical necessity if something is going to happen, 
then it necessarily follows that it is gomg to happen , if it is now 
happening, then it necessarily follows that it was gomg to happen 
and will have happened ; if it did happen, it necessarily follows 
that it had been gomg to happen and has happened In so far, it 
is perfectly true that we can no more change the future than we 
can change the past , we cannot choose that the future be 
different from what m fact it will be, any more than we can choose 
that the past be different from what in fact it was But — and 
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here Fatalism goes wrong — we can choose that the future he 
different from what it will be if we do not choose 

Similarly we were able to choose that the past be different from 
what it would have been if we had not chosen But this simil- 
arity is not the complementarity required to substantiate the 
thesis that “ in logic ” the past is ]ust as much, or as little, “ open ” 
as the future For while it is the case that we can here and now 
chooBe that the future be different from what it will be if we do 
not choose, it is not the case that we can here and now choose that 
the past be different from what it would have been if we had not 
chosen, either now or at any other time Ayer is, indeed, forced 
to admit that there is, after all, a sense m which the future is open 
and the past is closed namely that, “ whereas our present 
actions can have no effect upon the past, they can have an effect 
upon the future ” (p 170) 

As a means of characterising the difference between past and 
future, however, this is open to the pnma facie objection that it is 
the mefficacy of our present actions on the past which depends on 
the pastness of the past, and not the other way round One may 
easily insist that the difference between future-tensed statements 
and past-tensed ones is that one sort referB to the future and the 
other sort to the past, and that this difference remains to be 
explained Ayer’s final answer, indeed, is not m terms of cause 
and effect , he holds that the only relevant difference is a dif- 
ference m the extent of our knowledge We know very little 
about the future, but we know rather more about the past But 
this is only a difference of degree the commonplace distinction 
(2) It cannot be made at all precise, since there are large local 
variations in the relative degrees of our knowledge (some future 
events are better known than some past ones) , and there is the 
suspicion that the cart is before the horse agam, that it is the 
futurity of the future that curtails our knowledge 

Why do Ayer and others look to agent-centred criteria — to 
questions about what we can do or know* Is there an a priori 
reason why Nature should not be consulted* It seems that there 
is For it is easy to agree that no events are, as such, past 
present or future , these are relational predicates and the other 
term of the relation is the event constituted by the utterance of a 
sentence or the occurrence of a thought But sentences and 
thoughts require speakers and thinkers , therefore no elucidation 
of fame-concepts is possible without reference to persons 

“But this is a mistake It is perfectly conceivable that natural 
processes should exhibit characteristic non-symmetries, so that, 
given a certain phase of such a process occurring at t n , then 
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phases occurring between tn and. t n ^_ s showed, a characteristic 
difference from those occurring between tn and irrespective 

of the presence of any sentient being, whether as agent or observer. 
(Knowing and doing might themselves be regarded as sub-classes 
of just such a class of processes ) All that would be required 
would be for these multiple non-symmetries to be capable of 
alignment m the same one dimension, and this would give us a 
time-order indicator. 

An interesting example of a philosopher who looks in this 
fashion to the nature of things is Professor J. J. C. Smart, who 
wrote an article reveakngly entitled “ The Temporal Asymmetry 
of the World " 1 in which he maintained that the disparity between 
past and future depends on the existence of what he called traces. 
A trace is a changed state of affairs initiated by a specific occurrence 
which can be inferred very reliably from it ; but while we can 
nearly always infer the initiating event of such a state, we can 
very seldom infer the terminating event. Footprints on the sand 
are very reliable evidence that someone has been walking on it ; 
but the virgin sand is no evidence at all that someone will walk 
on it This appeal to traces is very plausible , here we do seem 
to have an unambiguously past-pointing arrow, and there does 
seem to be no correlative future-pointing one , it is only m a very 
feeble and metaphorical way that coming events cast their 
shadows before. Yet we do speak of signs ; and I am afraid that 
this appeal to traces is only another case of the commonplace 
distinction (2)— different degrees of reliability There are signs 
which are more reliable than traces, even if this is exceptional. 
A counter-example to Smart’s footprints would be a broken rail 
in front of an express train, where we oan infer the future derail- 
ment with much greater certainty than we can infer the ante- 
cedents of the break. 

Among those who look for differences in the nature of things, 
we must of course count the physicists who claim to find irrever- 
sible processes in the physical world which are time’s arrow. We 
are told, for instance, that if we measure the temperatures of a 
pair of bodies isolated from external sources of energy and if we 
find that on occasion A then temperatures are nearly equal, 
while on another occasion B the wanner one is warmer 
and the cooler one is cooler, then the second occasion B 
is necessarily earlier than the first A, because according to the 
laws of thermodynamics such a system will always tend towards, 
and not away from, thermal equilibrium. On this it seems enough 
to say that, even if the physicists have identified an irreversible 
1 Analysts, vol 14, p 79. 
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process, it can only be regarded as correlated with, and not as 
defining, the time-direction , it does not seem self-contradictory 
to suppose that thermal energy should tend to become more and 
more unequally distributed in an isolated system , that the 
process might be reversed at any time, with no more drastic 
consequences than the breakdown of a physical law. 

It does look as if we shall have to find the difference m ourselves 
after all, and not in the world. The notion of cause and effect 
is promising at first sight as a time-direction indicator, for it does 
seems as certain as anything can be that cause always precedes 
effect, and exceptionally preposterous to suggest that an effect 
might precede its cause Yet it is not easy to see why, especially 
if we adopt an orthodox view about causation, namely that a 
cause is a sufficient condition for the occurrence of the event m 
question, and perhaps a necessary condition as well For suf- 
ficient and necessary conditions are strictly neutral with respect 
to time. If A is a sufficient condition for B, then B is a necessary 
condition for A , for whenever we can say “ If A occurs, then B 
occurs ” we can also assert its logical equivalent “ If B does not 
occur, then A does not occur ” Similarly, if A is a necessary 
condition for B, then B is a sufficient condition for A It is no 
use saying that A must be both a sufficient condition for B, and 
eat her, if it is to cause B , for this begs the question 

I am inclined to think that a good deal could be done with a 
more primitive notion than that of cause and effect, namely the 
notion of means and end Cause and effect is observer’s lan- 
guage , means and end is participator’s language , and if we 
must m the end rely on agent-centred criteria, then the notion 
of means and end is the most promising, since it is much more 
deeply embedded m action than is the more theoretical notion 
of cause and effect, which was one of Ayer’s candidates (let alone 
his other candidate, the still more theoretical notion of knowing) 
But I expect diffi culties m the way of disentangling the notions 
of cause and effect, and of means and end, from each other, and 
also further objections of the cart-before-the-horse type — that 
what we are able to think of as means, or as ends, is already deter- 
mined for us by the pastness or futurity of the events m question 
Similar difficulties might attend yet another promising line of 
enquiry which would start from the difference between sense- 
expenence, on the one hand, and such experiences as wishing, 
hopmg and fearing, on the other This enquiry would rely 
heavily on the non-mchcative uses of language, especially on the 
optative and the imperative moods of verbs It is still a worth- 
while exercise, however, to try to reach the limit of what can be 
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done within the province of the indicative mood . and this it 
what I shall do. Mj' route will take us over some logical territory, 
from which we shall emerge more or less where we started — at the 
concept of a particular speaker m a particular situation — but 
somewhat richer, I hope, for the journey. 


II 

A block of stone, so Michelangelo is said to have said, already 
contains the statue that is going to be carved out of it. It also, 
of course, contains an infinite number of statues that are not 
going to be carved out of it. Tlus is true in a whimsical blit not 
outrageous sense But the corresponding backward-pointing 
statement does seem to be outrageous The existing statue was 
contained by the block out of which it was carved : but can vie 
say, even whimsically, that it was also contained by an infinite 
number of blocks out of which it was not carved? Actual blocks, 
it seems, can contain possible statues, but can possible blocks 
contain actual statues* It does look as if the actuahsation of 
potentiality is a one-way process ; the possible can become the 
actual, but the actual caimot become the (merely) possible. 
Possibilities that are open can be closed, those that are closed can 
sometimes be reopened, but possibihties that have been closed in 
the special way of being realised cannot be reopened. We 
might try saying, then that the future just is the region of the 
merely possible. 

But surely it will not do to say simply that the future is the 
region of the possible It will be objected that the past and 
present also contain possibihties . for we certainly do have a use 
for the expression * It is possible that followed bv either past- 
or present-tensed verbs. As an example of a present-tense 
uncertainty • it is possible that a rocket is non on its wav to the 
Moon As an example of a historical uncertainty • it is possible 
that the Dark Lady of the Sonnets was Maty Futon, or that she 
was Elizabeth Vernon, or somebody else And it is no u=e our 
saying “ Yi ell it is certain that a rocket either is on its v ay to the 
Moon or it isn't only ne don t know which . or that the Dark 
Lad^ Mas certainly either Mary Fitton orpine other woman. onU 
we don t know which — because exactly the same can l»o said of a 
future-located possibility : it is certain that there either will or 
won t be a sea-battle tomorrow, only we don t know vhUh. 

What can— indeed must— be «ai«l i- thi« Ikist- ,md pre« ir- 

located possibilities are actualized possibilities and, therefor*'. 
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irrevocably closed; futuie-located ones aie not. Of the two 
possibilities about the rocket, one of them is not merely possible, 
but actual ; and snmlarly with the two possible women who might 
have been the Dark Lady. 

But does this say anything? Is the jargon of possibility and 
actuality any more than a verbal expedient ; does it really come 
to any more than that some possible happenings have happened, 
and some other, equally possible and otherwise indistinguishable 
happenings have not yet happened* 

I think it does. But to show this I shall need to translate the 
somewhat archaic language of possibility and actuality into 
something less intractable. I shall suggest that the difference 
between speaking of a possibility as such, and speaking of a 
possibility as actuahsed, is just the difference between enunciating 
or formulating or entertaining a proposition, and asserting that 
proposition as true. In the case of the moon rocket, I can enun- 
ciate both the proposition that the rocket is on its way to the 
Moon, and the proposition that it is not , I can assert as true the 
(merely logical) proposition that either it is on its way or it isn't ; 
I cannot (though somebody else perhaps can) assert one of the 
propositions as true. In the case of the statue, the sculptor just 
about to start work can assert as true the proposition that this is 
an uncluselled block of marble (“ actual block ”) ; he cannot assert 
as true any proposition about a statue made out of this block, 
but he can, or at least could in principle, enunciate a proposition 
containing a specification for a statue, such as a three-dimensional 
equation or a list of co-ordmntes (** possible statue ’*). 'When at 
last he is in a position to assert as true a proposition stating that 
tins statue is of such and such dimensions, possibility has become 
actuality. Now is this process irreversible, so that it could be 
used as a time-criterion* Before we can answer this question, 
we must distinguish at least four possible ways of interpreting the 
question. 

(1) Is there a permanent logical asymmetry between pro- 
positions of a certain kind, that can only be enunciated but not 
asserted, and those of another ldnd which can be asserted as true* 
Obviously not Propositions do not bear the marks of their own 
assertibihty. 

(2) Is theie a necessary correlation (m something less than a 
logical sense) between the kind of processes exemplified by the 
sculptor’s activities, and the process of coming to be in a position 
to assert a proposition which formerly could only be entertained* 
To see that the answer to this, too, is No, we have only to imagine 
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an eccentric sculptor whose speciality is the reconstruction of 
blocks of stone by encasing existing statues with concrete. In 
his case, the assertibihty of the two propositions, about the 
statue and about the stone, is reversed. 

(3) Is there a necessary correlation between statements about 
the present and past, on the one hand, with propositions that are 
assertible, and between statements about the future, on the other 
hand, with propositions that are not assertible^ Again, clearly 
not, since we do claim that some propositions about events in the 
future relative to the fame of assertion, can be asserted, and not 
merely entertained. 

(4) Is there a necessary correlation between the two lands of 
statement (past and present, and future) and two types of pro- 
position, or two ways of asserting a proposition? The answer to 
this is Yes 

To elaborate this, I shall start with something rather crude, 
which will get me as far as the thesis which Byle adopts in the 
essay “ It was to Be ” {Dilemmas) ; but I Bhall not stop there, 
because Byle’s position, though correct m essentials, is highly 
vulnerable He has selected examples which favour Ids analysis 
while ignoring others which seem to defy it, and which opponents 
such as Ayer 1 have been quick to seize on In fact the critical 
cases are not intractable ; but tins remains to be shown 


IH 

As a crude begi nnin g, then, consider the two sentences . 

(51) The cat is drinking milk 

(52) A cat is drinking milk 

Bach of these sentences formulates a proposition which can, of 
wmrse, be asserted as true. The important difference is that (SI), 
if it is asserted at all, is necessarily being used to describe an 
actual particular situation . this is the force of the demonstrative 
the . (S2), if it is asserted, is not necessarily used to describe 
any particular situation There must be, of course, if it is to be 
tine, some actual situation such as (Si) would correctly descnbe ; 
but this is just what (S2) says, and no more • just that there is, 
somewhere or other, an instance of cat-drihking-milk , that the 
descriptive expression “ cat drinking milk ” is satisfied 

1 In nu (unpublished) address to the Muirhcad Society, 1057. 
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Often and typically we use different modes of assertion for 

(51) and (S2). and not just a change of article. We use the or- 
dinary subject-predicate form as in (SI) when ue are able to pin- 
point one of the actors in a particular situation ; ire use the 
existential expression “ There is . . . " when we wish to say that 
some type of situation is exemplified, as in (S2). 

The proposal now is : All future-tensed statements are of type 

(52) and none are of type (SI), whereas present- and past-tensed 

statements may be of either type. We can say indifferently, 
*' William invaded England in 1066 “ or “ There was an invasion 
of England by William in 1066 : the difference is largely a 

matter of style and emphasis But typicaEy. past- and present- 
tensed statements are of type (SI). W e usually are in a position 
to pinpoint the actual participators in historical and contemporary 
dramas. We axe never in a position to pinpoint the actors in 
future dramas. 

This last point \rill be challenged. Surely it just is not true 
that we are never in a position to pinpoint the actors in future 
dramas. This is the objection made by Ayer, who clearly thought 
it was a knock-out blow, against Ryle's thesis in ‘* It Was to Be 
Ryle discusses statements like “ This accident could have been 
prevented " and points out that such a statement involves a sort 
of contradiction. For if the accident had been prevented, there 
would never have been this accident at all : neither I nor anyone 
could, logically, have prevented it . for it was an accident that 
was not prevented, and the fact that it was not prevented is 
already contained in the reference to this accident. What this 
points to is that words like this and that, personal pronouns and 
the whole apparatus of singular propositions — our pinpointing 
equipment — are out of place in talking about what can be 
prevented or promoted, and in general about the future. 
'* Roughly, " says Ryle. *■ statements in the future tense cannot 
convey singular, but only general propositions, where statements 
in the present and past tense can convey both. More strictly, a 
statement to the effect that somet hing will exist or happen is, 
in so far, a general statement “A 

Sot that Ryle is the only sinner. Prior, in Time and Modality, 
admits that “ it is very difficult to deny that a statement like 
' Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ' is about Professor 
Carnap ”, yet he does deny it. holding (for reasons which I shall 
not discuss) that what does not yet exist c ann ot properly be 
named — and what cannot be named cannot be talked about. 5 


1 Jh ten’ll as. p 27. 


! iX, Prior. Time and Modality, p. 33. 
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Half a century earlier C S Peirce made very similar remarks 
“ We cannot assign proper names to each . of the possible or 
probable theatrical stars of the immediate future . . the in- 
dividual actors to which our discourse now relates become 
largely merged mto general varieties ” , “ there is an approach 
to want of identity m the individuals of the collections of persons 
who are to co mmit suicide m the year 1899 ”. 1 

We can understand Ayer’s impatience with all this Surely 
Pnor’s statement about Professor Carnap flying to the Moon 
really is about Professoi Carnap and the Moon s both of which are 
here to be referred to, genuine indmduals, yet also named as 
actors in a future drama' 2 Surely it is flying in the face of 
common sense to insist that a singular future-tensed statement isn’t 
really singular at all, isn’t really about its ostensible subject* 

These objections may look less overwhelming if we consider 
another case You may make plans for your child before he is 
bom, or even conceived You may even give him a name, and 
put his name down for a public school Is there anything 
outrageous about saying “ Johnny will go to Rugby ” before 
Johnny is born, or even conceived* Not outrageous — just a 
somewhat reckless assumption that it will be a boy Less odd 
still, when he is conceived but unborn Less odd still, when he is 
bom but still in nappies And so on But there is no line to be 
drawn At no stage do you reach the privileged position of 
being able to speak of a particular — until you have ceased to talk 
about the future 


IV 


The only way of breaking the deadlock as between the Ryle- 
Pnor-Peirce thesis {hence RPP) and its opponents is to return to 
logic and say something more about types of propositions 
(singular, general) and modes of asserting them I shall choose 
ordinary ample subject-predicate propositions (“Socrates is 
wise , Plato speaks ”), not, however, for the sake of simplicity, 
but because these are the very cases that constitute a stumbhnE- 
block to the RPP Nearly all logical systems take singular 
propositions as elementary, and if no singular propoations can 
be about the future, as the RPP holds, then either logic has not 
succeeded in formalising statements about the future, or else such 
statements are somewhat more complex than they appear to be 
1 shall choose the second alternative 

1 Quoted by Pnor, op at pp 113-114 
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In a proposition like “ Socrates is wise ” or “ Plato speaks ”, 
we have two elements, a subject term and a predicate term. 
Neither of these can stand alone, if we are trying to say something 
that is true or false , they are strictly complementary ; hut neither 
of them logically requires any particular complement ; we can 
say a lot of things about Socrates other than that he is wise, and 
we can say of other men than Socrates that they are wise A 
predicate term, m general, can be attached to a number of dif- 
ferent subject terms, and a subject term can have a number of 
different predicate terms attached to it ThiB is represented by 
what is usually called a propositional function but which I prefer 
to call a propositional schema 

<f>x (1) 

Conventionally the predicate is written first “x”, with other 
letters from the end of the English alphabet, is a subject-term 
variable or individual variable , all that “ variable ” means is 
that where “ x ” stands m the schema you are to think of a blank 
space into which some subject term, such as “ Socrates ”, must 
be entered if you want to make up a sentence Similarly “ <f> ”, 
with other letters from the end of the Greek alphabet, is a predicate 
variable, which means another blank space to be filled up with a 
predicative expression, like “ is wise ” or “ speaks ”, if you want 
to complete your sentence 

Imagine both spaces in (1) filled by some appropriate expres- 
sions, such as “ Socrates is wise ” To show that a space has 
been filled by an appropriate expression, we use letters from the 
beginning of the English and Greek alphabets 
6c . . (2) 

This stands for an ordinary sentence which expresses a proposition 
which is true or false (the empty schema, <£x, is not true or false) 

Now suppose we have filled only one of the blanks 

0x . . (3) 

<j>c . . . (4) 

These formulae represent incomplete sentences , (3) says, for 

example, “ is wise ”, (4) says “ Socrates Partly blank 

sentences, as opposed to totally blank ones, invite us to supply 
the missing part , (3) invites the question “ Is there anybody who 
is wise, and if so who ? ” while (4) asks “ Is there something that 
characterises Socrates, and if so what ? ” (4) will be ignored in 

what follows 

Now the question which the formula (3) invites falls into two 
parts , we answer the first part if we say, “ Yes, there is someone 
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who is wise ”, but not the second part , to answer this we have 
to add, “ namely, Socrates ” or “ namely. Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle. . . if there is more than one wise man If the answer 
to the firs t part is “ No, there is no one who is wise " , then the 
second question is shown not to arise The two answers to the 
first part, affirmative and negative, are symbolised thus 


3x(te) (5) 

~3x(fix) (6) 


(5) is to be read as “ There is a value of x such that fix is true “ ; 
more informally, “ It as possible to fill the blank space in the 
schema * — is wise 1 in such a way as to get a sentence which 
expresses a true statement ” ; more colloquially, “ There is a 
wise man ”, or “ Someone is wise ” or “ A man is wise (compare 
“ A cat is dnnkmg milk ”). 

The important feature to notice here is that (5) is a complete 
sentence, and expresses a proposition which is true or false, even 
though it contains variables, or blank spaces, and two blank 
spaces at that; whereas (3) which contained only one blank 
space was a mere schema and not a sentence at all The logicians 
say that this is because (5) contains only bound variables, whereas 
(3) contains a free variable , but for our purposes it is enough to 
notice that (5), since it contains no singular terms, must be a 
general statement. When we proceed to answer the second part 
of the question, “ namely, who® ” by saying “ namely, Socrates ”, 
we do introduce a singular term. But this singular term is not a 
subject term and the sentence remains essentially general : 

3x(flx x = c) .... (7) 

This is to be read, say, “ There is a wise man, namely, Socrates ”, 
In certain contexts, the sentence “ Socrates is wise " (which is 
normally of type fic (2)) could be used to express what (7) ex- 
presses . namely, when it is the answer to the question “ Who, if 
anyone, is wise® ” This ambiguity— that ” Socrates is wise " 
may be either of type (2) or of type (7)— will be important m the 
sequel. 


V 

So far we have not introduced tenses. It is a natural assump- 
tion that m a singular statement the time-reference is car ried by 
the predicate-term, since temporal relations are predicable like 
any other relations. If we have fic, say “ Plato speaks ”. we 
might try to represent “ Plato spoke ”, “ Plato is speaking ”, 
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and “Plato will speak '% by 6~ n c, 6°c, 0 Tn c, where the superscripts 
indicate a temporally qualified predicate But what is the 
temporal datum-line to which the superscripts relate? Obviously 
the utterance of the sentence in question , but this introduces a 
difficulty, since part of the meaning of a proposition is now be ing 
given by the context in which it is uttered. We must needs 
accept this complication, since statements about the future are 
statements about the future as dete rmin ed by the time of stating. 
And we cannot avoid it by making the temporally qualified 
predicates relate to some standard event other than the utterance 
of the sentence, for example by using ordinary dates such as 
03s» bc Cj since this would merely be a statement about a tame, 
not necessarily about a past or future time. 

It is important to distinguish between the logical structure of 
propositions, and the conditions or contexts of asserting them 
which is an extra-logical consideration. The simple existential 
(5), since it does not refer to any particular event, does not refer 
to anything past, present ot future, and can be asserted indepen- 
dently of the time-location of any event or events which happen 
to verify it. The ample singular (2) can be asserted of past and 
present events, but cannot be asserted of future events according to 
the BPP. This, if true, would constitute a time-order criterion , 
we should be in a position to say that those statements which we 
were unable to assert as singular propositions, but only as general 
propositions, were statements about the future ; all other state- 
ments are about the present and past. The direction of tune 
would be determined by the progressive accumulation of singular 
statements becoming available to match statements which 
hitherto had been only general In the case of the scnlptor, as 
the work proceeds (either m the orthodox or in the eccentric 
fashion) singular statements become available for assertion as the 
counterparts of general statements ; a statement about the 
dimensions of a statue becomes available for assertion, and is 
(if things go according to plan) the counterpart of a general state- 
ment such as a list of co-ordinates. 

The BPP is disputed. But perhaps its opponents have failed 
to observe the fact on which all the above binges . that from the 
occurrence of a singular term in a sentence it does not follow that 
that sentence expresses a singular proposition. We have seen 
how the apparently singular proposition “ Socrates is wise ’’ can 
be a general proposition of type (7), if it occurs as the answer to 
the question “ Who, if anyone, is wise? ” Similarly, we have 
to see that an apparently singular proposition about the future, 
such as “ Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ”, may well he a 
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general proposition m disguise. It could, be the answer to a 
question “ Will anyone fly to the Moon, and if so who* ” More 
formally, “ There is a value of x such that ‘ x flies to the Moon ’ 
are both true”, and ‘ x is Professor Carnap \ 

What are the reasons for insisting on this move* Simply the 
diffic ulty which Ryle notices • the difficulty of seeing how we can 
talk about “ what we have not got ” (to use Ins own calculatedly 
crude expression) more precisely, the difficulty of seeing how 
the conditions for assertibikty can be satisfied. For a subject- 
predicate sentence to have a meaning, to express a proposition 
which can be true or false, it is necessary that it should contain 
a subject term For such a proposition to be asserted, a further 
condition must be satisfied . the subject term, winch purports to 
name some paiticulai t hin g, must actually name some particular 
thing it must be given a reference. The difficulty of giving a 
reference to singular terms occurring in future-tensed statements 
is not obvious m the case of the “ Professor Carnap ’’ example, 
just because we have mdeed got Professor Carnap , and opponents 
of the RPP trade on just such examples as this But it remains to 
be pointed out that, although we have “ got ” the present 
Professoi Carnap, we have not “ got ’ the future Professor 
Carnap, which is what the sentence is supposed to be about. 
The difficulty of giving a reference is certainly still there, however 
impatient we may be at the pedantic discrimination between two 
Professor Carnaps — what’s the difference* But the difficulty is 
obvious, and the discrimination surely not pedantic, m the strictly 
analogous case of our imaginary unborn son who is going to go to 
Rugby What my statement purports to refer to either doesn’t 
exist at all, or exists in some pre- or post-natal stage of growth ; 
it certainly is not the futuie schoolboy, whom I have not “ got 
The sentence cannot refer at all and must, therefore, if asserted at 
all, be asserted as a general statement, as the RPP holds "When 
you say “ My son will be at Rugby *’ what you are saying is that 
there will be some individual who satisfies both the descriptive 
expressions “ being my son ” and “ being at Rugby ’ (and, if 
you like, “ being named Johnny ”). But just so, when you say 
“ Professor Carnap will fly to the Moon ”, what you are saying 
is that there will be some individual who satisfies both the descrip- 
tive expressions “ flying to the moon ” and “ being identical with 
Professor Carnap ” — where “ bemg identical with ” conceals no 
logical tricks but merely refers to or din ary personal continuity. 
There is no difference m principle between the case of our future 
Moon-traveller bemg closely similar to, though more aged than, 
the present distinguished professor, and the case of the future 
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Rugby schoolboy being more aged than, though not dosdy 
similar to, a present-day infant In neither case have we “ got ”, 
as Ryle would say, the actual subject of our discourse 

Certainly Ryle’s talk of what we have and have not “ got ” is 
provocatively slipshod and demands refinement. We might well 
want to say that there is quite a lot of the present that we have 
not “ got ” either, and even more of the past, perhaps the whole 
of it I can only roughly hint at possible ways of meeting that 
challenge. All statements in the past or present tense can m 
principle be tied down to sense-experience ; they contain referring 
expressions as well as descriptive ones, or where they do not — 
where type (S2) statements occur — they occur in a framework of 
discourse which does typically contain referrin g expressions, 
type (SI). Such referring expressions always carry with them 
a context of sensation I shall not go into the question whether 
sensations must be distinguished from memory — whether all 
experience is memory, or whether there is a specious present as 
distinct from memory , whatever the answer to this, it seems 
undeniable that the phenomenal present shades off into the 
phenomenal past in contrast with the sharp break between present 
and future There is no phenomenal future 

But where sense-experience leaves off, wishes, hopes and fears 
remain I have already hinted that this is the best place to look 
for an unambiguous pointer. It is no use crying over spilt milk ; 
but unspilled milk is a proper thing to cry for or against Prayers, 
incantations and imprecations, however irrational they may be, 
aTe at least not irrational in the special sense in which lamentation 
is (and perhaps remorse) Or to put it m a more linguistic vein . 
the indicative mood does indeed span all three temporal regions, 
but its proper home is in the present and the past, and its resources 
are stretched to the limit when it enters the region proper to the 
imperative and optative moods 

Unweisity of Birmingham 



II. — INTENTIONALITY AND EXISTENCE 

By "William W. Rozeboom 

Judged by tbe number of recent articles on the topic of “ exis- 
tence ”, this hoary problem m analysis is as controversial as ever. 
It is my suspicion that much of the difficulty which has arisen 
here stems from two roots — an undercntical and unwarranted 
use of certain formal transformations of expressions, and a 
confounding of two very different semantical concepts. I shall 
try to establish the following points (a) Singular existence- 
statements of the form ‘ A exists 5 (not to be confused, when * A ’ 
is a predicate, with the general existence form ‘ A’s exist ’) or 

• A does not exist 5 are intentional m that sense (Brentano) where 

* John believes that all swans are white ’ and ‘ John is thinking 
about centaurs ’ are intentional while * John is tall ’ is not 
(6) There appears to be a non-intentional, or “ objective ”, 
analogue of c A exists ’, but not of * A does not exist ’. (c) There 
is no quicker way to overpopulate one’s ontology than by con- 
fusing “ me aning ” with “ reference ”, a point which has already 
been forcibly argued on several occasions by Quine. 

The present account of existence-statements will concern only 
those which arise in regard to expressions which syntactically 
are substitution instances of variables. "Whether there are 
meaningful singular existence-statements which are not of this 
hand is problematic. By the phrase, “ ‘A ’ is a descriptive term 
of language £,” let us mean that there is a variable, ‘ in L 
such that if ‘ F(A) ’ is a sentence m L, the syntactical rules of L 
authorize passage from ‘ F(A) ’ to ‘ (30)F(&) ’ or, what amounts 
to the same, from ‘ (&)F(&) ’ to ‘ F(A) \ (Note that “ ‘ A ’ is a 
descriptive term of L,” so defined, is a purely syntactical concept 
which says nothing about the semantical properties of ‘ A ’ ) 
Then our present concern is with statements of form ‘ A existB ’ 
when ' A ’ is a descriptive term Since the analysis apphes as 
well to the existence of abstract entities as to that of particulars, 
it is convenient to assume that the language under consideration 
contains variables of more than one logical type. However, this 
is not to assume that all well-formed expressions are syntactically 
substitution instances of variables. In particular, we leave open 
the question whether or not compound expressions such as com- 
plex predicates and entire sentences are descriptive terms as 
here defined 

The above declaration of intent to structure problems of 
existence in terms of the use of bound variables may lead the 

15 
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leader to anticipate similarities between the present views and 
those already aired by Quine. This suspicion will be substantially 
co nfirme d ; however, the Quinian account has certain lacunae 
which the present discussion will try to filL 

A terminological explanation It will be noted that with a few 
special exceptions, the term ‘ mten/ional 5 (in its non-teological 
sense pertaining to meaning and aboutness) is used throughout 
this paper rather than the more familiar ‘ intensional 'While 
the latter term is frequently imbued with the sense of the former 
— some philosophers, for example, explicitly equate “ intensions ” 
with “meanings” — the various definitions that ‘intensional’ 
has received in related but significantly different contexts have 
made this a dangerously ambiguous word which is likely to con- 
fuse, rather than clarify, at critical junctures in an ontological or 
semantical analysis. An example of this confusion will he 
pointed out m Section V, below 


I 

I shall launch my argument with the contention, to be justified 
only much later, that subject to one possible reservation, a 
satisfactory objective version of “ A exists ” is 

(1) (3 <P)($ = A), 

where ‘A’ is a syntactically permissible substitution instance 
of the variable ‘ 0 ’. Formula (1) is applicable (with appropriate 
adjustments of ‘ <P ’) to descriptive terms of all logical types, and 
in the case where ‘A’ is a predicate, implies not that A is ex- 
emplified (as would be expressed by the form * (3x)-4® ’) but that 
A has existence in its own right — eg not that there are red 
objects, but that Redness exists I have chosen (1) as an ob- 
jective assertion of existence because it may be read, " There is 
something which is identical with A ”, and has thus a good, 
solid existential feel Actually, as will be seen, a number of 
other forms would do as well 

Now, at first blush, (1) might seem immediately open to the 
fatal criticism that it attributes existence not only to real entities, 
but to imaginary ones as well. For cannot we deduce 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus 
from the logical truth 

(3) {x) (x = x) 
and from thence infer 

( 4 ) 


(3®) (x = Pegasus), 
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thus showing that if (1) implies that A exists, then Pegasus 
exists ? Bat this attack is invalid. What it actually reveals, I 
shall argue, is that a statement ‘ F{A) ’ is logically entailed by a 
universal generalization ‘ (&)F(&) ’ only conditional on the existence 
of A. That is, ‘ (&)F(&) ’ is not in itself a sufficient condition 
for the conclusion ‘ F(A) ’ , a sentence which implies that A 
exists is also needed 

It is easy for the modem philosopher, well versed in the 
intricacies of formal logic and appreciative of its powers as a 
conceptual tool, to fall into the trap of ass umin g that a sentence 
which is formally valid must also be true But the definition 
of " formal validity ”, roughly speaking, is that a sentence is 
valid if and only if it comes out true under any assignment of 
designata to its non-logical terms. This is a purely syntactical 
property of a sentence, and is wholly independent of whether or 
not all its non-logical terms have designata, or even of whether 
or not the sentence is meaningful That is, formal validity is a 
truth-disposition — if a sentence is formally valid, a sufficient 
condition for it to be true is that all its non-logical terms designate 
Thus 

(5) Bik — Bik, 

(2) Pegasus ~ Pegasus, 

and 

(6) Chicago = Chicago 

are all formally valid and would be true if ' Bik ’ (a nonsense- 
syllable), 1 Pegasus ’, and * Chicago ’ all were to designate some- 
thing But while (6) is hence unquestionably true, (5) is meaning- 
less and (2), I shall argue later, is false 

Precisely the same situation obtains for formal deducibility 
Roughly speaking, a sentence <S 2 is validly deducible from a sent- 
ence 5 x if and only if S 2 is never false when is true under an assign- 
ment of designata to their descriptive constants Hence if S x H S 2 , 
the truth of guarantees the truth of S 2 only if the truth of S 1 also 
guarantees that all non-logical terms of <S 2 meet certain minimal 
semantical standards Hence we cannot logically (contrasted to for- 
mally) deduce (2) from (3) alone, but only from (3) and some addit- 
ional premise which implies, though it need not assert, that the 
■P ^gn Pegasus ’ possesses those minimal semantic properties, 
whatever these may be, necessary for a well-formed for mula 
containing ‘ Pegasus 5 to be capable of truth. 

Before plunging into more controversial matters, let me review 
the argument so far. It has been pointed out that a formal 
deduction is not a logical deduction, which vouches for the truth 
2 
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of the conclusion given the truth of the antecedents, unless the 
truth of the antecedents also insures that all non-logical terms of 
the conclusion satisfy a certain semantic requirement. (From 
this, we see that the fact that (4) is formaEy deducible from (3) 
does not prove that (4) is true, and hence does not testify against 
the acceptability of (1) as an objective analysis of “ A exists ”.) 
Now to this there can surely be no objection, for obviously we 
must exclude meaningless sentences such as (5) from the logical 
truths. But it is one thing to recognize that a descriptive term 
‘ A ’ must possess a certain minimal semantic property, Z, where 

(7) Z (s) = a is syntactically a descriptive term such that for any 

matrix ' F( ) ’, if ‘ (®)jF(< 5) 1 is a true sentence in which 
1 0 5 is a variable of which s is syntactically a substitution 
instance, the sentence formed by replacing * ’ by s 

throughout * F(G>) ’ is true, 

m order that ‘A’ be able to occur m a true sentence, and entirely 
another to say what the property Z ts. I believe that an un- 
expressed premise of practically everyone who haB discussed the 
problem of existence, with the notable exception of Quine, has 
been that any formally tautological sentence, if meaningful, must 
be true, and hence that Z A')’ must have the force of 

(8) ‘A’ is a meaningful descriptive term. 

But if this assumption is not justifiable — if (8) is not a sufficient 
condition for Z (‘ A ’) — then it is plausible that Z(‘ A’) obtains 
m just those instances where it is correct to say that A exists. 
That the latter is mdeed the case is what I shall now attempt to 
show 

My first contention to this end is that if * F(A) ’ is a sentence in 
which ‘ A ’ occurs descriptively, then a necessary condition for 
‘ F(A) ’ to be true is for ‘ A ’ to have a referent That is, I 
suggest that 

(9) (s) [ Z (s) = (3®) (s designates #)]. 

There are at least two lines of argument which may be adduced 
to support (9), one negative and the other positive The first 
is that what formal logic tells ub about a formally valid sentence 
S is only that S must be true if all its non-logical terms have 
designata Formal considerations give no reason for presuppos- 
ing that S need be true when this semantical condition is unful- 
filled , in fact, classical formal analyses have deliberately avoided 
discussion of this contmgency by, eg. arranging for a definite 
description always to have a unique referent The second 
argument is one which I shall exhibit but not attempt to develop 
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here in detail. Recent analyses of the pragmatic force of con- 
cepts have given increasing weight to the possibility that the 
very use of concepts entails certain empirical commitments 
Thus certain contemporary philosophers, notably TV. Sellars, 
have insisted that adoption of a concept is correct or incorrect 
according to the way in which the world is put together, and I 
have elsewhere 1 tried to show that a necessary condition for the 
truth of any statement using theoretical terms introduced by a 
scientific theory is the existence of entities which do, m fact, 
exemplify the observational properties ascribed by the theory 
to the alleged referents of its theoretical terms When a term, $ 
has such built in existential commitments — and it is not impossible 
that this is true of all meaningful descriptive terms — assertion 
of any statement, not excluding tautologies, of which s is a 
constituent embodies commitment to the additional premises 
supporting s, and must hence be m error if these premises are 
not realized. And since the effect of such failure is to deprive s 
of a referent, we thus have a semantical situation m which a 
necessary condition for the truth of a statement contaming s is 
that s have a designatum. 

The direction of this argument may be illustrated through a 
somewhat controversial example. Suppose that ‘ Pegasus ’ has 
been defined as ‘ the winged horse [that, etc.] ’ — i c. 

(10) Pegasus =ae» (»*) (Wx • Hx) 

Then, if we accept Russell’s analysis of de finit e descriptions, 
namely, 

(11) y[( w )<&x] =« (3x)( Wx • (y)[0y sy = *]), 

we see from (10) and (11) that 

(12) (Pegasus = Pegasus) == (3x)(Wx • Hie), 

and hence that (2) is false. Now as it stands, tins is not very 
excitmg philosophically, for (11) claims that statements incor- 
porating definite descriptions are not m logically proper form and 
that m particular, definite descriptions are abbrcviatoiy ellipses 
rather than proper descriptive terms and hence not syntactically 
substitution Distances of variables Thus under (10) and (11) 

(2) Pegasus = Pegasus 
is not a substitution instance of 

(3) (x)(x = x). 

However, it can also be maintained B that while * V' (Pegasus) ’ 

1 tV. TV. Ro7cboom, “The factual content of theoretical concepts", in 
H Fcigl and G Hava oil, ods , J linnteola Studies m the PlilnvmJ •/ of 
Science. •sol in (University of Minnesota Pic*’. 19G0) * Jfod. ‘ 
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and * (3®){ Wx * (y)[Wy * Hy = y — *]) * tave the same truth 
conditions, the latter is not an analysis of the former, hut that 
the logical form of ‘ W (Pegasus) ’ is ‘ Wx* and that ‘ Pegasus ’ 
is a meaningful descriptive term which designates an entity x if 
and only if {y)(Wy ■ H y = y = x) If this be granted, it follows 
that ‘ Pegasus = Pegasus ’ is formally vahd, but commits its 
beb'ever to a falsehood, namely * (3®)(Was ■ Has) ’, and hence 
cannot itself be true. 

I thus conclude — not merely in virtue of unsatisfied definite 
descriptions, but on the basis of more general considerations 
which this case merely illustrates — that a descriptive term s, even 
though meaningful, may he a constituent of a true statement only 
if s has a referent — i e that (9) is the case. However, before 
contending further that A exists when and only when ‘ A ’ has a 
designation, it would first seem desirable to say a little more 
about the distinction between Meaning and Heference, for con- 
fusion between these two notions, even by philosophers who have 
been acutely aware that a distinction must be made, has been 
responsible for a great deal of philosophical perplexity. 

n 

There appears to be substantial agreement among serious 
students of the philosophy of language that at least two distinct 
semantical concepts are necessary for an adequate analysis of 
the aboutness of symbols We need to speak of the “ sense ”, 
“meaning”, “concept”, “connotation”, or “intension” 
associated with a descriptive term on the one hand, and its 
“ nominatum ”, “ denotatum ”, “ extension ”, “ designation ”, or 
“ referent ” on the other. It is by no mp-nna the case that these 
terms are all unambiguous, or are fully inter-synonymous within 
each cluster , in fact, I will argue later that the grouping as I 
have given it, though m accord with contemporary usage, con- 
tains a serious ontological error. Nonetheless, the necessity for 
drawing some such distinction seems mescapable 

The distinction between the meaning and the referent of an 
expression was first made explicit by Frege, 1 who pointed out that 
while ‘ The morning star * and * The evening star ’ are two expres- 
sions with the same referent — namely, Venus — they differ from 
each other (and also from ‘ Venus *) in their meanings, as demon- 
strable by their failure to be interchangeable in certain “ indirect” 

1 G. Frege, “ On sense and reference ”, in P. Gcach and M Blaek, eds , 
Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Oottldb Frege (Oxford 
Blackwell, 1952). 
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contexts such as ‘ John doubts that is identical with the 

evening star More generally, if ‘ A ’ is a singular descriptive 
term of the language we are using, then the referent of ‘ A 1 is 
given by the statement 

(13) 1 A ’ designates A, 

which is true so long as ' A ’ has a referent. Thus, 

(14) * Venus ’ designates Venus, 

(15) * The morning star 5 designates the morning star, 
and 

(16) * Triangularity * designates Triangularity. 

The need to stipulate that * A * has a referent is to exclude cases 
such as 

(17) ‘ Pegasus ’ designates Pegasus, 

the truth of which would necessitate the existence of a winged 
horse. If certain non-singular expressions, such as adjectives, 
are also regarded as descriptive terms, the grammar of ‘ desig- 
nates ’ dictates that assertions about their referents be obtained 
from the associated singular forms ; for example, 

(18) ‘ Triangular ’ designates Triangularity, 

the truth of which, of course, still presupposes the existence of the 
abstract entity. Triangularity. (This transition from the non- 
singular to the singular form of a predicate is a tricky business 
which warrants substantially more discussion than is practical 
heie. One way to support (18) is to contend that if * triangular 1 
is syntactically descriptive, the true logical form of * a is tri- 
angular is ‘ a exemplifies Triangularity * or some variation 
thereof, and that to quantify over ‘ triangular ’ is really to 
quantify over ‘ Triangularity ’.) Further, we note that for any 
®> y, and z, if a: designates y and y=z, then x designates s. Thus 
given that the evening star is identical with the morning star, we 
have from (15) that 

(19) ‘ The morning star ’ designates the evening star. 

On the other hand, while meaning-talk hears a superficial 
resemblance to reference-talk, a little reflection shows there to 
be something a bit queer about the form. ' x means y "We 
generate a true statement about the meaning of any mean j-ncrfnl 
expression ‘A’ in our language, whether ' A 1 is a singular 
descriptive term or not and without additional assumptions 
about empirical reality, by asserting that 

(20) - ‘A’ means A, 
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where the second substitution in ‘ x means y * is an exact trans- 
literation of the first except for (a) the absence of quotes, and 
(6) the presence of a contextual signal (the boldface in (20), the 
italics subsequently) that the expression is being used in a special 
way. 1 Thus, 

(21) ' Venus 5 means Venus, 
but also 

(22) ‘ Pegasus ’ means Pegasus , 

(23) * Triangular ! means triangular, 
and 

(24) * And 1 means and 

It is clear that despite the identity of the morning star with the 
evening staT, * The mo rnin g star ’ does not mean the evening star. 
Nor does the truth of (22) or (24) presuppose, respectively, the 
existence of a winged horse or an abstract entity, And-hood, 
designated by ‘ and ’. The conclusion is mescapable that the 
italicized expressions m (21)-(24) are not playing their normal 
roles. In particular, the referent, if any, of * Venus 3 in (21) is 
not the referent of ‘ Venus ’ in (14), nor is the referent of * Pegasus 3 
in (22) the winged horse that would be designated by 1 Pegasus ’ 
m (17) if there were such a creature. Whatever ultimate inter- 
pretation we wish to make of the sentence-form * x means y 
there can be little doubt that the meanings of descriptive terms 
are not their referents 

What can we say about the relation between meanings and 
referents ? It seems to me to be obvious that a descriptive 
term has a referent, if any, because of its meaning, while the rela- 
tion between symbol and meaning is not a relation of aboutness 
A symbol does not tefer to its meaning, it has a meaning, m virtue 
of which it may refer to something else (That it is the meaning 
of a term which determines its referent, if any, may be seen by 
reflecting that two terms with the same me anin g must necessarily 
have the same referent ) This pomt becomes especially clear 
if we replace * meaning ’ with ‘ concept ’, for we customarily say 
that a term expresses a concept of something. The semantical 
picture sketched by such a formulation portrays a symbol as 
producing, bringing foith or aiousvng (i.e “pressing out”) its 
meani n g, while it is the latter which does the actual referring 
Since the primary relation of aboutness would thus seem to make 
its appearance between the meaning and the referent of a term, 

1 The writings of Wilfred Sellars, too numerous to cite individually, sjb 
very important for clarifying tte grammar of * me ans * 
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I shall henceforth allow myself to speak without apology of 
entities being referred to by meanings. We may then say that 
when a lin g uistic expression E refers to an entity e, it is because 
there exists a meaning m such that E has (i e. produces, arouses, 
expresses) in, and m refers to e. 

This description of the relations among symbols, meanings, 
and referents is, in fact, very suggestive as to the nature of 
meanings For it is evident on other grounds that a stimulus- 
pattern of shapes or sounds is a full-blooded cognitively meaning- 
ful symbol for a person only if that person has acquired certain 
language habits with respect to that stimulus-pattern. We may 
take it to be an empirical fact that a language user’s transactions 
with linguistic entities produce (arouse, activate) in him certain 
behavioural (or mental) states which are, m some sense still very 
much in need of clarification, “ appropriate ” or “ relevant ” to 
the referents of the expressions m question, or to what would be 
their referents were the latter to exist. It is therefore most 
tempting to identify the meaning, m, of a symbol s as some aspect 
of an internal state characterized by the linguistic role of s, such 
that s designates an entity e if and only if e stands in a certain 
pragmatic relation to m. In fact, unless there are good reasons 
to the contrary, such an identification would seem to be dictated 
on grounds of parsimony alone, for consideration of the facts of 
language behaviour lead inexorably to the (scientific, not philo- 
sophical) conclusion that there are internal states generated by 
the use of language, and it is an unnecessary multiplication of 
entities to introduce the meaning of a term as something which 
differs both from its referent and from part of the internal state 
produced by its use. 

Fox present purposes, however, it is unnecessary to argue for 
any particular interpretation of meanings, so long as it is agreed 
that the meaning of a term is different from its referent (though, 
of course, the meaning of one expression may be the referent of 
another), or, phrased somewhat differently, that the relation 
between a term and its meaning is not a relation of reference. 
For then it becomes wholly gratituous to assume, as seems to be 
implicit in the views of a great many philosophers, that a meaning- 
ful descriptive expression must necessarily designate something 
Not only can no reason be given for such an assumption, it entails 
such bizarre ontological commitments as to the existence of 
Square-circleness, and “ possible ” but not real facts designated 
by false statements (see Section V below). I strongly suspect 
that it is primarily the desire to disavow this “ torrent of umver 
sals ” that drives the nominalist to the (in my opinion) logically 
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inconsistent position that no abstract entities exist at all. Bat 
neither of these unpalatable extremes has any intuitive plausi- 
bility. It is easy to conceive that from a set of meaningful 
descriptive terms, all of which, say, have designate, one might 
construct a complex descriptive expression which has meaning 
because its constituents have meaning, but which need not itself 
designate anything. This is a much more natural interpretation 
of, e g a definite description than to assume that descriptions 
do not teally refer, and that sentences containing them are 
syntactical anomalies. Similarly for descriptive expressions of 
higher logical type it does not follow that because we can con- 
struct the meaningful expression, “ the class of red circles ”, or 
“ the property of being a red circle ”, there must necessarily be 
such a class or property. 


in 

In light of these remarks, let ub examine the force of Baying 
(26) A exists, 

or 

(26) A does not exist 

such statements have puzzled philosophers because while (26) 
and (26) seem to have empirical content, if we try to interpret 
them as we would ‘ John is tall namely, as assertion that the 
entity A exemplifies a cert am property, then either (25) is taut- 
ologouB and (26) self-contradictory, or we have to assume that 
entities come m two styles — those which “ exist ” and those 
which do not However, we have ]ust argued that given a 
meaningful descriptive expression ‘A’, it is empmcally significant 
to ask whether or not ‘ A ’ designates anything. Thus it is very 
tempting to suppose that (25) is an elliptical way to assert 

(27) (3®)(‘ A ’ designates &), 

and that (26) is to be analysed as the negation of (27). 

But this will not quite do For as Church's translation test 
shows, (27) is a statement about the symbol ‘ A ’, whereas if (26) 
is a descriptive statement at all, it is not about ‘ A but uses ‘ A ’ 
to talk about something else Yet if we hold that * John ’ m 
' John exists ’ refers to the same entity that it refers to in * John 
is tall ’, we are hard pressed to know what to make of 1 Pegasus 
does not exist ’, smce if there were exactly one winged horse, 
1 Pegasus ’ would then refer to it and hence m fact does not have 
a referent in this sense. 
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But there is no reason to Buppose that a given symbol always 
has the same referent, if any. no matter what its context of 
usage. Actually, the evidence strongly suggests that there are 
two basic lands of declarative linguistic contexts, the “ inten- 
tional ” and the “ objective ”, such that the refeient of an expres- 
sion m an intentional context is its meaning m an objective 
context, whereas the latter contexts are simply those in which 
the expressions play their normal roles — i e. where their meanings 
are what we would understand by them in the absence of cues fox 
special usage Thus ‘ John believes that all swans are white ’ 
and ‘ John is t hinkin g about centaurs ’ are to be understood, 
given the aforementioned interpretation of meanings, as state- 
ments about John’s behavioural (or mental) state Similarly, 
the peculiarity of ‘ x means y ’ is no longer mysterious , ‘ y ’ here 
simply marks an intentional context and the italicized terms in 
(22) and (24) do not attempt to refer to a mythical Pegasus or an 
even stranger And-hood, but instead designate, respectively, the 
meanings of ‘ Pegasus ’ and ‘ and ’ There is, of course, nothing 
new about this theory of contexts Frege 1 said as much, and the 
only reason for adopting the present terminology, rather than 
his, is that “ intentional-objective ” more clearly characterizes 
the nature of the distinction than does “ indirect-direct ”. But 
what I now want to suggest is that statements of forms (25) and 
(26) are also intentional contexts of ‘ A 'What (25) then asserts 
is that a certain meaning, specifically, the one possessed by the 
term ‘ A ’ when used in objective English contexts stands in a 
referential relation to some other entity — hence implying, though 
not asserting, that any symbol, ‘A’ in particular, which has this 
meaning also has a designation. Similarly (26) denies this 
claim Thus (25) and (26) are empirically significant though 
they mention no symbols nor presuppose no realm of “ possible 
but not actual ” beings. 


IV 

In my opening remarks, I contracted to find an objective 
analogue of ‘ A exists ’ and moreover, alleged that (1) might be 
such a statement We are now in position to see why this should 
be so. By an “ objective analogue ” of (25), I mean a statement 
with roughly the same force as (25) but which uses the expression 
‘ A ’ objectively. Now, we have just seen that ‘ A exists ’ and 
‘ ‘ A’ designates ’ seem to be equivalent in so far as it is possible 

1 Op cit. 
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for a statement which uses an expression to be equivalent to one 
which mentions it Hence any sentence * F(A) which uses ‘ A ’ 
objectively, is an objective analogue of (25) if a necessary and 
sufficient condition for ‘ F(A) ‘ to be true is that * A ’ have a 
referent. Now, it was argued earlier — specifically, it follows 
from (7) and (9) — that if ‘ F(0) ’ is any formally valid formula in 
which * ’ is the only free variable, and ‘ A * is syntactically a 

substitution instance of ‘ ’, then * F(A) ’ is true if and only if 

* A ’ has a designatum. Hence, any formal tautology in which 
' A ’ occurs objectively as its only descriptive term is an objective 
analogue of ' A exists \ If Identity is an objective context of 
its arguments, then (1) is such a sentence Presumably, there 
are many others, such as ' A = A 

Similar considerations show there oan be no objective analogue, 

* G(A) of ‘A does not exist ’ For * G(A) ’ must then be a 
sentence m which ' A ’ occurs objectively and which is true when 
and only when * A ’ has no designatum But this is impossible, 
since it is a condition for the truth of * G(A) ’ that 1 A ’ have a 
referent. In particular, if identity-assertions are objective in 
their subject-terms, the negation of (1), say m the case of Pegasus, 

(28) (x)(x # Pegasus), 
cannot be analogous to 

(29) Pegasus does not exist 

because (29) is presumably true and (28) cannot be — on addition 
to the arguments by which (9) was supported, we would have, 
if (28) were true, the curious instance of a sentence which is 
true, but formally invalid. 


Y 

While this concludes the body of my argument, there are still a 
couple of loose ends which need to be tied off. The first has to do 
with the truth-status of me aning ful statements which contain 
descriptive terms which have no designate. Traditionally, 
meaningful declarative statements are classified as either true 
or false But statements such as * Pegasus is winged ’, containing 
designatum-less descriptive terms, cannot be true. May we then 
consider them to be false, or must we introduce a new truth- 
category to deal with this case ? This is probably for the most 
part a matter of terminological convenience , however, rather 
than create a special semantic limbo for such lost souls, I would 
pass a sterner judgment and damn them aB simply false For a 
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sentence containing meaningful desciiptive teims which fail to 
designate usually if not always implies a belief which is orthodoxly 
false Thus a person who beheves * Pegasus is winged ’ is thereby 
committed to belief in the existence of a winged horse More- 
over, the designata of true statements are undoubtedly facts. 
(The view that sentences lefer to truth-values will not stand up 
under close analysis of discourse about events, causal relations, 
happenings, etc. This error stems fiom the mistaken identifica- 
tion of facts with true propositions But surely it is more correct 
to say that propositions are intentional entities, specifically, that 
they are the meanings of declarative sentences, whereas facts are 
objective, specifically, that they are what true sentences are about ) 
If so, then what is a false sentence if not simply a meaningful 
sentence which fails to designate a fact * But contannng a 
descriptive term which lias no referent is a sufficient condition for 
a sentence not to designate a fact. Hence I submit that * Pegasus 
is winged ’ and others of its ilk are unqualifiedly false 

The other loose end hangs from the existence of abstract en- 
tities , for while I have alleged that the present views provide 
the tools with winch to give the Augean stables of platomstic 
ontology a good scrubbing without sacrifice of essential livestock, 
I have so far done little to justify this claim Since somewhat 
different tliuigs need to be Baid about different categories of 
abstract entities, the present lemarks will be limited to the prob- 
lem of properties or attributes, commitment to the existence of 
winch is presumably earned by the use, as descriptive terms, of 
singular expressions formed from predicates — e g. ‘ Triangularity’, 
‘ Sweetness ’, * Hardness ’, ‘ Bed-squareness ’. I would like to 
suggest that the existence of Hardness, Bed-squareness, etc , 
may be an cmpincal question m precisely the same way that the 
existence of Chicago or Pegasus is empirical 
To begm with, we recall that discourse about " properties ” 
differs from that about “ classes ” m that two propeities, and 
W, may be distinct even though co-extensive — te that (a:) 
(*Px = Wx) does not entail that <P — W Further, we assume 
that if non-singular predicates are to be treated as desenptive 
terms, they are to be considered ontologically equivalent to their 
singular form Thus 1 x is red ’ is to be taken as equivalent to 
‘ x exemplifies Bedness ’ or ‘ x exemplifies Being Bed ’. (Note 
that this assumption is justified by ordinary usage m that if one 
were asked to list the properties of a hard, red object, the gram- 
matically correct answer would be 1 Hardness and Bedness ’, 
rather than ‘ Hard and red ’.) The property-commitments of 
a compound predicate in informal discourse are likely to be 
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ambiguous Thus * x is a red square ’ can be interpreted either 
‘ ® exemplifies Redness and x exemplifies Squareness ’ or ' x 
exemplifies Red-squareness \ Formally, the scope of the abstrac- 
tion operator (A) easily distinguishes these alternatives, the 
ontological differences of which will be pointed out below. 

We now ask what the semantical relation is that a property 
bears to its corresponding predicate in ordinary contexts At finrf-. 
glance, the answer would appear to be obvious — the aaTW 
discussion of Reference seems to show without further ado +.W. 
1 Redness ’ designates the property Redness if the latter exists. 
However, there is another interpretation which holds that 
properties are the meanings of predicates, while the referent of 
the predicate is then taken to be the class of entities which 
exemplify the corresponding property. This view, our legacy 
from Conceptualism, is reflected and msiduously propagated by 
classical terminology, which applies the term ‘ intensions ’, with 
its strong mentalistic connotations, to properties Despite its 
widespread acceptance, the conceptnalistic interpretation of 
properties seems to me to be wholly untenable 

{i) We have already seen that the sentence-form * designates 

— ’ apparently calls for the mention of a descriptive expression 
m the first blank, and the use of its singular form m the second 
If properties are no exception to this rule, then 1 Redness ’ 
designates Redness Hence if what a singulanzed predicate 
designates is a class, then Redness must be the class of red entities 
But this is just what property-talk does not allow us to say — if 
there is any pomt to the property-class distinction at all, it is that 
m Borne important sense, the property Redness is distinct from 
the class of red entities. However while this urges that smgular- 
lzed predicates do not designate classes, it does not suffice to prove 
that properties are not meanings , for it could be suggested that 
while, e g Redness is indeed a meaning, it is not the meaning of the 
singular term ‘ Redness ’, but of some other expression. This 
possibility will be discussed further m (w). 

(ti) If properties are the mea nin gs of predicates, then either 
the properties of objects are internal states of a language user, or 
meanings are shadowy extrahnguistic beings lying around m 
wait to be grasped by the mind’s hand. 

(m) We saw earlier that it does not seem correct to say that an 
expression is about its meaning. Rather, an expression expresses 
— i.e calls forth, produces, arouses— its meaning, while it is the 
latter which does the business of referring. If so, the thesis that 
properties are meanings entails that predicates are not about 
properties, but arouse properties which then refer to the cor- 
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responding classes Now it must be admitted that some philo- 
sophers apparently find this to be a congenial way of speaking. 
Church, 1 for example, has defined a property to be the concept of 
a class. Nonetheless, 1 submit that there is something a little 
strange in saying that a property is about a class. Such a view, 
moreover, would, entail that the relation of an entity to its 
properties is a semantical relation, for then 4 x exemplifies 4> ’ 
could be analyzed as ‘ (3e)(0 refers to c and e is a member of c) 
(tv) It is dear that at least some occurrences of singulamed 
predicates refer to properties (if these exist) and not to classes. 
Consider, for example, 

(30) Redness is a colour. 

If * Redness * in (30) designated the class of red things, then (30) 
would assert that the class of red things is a colour. Worse, it 
would follow that if the class of red things were identical with the 
class of square things. Squareness would be a colour. Moreover, 
that the property Redness (if it exists) is the referent, not the 
meaning, of the first word in (30), may dearly be seen by reflecting 
that ‘ Redness ’ may be replaced in (30) without change of factual 
reference by the expression 4 The colour of ripe tomatoes ’, which 
differs m meaning but not in referent from 4 Redness \ (To 
show that 4 Redness * and 4 The colour of ripe tomatoes ’ do, in 
fact, have the same referent m this context would call for greater 
discussion than is necessary here ) Once it is established that 
4 Redness ’ in (30) refers to Redness, it is then not difficult to 
show that except for obviously modal or mentalistio contexts, 
most if not all occurrences of singulanzed predicates apparently 
refer to, rather than mean, the corresponding properly. For 
example, the fact that we would regard the conjunction of (30) and 

(31) 

a exemplifies Redness 


as logical grounds for condudmg that a has a colour — i.e. our 
belief that (30) and (31) logically entail 

(32) (3®)(o exemplifies <f> and $ is a colour) — 

reveals our belief that 4 Redness ’ has a common referent in (30) 
and (31), and hence that the term refers to the properly Redness, 
not the class of red things, in (31). Now, it is incumbent upon 
anyone who wishes to hold that properties are meanings to 
specify just what ate the expressions whose meanings properties 
r * V / ew P resen t remarks and the similar conclusion 
trom (i), above, properties cannot be the meanings of the singular 


1 A Church, "Abstract entities 
Me American Academy of Arts and 


m semantic analysis ”, Proceedings of 
Sciences (1051), 80, 100-112. 
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forms of predicates Hence if predicates refer to classes and mean 
properties, it must be tbe adjectival form of the predicate which 
has a property as its mean mg. If so, it is incorrect to assume, 
as we have done here, that ' x is red ’ has essentially the same force 
as ‘ x exemplifies Redness ’ , instead, we should consider the 
possibility that while the singular term ' Redness 1 means Redness 
and designates Redness, the ad]eotive * red ’ (or perhaps the full 
senten tial function, ‘ x is red 5 ) may mean Redness and designate 
the nlanH of red things. But this seems most peculiar, for surely 

* x is red ’ is closer in meaning to * x exemplifies Redness ’ or 

* x has the property Redness ’ than it is to ‘ x is a member of the 
nlfl.BR of red things ’. Moreover, to say that ‘ red ’ (or 1 x is red s ) 
means Redness, constitutes a flagrant violation of the trans- 
literation rule for filling the matrix, ‘ — means — \ 

It seems to me, therefore, that the reasons are overwhelming 
for c oncluding that if properties exist, they must be the referents 
of predicates rather than their meanings. Coupled with the 
interpretation of “ existence ” developed earlier, the ontological 
implications of this view are immediate and profound. Smce 
whether or not a meaningful descriptive term has a referent is an 
nTnpiwp.n.1 matter, even if properties exist genetically, the fact that 
we can const* wet a meaningful ptedkeate ft om simpler expressions 
does not entail that these must correspondingly exist a property 
which is designated by that ptedicate. Snch considerations expose 
an acute need for sharpening a number of distinctions in tbe logic 
of properties which are frequently blurred. To illustrate this 
through a specific case, let us examine the compound predicate, 

* x is a red-square ’ We may take 

(33) (3<P)[® = (Az)(R® • Ss)] 

as an objective assertion that the abstract entity Red-squareness 
exists How, an existence assertion such as (33) must carefully 
be dis tinguish ed from one suoh as 

( 34 ) (3a:)(Ra; • Ss). 


or, more explicitly, 

(34') {Bx)[{Xy)(Ry){x) • (Xy)(Sy)(x)]. 

What (33) asserts is that Redness and Squareness are fused into a 
sinole property, whereas (34) merely claims that Redness and 
Squareness are co-exemphfied But it is unnecessary to assume 
that for every set of properties, there also exists an additional 
nrouerty which is somehow an amalgam of the set There is 
nothing-— or is there «— in the belief that certain abstract entities 
exist which commits one also to believe that they are endowed 
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witli reproductive capacities Moreover, both (33) and (34') 
must be distinguished in turn, from 

(35) (3$){x)(<?>x = Rx * Sib). 

While (34') implies the existence of no abstract entities other than 
Redness and Squareness, (35) asserts the existence of a thud 
property which differs from both Redness and squareness m that 
it is exemplified by exactly those particulars which are both red 
and square. On the other hand, (35) is weaker than (33) m that a 
property in virtue of which (35) is true need not be identical with 
Red-squareness. Thus if all hard objects were both red and 
square, and conversely, (35) would be justified by the existence 
of Hardness Finally, we must — or must we ? — dis tinguish (33) 
from what appears to be an even stronger hypothesis, 

(36) (34>)([$ = (Ax)(Ra ■ Sx)] • (3x)<Px), 
or 

(36') (3*)[(Ajr)(Ry ■ Sy)(x)], 

which implies not only that Red-squareness exists, but also that 
it is exemplified 

It is important to note that although (35) appears to assert an 
ontological commitment beyond that implied by the descriptive 
use of * Redness ’ and c Squareness ’, most higher logical calculi 
would permit inference to (35) from the tautology 

(37) (i)(Rs • Sac s= Rx • Sx), 

which is necessarily true if Redness and Squareness exist, by 
existential generalization over the compound predicate to the 
left of the biconditional Similarly, it is customary to authorize 
inference of (36') from (34') But if it is true that a meaningful 
compound predicate need not itself designate a property even 
though all its descriptive constituents have referents, then it is 
surely an ontological blunder to employ inference ndes which 
construe every predicate, no matter how complex, as a descriptive 
term m the present senBe. More generally, while it does not seem 
unreasonable to assume that a language user is committed to the 
existence of entities designated by the primitive extra-logical 
terms of all logical types in his approved vocabulary, it should be 


assuming any further ontological commitments (except, of course, 
to the existence of a feet corresponding to the asserted sentence ) 
Formally, this means that if the scope of the A-operator is the 
criterion for the property-commitments of an assertion—? e if 
. . . (Ax)(<Px) . . . ’ is construed to entail 1 (3 1P)[ . . ¥ . . ] ’ 
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— then postulates or inference rules by ■which the scope of the 
A-operator may be -widened should be regarded not as logical 
principles but as ontological assumptions -which may, or may not, 
be justified by empirical reality. One need feel only the 
platomstic yearnings to maintain that the assertion, * There is 
something which is both red and square 5 entails commitment to 
the existence of Redness and Squareness, and even this can he 
questioned without denying the generic existence of abstract 
entities if it can be argued that ‘ red 1 or ‘ square ’ is not a primi- 
tive predicate. On the other hand, blithely to infer from 
c There is something which exemplifies both Redness and Square- 
ness ’ the further assertion ‘ There is something which exemplifies 
Red-squareness 5 — i.e. to assume that (34') m itself justifies 
(36')— is to leave oneself defenceless against both the importuni- 
ties of the metaphysician and the ravages of the nominalist. 

My point in all this is not to make any particular ontological 
contention, but to drive home the realization that once one sees 
clearly that not every meaningful predicate need be assumed to 
designate an abstract entity even when some may do so, one may 
not only assuage anti-metaphysical qualms about the generic 
existence of abstract entities, but may begin to ask a number of 
very interesting questions about such existences. I do not believe 
that such speculations are metaphysical gibberish. It seems to 
me that at the very least, questions about possible differences in 
the ontological force of, e g. (33)-(36). find empirical significance 
m the rules of inference we are willing to adopt (e.g. existential 
generalization over compound predicates), which surely make a 
difference for the conclusions we draw from premises which we 
believe to he factually true. What would now seem to be called 
for is not breast-heating avowal of personal ontological faith, hut 
meticulous study of alternate sets of ontological postulates to 
see exactly what testable differences they do make ; or, if they 
don’t make any testable difference, why don’t they, and what, 
then, %s the cognitive content of ontological speculation ? 

St. Olaf College 



III.— ON THE GENERAL PROBLEM 
OF OBJECTIVE REALITY 

By Peter Zinkernagel 

Any attempt to explain the meaning of the void “ exist when 
applied to ordinary things like tables and chairs in terms of 
observational concepts like " impressions “ sense-data ’* or 
“ phenomena ” leads to well-known paradoxes It docs so because 
the use of words liko “ tables " and “ choirs ” is logically 
dependent not on the use of words like “ hear ” “ see ’* and 
“ feel ” but on the use of expressions like “ what we can do ” and 
“ what we cannot do ”. It is not contrary to ordinary Inngungo 
to say that some material thing existed which we could not sense. 
It is contrary to ordinary language to say that a thing existed 
which did not in any way influence our possibilities of action. 
To say that tilings do not exist because they are not observed i« 
therefore absurd. 

In this paper I want to treat the problem of objective existence 
and I propose to do so by formulating three rules of language 
which to my mind have much the same sort of general validity a* 
have the elementary laws of formal logic I hasten, liowei or. to 
stress the fact that the formulation is only tentative and doe- not 
by any means attain the precision characteristic of formal Ionic . 

1. We must not use names of ordinary things and expressions 
for possibilities of action independently of each other. 

2 We must not use psychological expressions independently of 
the personal pronouns 

3- He must not u^e the personal pronouns independently of 
designations for bodies. 

The rules have deliberately been given a rather abstract and 
general form, but a few example 5 will. I hope, elucidate iln*ir 
content and show that we do m fact obey those rules when wo u-c 
language for ordinary straightforward descriptions. 

To illustrate the fir«t rule oflanguage let us see how v.e describe 
and how \vc do not describe such a well-known situation a* u n> ,o 
sitting before a table on which an inkstand is standing. ,\< • -r-i- 
ing to ordinary language we may sav fur instance ; 5 j ( j, ( j,, «. 

able to move the inkstand ardOsu by dung <- , ]„ , >j 
pos«ihtlities of action. Having mortal th>- inb*t indtb'*r- 
some t lungs he can do w hit h he could m ■! do |.i jV,-, « It o. _• ,. ; 
others which he « anieu do but whirl, lie «. >m M l„.c. r .. ] Y\ % , i 

u Having moved tbe mb'* ind 1 • *..»i i , * f> ’-*..',5.- .. [ 
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across the place where the inkstand was standing, bnt he cannot 
move his hand freely across the place "where it is now standing, 
and so on and so on. 

If we want to he in accordance with ordinary language we 
would not say that he has moved the inkstand, hut his possibilities 
of action are left unchanged so that he can move his hand freely 
across the place to which the mkstand was moved, or that he 
cannot freely move his hand across the place where the inkstand 
was standing. To say that he has acted (by moving an inkstand) 
without changing Ins possibilities of action would almost amount 
to saying that he has moved the inkstand without moving it and 
would be in violent disaccord with ordinary language. In like 
manner it would be strange to talk about a man who was sitting 
before a table which did not confine his possibilities of action 1 or 
indeed to talk about a man who did not confine our own possi- 
bilities of action if we tried to move through him. Such a state- 
ment would seem to reduce the man to a most ghostly appearance, 
and it is certainly not in accordance with ordinary language to 
call ghosts ordinary things or people. I hope this is enough to 
show that we do not in fact use names of ordinary things and 
expressions for possibilities of action independently of each other. 
"We arrive at most extraordinary statements as soon as we start 
to use the two sorts of expression independently of each other so 
that this rule may fairly be said to be a rule characteristic of 
ordinary language. 

The second rule I shall illustrate by another well-known 
situation, namely that somebody has had a dream and wants to 
communicate Ids experience. It would be very much in accord- 
ance with ordinarv language if he told us “ last night I dreamt 
such and such a dream It would not be in accordance with 
ordinary language if he told us last night there was a dream but 
neither I nor anyone else bad tbat dream or ” last night there 
was a dream which nobody had ' . And so with any other psycho- 
logical experience which we want to talk about in a normal way . 
it would be in disaccordance with ordinary language to talk about 
a great jov which existed but was felt by nobody. 

The third rule may be illustrated by the same example as the 
second rule, namelv’a man wanting to tell ns that he has had a 
dream. He would be in accordance with ordinary language if he 
said “ last night I was lying on my bed and I dreamt that I was 


i The expression ** to confine somebody's possibilities of action does not 
helone to evervdav language It is only used as a short yav of sa;png 
something which could he expressed in a series of statements about what 
ire can and what we cannot do. 
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in the Sahaia ” or even “ last night I was lying in my modest 
room and dreamt that I was a king”. He would not be m 
accordance with ordinary language if he told us that he had had 
a dream without being either in his bed or in his room or at any 
other place He would not be m accordance with ordinary 
language if he tried to use the word “ I ” independently of 
expressions referring to his own body and thereby referring to 
ordinary things. If he said for instance “ I was think ing about 
some problem but I did not do my thinking either m my room or 
outside my room or anywhere else for I have not got a body ”. 
As names of ordinary things cannot be used independently of 
expressions for possibilities of action we are back at the first rule 
of language It should be remarked, however, that the second 
and third rule are concerned not with the contents of psychological 
expressions but only with the formal conditions for describing such 
content . we might perhaps dream that we did not possess a 
body but if we wanted to describe our dream in a clear way we 
would still have to say" last night I lay m my bed and dreamt. . .”. 

I hope these examples are enough to show that we do in feet 
obey lie formulated rules in ordinary straightforward descrip- 
tions. In my opinion they belong among the first rules we learn 
when we learn to talk and so should not be too difficult to 
recognize. 

Before giving my reasons for saying that the rules possess the 
same sort of general validity as do the elementary laws of formal 
logic I should like to investigate what we mean when we ascribe 
general validity to formal logic. We do not mean that we ought 
always and under all circumstances to obey the laws of formal 
logic. As has been made abundantly clear by Wittgenstein and 
Ryle, language is used for many different purposes besides foct- 
stating and we would have to reject many of these uses if we 
demanded that the elementary laws of formal logic should always 
be observed We would probably have to reject great parts of 
religion and of poetry. It would not be wise to condemn poetry 
because, eg the law of contradiction is sometimes broken. In 
like manner it would seem ridiculous to forbid jest mg just because 
the law of the excluded middle should be strictly adhered to. 
We may even use formal contradictions to express difficulties of 
formulation as when we say “ it is and it is not true that the law 
of contradiction should always be observed ”. 

Notwithstanding all these qualifications I still take it that most 
of us would agree that we ought to avoid contradictions within a 
large class of descriptive and scientific statements As far os I 
can see we have one important leason for holding this view. 
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namely that observance of the law of contradiction is an indispens- 
able condition for unambiguous description. By breaking this 
law we may at once reduce any ordinary descriptive statement tc 
nonsense. If we say “ there is a bird sitting in the tree ” and 
then add " and there is not a bird sitting in the tree ” the state- 
ment becomes incomprehensible and could not be used for 
unambiguous description. 

I shall argue that by breaking the proposed rules of language 
we may m a somewhat similar way reduce any ordinary descriptive 
statement to nonsense which oould not be used for description. 
I should like, however, to stress once more that the formulation 
is much less precise than formal logic and that the reduction will 
be correspondingly less evident. The logical constants are often 
fairly easily separated and isolated from other words and so it ib 
not too difficult to study then use independently of the use of all 
those other concepts together with which they are used in ordinary 
discourse The words with which we are concerned in the three 
rules are much more intimately connected with other words and 
concepts and so it is much more difficult to isolate their use 
There is one further difference between the proposed Tules and 
formal logio, namely in the extent of their validity While formal 
logic has general validity (probably because it is presupposed m 
the formulation of any other logical rule) within a class of state- 
ments stretching from the most commonplace utterance to the 
most subtle theorem in advanced mathematics, the three rules are 
not in any obvious way presupposed for instance in pure mathe- 
matics Still, withm a large class of statements which I have 
vaguely delimited by talking about straightforward descriptive 
statements I do thank they have general validity For many 
epistemological purposes this is enough 

Let us again consider the proposition “ there is a bird sitting m 
the tree ” and let us see what happens if we do not obey the first 
rule “ there is a bird sitting in a tree which does not confine 
our possibilities of action and through which we may consequently 
move freely.” “ A bird which does not confine our possibilities 
of action sits m a tree which does not confine our possibilities of 
action.” I do not think sentences like these are much more 
comprehensible than “ there is a bird sitting in the tree and there 
is not a bird sitting m the tree It would be almost as difficult 
to understand what situations were referred to m the one case as 
m the other. 

At this point I should like to stress the fact that my arguments 
are arguments about logical rules, not about meanings or defini- 
tions in the traditional sense. Formerly answers to questions 
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about the meaning of words like “ matenal objects ” were often 
expected to take the form of an explicit definition, referring to 
common defining qualities and containing elements the meaning 
of which might be given through ostensive definitions. In my 
opinion some fundamental concepts ought to be treated in a 
maimer somewhat analogous to the manner in which the logical 
constants are treated m a rule like the law of contradiction. I 
am thinking of "the law of contradiction not as part of a deductive 
syBtem but as a simple rule which we should obey if we want to 
give a straightforward description of anything. It seems to be 
typical for such a rule that it expresses logical relations between 
Afferent concepts or words (here the words “ not ” and “ both- 
and”), concepts which could not possiblybe reduced to each other 
and the meaning of which could not be given independently of 
the logical relationships into which they enter Any attempt to 
explain the meaning of a word like “not” in terms of say 
psychological concepts is bound to fail, because any psychological 
explanation or description presupposes the law of contradiction. 
The rule that names of ordinary thing s should not be used 
independently of expressions for possibilities of action does not 
mean that all matenal objects have in common the quality of 
being impenetrable I do not think that the meaning of words 
like " matenal obj'ect ” could be reduced to “ impenetrability ” 
or any other quality ot combination of qualities but only that 
certain words should not be used independently of certain other 
words. The expression “ possibilities of action ” has been 
deliberately chosen because it is so obviously absurd to Bay that 
an ordinary thing like a table is a possibility of action or that a 
possibility of action is a table. I am not concerned with questions 
about what qualities should be demanded of an object to be 
rightly called a material object or with questions about our 
criteria for recognizing material objects, but rather with the 
conditions under which we may have such discussions. The 
pomt is admittedly a difficult one, but I may bring out the 
difference between the two sorts of questions by an example ; 
we may discuss whether a cloud ought or ought not to be called 
a material object, and arguments might be brought forward on 
both sides On the one hand it might be argued that clouds are 
penetrable and so ought not to be called material things, on the 
other that clouds are composed of molecules of the same kind as 
those of ice and that a clump of ice would certainly be called a 
matenal object. Now I suggest that d urin g this whole discussion 
it is tacitly presupposed that names of ordinary things must not 
be used independently of expressions for possibilities of action. 
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We presuppose for instance that a cloud is some thing which may- 
be reached if we get into an airplane and take off, that it may be 
found at a certain distance from the ground and so on. As far aB 
I can see the discussion becomes nonsensical if we do not mnl™ 
that sort of presuppositions and we cannot express that sort of 
presuppositions m a clear way without adhering to the rule tha t 
names of ordinary things must not be used independently of 
expressions for possibilities of action. Therefore we might, tty 
to keep questions about logical rules apart from questions about 
defining qualities We have to do with a logical rule when we 
can reduce to nonsense by breaking it. To cany through a 
reduction by means of the first rule it is not necessary to delimit the 
field of ordinary things We need only use undoubted instances 
of such things. 

Another example to illustrate the first rule “ he was scolded 
by his chief for not having finished his work.” “ He was scolded 
by a chief who did not (literally) confine his possibilities of action.” 
“ He was scolded by his chief for not having done something 
which, if he had done it would not (literally) have changed 
anything.” 

All three rules may be illustrated by transfo rming the same 
statement “ he went through the sad experience of losing his 
dog.” “ A sad experience of losing a dog which did not confine 
anybody’s possibilities of action was gone through without being 
gone through by anybody.” “A sad experience was gone 
through by somebody who was not anywhere or who was some- 
where without hiB body being there.” 

To get a dear impression of the mdispensability of the rules one 
may try to describe such familiar situations as speeding along a 
highway m a car or looking at a beautiful sunset One may try 
to use phrases like “ we were speeding along a highway which 
did not confine our possibilities of action in a car which did not 
confine our possibilities of action ”. “ To escape collision with 
another car which did not confine our possibilities of action we 
turned a steering-wheel which did not confine our possibilities of 
action ” 

“ Standing on a mountain which did not confine our possi- 
bilities of action we were loo king at a beautiful sunset ” “ We 
were looking at a sunset without bemg on a mountain or any- 
where else.” “ We were looking at a sunset from a mountain, 
but our body was not on the mountain.” ” A beautiful sunset 
was seen but it was not seeu by anybody ” 

I do not think the difficulties we would meet in trying to de- 
scribe such familiar situations without adhering to the rules are 
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accidental They would not diminish but grow with our efforts, 
just as any attempt to dispense with the law of contradiction 
would become more and more hopeless on closer inspection. 

The indispensability of the rules becomes particularly evident 
if we investigate our conditions for describing psychological 
experiments. In ordinary language we describe a psychological 
experiment for instance by talking about placing a person before 
a dark screen with light spots and asking him to tell us what he 
sees. One may try to describe such an experiment un-ambiguously, 
without having recourse to the rules, by means of expressions like 
" we asked somebody to tell us what was seen without being seen 
by anybody ”, " we placed a person whose body did not confine 
our possibilities of action on a chair which did not confine our 
possibilities of action”. How could we possibly repeat an 
experiment described in such language * Once more it should be 
noted that the rules do not m any way concern the contents of 
psychological experiences but only the formal conditions for 
describing them* we may devise an experiment which gives 
people the most extraordinary experience but we still have to de- 
scribe the circumstances by obeying the most commonplace rules. 

I hope this is enough to indicate the grave difficulties we would 
run into if we tried to dispense with the three rules m descriptions. 
A violation of them would make language almost as unfitted for 
description as would a violation of the elementary laws of formal 
logic. For ordinary descriptions we must therefore ascribe 
general validity to them just as we ascnbe general validity to 
formal logic. Instead of saying that logical rules have general 
validity we might say that they represent indispensable conditions 
for clear and unambiguous description Such a terminology 
would mors immediately suggest the relevancy of logical rules in 
epistemology. If certain rules represent indispensable conditions 
for clear descriptions we ought to adhere to them if we want to 
give clear descriptions. And as epistemologists we ought to be 
interested in giving clear and unambiguous descriptions 

Recent discussions 1 show that there is some doubt about the 
status of, e g the law of contradiction and I should therefore like 
to elaborate the point 

Should somebody challenge the view that the law of contradic- 
tion is valid I do not see how we could argue against hvm except 
by showing that by breaking this law we can immediately reduce 
to nonsense any statement he may care to produce. If this did 
not convince him we would be in a rather helpless position. 

1 See C. A Campbell, “ Contradiction . * Law ’ or ‘ Convention ’ ’ , 
Analysis, March 1958. 
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We could o£ course point out that one consequence of his view 
would be that his view might be both right and wrong (not right). 
If, however, this did not deter him, if he said that he did m fact 
understand (and not understand) a formal contradiction and that 
contradictions both could and could not be used to give clear 
descriptions, we would have to acknowledge certain defeat. We 
could not even evaluate his position as right or wrong for we could 
not understand his use of such words (or for that matter his use 
of the word “ understand ”). 

As far as I can see we could only have one reason, but a con- 
clusive one, for saying that adherence to the law of contradiction 
is an indispensable condition for unambiguous descriptions, 
namely that we c ann ot m fact dispense with it There could 
only be one reason, bnt a conclusive one, for saying that adherence 
to the law is not an indispensable condition fox descriptions, 
namely that we could in fact dispense with it and Btdl give 
unambiguous descriptions. In like maimer there could be only 
one reason for or against the mdispensabihty of the proposed 
rules, namely that they could or could not be dispensed with in 
unambiguous descriptions 

If this is so then it follows that all other arguments for or 
against their mdispensabihty must be illusive. Let me give a few 
examples of other arguments which might be thought relevant. 

Until quite recently a great part of the philosophical world was 
— as regards the relationship between language and reality — 
dominated by a view which might be oalled the theory of analy- 
tical and synthetical propositions According to this view all 
propositions may he divided into two classes, the synthetical 
propositions and the analytical propositions The synthetical 
propositions may be true or false according to their correspondence 
with facts, while the analytical propositions are always true 
because they do not deal with reality but only with conventional 
linguistic rules. Now if this theory were correct the three rules 
would have to belong to one or the other of the two classes As 
they can hardly be said to describe facts m any usual sense (in 
my opinion they represent conditions for describing any particular 
fact) they must belong to the analytical propositions and con- 
sequently they must be arbitrary But to say that they are 
arbitrary is the same as to say that they are not indispensable 
To say that they are indispensable but nevertheless arbitrary 
is to use the word “ arbitrary ” m a most confusing way. So if 
we accept the theory of analytical and synthetical propositions 
we must also accept that the three rules are not indispensable 
conditions for description But do we have to accept the theory 4 
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Few people would deny that it may sometimes be useful to dis- 
tinguish between what is true by arbitrary definition and what 
is true because it corresponds to matters of fact It seems, 
however, rash mdeed to infer from this that all true propositions 
must belong to one or the other of the two categories If the 


of analytical and synthetical propositions is wrong, considered as 
a universal theory about the relationship between language and 
reality. How should we decide the issue if not by mvestigatmg 
the facts in the case, namely whether we can or cannot dispense 
with the rules and still talk intelligibly ? 

A similar argument runs like fhiR how do we know that the so- 
called indispensable rules of language are not particularly deep- 
rooted habits of speech, that their apparent necessity does not 
derive from their use during countless ages, that they would not or 
could not have been different if our habits of speech had been 
different * In support much evidence might be adduced tending 
to show that certain modes of speech, by the users felt to be both 
natural and necessary, were in fact different among people belong- 
ing to a different family of language My answer would be that 
ltwouldlead to nonsense to say, e g. that the law of contradiction is 
onlyahabitof speech Thelawof contradiction isan unavoidable 
condition for the use of any expression including the expression 
“ habit of speech We could only explain what is meant by 
“ habit of speech ” by adhering to the law of contradiction. If, 
having given such an explanation, we added “ and the law of 
contradiction m only a habit of speech”, we would be saying 
something very strange We would he saying that we could only 
explam the meaning of “ habit of speech ” by adhermg to a 
certain law and adding that this law was itself an example of that 
which could only be explained by acceptmg its validity Should 
anybody be able to understand the meaning of such a statement ? 
Could it by any standard of unambiguity be called unambiguous * 
In like manner I think we can explam what is meant by “ habit 
of speech ” if we observe the proposed rules and talk about people 
and their circumstances m the usual way But I tlnnk we should 
be led into grave difficulties if we attempted to explain what is 
meant by “ people ” without adhermg to these rules , let alone 
explaining what is meant by their habits of speech If we can 
only talk about the meaning of “ habits of speech ’’ under 
certain conditions it. is not illuminating to call these conditions 
habits of speech. 


theory of analytical and synthetical propositions is correct, ther 
the proposed rules are not indispensable conditions for description 
If, on the other hand, the rules are indispensable then the theorj 
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Similar difficulties arise if we call logical rules mere laws of 
thought or say that they are only psychologically valid If there 
are certain conditions for givmg any psychological description we 
cannot without nonsense call them psychological. 

The examples suffice, I hope, to show that if we want to investi- 
gate our conditions for unambiguous description we had better 
do so and not start with any preconceived ideas about the relation- 
ship between language and reality or about the nature of logic or 
even about the number of logical rules 

After these preparations the problem of objective reality will 
give us little difficulty Smce Descartes and Berkeley discussions 
have mostly proceeded on the assumption that we have something 
given in consciousness and should try to infer from this the 
existence of something existing independently of consciousness 
Put in another way it was assumed that primarily we need 
“ psychological ” expressions (“ think ”, “ feel ”, “ see ”, “ hear ” 
and so on) to describe our experiences 

Now if the rules are valid idle assumption is simply nonsensical. 
According to the rules psychological expressions must be used m 
connection with personal pronouns (or of course persons’ names) 
and these m connection with designations for bodies which in this 
respect may be treated like names of ordinary things . 1 That is 
we must not use designations for bodies independently of expres- 
sions for possibilities of action It ib not so that the existence of 
ordinary things must be inferred from phenomena m conscious- 
ness It is on the contrary so that the description of any content 
of consciousness presupposes a certain use of names of ordinary 
things like tables and chairs According to the rules we cannot 
use even the most “ purely psychological ” expressions like “ joy ” 
or “ anger ” without referring to things which exist independently 
of consciousness A proposition like “ things do not exist when 
they are not perceived ” is contrary to the rules because it makes 
the use of the word “ exist ”, as applied to ordinary things 
dependent on a psychological word like “ perceive ”, while the 
rules say it is the other way round we must not use a word 
like “ perceive ” without using personal pronouns and names of 
ordinary things in connection with expressions for possibilities of 
action Psychological descriptions are irrelevant for objective 
existence because objective existence must be presupposed by any 
psychological description 

1 This does not imply that living foodies must be considered as mechan- 
ical systems I believe on the contrary that it leads to contradiction 
to say that Wo might give a completely deterministic description of an 
organism 
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To start epistemological analysis with the assumption that 
something is given in consciousness which may he described 
without referring to anything else is like starting with the assump- 
tion that we can understand a formal contradiction. To go on 
without revising the assumption is like seeing what would follow 
if a formal contradiction was allowed. As is well known any- 
thing follows if we allow formal contradictions and so the strange 
consequences of many philosophical writings ought not to surprise 
us Unfortunately it is much easier to overlook the logical 
conditions for the use of psychological expressions than it is to 
overlook the logical conditions for the use of expressions like 
“ not ” and “ both-and In some cases it is even exphcitly 
stated that there are no logical conditions for the use of a word 
like “ consciousness ” except those expressed in formal logic I 
refer to expositions where only explicit and ostansive definitions 
are recognized. A pnon we cannot know how many logical 
rules there are besides those governing the use of the logical 
constants, but if we decree that none could be found we are not 
likely to find any. And if we do not find any we may sav almost 
what we please if only formal logic is not violated As long as 
we may say whatever pleases us we cannot hope to create an 
objective science 

Since the advent of Ryle’s book, The Concept of Mind philo- 
sophical discussions have undergone a profound change Atten- 
tion has been drawn to what is called the informal logic of ordinary 
language and a more sober attitude has prevailed The import- 
ance of language to epistemology should be evident as soon as we 
reflect that we have to use language in any philosophical ex- 
position So we had better take care that we do not misuse it 
As is well known the so-called Oxford school has been mainly 
criticized for reducing philosophy to linguistics I think the 
criticism is mostly beside the point, but I do not think that Oxford 
philosophers have said quite clearly why it is so To be sure 
Ryle has emphasized the fact that we are as much concerned with 
concepts as with words and are interested not in linguistics but 
in logic 1 If, however we try to explain the difference between 
logic and linguistics by referring to some standard use we are apt 
to get rather involved m what we say. In an answer to the 
criticism that Oxford philosophers are primarily mteiested in the 
justification of ordinary language Morris Weitz writes . 2 


1 See for instance Gilbert Ryle. “ Ordinary Language Philosophical 
•Heueir, 19S3 

“Morns Weitz, “ Oxford Philosophy \ Philosophical Pciiac, 1033. 
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What is being justified, defended, or legislated is not a 
ordinary expression but the rejection of a -way of talking on thi 
ground that a claim is made that it is sanctioned by the standan 
use of an expression when, as a matter of fact, the standard, aotua 
use does not sanction that way of ta lking What is bem 
said by these philosophers is not that the standard use is in 
violable , the logic of an expression, while it does not fluctuat 
like expressions themselves, does ohange, but what is central ' 
what can and what cannot be said m terms of a particula: 
standard use 

If there are certain indispensable conditions for unambiguo 
description we can, at least as regards the descriptive use c 
language, perhaps say a little more clearly why and how w 
distinguish between logic and syntax we are concerned wit’ 
logic when we investigate our conditions for description. By ai 
indispensable condition for description we will understand a ruli 
the violation of which makes unambiguous description impossible 
In the above mentioned paper Ryle says that philosophers ar 
interested m what is common to different languages. If ther 
are certain indispensable conditions for description we hav 
reason to believe that such conditions are the same m differen 
tongues. 

An interesting fact emerges, if it be accepted that the propose 
rules have general validity, namely that we can only describ 
ordinary experiences in a clear way by obeying some abstract log 
ical rules Although there are certain indispensable conditions fc 
describing experience, we cannot possibly explain why it is so W 
cannot analyse the relationship between experience and descnf 
tion and explain because experience m such and such descnptioi 
must be such and such We cannot do this for the simple reasor 
that any explanation, if it were well-defined, would have to obej, 
the very rules which it was intended to explain Any concej 
which might be used in the explanation depends on the rules anc 
could not be used to explain them If it is true that we can onl;, 
describe a certain content by using a certain form, then we hav 
no means of analysing the relationship between that particula 
content and that particular form. The functioning of logica 
rules may he exemplified and we must verify that they are u 
fact indispensable, but they could never be explained 

Disagreement between positivists and Oxford philosopher 
centers round different conceptions of language The positivistic 
conception goes m the mam back to Berkeley and Hume anc 
decrees roughly that only such elements have a legitimate 
function in language to which corresponding elements could b 
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found in reality. The theory ivas violently criticized in Ryle’s 
review of Carnap’s book, Meaning and Necessity . 1 Oxford philo- 
sophers on the other hand put stress not so much on the elements 
of language as on the rules governing the use of the elements. 
Positivists look on language somewhat m analogy with a picture 
of reality while Oxford philosophers tend to regard language more 
in analogy with a game. In my opinion there can be little doubt 
that the game analogy is the more fruitful and it corresponds to 
trends withm modem linguistics . 2 Nevertheless it must be borne 
in mind that language must be considered as sui genens and that 
accordingly no analogy could ever be quite satisfactory. If we 
confine ourselves to what has vaguely been called descriptions, 
the uniqueness of language reveals itself in the fact that we can 
only distinguish between logic and syntax by referring to the 
descriptive function of language. The game analogy breaks 
down before the descriptive function of language just as the 
picture analogy breaks down before the fact that language can 
only fulfil its descriptive function if certain abstract rules are 
observed 

University of Copenhagen 

* Gilbert Ryle, “ Meaning and Necessity ”, Philosophy, 1949. 

2 It is interesting to note tie likeness — as regards essential features — 
between modem phyBics, linguistics mid epistemology. See for instance 
Niels Bohr Discussion t nth Einstein, and Lotus Hjelmslev, Prolegomena to a 
Theory of Language 



IV.— TWO TYPES OF HYPOTHETICAL 
STATEMENTS 


Bt E. J. ClEXIUXXEX 

Is this paper I want to draw a distinction between two hinds of 
hypothetical statements, and to show that the relation between 
an argument and a hypothetical statement of the one sort is 
different from that between the argument and the hypothetical 
statement of the other sort. 

A hypothetical statement may assert a connection between 
two actual statements : for example, “ If Jones has passed his 
examinations, his appointment is certain ", and “ If all metals 
are conductors, then copper is a conductor *\ Such hypotheticals 
we will designate “ concrete ”. 

There are also hypotheticals which include in their clauses a vari- 
able so that a relationship is asserted not between an actual pair 
of statements but between any pair of statements which results 
when the variables are given values. For instance, ** If anything 
is a metal it will conduct electricity” asserts a relationship between 
all statements of the form ” It is a metal ' s and those of the form 
*'It conducts electricity ". Such hypotheticals we will call 
*" variable 

Since according to the normal convention for the use of symbols 
in logic, ** p ’’ and c ‘q ” stand for propositions or statements, 
hypotheticals represented by "‘if p then q” will he concrete 
hypotheticals. Those represented by c ‘ (x) if Ex then Gx ** will 
he variable hypotheticals. 

Any argument at all can he characterised as “ p eo q ", for even 
if the argument is quite complicated we can take the conjunction 
of all the premisses together as the premiss “ p Given an 
argument “ p so q there is one concrete hypothetical which 
corresponds to it uniquely, namely “ if p then q We will call 
the hypothetical standing in such a relation to an argument the 
“ ad hoc hypothetical of the argument 

In general there will he no single variable hypothetical that 
corresponds to an argument. In constructing the ad hoc hypo- 
thetical of an argument we make direct use of the statements 
that constitute premiss and conclusion of the argument. But if 
we set out to construct a variable hypothetical we must construct 
a statement frame from a statement, and if there is more than 
one term which could be replaced by a variable there will be no 
single way of doing this. Eor example, from the statement “ This 
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cylindrical piece of copper is an electrical conductor ”, we could 
construct such, statement frames as “ X is a conductor ”, “ X is a 
copper conductor”, “X is a cylindrically shaped conductor”, etc. 

We must note the existence of some hypothetical which are 
ambiguous as regards their classification as concrete or variable 
Words such as “ this ”, “ that ” and “ today ”, which in their 
primary meaning refer to something indicated by the context, 
can also be used as variables, especially m hypothetieals. “ If 
this is an A it is a B ” could refer only to the single object, but on 
other occasions it could be used with the same meaning as “ If 
anything is an A then it is a B " “If today is Monday then to- 
morrow is Tuesday ” could well be used with the same meaning 
as “ If any day is a Monday then the following day is a Tuesday 

From our general knowledge and the context it will usually be 
clear when one of these ambiguous locutions is being used ex- 
clusively as a concrete hypothetical. However when the variable 
hypothetical is clearly true the question “ which meaning holds * ” 
might be unanswerable , for the ambiguity in the expression might 
be paralleled by an ambiguity in the intention of the speaker 

For example, a person saying “ If today is Monday then to- 
morrow is Tuesday” may be concerned solely with the day 
following the day on which he is speaking To this extent he 
intends the concrete meaning of the hypothetical sentence. Yet 
he certainly knows that if any day is a Monday then the following 
day is a Tuesday, even assuming that he has not deliberated on it 
before speaking There would seem to be a case both for and 
against saying that he intends the variable as well as the con- 
crete meaning of his locution I do not want to go into this 
question here, but merely to distinguish the two distinct roles 
that such sentences can play. 

In his article “ If, So and Because ’’j 1 Professor Ryle deals, 
among other things, with the question • “ How does an argu- 
ment require the truth of the hypothetical statement which cor- 
responds to it * ” Since an argument is not a statement, the 
argument can not entail the hypothetical statement nor can the 
argument in any sense include the hypothetical statement Nor 
is the view that the hypothetical is just the argument reworded 
tenable, for the hypothetical does not assert that which is as- 
serted by the premiss and conclusion in the argument. Again, 
the view that the hypothetical is required by the argument to 
make it valid leads to an infinite regress 

1 G Bylo, “ If, So and Because ", Philosophical Analysis, ed 31 Black, 
p 323 
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According to Ryle, hypothetical statements must be seen as 
“ post inferential levels of discourse ” or “ sophistications upon 
inference That is, to understand a hypothetical statement we 
must know what it is to infer or argue, for in learning “ if p then 
q ” I am learning that I am authorised to argue “ p so q 

Tn dealing with this relationship between arguments and hypo- 
thetical statements it is important to consider the difference be- 
tween variable and concrete hypotheticals Ryle’s position as 
applied to concrete hypotheticals needs no qualification. To say 
that the argument “ p so q ” is valid is exactly the same as saying 
that the ad hoc hypothetical “ if p then q ” is true. 

However the case with variable hypothetical is not the same. 
We can agree that a variable hypothetical says primarily 
that a certain sort of argument is valid However, in saying this 
something else is implied “ If any thing is an A then it is a B ” 
asserts primarily that we can always conclude a statement of the 
form “XisaB” from a statement of the form “ X is an A ”, 
For this to be so there must be a certain pattern in the facts , the 
pattern that is asserted by “ all As are Bs ”. 

No such faotual claim is made by concrete hypotheticals. 
Whether the argument “ this is an A so it is a B ” is valid certainly 
depends on what the facts are But the statement that this 
argument is valid does not tell us what these facts are. For there 
are various factual patterns that could justify the argument 
The argument will be valid if all things that are A are B. It will 
also be valid if only those things which are both A and C are B 
and if it had been noted, although not mentioned, that this is a C 
aB well as an A There might be, m fact, quite a number of 
features of a context taken into consideration when we say “ If 
this is an A then it is a B ” For example, in the light of the in- 
formation that Tuesday 10th June was about seven days ago, the 
argument “ Today is Monday so tomorrow is the 17th June ’ is 
valid. The validity of this argument does not imply the truth of 
“ If any day is a Monday then the following day is the 17th June . 
Agam, even if it was false that all metals are electrical conductors 
it would be possible for the argument, “ this is a metal so it is an 
electrical conductor ”, to be valid. It would be valid if it had 
previously been established, perhaps on the grounds of its colour, 
that the only metal the specimen could be was copper which was 
known to be an electrical conductor 

The ad 7ioo hypothetical “ if this is an A then it is a B ” tells us 
only that the argument is valid It gives us no information about 
why the argument is valid, because it does not tell us what pattern 
in the facts is responsible for the validity of the argument The 
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variable hypothetical, on the other hand, does tell ns why the 
argument is valid, because it asserts, implicitly, that there is a 
specific factual pattern and it is this pattern which makes the 
argument valid. 

Ryle says that the principle of an inference cannot be one of its 
premisses. He goes on . “ It is not merely that the officially 
recognised Rules of Inference cannot be given the role of premiss 
components in all the specific inferences that are made in accor- 
dance with them The same thing is true of the most ‘ meaty ’ 
and determinate hypothetical statements, like ‘ if today is Mon- 
day, tomorrow is Tuesday ’ . The principle of an inference 

cannot be one of its premisses or a part of its premiss.” 1 
Now certainly in calling something a principle of an argument 
we are distinguishing it from the premiss. But something more 
than a verbal point is at stake here Is there a categorical dif- 
ference between the premiss and the principle of an argument, or 
might the principle have been stated as part of the premiss, if, 
for example, the argument had been more fully stated ? Let ns 
consider separately concrete hypotheticals, rules of inference and 
variable hypotheticals 

The ad hoc hypothetical of an argument cannot be described as a 
suppressed premiss of the argument, for the argument “ P and, if 
P then q, so q ” includes a redundancy. Just as much is said by 
the original argument, “P so q”. All that has been added is 
the assertion that the original argument was valid. That this -was 
believed by the arguer was evident from the fact that he so argued, 
and consequently there is no point in his stating it. Certainly its 
addition m no way strengthens or expands the argument 
A rule of inference would also be redundant if added to an 
argument, although in a rather different way A rule of inference 
only applies to an argument which is already logically valid , 
that is an argument which can be seen to be valid without re- 
course to any additional information The addition of anything 
to such an argument is clearly redundant, especially if that which 
is added can be seen to be true with no more ease than the 
argument can be seen to be valid 
To restate the original^ argument so as to include the variable 
hypothetical would not be to add something redundant, for the 
variable hypothetical not only asserts that the original argument 
was sound, but also states why, as it gives additional information 
A.d hoc hypotheticals and rules of inference are, then, categori- 
cally diffeient from piemisses, but vanable hypotheticals are not. 

1 Ryle, op, ctt p 32$ 
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In many cases the addition of a variable hypothetical, or the 
generalisation that it implies, to an argument would be pointless 
simply because its truth is so well known. But this does not 
constitute logical redundancy. To sum up, arguments of the 
form “ p, if p then q, so q” include a redundant premiss, but 
arguments of the form “ (x) if Fx then Gx, Fa so Ga ” do not 

Byle proposes the term “inference warrant” to designate 
hypotheticals and also to mdioate their relationship to argu- 
ments He includes both concrete and variable hypotheticals 
under the term. This concept of “ inference license ” seems to 
rest on two separate features of hypothetical statements, the 
categorical distinction between hypotheticals amd premisses, and 
the role of hypotheticals as giving the justification of arguments. 
But no hypothetical has both these features Particular hypo- 
theticals are categorically different from the premisses, but do 
not give the grounds of arguments Variable hypotheticals do 
give the grounds of arguments and mi g ht, be called inference 
warrants. However these are not categorically different from 
premisses and might well be called suppressed premisses. 

I now want to show how the distinction between the two kinds 
of hypotheticals is necessary to deal with quite a different pro- 
blem namely, to distinguish those arguments which are demon- 
strative in their logical form from those which are not. 

In dealing with arguments as actually uttered, the distinction 
between demonstrative and non-demonstiative can be drawn with 
precision A “ demonstrative argument ” can be defined as one 
in which a contradiction results if the premiss or premisses 
are asserted and the conclusion denied Faced with an actual argu- 
ment we can apply this test m a quite straightforward manner, 
as there is not likely to be much difficulty in deciding whether a 
given group of statements constitute a self-contradiction. 

However, we cannot rest content with this distinction In the 
first place haidly any aiguments as actually stated are demon- 
strative on this definition Even arguments in geometry, such 
as “ In triangle ABC side AB is equal to the side AC so angles B 
and C are equal ”, or pioofs as given by Archimedes, for example, 
would not be demonstrative , for no contradiction would he 
involved m asserting the premisses and denying the conclusions 
Secondly, the fact that many such arguments are not demon- 
strative is purely accidental as fai as logic is concerned Con- 
sider these two arguments “ All sixth form boys are sitting for 
their exams tins term so John is ”, and, “ All sixth form boys are 
sitting for their exams this term and John is a sixth form boy so 
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John is sitti ng for his exams ’* The latter is demonstrative : 
the firs t is not. Yet both arguments express the same inference ; 
the first is, as it were, an abbreviation of the second Similarly, 
nT gmnenta m geometry could be expanded so that the theorems 
on which they depend were actually stated instead of being taken 
for granted 

If the distinction between demonstrative and non-demonstra- 
tive is going to reflect a logical and not purely stylistic distinc- 
tion, it would seem that an argument should be fully stated before 
the test is applied However, unless care is taken m specifying 
what is to count as a fully stated argument, this policy in its turn 
can lead to paradoxical results. Arguments which have been 
traditionally represented as the opposite of demonstrative may 
appear to be demonstrative. 

To state an argument fully, it is, presumably, necessary to 
make explicit any suppressed premisses If ad hoc hypotheticals 
were accepted as suppressed premisses, all arguments would be 
demonstrative when fully stated. However we have seen that it 
is inappropriate to consider the ad hoc hypothetical of an argu- 
ment as a suppressed premiss An ad hoc hypothetical simply 
asserts that the argument is valid. While a variable hypothetical 
could give information additional to that in the premiss of an 
argument, a concrete hypothetical could not, and its addition to 
the argument would be redundant. 

Again, to suppose that the ad hoc hypothetical was a suppressed 
premiss of an argument which must be stated to give the argu- 
ment in full, would lead to the infinite regress that Ryle has indi- 
cated Once the ad hoc hypothetical of an argument has been 
added to its premiss we have another argument with a more com- 
plex premiss, and this argument in turn has an ad hoc hypothetical 
which must be stated, and so on to infinit y. 

Thus the fact that there is a sense m which the ad hoc hypo- 
thetical is presupposed by an argument must not lead us to con- 
sider it as a suppressed premiss A suppressed premiss should 
be seen as a statement of information which is presupposed in 
uttermg the argument. As ad hoc hypotheticals asseit no new 
information they are not suppressed premisses 

We now have a definition of demonstrative arguments, namely, 
those in which a contradiction arises when the stated and sup- 
pressed premisses are asserted and the conclusion denied This 
definition depends on that of “ suppressed premiss given above. 
But difficulties could arise m applying this latter definition, for it 
might be doubtful whether certain statements are presupposed. 
This is an inevitable consequence of going beyond that which is 
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actually given in an argument. However, when it is uncertain which 
of two or more alternatives is presupposed hy an argument, we 


can decide the logical structure of the argument for each alternative. 

Contemporary logicians who claim that inductive arguments 
become demonstrative when all the premisses are stated , 1 do bo 


by allowing ad hoc hypothetical as premisses. Suppose we have 
argued “ all As investigated are Bs, therefore all As are Bs ”, 
Now it is suggested that in so domg we are assuming that that 
which is co mmo n to the sample is co mmo n to all individuals of 


the given kind and that if this assumption is stated as an addi- 
tional premiss of the argument it becomes demonstrative. But 
this assumption is somewhat ambiguous and we will find that if 
it is clarified it is either the ad hoc hypothetical or alternatively a 
statement which is clearly false and which would not normally be 
presupposed by anyone arguing inductively. M What is common 
to the sample ” might refer to the particular property in question , 
m this case the assumption becomes equivalent to the ad hoc 
hypothetical, “ If this property is common to this sample, it is 
common to all individuals of this kind ” On the other hand, 


“ what is common to the sample ” might mean “ whatever is 
common to the sample ” On this interpretation that which ib 
suggested as the assumption of the argument is patently false, 
for given any sample at all, there must be some properties which 
are common to it but do not extend to the class as a whole If no 


other, there is the property of belonging to the sample, and cer- 
tain spatial and temporal properties associated with this 

When we argue from a sample to all individuals of the kind 
there is almost certain to be additional information either expli- 
citly stated or presupposed. Usually such information will only 
strengthen the argument, but in some cases, when the additional 
information takes the form of a suitable generalisation, the fully 
stated argument will be demonstrative • I do not want to claim 
that everything which appears to be an inductive argument is non- 
demonstrative, but merely to reject the view that for every mduc- 
tive argument there is a suppressed premiss which, if stated, 


makes the argument demonstrative. 

This view ib only tenable if we neglect the important distinc- 
tion between the way some arguments presuppose additional 
information, and the way in which all arguments “ presuppose 


their ad hoc hypothetical 


University of Melbourne 

1 See, for example, Cohen and Nagel, An Introduction to Logic and 
Scientific Method, p 276 



V.— THE “IS-OUGHT”: AN UNNECESSARY 
DUALISM 

By M. Zimmerman 

Suppose we never break through the “ is-ought ” barrier, what 
then* Let us speculate. Then we can never justify ethics and 
morality. Well, perhaps this would only be true for naturalists, 
empiricists, emotmsts, * e for those who believe that statements 
are justified only if supported by “ is " statements Hold on. 
How could they talk about statements being “ justified ” only if 
supported by “ is ” statements, if by “ justified ” they mean 
“ ought to be beheved ”* Would not this be one case of an 
“ ought ” statement m the need of being justified by being 
supported by “ is " statements, one alleged break through the 
“ is-ought ” barrier* 

Well, let us go on. Suppose everybody took this position, t.e 
nobody ever believes anything not supported by “ is ” statements. 
Also, suppose by " ethics ” and “ morality ” we mean “ ought ” 
statements Then it would follow that we could never justify 
ethics and morality Remember, nobody believes anything not 
supported by “ is ” statements, we can never get “ ought ” state- 
ments from “ is ” statements (we cannot break through the 
“ is-ought ” barrier), and ethics and morahty consist of “ ought ” 
statements. 

Disaster' We can never justify ethics and morality* What 
have they done to us* Well, let us continue speculating 

Suppose a prisoner, who recently lolled his wife and three 
children admittedly to collect their life insurance, and is found 
sane, is before a judge about to sentence him. Ought the judge 
to sentence him* Remember, neither we nor the judge beheve 
we “ ought ” to do anything smoe we cannot get an “ ought ” 
from an “is” and we only believe statements supported by “ is ” 
statements Well, the judge wants to sentence him We want 
the judge to sentence him We beheve the judge will sentence 
him because we beheve the judge wants to remain a judge and 
will not remain a judge if he does not sentence him. These 
statements can be supported by “ is ” statements, so we can 
beheve them Well, “ ought ” the judge to want to sentence 
him, “ ought ” we to want him to sentence him* Of course not, 
smoe we do not beheve “ ought ” statements Does that mean 
the judge will not want to sentence him, that we will not want the 
judge to sentence him* of course not, since these are all “ is 
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supportable ” statements Well, how do we know the judge 
wants to and will sentence him, that we want the judge to 
sentence him? Well, these are “is supportable” statements 
and we may know them from what we know about judges who 
want to remain judges, about people, psychology, law, govern- 
ment, crimes, punishment, etc These are all “ is supportable " 
statements. 

Well, let us revise our story Suppose the prisoner turns out 
to be insane, completely insane, has been for a long time Then 
we ought not to punish him ; confine him, institutionalize hrm^ 
treat him, yes, but ought we to punish him? No. But hold on, 
we cannot say we “ ought ” not to, remember* Well, will we 
refrain from punishing him, will the judge refrain from sentencing 
him , knowing that he is insane? That depends. 

Let us digress for a moment What would happen m a society 
of “ ought ” believers, would they punish the insane man* Well, 
that depends. Some people would believe we “ ought ” to, and 
some we “ ought ” not to. 

Let ns return to the society of “ is ” believers. Would they 
punish the insane man, would the judge sentence him* Well, 
some of us would want to punish him even if he is insane. Some 
of us, however, would not want to punish him, would feel nothing 
is to be gained by it, that more is to be gamed by institution- 
alizing him, treating him, etc. Remember, these are all “ is sup- 
portable ” statements, and we can believe them and know them 
the way we know any land of an “ is supportable ” statement 

True, but can we show the people who want to punish the 
insane man that they “ ought ” not to punish an insane man* 
Of course not. "Ought” statements, veiboten, remember* 
Well, can we show them that nothing is to be gamed by punishing 
him, that institutionalizing him, etc , will prevent him from 
committing similar crimes* Surely we oan the way we can for 
any “ is supportable ” statement. 

Yes, but will we show them that nothing is to be gained from 
punishing him, etc., will we want to do this? Well, some of us 
will, some of us will feel sorry for the insane man, will sympathize 
with him , because he could not help doing what he did Hold on. 
How is it that because he could not help doing what he did, we 
will want him not to be punished, we will want to persuade others 
not to want him to be punished, etc ? After all, we cannot say that 
because he could not help doing what he did, he ought not to be 
punished, that we ought not to want him to be punished, can we* 

Sure, but it is a fact that some of us will not want him to be 
punished for something he could not help doing, this is an “ is 
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supportable ” statement It is also a fact that some of us -will 
want to and try to persuade others to feel and want and act m the 
same way. These are all “ is supportable ” statements 

Well, but this is all pretty arbitrary, is it not* After all, 
people’s feelings are pretty fickle, liable to change from one 
moment to the next Thus, as originally supposed, if the prisoner 
were sane, his being punished would depend on how the judge, on 
how we happened to feel at the time. Likewise, if the prisoner 
happened to be insane, his fate would be subjected to the same 
sort of arbitrariness would it not* Well what do you expect in a 
society without “ ethics ” and “ morality ”? It would be no 
surprise if a sane man got away with murder and an insane man 
were to be “ murdered ” . 

Let us digress agam Would it be any different in a society of 
“ ought ” believers* Would not there be some who felt we 
“ought ” to punish a man even if he were insane* Would 
anything be gained by saying that something ought to be done or 
not done merely because it just ought to be done or not done? 
Would any more be gamed in such a society by trying to support 
“ ought ” statements with “ is '* statements than in the society 
we have .imagined in which “ ought ” statements were dispensed 
with and only “ is *’ statements were used* 

But still, m a society of " ought ” believers we have “ ethical ” 
and “ moral ” standards to appeal to, whereas m a society of “ is ” 
believers there are no ethical and moral standards as guides, so 
does not this make a big difference* 

Well, hut m a society of “ ought behevers, where there are 
disagreements in ethical and moral standards what is there to 
appeal to? Is it not merely a matter of some saying we ought 
because we ought and others saying we ought not because we 
ought not* Is not this arbitrary* And if we appeal to “ is ” 
statements m support of “ ought ” statements, are we any better 
off than a society of “ is ” behevers. with the added disadvan- 
tage of trying to break through the “ is-ought ” barrier* How 
frustrating l 

But look here, what about the areas of agreement in ethical and 
moral standards, not only among different cultures and societies, 
but even where they disagree, within different cultures and 
societies* Do not ethical and moral standards serve a useful and 
essential function here* For example, should not we be thankful 
that m Western cultures there is fairly universal agreement (even 
where we sometimes pay mere hp-service to it) that we “ ought ” 
not to punish an innocent person and we ought not to punish 
even a “guilty” but insane man* 
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However, is not the point not that we generally agree that we 
ought not to do these things, but rather that we do not do these 
things, we do not want to do these things, we want to try to 
persuade others not to want or do these things, and we Bet up 
laws and courts to prevent these things from occurring* Are 
not these all “ is ” and “ is supportable 51 statements which would 
be just as true and to the same extent believed m a society of “ is ” 
believers* Do not people generally try to do or prevent what 
they want very much to do or prevent, and would not a society of 
“is” believers want and try to do or prevent what a society of 
“ ought ” believers believe they ought to do or prevent* 

Have we not overlooked an important function of “ ought ” 
statements which is brought out by the fact that we do not 
normally, it would be odd to, tell people that they “ ought ” to 
do something they want to do* Is it not the getting people to do 
what they do not want to do or refrain from doing what they 
want to do, by telling them they ought or ought not to respec- 
tively, precisely what would be lacking m a society of “is” 
believers* 

Yes, but can you think of any case where we get people to 
do what they ought to though they do not want to, merely 
because we tell them they ought to, where we could not have 
found a better way, without use of “ ought ” statements, to 
achieve the same end* Let us look at this more closely 

If a man wants to break promises, tell lies, rape or kill, which 
is better, merely telling Turn he ought not to, even if it succeeds 
in restraining him, or telling him that if he does what he wants, 
he will be disliked, ostracized, punished or killed* This is not 
all We can not only tell him these things, we can do some or all of 
these thin gs But there is even more, much more and even more 
important We can use all our resources of knowledge, in the 
sciences, in psychology, economics, sociology, etc , and the 
further acquisition of knowledge to get him and others to do the 
things we want him and others to do Note that these are all 
“is or “is supportable ” statements Incidentally, is not this 
part of what Socrates was getting at when he said that evil is a 
lesult of ignorance* 

Well, but have not we completely disregarded those who believe 
we can begin with “ ought ” statements, that we do not have to 
get them logically, deductively or inductively, from "is 
statements, that by “ intuition ” or “ insight ” or “ non-natural 
quahties, we can know what ought or ought not to be* Further- 
more, even if we cannot get from an “ is ” to an “ ought ” surely 
this is not a symmetrical relation, surely we can get from an 
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“ ought ” to an “ is ” ; so if those who believe we can. begin with 
“ ought ” statements are correct, would not dispensing with 
ought statements be doing away with an important body of 
ethical and moral truths* If we can know and let others know, 
we ought to tell the truth, to keep promises, to preserve life, not 
to commit adultery, not to inflict needless pam, and knowing 
this we can infer that we are more or less likely to do what we 
ought or ought not to, would not discarding " ought” statements 
be sheer folly, even madness? 

Yes, but even if those who beheve we can begin with “ ought ” 
statements were correct, even if we could know these things, is not 
the important thing not that we could know these things, but 
what we would do and refrain from doing? Is it really the case 
that if we could really “ know ’ that we ought to do something, 
that if we were to nevertheless dispense with believing “ ought ” 
statements, that we are less likely to do it* Even if we dispensed 
with “ ought ” statements, is it not true that we would tend to 
want to do what we happen to beheve we ought to even if we also 
had “ is ” reasons for not wanting to do it* Even m those cases 
where we have an overwhelming desire not to do what we believe 
we ought to, either the use of “ ought ” statements will be in- 
effective, or, as already indicated, use of or appeal to other means 
(punishment, education, etc ) will be as likely (if not more) to 
accomplish the end 

More important than this, it is as difficult, if not more, to show 
that we can begin with “ought” statements as it is to breakthrough 
the ls-ought barrier Worse, those who beheve we can, have 
continually disagreed over what ought statements to begin with. 
If we are told by some that it is self-evident that we ought to 
preserve our own life, and by others that it is self-evident that we 
ought to sacrifice our hves for our country, what then* If two 
incompatible statements are said to be self-evident and it is 
really the case that one of them is self-evident, then it follows that 
the other one cannot be, but has been mistakenly taken to be 
self-evident It does not even make sense to ask, how do we 
decide, for deciding implies looking for evidence which implies 
that they are not self-evident to begin with. And even if we 
look for evidence, % e , evidence consisting of ** is supportable ” 
statements, we are back to the “ ls-ought *’ impasse 

But you know, we have been supposing all along that we cannot 
break through the is-ought barrier. Suppose we can, suppose 
those who beheve we can are correct* Now, I do not have in 
mind those who believe we can because they believe “ ought ” 
statements are translatable into “ is ” statements , in the last 
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analysis, this comes to dispensing with “ought” statements anyway 
for it amounts to believing “ is ” or “ is supportable ” statements 
only, whether m “ disguised ” form or otherwise I am refemng 
to those who believe that, just as “ is ” statements have a “ logic 
of their own ”, inductive or deductive, which enables us to give 
acceptable “ is ” reasons m support of them, “ ought ” state- 
ments have their own kind of logic which permits us to give 
acceptable “ is ” reasons m support of them 
For example, it seems reasonable to accept as an “ is ” reason 
for saying we ought not to punish an insane man, that he could 
not help doing what he did, does it not* Suppose this were true 
for other “ought” statements as well, suppose that, atleastinmany 
other cases, we could break through the is-ought bamer, would 
not dispensing with “ought” statements be like dispensing with 
inductive arguments because it has a “ different kind of logic” 
from that of deductive arguments* 

Well, suppose m the case of some “ought” statements we can 
break through the is-ought barrier, suppose, for example, that 
most people find the “ is ” statement that a man could not help 
doing what he did, an acceptable “ is ” reason for saying that he 
“ ought ” not to be punished* What are we aiming for here in 
getting people to say that an insane man ought not to be punished, 
if other than that we do not want to and will not punish an insane 
man* Would it be any different if we had said that since he 
could not help doing what he did, we have an acceptable reason 
for saying that we do not want, we do not want others to want, 
we will not and will try to persuade others not to, punish him* 
Do we really think that anybody who accepts the above “ is- 
ought ” argument as reasonable, will not do the same for the 
above “ is-is ” argument* And if there are a few people who do 
not find the “ is-is ” argument reasonable, do we really believe 
they will find the “ is-onght ” argument reasonable* And even 
if a person were to accept the “ is-onght ” argument and never- 
theless reject the " is-is ” argument, would not this amount to 
his saying that what is an acceptable reason for saying that we 
ought not to punish an insane man, is not an acceptable reason 
for saying we do not want, we do not want others to want, we wifi 
not and will try to persuade others not to, punish him* And 
would not this defeat the purpose of getting him to say that we 
ought not to pumsh an insane man, of getting him to accept the 
“ is-ought ” argument, of not dispensing with “ought” statements 
Furthermore, in having supposed all along that we could not 
break thiougli the is-ought bamer, we may have failed to realize 
that this is much more than a mere supposition. It is a real 
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impasse. Not only is there disagreement about whether we can 
break through the ls-ought barrier, and here I suspect that there 
are more who beheve we cannot than there are who believe we 
can, but even among those who beheve we can there is disagree- 
ment about which “ is ” statements are to be considered accept- 
able or even relevant reasons m support of “ ought ” statements 
Even the few who beheve that ethical and moral statements have 
a logic of their own, seem to end up with logics of their own for 
ethical and moral statements 

Oh well, but we have taken a relatively trivial example of a 
man having committed a few murders, an example which can 
hardly serve as a model case of important ethical and moral 
conflict When you consider something like contemporary 
totalitarianism, involving persecution, concentration camps, 
secret police, executions, destruction of freedom, denial of life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, and all the other things in life we 
hold to be of greatest value, then we can Bee more clearly the 
importance, mdeed the necessity of “ ethics” and “morality”. 
What could be a better example of " is ” believers than a society- 
ruled by dictators, tyrants, men who have dispensed with 
“ ethics ” and “ morality ” who are not in the least concerned 
with what “ ought ” to be done, only concerned with doing what 
they want, with what is 

Look here It is not really fair to suggest that Hitler did not 
beheve and say that we “ ought” to persecute Jews, that Stalin 
did not beheve and say that we “ ought ” to destroy bourgeois 
democracy, etc , but let that pasB It iB hardly necessary to 
point out that some of the foulest deeds m history, the present- 
day brutalities of totalitarianism, have been committed m the 
name of “ ought ” statements. 

But to get to the real point Do we think that in a society of 
" is ” believers, people are less likely to want and fight for life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happmess, that they will want and 
accept concentration camps, persecution, secret police, etc.* Do 
we honestly beheve that a person does not want to be put in a 
concentration camp or be executed because he beheves that he 
ought not to be* Do we really beheve that the development of 
democracy, the desire for freedom, etc , is a result of a senes of 
“ ought ” beliefs, or do we beheve that it is connected with what 
we know and could know about the kind of animal man happens 
to be and the world he lives m, which we can descnbe m terms of 
“ is supportable ” statements* It is true, of course, that some 
people want to and try to persecute others, destroy freedom, etc., 
but it is also true that some people also beheve we ought to do 
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these things, so it Trill not do to say that nsing “ ought ” state- 
ments is more likely to prevent these things from occurring than 
dispensing with them. 

Look at it this way. We happen to believe in democracy, free- 
dom, we are opposed to totalitarianism, etc. It does not matter 
here whether we say we ought to believe in or want democracy 
How do we go about attaining this end? If we continue to use 
the “ ought ’’ language we will continue to be stuck with 
finding the right “ ought * 3 statements to begin with, or the “ is- 
ought 33 barrier. Remember, the totalxtarians will also be using 
the “ ought ” language for their own ends. In the case of 
finding the right “ ought " statements to begin with, the totali- 
tarians will proclaim their self-evident truths just as we will In 
the case of the is-ought barrier, we will be as unable to break 
through as they wilL 

How suppose “ ought ** statements are dispensed with, then 
what? We will no longer have to worry about and spend tone 
finding the right “ought 5: statements to begin with or bridging the 
gap between what “ is ” and what “ ought ” to he. We will be 
able to concentrate on finding “is” and “is supportable ' 3 
statements, finding out why people want to persecute and enslave 
others, discovering the economic, social, political, psychological, 
etc., reasons far the existence of democracy, totalitarianism, etc 

We will be able to find out ways of promoting the one and 
preventing the other. Isn 3 t this the sort of thing Dewey had in 
mind in reiterating the need for scientific method in ethics, in 
the social sciences? 

Hold on. Saying we will be able to do these things, promote 
democracy, etc., does not mean we will do these things or even 
want to do them. And it does not mean that the totafitarians 
will not be able to or not actually try to promote totalitarianism. 
Also, all this talk about obtaining more knowledge, etc. and 
nsing it to promote democracy and prevent totalitarianism, how 
do we know that people will do this sorb of thing or even desire 
to do this? 

Oh well Of course there is no guarantee they will do this, 
any more than there is that a world of “ ought 33 believers wiD- 
But without “ought 33 statements or the gap between “is 3 and 
“ought ' 3 statements to bridge and the hindering results therefrom, 
the only thing they will have left to fall back on will be the search 
for “ is supportable 33 statements, the acquisition of more know- 
ledge. and so on. People will not spend their time telling each 
other they ought to support or destroy democracy, they ought to 
fight or adopt totalitarianism, etc. They will not spend their 
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tune giving “ is ' reasons why they “ ought ’* or ‘ ought not " 
to do suoli and such, and finding themselves unable to show how 
from the “ is “ reasons they offer it follows that they “ ought ” 
or “ ought not to do such and such. 

Yes, but what is wrong with doing both? Why can’t we 
continue using “ ought ” statements, as well as “ is ’* statements, 
thereby getting the benefit of both, just as we have been doing 
all along* 

But the whole point has been to consider not merely whether we 
can do just as well without “ ought ” statements, but whether we 
can do even better without the long history of trying to break 
through the insufferable “ ls-ought ” barrier. The point is that 
if we think we have to rely on “ ought ” statements, if we find it 
impossible to get from an “ is ’ to an “ ought then we will 
have the land of situation we do in fact have in the present 
impasse in ethics and morality. It is not a question of getting the 
benefit of both but rather getting the benefit of one without the 
hindrance of the other 

Well, this whole thing seems very odd. does it not? I mean, 
this attempt to show that we ought to do away with “ ought ” 
statements because of the is-ought barrier, and trying to show 
this by using “ is ’* statements 

Not at all, there is no need to think we are trying to show that 
we “ ought ” to do away with ought statements Bather we are 
merely wondering about what would happen if we dispensed 
with “ ought *’ statements as compared to what we can expect if 
we do not. 

But there seems to be another paradox here. After all, 
have not we presupposed all along that we ought to believe “ is- 
supporbable ” statements only? And we cannot say that it is 
self-evident that we ought to do this, or that we have " is ” 
reasons for doing this, can we* 

True, but this is the same thing, for we have been merely con- 
sidering what is likely to happen if we rely on “ is-supportable ’’ 
statements only, as compared to what we can expect if we do not. 

New York University 



VI.— MATERIAL IMPLICATION RE-EXAMINED 

By Theodore 0 Denise 

Given a sequence of valid arguments from ordinary discourse of 
the form p \q and q, r.-.s, the p and q statements consistent and 
the q, r and s statements consistent, does it follow that the 
argument of form p, r.* s is valid and that the p, r and s statements 
are consistent ? If innocent of the logic of material implication, 
we would not, I think, hesitate to say it does , if guilty, we say 
only that the argument is valid and that its component statements 
may or may not form a consistent set. This is one way of indi- 
cating the restriction upon the range of consistency as compared 
to the range of validity which almost universally surprises those 
turning to the material logic for instruction m analysing ordinary 
argument Tor some, a logic so “ paradoxical ” can be employed 
only with misgivings. 

We accept the possibility of inconsistency m the thud of the 
foregomg arguments as material logicians because, by uniform 
statement-substitutions for statement- variables in the three 
argument-forms, we can show such a set of arguments as 
P • ~ P 3 Q, ~ P 3 Q, ~ P Q and P, ~ P Q, 
or agam, 

P * ~ Q 3 P, ~ Q 3 P, ~ P/.Q and P, ~ P .■. Q. 

Is the wider claim for consistency at issue here, the “ natural ” 
claim, defensible against this * I believe it is and will so argue 
But is it defensible without demanding that the system of 
material implication be radically altered or else wholly consigned 
once and for all to the mathematicians ? Agam, I believe it is. 

The resolution of the problem as stated depends on taking 
certain distinctions seriously, chiefly the distinction between a 
statement as asserted and a statement as postulated. The 
ramifications of this resolution extend quite obviously throughout 
the length and breadth of organized knowledge, or so it seems to 
me But I shall not enter into the heady occupation of chasing 
ramifications at this time 

1. When asked for examples from language of material con- 
ditionals which are ]ust that and not, perhaps, obscure causal or 
analytical conditionals or conditionals of some other sort, we 
turn typically to such statements as " If I have not taken leave 
of my faculties, this is Monday ” (~ F 3 M) and “ If this book is 
not subversive, then two plus two does not equal four 
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(~ g a ~ B) It is, however, commonplace to observe about 
such examples that they amount to assertions of simple state- 
ments, the first telling what day of the week it is and. the second 
condemning a book Taking thm lead seriously, let us theorize 
about the way in which as listeners we come to regard M and S 
asserted 

If the day of the week is such that ~ M is true in the first 
instance or if the character of the book is such that ~ S is farue 
in the second instance, we are prepared to charge our informant 
with error ; accordingly, it is appropriate to say that the con- 
tradictory of each is asserted, that the unuttered simple state- 
ments M and S are assertions. It is only with an extra effort, 
perhaps the effort of humour, that we may sp eak of the conditionals 
~FsM and ~ S 3 ~ E as asserted in this sense Neither an 
appraisal of the mental health of the speaker nor a review of 
arithmetic seems intended Having no concern about ~ F as 
empirical or E as a prion, we have no concern about the possibility 
that the conditionals ~ 1? 3 M and ~ S 3 ~ E are erroneous, 
no concern about the possibility that the conjunctions ~ F ~ M 
and ~ SE are true. 

~I3M and ~ S 3 ~ E are proxy-assertions for the asser- 
tion of M and S respectively, i.e. each is stated m lieu of an 
assertion, but withal as an indication that a specific and deter- 
minable assertion is being made. Ordinary discourse abounds 
with proxy-assertions, I should say, and there is no single way m 
which they reveal the assertions for which they stand In the 
present instance we may account for the assertion M from its 
proxy-conditional ~ F 3 M somewhat as follows 

We speculate about the antecedent of ~F3M that it is 
topically irrelevant not only to the consequent but also to the 
conversation at large. This leads us to speculate that ~ F is not 
being used informatively, and thus, to reason from a sense of 
logical appropriateness that the connected M occurs non-mforma- 
tively as well It is at the same time clear that of the two 
components ~ F and M it is the latter which needs finally to be 
regarded informatively unless ~ F 3 M is wholly irrelevant to 
the topic of conversation Confident that there is overall intent 
to inform, i e that either M or ~ M is actually being asserted, we 
nevertheless tum to the immediate alternative of regarding 
~ F 3 M solely as a postulate, % e as a statement we are to regard 
as assigned the truth-value ‘ T 1 for deductive purposes 

~ F 3 M,~ F - M suggests itself at once as the requned 
deduction, for the twofold reason that we are more in the habit 
of postulating ~ F gratuitously m a context where no special 
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cues obtain than any of F, M, or ~ M and that we seek a con- 
clusion free from both the topically irrelevant ~ F and F. Fon- 
informative M derived from the postulated conditional and the 
postulate we provide (presumably as expected), we ourselves 
initiate the assertion of M in the name of the speaker. 

The conditional of the second example, non-asserted but pos- 
tulated ~ S 3 ~ E, leads to the deduction - S3 ~ E, E \S 
and so, finally, to the assertion of S for somewhat related reasons 
It is so habitual to us to postulate E in opposition to ~ E that, 
no matter how inclined we are to believe either S or ~ S we 
move to postulate E. The psychological status of a familiar 
analytic statement is at play here and not directly its logical 
status. Any simple, not-to-be-contested-when-not-relevant 
“ truth ” might effectively replace the ~ F and E of our examples 

2. In one way, reflecting about material conditionals in language 
is pointless. They occur infrequently and then, perhaps, not 
always as proxy-assertions. The importance of p 3 q to us 
derives from our practice of placing conditionals of language 
which we do not think are of this form into this form. If there 
were no material conditionals in language, our practice would not 
change. We use this form because it proves a systematic way to 
assure the validity of all valid arguments involving conditionals of 
whatever kmd. But in another way, such reflection is instructive, 
it is instructive because, as I think, it focuses attention on 
neglected but nevertheless crucial characteristics of ordinary 
argument generally. 

We distinguish between valid arguments and sound ones, the 
former class including the latter but not conversely. There is an 
established sense m which we speak of valid arguments whose 
premisses may in fact be erroneous. Such expressions as “ If the 
premisses were true then the conclusion would follow validly 
do not mitigate this distinction, since each pairs off with a 
countering expression, as, in this instance, " Even if the premisses 
were true the conclnsion would not follow validly ”. In so fax 
as we deal deductively with the premisses of ordinary arguments, 
we do so by regarding them solely as postulates. Clearly logical 
demonstration involves us in doing precisely this ; if it did not, 
we could never decide with certainly about the validity of any 
argument containing a contingent statement 

What we normally call a premiss in ordinary discourse is 
distinguishably taken both as an assertion and as a postulate in 
the senses indicated (I am placing analytic statements and 
tautologies beyind the bounds of the present discussion). In so 
far as premisses are taken as informative, they are assertions , 
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and, in so far as they are taken as sources foT deduction, they are 
postulates Following through, statements logically derr/ed 
from premisses can in all strictness be no more than proxy- 
assertions for their own assertion since they depend directly on 
premisses taken as postulates and only indirectly on premisses 
taken as assertions 

Insisting on the distinction between a statement as asserted 
and as postulated, let us examine the following representative 
linguistic situation Suppose in the course of a conversation I 
remark that a mutual friend, John, is presently in South America 
(J-J, the famili ar assertion Bign adjusted to our purpose), and 
then, at a later juncture, I say “ If John is m South America, his 
wife, Kate, is unhappy ” (ignoring that the conditional may be 
mteipreted causally, (-J 3 K). Is it not clear that I authorize 
the assertion of K whether wittingly or unwittingly * This example 
differs from the examples of the earlier section in that the con- 
ditional is asserted directly as well as postulated It is farther 
to be observed that my having already made exphcit my belief 
in the truth of the antecedent produces an effect comparable to 
the effect produced before by topical irrelevance and our habit of 
postulating some things more readily than others 

The latter assertion, J, joins with the earher assertion, J SK, 
to form a set of premisses from which K is first derived, the 
premisses being postulates, and then asserted, the premisses being 
assertions (Let us symbolize the argument conveniently as 
l- (J 3 K, J) ■ |-K where — the absence of an assertion sign 
indicating a postulate or a derivative — the following is intended 
Since |- (J 3 K, J) and J 3 K, J • K, [-K ) The question why the 
listener concerns himself with drawing this inference or any 
inference remains speculative, but the question of the justification 
of the inference is settled 

It is a crucial feature of a unit of discourse that earher assertions 
are not sealed off from later assertions unless so indicated, say, 
by a parenthetical direction like ‘ ‘ forget about that other remark ’ ’ 
To put the matter more officially, it is understood by speaker and 
listener alike that m a speaker’s developing unit of discourse a 
present assertion may be joined ivith any or all earlier assertions to 
form a set of premisses, % e each assertion in a unit of discourse is 
premiss-joinmg 

As a check that I have not applied the predicate “ premiss- 
joimng ” too generally, let us turn to another familiar linguistic 
situation Suppose I argue successively “ If Ivan is there Carol 
is, too , and since I know he is there that is where she is ” 
(h (I 3 C, I) *. [- C), and “ If Ivan is there, so is Dons ; then, Dons 
5 
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is there” (f-IsD .-. (-D). Surely my second argument is as 
acceptable as my first. Asked about its exact form, we simply 
bring the assertion; I, of the earlier argument forward and display 
(-(I 3 D,I) a (-D. j-I 3 D is premiss-joining even though the 
premiss it joins is in an earlier, distinct argument. 

Statements which are solely postulated do not show a character- 
istic comparable to premiss-]oming. Altering the foregoing ex- 
ample with such introductory rubrics as “ assume that ”, so tha t 
the two arguments become properly I 3 C, I C and IaD.-D, 
we axe left simply with two exphcit arguments, one valid and one 
invalid. The fact that we immediately see what could be assumed 
to make the second one vahd, does not in itself provide us with 
the right to assume it. If the postulate I is to be carried over 
into the second argument, we must be so instructed. 

A final observation about the premiss-pmmg characteristic of 
assertions will lead us back to the problem set forth at the begin- 
ning of this paper If m the course of a natural conversation 
someone actually does argue m a way suggesting one of the 
various “ paradoxical ” forms of material implication, how are 
we to analyse it * Let the argument be “ Today is Tuesday; 
so either I did not bring my book or this is Tuesday ”. With 
respect solely to deduction there seems to be no case for anything 
other than T ~ BvT But with reBpeot to the statements of 
the argument regarded not only as postulates or derivatives but 
also as assertions or proxy-assertions, I submit |- T .• ~ BvT, T) 
captures our understanding of, and the presumed intent of, the 
argument, whereas |-T ~ BvT does not. The point to note 

is that in such an instance as this a derivative is a proxy-assertion 
for itself only when it is to be joined with the premiss from which 
it derives No rule of this sort seems to be m play for “ non- 
paradoxical ” forms of argument, eg. |- (A 3 B, A) h B con- 
stitutes an acceptable symbolization of an argument 

I believe this rule articulates m part what objectors to the 
logic of material implication are concerned to say. The rule 
can only be properly developed — properly liberalised — in a 
context more technical than is here desirable, but it is instructive 
to apply it m its present form to the validity-consistency problem 
to show both how much and how little it advances us. 

Substituting uniformly for statement-variables in p •• q and 
q, r .•• s and p, r s so as to obtain P ~ P 3 Q and ^ P 3 Q, 
~ P •• Q and P,~P.- Q yields a sequence of arguments requiring 
the interpretation that each statement is m each instance either 
solely a postulate or solely a derivative The following con- 
siderations' show this to he so . (1) When P is considered as a 
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premiss m the first argument, our newly mentioned rule requires 
l-P.-.K (V/ P 3 Q, P) (2) When what is asserted as a consequence 
of the first argument is again asserted as a premiss of the second, 
the second argument becomes h [( ~ P 3 Q,P), ~ P] .• h Q (3) So 
written, the second argument has inconsistent premisses rather 
than consistent premisses as specified. As far as language is 
used assertively, the kind of demonstration we offered to show 
the restriction on the range of consistency as compared to the 
range of validity is without relevance 

Extending the assertion-postulate distinction to statement- 
forms, we may say that the rules of statement-substitution for 
the sequence |-p j-q and J- (q, r) |- s and |- (p,r) |-s are other 
than those for the sequence p q and q, r *. s and p, r • s. The 
assertive sequence and its rules capture what is usual m discourse 
and the assumptive sequence and its rules capture what is usual 
in formal demonstrations. A crucial ambiguity having been 
located, the problem initially proposed stands resolved But it 
may fairly be asked if m winning the battle the war has not been 
lost. The second argument under the assertive interpretation 
is now seen to be J- [(~ P 3 Q, P), ~ P] •. f- Q It is clearly 
inconsistent , if it is therefore not valid, why not ? 

3. We naturally respond m either or both of two ways upon 
hearing a contradiction. The first of these ways is represented 
by " If I grant this, then I must grant everything ” , and the 
second by “ Yon end in telling me nothing ”. The first of these 
responses suggests that we regard the contradictories as postulates, 
and the second suggests that we reject them as assertions Put 
bluntly, the interpretation I think called for is this : Conti adictcn y 
statements can only occur vn, an individual’s wait of discouise as 
postulates. 

In postulating P, I assign it, shall we say, the truth-value ‘ T ’. 
This is a positive and single act, i e in terms of the pair of state- 
ments P and /v P, I assign the former its value without direct 
regard for the latter Using a circle to represent postulation, we 
may represent the circumstance of postulating P as ((p), ~ P). 
I do not automatically assign ~ P ‘ F ’ in the doing , it is only m 
the absence of postulating ~ P additionally in the immediate 
context of deduction that ~ P is understood to take on the 
opposed truth-value Thus the argument P, ~ P .■. Q remains 
admissible, i e. {(?), ~ (p) ) is not beyond the possibilities of 
postulation 

In contrast to postulating P, I engage m a double act when I 
assert it. I not only claim that P is true but also that ~ P is 
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false, i.e. I identify tihe condition of my own error even as I 
identify the condition of my ovm correctness. Using a stroke to 
indicate the statement claimed erroneous and the absence of a 
stroke to indicate the statement claimed correct, ire may show 
1- P by (P, ~ F) and{- ~ P by (P. ~ P). The seeming circtun- 
stance of [- (P, ~ P) would then be (F, ~ F), but this would make 
the claim of correctness and error simultaneously for both 
members of the pair . accordingly, no claim for correctness as 
opposed to error would be made for either, ?".e. neither P nor ~ P 
would stand asserted 

Allowing this approach to the matter, we may say of any 
assertion in an individual's unit of discourse not only that it is 
premiss-joining, but also that it is consistent with every other member 
assertion. Or, speaking more exactly, we may say * An assertion 
is such that no two assertions in an individual's unit of discourse 
make different claims for correctness and error with respect to 
the same pair of statements 

■Wearenowpreparedtodeal with the J-[(~PD Q, P), ~ P] ••• h 
Q with which we were left at the close of the preceding section 
This is seen to be illegitimate since we cannot assert both P and 
~ P ; forthermore, corrected to J- ( ~ P 3 Q) .-. Q it is neither 
valid nor related sequentially to the first assertive argument as it 
has been shown to be, viz. }-P f- [( ~ F3 Q), P]. 

It is then by means of the distinctions reviewed that the sting 
is removed from the “paradoxes of material implication and 
that careful correction may be made in the use of the logic of 
material implication andfoimal systems generally. 

Syracuse University 
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ON CARNAP'S VERSION OF LAPLACE S 
RULE OF SUCCESSION 

1 Ik this not© I shall confine myself to some of the most elementary 
models of probability theory. My model consists of a set of boxes, 
each containing the same number, n, of buttons Each of the buttons 
has either the property A, that is, its colour is amber , or the pro- 
perty non- A, that is, its colour is not amber , I shall assume that 
this is black, and I shall use ‘ 3 ’ black ’) for non-A. 

We assume that in every box of our set are n buttons We further 
select one of the boxes, it does not matter which. We assume that 
we Anoio that the number of buttons m a sample taken from this 
box is s , that the number of amber buttons in the sample is 
s A , and that the number of non-amber (that is, black) buttons m 
the sample is s g , so that 

« = s A + s B < n. 

The one selected box is to represent our empirical universe. (The 
other boxes are introduced merely m order to determine the pro- 
babilities of A and B m the selected box ) 

2 I shall confine myself here throughout to an extremely simple 
case — to the case m which we know that 

s b — 0 » ® = « — 1 , (1) 

that is to say, I shall assume that all but one of the n buttons in the 
box are known to have property A, or amber. And I shall confine 
myself to the extremely simple problem : 

(Prj) Given the information (1), what is the probability P that the 
one unknown button in the box is, like all the others, also amber 2 
This problem is the simplest case of what Carnap calls the problem 
of 1 the singular predictive inference ’, and of which he says . ‘ It is 
of basic importance for inductive logic.’ 1 

A more dramatic formulation of the same problem — -but equiva- 
lent m at least one interpretation — is this. 

(Pr 2 ) We take the box, open it with closed eyes, remove one 
button and cover it (by placing a handkerchief over it). Then we 

1 See R. Carnap, The Continuum, of Inductile Methods. 1952 (here 
bneflyreferredtoas ‘Corefwiinini’bp 13 It seems indeed that this problem, 
and his proposed solution, is of decisive importance for ComBp's inductive 
logic, but for this very reason I wish to make it clear that my present 
criticism of his solution, though it may incidentally hit Carnap's theory 

mduction, is not intended to be read as a criticism of this theory. For 
I have criticised the probabilistic theory of reduction — not only that of 
Carnap, but also that of Keynes, Jeffreys, and others — in a far more 
general way m my Logic of Scientific Discovery, especially on pp 390 f. 
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open our eyes and see that all the remaining buttons in the box. 
without exception, are of amber colour "What, then, is the probabd- 
ity P that the bntton first removed and so far unobserved is also 
amber, and that, therefore, all buttons m the box, without exception 
were of the property A * 

3. The solution of our problem is made very easy by the following 
two assumptions A1 and A 2 (of which A1 will be found to be a 
consequence of A 2) 

A1 The total (finite) set of boxes of size n (n is also finite) from which 
our box was chosen contains an equal number of amber and 
of black buttons We can express this by 

p[A) = p[B), 

in words, the (absolute) probability of A equals that of B 

A2 The total (finite) set of boxes of size n from which our box was 
chosen contains an equal number of boxes with 1 amber button, 
with 2 amber buttons ; with 3 amber buttons ; . . . Thus the 
probability of selecting a box with 1 amber button or with 
n — 1 amber buttons will equal that of selecting a box with 
only amber buttons (that is, with n amber buttons). 

Assumption A3 postulates that the set of our boxes has a * La- 
placean distribution ’ (or ‘ rectangular distribution ’). It leads to 
the probability distribution of Carnap's preferred 1 confirmation func- 
tion 5 , c*. 1 

We now introduce the following names of statements • 

‘ a 5 is the name of the statement * All buttons in our selected 
box are amber 5 (or ‘ (as )Ax ') 

‘ b 5 is the name of the statement ‘ Precisely one bntton in our 
box is black 5 (or * (Ex') (y) [Bx [By 3 x — y)) ’). 

It is dear bom assumption A2 that 

p[a) = p{b). (2) 

Writing * p[a :, y ) 5 for ‘ the (relative) probability of as, given the 
information y ’, we can now re-formulate our problem (PrJ as follows 

(Pr 3 ) What is the numerical value of the probability 
P = p[a, a v b) ? 

The p-symbol here means ‘ The probability of the statement a, 
given the information a or b ’ ; and this, again, means. * The prob- 
ability of all buttons being amber, given that either all are amber or 
exactly one is black.’ 

1 See R Carnap, Logical Foundations of Probability, 1950 (here briefly 
* Foundations ’), § 110, A, where the functions e* and m* are explained; 
also Continuum, p 45 Our A2 is used by Carnap in order to define his <r 
and m* functions , he expresses it hr saying that * all structure descrip- 
tions have equal m* values ’. 
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The solution of this problem is very simple. Since a and b are 
incompatible, their conjunction, ab , has zero probability 

p(ab) = 0. (3) 

From this follows that 

p(a, a v 6) = p(a) / (p(a) + p(b)), (4) 

and therefore, by (2), 

P = p[a, a v 6) = 1/2 (5) 

This is the solution to our problem 

The same result (5) can be derived m a Camapean system of n 
individuals , using his e*-function. we obtain (2) because a and 6 are 
what he calls * structure-descriptions ’ : they are equally probable if 
c* is adopted. And since (3) also holds for structure descriptions, 
we obtain (5). However, Carnap’s own solution — that is, our form- 
ula (6), stated below — is incompatible with our result (5). 

4 Two things about this result may be worth commenting on . 

(а) Our formula (5) does not refer to n. It is, therefore, valid for 
boxes of all sizes (and it may even be extended to infinite samples). 
It shows that, even on the assumption that we have checked all 
buttons of a sequence (even an infinite sequence) except, say. the 
first, and found that they all have the property A, this information 
does not raise the probability that the as yet unknown first button 
has the property A rather tlrnn B 

Thus the probability of a universal law — sncb as the statement 
a — remains, on our assumptions A1 and A2, 1 equal to r = 1 /2 even 
if the number of supporting observations becomes infinite, provided 
one case of probability r — 1/2 remains unobserved. (Prom this it is 
obvious tbat the probability of a genuinely universal law, given 
any observational support, will remain close to zero even in a very 
large finite universe, and must go towards zero with increasing 
size of the universe.) 

(б) Formula (5) Bhows that for this simplest case of the ' singular 
predictive inference ’, Carnap’s method of choosing Ms preferred 

confirmation function ’ agrees with those methods of Peirce's. 
Keynes’s, and "W lttgenstein’s 2 wMch Carnap decided to discard 
because he could show that they are ‘ in striking contradiction to 
the basic principles of inductive reasoning’ 3 since they make it 

1 It may be noted in passing that the result (5) also obtains if we replace 
A2 by the assumption that ( 1 ) the probability distribution of the set 
is not Laplacean but Berooulhan, and that (ii) the position of the one 
button m the box (whether the first, say. or the last), whose colour is 
not known, is determined in advance. If only (i) is assumed but not (ii), 

C ~ thus for w > 2, JP = 1 jn < 1/2. Thus in this case, the 

probability of the universal law diminishes with increasing n. and goes to 
zero, even if we are given the information that an infinite number of amber 
buttons, and only amber buttons, have been observed 

" S'* Continuum, p 40, Foundations, 5 110. A p. 565 
See especially Foundations, loo cit 
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impossible to ham, inductively (by * simple enumeration ’), from 
experience. (I have criticised this kind of ‘ transcendental 9 argument 
m my Logic of Scientific Discovery l ) 

5. Both Laplace and Carnap obtain a very different result* for 
our case, s A = s = n — 1, they both obtain the solution 

+ !)/(«+ 2 ) = »/(»+!). ( 6 ) 

This equals 1/2 oiiZy for » = 1. Thus for » = 99, say, the solution 
according to Laplace and Carnap® is P = 0.99, rather than 1/2. 

Now Laplace’s argument seems to me capable of a correct inter- 
pretation (because he can express order) ; but Carnap’s is mistaken 
In fact, our solution (5) follows imm ediately from Carnap's system; 
and since he obtains (6), his system must be inconsistent (at least 
on the assumption that there exists a box with more than one button 
in it). 

6. It is not necessary to defend (5) . it follows from (2) which is 
an immediate consequence of Carnap’s assumption (which is our 
A2) that all ‘ statistical distributions ’ or ‘ structure descriptions ’ 
have equal probability ; for a and b are each a ‘ structure descrip- 
tion 9 m Carnap’s sense. What may be necessary is to give an ex- 
planation of his mistaken result (6) 

7. In order to prepare for this explanation I shall first give a 
reconstruction of Laplace’s argument . I shall interpret it in such 
a way as to leave no doubt that it is valid. 

We can put this argument by referring to our problem (Pr 2 ) 
There we selected first a button and covered it up. This introduces 
another property in addition to A and B — the property of being 
covered (or, say, of being vnl nown ). Let us call this properly * C ’, and 
let ns assume, as in our example, that C means * being the one and 
only button m the box which has been covered ’. (Thus C is so de- 
fined that from ‘ Gx ’ and ' Gy', x—y can be derived.) It is clear 
that, on the information that precisely one button has been covered 
at random, the probability will be, for each button, 

P(O) = 1/n. 

Now let us denote by ' c 9 the statement * The one button covered 
up is black ’. (Or, ‘ {Ex)(Bx . Cx) ’.) Then the probability of be, 
that is, of the conjunction of b and c, will be . 

p(bc) = p{b) . p(C) — p(b)fn W) 

and thus, by (2), 

p(a, a v 6c) = p{a)J{p(a) + p[a)}n) = «/(» + 1). (8) 

1 See my Logic of Scientific Discovery, 1959, 1960, appendix *ni, PP 
368, 370 T . 

* See Continuum, pp 35 (12-7). and 45 (15-1). where h equals thB number 
of the properties, in our case 2 (A and B). Carnap criticises Laplace on 
p 35, but his criticism depends on interpreting Laplace so as to have M 
instead of * t ’ in (12-7), and on choosing k 2 
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This result is correct ; but it depends, essentially, upon the intro- 
duction of a third property which, like our 0, can hold only for one 
of the buttons m the bos 

In Laplace’s case, this property G is the position of the button 
in a sequence m which the buttons of the bos are ordered it may 
be the first (as in our (Pr 2 )) or the second or the last button in the 
sequence in which the buttons are drawn out of the bos : or, for 
esample, the order in which the buttons were observed may be used, 
and G may be ‘ the last button (and therefore, at a certain moment, 
the only one not yet observed) . Or else, G may be explained, simply, 
as the property ‘ the one and only unobserved button 
In the presence of such a C, the result (8) is not only correct 
but intuitively dear were our bos to contain not » but only n — 1 
amber buttons, then it would be a strange and improbable coincid- 
ence that this one button was the last one to be observed. This 
is what makes p(bc) = p(b) [n small, as compared with p{b) ; and 
it is precisely this smallness of p{bc) which produces the difference 
between our (5) and Laplace’s (8) 

8. In Carnap’s case, however, no such third property 0 is available 
apart from A and B , m fact, order and positional properties are 
not expressible in Carnap’s system, and the temporal predicate ‘ not 
yet observed ’ or ‘ last observed ’ is inexpressible in his language 
systems L. Moreover, we may lay down, in his system, that the 
language under consideration contains only the two predicates, A 
and B , and we may yet obtain on this assumption from Carnap’s 
formulae 1 the result (6), which contradicts our (5) which is also 
derivable in Carnap’s system. 

How then does the contradiction arise, and how can it have 
remained unnoticed so long * First, because (6) is intuitively far 
from absurd, since we may unconsciously operate with a predicate 
0 = unobserved, as explained above Secondly, because Carnap 
operates with the idea of individual buttons each of which has 
a name in Iub language. But this is a very dangerous assumption 
which, m probability theory, may lead to contradictions, as I have 
shown here ; for it may tempt us to use these names as if they were 
predicates, or as if they were indicating position, or order. If 
we assume, more particularly, that we know the name (or ordinal 
number) of the next button to be observed then we have succumbed 
to this temptation 

K B Popper 

University of London 

1 See Continuum, p. 45 (15-1). 
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It is unfortunate but inevitable that the techniques and concepts 
employed in the actual development of logio and mathematics pre- 
suppose certain answers to philosophical problems which could be 
given different answers. Consider, for example, how diffic ult it is 
to think of mathematical laws as being more like rules and impera- 
tives than statements when the whole development of formalized 
mathematics is fashioned m terms of the logio of statements This 
particular difficulty is not one which I wish to pursue here, but it 
was because of difficulties similar to, though less far-reaohing than 
this, that I tried to look at the problem of deductive completeness 
through the eyes of an imaginary EuoJid That is, from the bottom 
up rather than from the top down Sir. Parsons and Mr Kohl, on 
the other hand, in their criticism of my heresies , 1 look the other way , 
and of course they get different answers. Perhaps, however, the dif- 
ferences between us are not so great as they appear to make them, 
and I should like to see if I can narrow the gap by looking at the 
problem from their end 

We have, let us suppose, a vooabulary which consists of a set of 
symbols of various kinds, and we define a formula as any concatena- 
tion of the symbols of the vooabulary Next we lay down a set of 
formation rules, which axe expressed entirely m terms of the syn- 
tactical patterns of the symbols, and which serve to separate well- 
formed formulae from the rest From among these we next select 
a certain set and call them axioms Finally we lay down a set 
of transformation rules whioh are again expressed m terms of the 
syntactical patterns of the symbols and which enable us to separate 
off a special class of the wff which we call theorems We now have 
a formal system S It is characterized by its vocabulary, formation 
ruleB, axioms and transformation rules , and other formal systems 
are distinguishable from it according as they differ m one or more oi 
these particulars No interpretation whatever is put upon tbs 
symbols at this stage We simply have the symbols, rules for 
juxtaposing them, and rules for manipulating them Hence it is 
inappropriate to use the descriptions ‘ true ’ and ' false ’ of any 
concatenation of the symbols, -theorem or not It is exaotly like 
saying which bits of wood are to count as chess pieces, which not , 
how the board is to be set up, and what moves may be made 

Next we lay down a further set of rules, rules of interpretation 
Commonly these ruleB will specify sets of values for the various kinds 
of variables, connective words and phrases for the logical constants, 
and designating words and phrases for the designating constants 
Thus we have now stitched a semantic theory to our syntactical game 
and we have what we may call a formal language The wff are now 
sentences , and they express statements about a set of “ objeots 
(numbers, e g } and the relations between them Some of these 

i •• Self-reference, Truth, and Provability ", Hum, n s lruc (January 1980) 
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statements will lie true, some false And if, m particular, the axioms 
express true statements, then we may say that the set of objects and 
relations between them constitute a model of the formal system 

Theoretically it is possible to set up a formal system ad hoc and 
then to discover a model for it. Usually, however, a formal Bystem 
will have been developed as an interpreted system , the axioms will 
have been taken as true statements about the objects of a model and 
proofs will have been arguments which establish the truth of other 
statements about those objects That is to say, the formal system 
will have been developed as a formal language, and there will have 
been no distinction between what is provable and what is true Only 
at a later stage in the development will the formal system have been 
abstracted from the formal language and a distinction made between 
truth and provability. 

Once the distinction is mado, however, three questions arise. The 
first is whether any other interpretation will satisfy the axioms 
That is to say, does the formal system have another, or several more 
models 2 Sometimes the answer to this is yes. In such a case we 
may say that we have a system of formal languages with a common 
syntax, the languages differing in their semantics If the formal 
system is S, I shall denote the different formal languages by S ls S 2 , 
etc. Thus 8^, S«, are different interpreted versions of 

the unmterpreted formal system S such that the axioms go over into 
true statements. One would expect, therefore, that the criteria of 
truth with respect to each of the formal languages will be different 
And I take it that this is what Parsons and Kohl mean when they say 
“ the notion of truth is relative to an interpretation of the system ”, 
contrasting this with the notion of provability which is relative to 
the system as a whole, not to the interpretations of it 

The second question which arises is whether all the provable 
statements of S„, for a given n, are true This is the question of 
plausibility It is not a question which arises if one begins with an 
interpreted system and argues validly from true premisses to con- 
clusions For what we mean by a valid argument is just that if -the 
premisses are true then the conclusion is true Hence if we suppose 
that the axioms (premisses) are true then the theorems (conclusions) 
are true Perhaps, however, it might be taken as the question . 
are the arguments valid 2 

The third question which arises is the completeness question are 
all the true statements of S„, for a given n, provable 2 

How consider how and why the last two problems anse in an 
historical way. We begin with an interpreted system Sj., say, and 
we argue from statements which we assume to be true to statements 
which we conclude are true , and then from these conclusions to 
others This systematic development of arguments we call proof- 
makmg. We then make a further and different development, a 
methodological development We abstract from the language S x to 
the formal system S, and we find that the proof-making technique is 
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wholly definable as a characteristic of S Moreover, since S contains 
no statements, but only umnterpreted formulae, te expressions 
which have a sentential structure but no content, we see that the 
technique of proof-making is independent of the meaning of the 
statements of Si. It is a formal enterprise, entirely syntactical m 
character So we describe the end-products of the application of 
this technique as provable expressions When, however, we recover 
the language Sj by laying down the rules of interpretation as a 
separate item, the formulae of S take on a content as well as a form 
And taking the content, or meaning, into account, we may ask if they 
are true or false Thus the two concepts, truth and provability, 
in terms of which the problems of plausibility and deductive com- 
pleteness are expressed, arise from the two characteristics of any ex- 
pression its content and its form 

It now begins to look as if the provability and the truth of a given 
expression can be estabhshed as separate items of information It 
looks as if, having produced all the theorems in the formal theory, we 
may then specify what the interpretation is to be, take the content of 
the theorems into account, see what they mean, take a look at the 
facts (the objects and relations between them which constitute the 
model), and so decide if the interpreted theorems are true 

I suspect that it is the sort of picture which Parsons and Kohl have 
in mind when they say, for example, that 

“ For every natural number r, there is a natural number y, such that 
neither 19 it the ease that the sum of x and y is equal to the sum of y 
and the successor of x, nor is it the case that the product of zero and 
one is equal to one, 

is obviously true ” , and that the statement which Godel’s 
formula expresses is true m “ the same sense ” (t e obviously 4 ) 

But there is something very wrong with this picture For when 
the facts are relations between numbers, or when the fact is the 
unprovability of a formula of S, there is no way of inspecting them. 
It is not at all like looking at birds and trees and seeing that branches 
make good perches And it is just this sort of implied carry-over 
from the techniques of checking every-day statements to those for 
checking mathematical ones that I wanted to guard against m my 
earlier paper If it were like this , if we had to rely on inspecting 
the objeots of a model in order to check the truth of mathematical 
theorems, or even if we could oheck in this way, then proof-making 
would he idle "Why bother with proofs if we oan establish the truth 
of a theorem independently of the argument which supports it* 
Perhaps Parsons and Kohl are not thinking m this way , and I do 
not want to put words into their mouths But it is a picture which 
fascinates some. And even if it is acknowledged that numbers aim 
the relations between them are not “ out there ” to be inspected, 
as birds and branches are, still the independent check is rarely 
forfeited. Perhaps, for example, we intuit the relations between the 
numbers However it is, somehow we know, independently of our 
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arguments, tliat such and such is so And this second criterion of 
acceptance, however it is characterized, which is employed m order 
to check the carefully contrived and elaborate technique which we 
already have — -proof-malnng, is itself not open to cheok It is 
ultimate. 

There is a whole philosophy built into this way of looking at 
mathematics, and the conventional development fosters it. For 
this reason it is misleading of Parsons and Kohl to say that their 
discussion is not a “philosophical explication of mathematical 
truth ” hut, rather, a description of the “ formal properties of the 
notions in question, which any philosophical explication must 
explain rather than deny” (p 73). In fact, this description is a 
philosophical account of the concept of mathematical truth , namely 
that conventional account in terms of which the “ formal properties 
of the notions in question” are formulated. For these formal 
properties are not facts to be explained, but concepts which are 
already part of an explanation. 

Yet if there is something wrong with thiB picture how, it will be 
asked, do we establish the truth of a mathematical statement* By 
proving it ; there is no other way. For a proof is simply a set of 
reasons which establish the truth of the conclusion. But if we grant 
this, we can only know that the theorem is true if it is the conclusion 
of a vabd argument with true premisses , and even supposing that 
there are no qualms about the validity, we yet have to establish that 
the premisses are true. So, pushing back and back, we eventually 
arrive at statements which cannot be proved These are the axioms , 
and their truth has to be established in some other way. 

This is the heart of the matter and the heart of the mistake For 
it is not that we check the axioms against the objects of the model, 
as we might check statements about cows by looking in fields, but 
rather, by supposing them to be true (t e by interpreting them in a 
given way) we define a set of “ objects ”. That is, we create the 
model by making the assumption, not the truth of the assumption by 
taking the model. The interpreted formal system and the objects of 
the model are not two separate and independent entities, one a map 
of the other , instead, the interpreted formal system defines a set of 
theoretical objects which do not have a separate existence. There are 
cows and horses and we can count them But cows and horses and 
counting are not the subject matter of anthmetio Numbers, and 
the relations between them, are ; and numbers are not to be found 
lying about m fields, real or intuited Of course, we use these 
theoretical concepts, numbers, when we count cows and horses , 
but this is an additional step, a step which consists m applying the 
model, and the counting itself is not m any way a verification either 
of the statements of the formal language or of the statemental 
matrices of the formal system 

I do not want to conclude from any of this that because the 
Godehan expression is not provable in S so it is not true, or 
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alternatively, that it is not known whether it is true or false. "What I 
want to say only, is that to say that it is true is just to say that it is 
provable in some formal system ; and to say that it is true over some 
model of S, though not provable m S, is just to say that the system m 
which it is provable, 8' say, is different from, but bears a special 
relation to, 8 

Parsons and Kohl object to what I say because they t.hinlr that j 
have confused the kind of relativity associated with truth (relativity 
with respect to a model) with the land of relativity associated with 
provability (relativity with respect to a formal system) But suppose 
for a moment that it is the case that the (jodehan sentence G is not 
provable in S but is provable in S'. This implies that G is a true 
statement over the models of S', not over the models of S Hence, 
unless S has a model m common with S' (which is what I wanted to 
show in the later part of my paper, though perhaps I .did not express 
it very clearly), there is no argument from the proved unprovability 
of (7 m 8— which is equivalent to a proof of G m 8— to the truth of 
G over one of the models of S (s e. to the truth of G m one of the 
languages Sj, S z , etc ). We conclude only to the truth of G 
over the models of S' ( of argument £ of‘“ True * and ‘ Provable ’ ”). 
Here, therefore, the relativity associated with the concept of truth 
is not simply that which occurs aB between the various interpreta- 
tions of one formal system ; it is instead the relativity which occurs 
as between two different formal systems. The complete story, 
therefore, is much more complicated than they acknowledge, and it 
is as follows 6 

We have a formal system S and we may suppose that Sj is the 
standard, arithmetical interpretation of S and that S a is that (syn- 
tactical) interpretation in terms of which statements about the 
syntax of S can he made (S B is the language A of my earlier paper). 
The rules for the latter interpretation are implicit in the Godelian 
numbering technique We now construct the following formula 
of 8 

~ (Ey)P(y,sb{x,z)) (I) 1 

which can be interpreted m two ways as an ordinary ari thm etical 
statement, * e as a statement of 8^, and also, as a statement of S» 
In terms of thiB latter interpretation, the fo rmula reads, 1 it is not 
the case that there is a number y which is the number associated 
with a formula, or set of formulae, which constitutes a proof of the 
formula with number sb(x,x) ’ , or, simply, ‘ there is no proof of the 
formula with number sb(x,x) 

The expression ‘ sb(x,y ) ’ stands for a recursive function of natural 
numbers (i c its value can always be calculated in a systematic way) 
such that if * a ’ and ‘ 6 ’ are numerals, and if ‘ 6 ’ is substituted for 
the free variable m the formula with number a, the value of sb(a,b) 

1 This is the formula (6) of Parsons and Kohl. I use a different symbolism 
for reasons which will become apparent presently 
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is the number of the formula so obtained. Hence, sb(a,a) is the 
number of the formula which is obtained by substituting the numeral 
* a ’ for the free variable m the formula with number a. 

How the formula (1) has a number associated with it. Let it be a. 
Form now the formula, 

~ ( Ey)P{y,sb{a,a )) (2) 

by substituting the numeral ‘ a ’ for the free variable in (1). The 
formula (2) so obtained has a new number different from a, and we 
calculate it as follows 

(2) was obtained by substituting the numeral ' a ’ for the variable 
in the formula with number a Hence it has the number s6(a,a). 
How (2), when interpreted as a statement of reads c there is no 
proof of the formula with number sb(a,a) ’ ; and we have shown that 
it itself has the number sb(a,a). Hence it expresses the fact that it 
itself is improvable This is the Godel formula. Let the value of 
sb{a,a) be the number n Then we may say that a natural-language 
equivalent of (2) is. 

The sentence with number n is not provable, 
where the sentence with number n is the one on the hne above By 
choosing n as the number of (1), which is not the Godelian formula 
anyway, and by obscuring the fiinctaon ' sb ’ in an over-economical 
symbolism. Parsons and Kohl in fact obscure the issue 
So we have that (2), a formula of S, may be interpreted either as 
an arithmetical statement of ^ or as that syntactical statement of S 2 
which expresses the fact that it itself is not provable in S Parsons 
and Kolu now assert, on the bads of the Godelian numbering 
technique, “ that the statement of arithmetic which Godel’s formula 
may be interpreted to express is true if and only if the formula is 
itself not provable m the system S ” (p. 70). That is, 

(2), when interpreted as a statement of is true 

if, and only if, (2) is not provable in S (3) 
and they seem to think that because we can demonstrate that (2) is 
not provable in S so, since we have this equivalence, we automatically 
establish the truth of (2) in S x , and no other formal system comes 
into consideration, the whole thing has been worked entirely m 
terms of S and its various interpretations 
But (3) is not a statement of either S x or S 2 , since it relates them 
both And to say that it is true is to say that it follows from the 
numbering technique That it does, however, cannot be established 
m S , for we cannot, within S, talk about the anthmetization of the 
syntax of S , nor, for that matter, can we use the word * true ’ or a 
symbol which can be interpreted as ‘ true ’ Hence, it is not a state- 
ment of some other interpreted form of S. In fact, (3) can only be estab- 
lished m a language in which it is possible to talk about the numbering 
technique , that is, a language which embraces both S x and S 2 Let 
this language be S' s (the language L of my previous paper) which is 
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itself an interpreted version of a formal system S'. Suppose, farther, 
that since S' g is strong enough to establish (3), it is strong enough 
to establish, 

that (2) is not provable in S (Gddel’s theorem) ... (4) 
and that we use the equivalence (3) along with (4) to conclude, 
that (2), when interpreted as a statement of S l5 is true (5) 

How in arguing thus, we accept that both (3) and (4) are true. 
That is, we presuppose the plausibility of S'. Hence we rely on a 
stronger formal system in order to establish the deductive incomplete- 
ness of the first with respect to one of its models. That is, to say that 
S is deductively incomplete is just to say that we accept S' s If 
we now farther suppose that S' contains S — in the sense that all 
the theorems of S are theorems of S' — then S' a satisfies the criterion 
of deductive incompleteness which I first proposed. For S' contains 
S ; and when interpreted m such a way that (3) and (4) are state- 
ments about S, it adds to the usefulness of S 2 as determined by the 
initial purpose for which it was created. This purpose m terms 
of the present context, is to investigate the syntax of S. Another 
way of saying the same thing is to say that S and S' have a common 
model ; u'z. the syntactical model of S. 

L Goddabd 

Unnersitg of New England, 
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MALCOLM ON DBEAMING 


In Ins book. Breaming, Norman Malcolm claims to have established 
that, “ if anyone holds that dreams are identical with, or composed 
of, thoughts, impressions, feelings, images, and so on occurring 
m sleep, then his view is false ”. 1 Stated most directly, Malcolm’s 
argument for this conclusion is that a person’s having a dream 
entails his being asleep, and any behaviour which would indicate 
experiences or activities would be in conflict with saying he is asleep 
Malcolm repeatedly describes this supposed conflict in terms of 
contradiction (ibid pp 7,36). Yet a strict notion of incompatibility 
is not adhered to. It is admitted that m many cases it is natural to 
say that someone manifests purpose or sensibility while asleep — e g. 
when he tosses, mutters, shields his eyes or starts at sounds (of ibid 
ch. VIII) It is suggested that the assertion that someone acts or 
suffers can, in such cases, be understood to reduce or dimi nish the 
assertion that he is asleep, but one does not know where this leaves 
the argument. The relation of sleep to behaviour indicative of 
purpose and sensibility needs to be reassessed 
It must be observed that Malcolm’s idea of the criteria of sleep 
often appears to be rather superficial It is not because a person is 
inert and unresponsive that he is pronounced asleep (ibid pp 22-23). 
He may be these hy choice As Malcolm him self suggests, it is only 
when it is wildly improbable that he would have chosen to be so, that 
his bemg inert would be grounds for insisting that he was asleep in 
opposition to his testimony (ibid pp 25-26) In fact, in pronouncing 
a person asleep, we are judging that orderly and efficient behaviour 
is not to be expected of him. The judgement is of capacities and 
their quality, and not of the occurrence of events In one place 
Malcolm recognizes this explicitly, and a dear non sequitur results 
In enquiring whether the sentence “ I am asleep ” is intelligible, 
Malcolm would ask about the person who uttered the words, 

Was he ottare of saying “ I am asleep’ ” We need an outward 
criterion for determining this Does he show a degree of alertness and 
knowledge of what he is doing that is normal m one who is awake’ If 
the answer is affirmative, then he is not asleep If negative, then he 
was not aware of saying anything (i&trf p 161. 

Obviously, " a degree of alertness and knowledge normal m 
one who is awake ” is conclusive evidence that a person is awake 
And individual pieces of alert and knowing behaviour would 
obviously constitute cumulative evidence of suoh capacities They 
would not, however, constitute conclusive evidence Nor would 
items of confused behaviour constitute evidence at all There seems 
uo reason, then, why one could not “ mean the words ” of the sen- 
? noe > 111 so faT as this would require being aware of saying them, for 
this is not a requirement that one he alert and knowledgeable Much 

p l 62 0tInan Malcolm ' £ >reamvn 3 (London, 1959), Boutledge and Kegan Paul, 
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S e same can be said ofMalcolm’s other contributing arguments 
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things one may do in one’s sleep. 

. Til6 criticism just offered is divisible into two counts. Fust there 
is atendency in Malcolm’s book to overlook the important distinction 
between capacities and occurrences Second there is a tendency to 
ignore that a person who is adjudged asleep is being adjudged 
temporarily unfit or defective for the conduct of life, and that this 
may be through the erroneousness and disorder of his activity as 
welt as through the absence of any. The first mistake is indicative 
of the sources of Malcolm’s equivocation m employing the notion of 
contradiction in his discussions of sleep and dreaming, and for this 
reason. I shall write of it first The second mist&ke is snggestive of 
positive arguments for regarding dreams as experiences, and I shall 
therefore write of it afterwards 


It is helpful, for gaining an understanding of Malcolm’s way of 
dealing wit h oc currences and capacities, to generalize the arguments 
he offers What is obtained is this argument * Having a dream 
entails bemg asleep, being asleep entails not being conscious or aware, 
and not being conscious or aware entails not having any mental 
experiences of any land ; therefore, dreams are not mental exper- 
iences 1 None of the entaxlnaents in this sequence wonld be objeotion- 
able in a proper context and apart from the others. But the sequence 
is objectionable, because the notion of awareness or consciousness 
undergoes a change of sense between the second and third entail- 
ments. There are really two concepts of awareness or consciousness 
involved A person must, logically, be conscious or aware of his 
experiences. Here, the concept of awareness serves only to 
emphasize that a person’s experiences must he his. For this reason, 
a description of an awareness in this sense necessarily involves a 
description of an experience Experiences being occurrences, 
awareness of an experience must be an occurrence also. In contrast, 
the next concept of awareness does not designate occurrences, but 
capacities. A person who is awake must, logically, be aware or 
conscious This is merely to say that there is a “ me ntal ” counter- 
part to bemg awake Since being awake is a matter of capacities, 
being aware m this second sense must be so too Once the distinc- 
tion between the two concepts is recognized, it is obvious that the 
awareness of a particular experience that is necessary for a person 
to have had that experience does not entail his bemg awake He 
may have been aware of it without having been aware in general 
and, therefore, awake 


i Cf. Dreaming, p 58 “ Nest, considering the impossibility of establishing 

that someone was aware of anything at all while asleep and the possibility of 
establishing that he dreamt, how can it follow from his remembering a dream 
that he was aware of the dieam when he dreamt it? ’’ 
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Many of Malcolm s points are argued as though corollanes of this 
mistaken argument. For example, Malcolm alleges that a person 
cannot be said to make assertions or ]udgements while asleep, 
without this implying that someone can be both awake and asleep at 
the same time, since he must be aware of what he asserts or judges 
(ibid p 36). But for a person to be aware of what he says while 
asleep would not necessarily be for him to be aware m general and, 
thus, awake There is no contradiction Similarly, a person may, 
while asleep, be said to manifest in ways other than speech that he 
is having experiences For to suppose this would not be to suppose 
that he is conscious m general and not asleep after all To attribute 
a particular expression, response or interest does not have that 
consequence Yet these very points are crucial to Malcolm’s 
position For if it can further be established that reports of dreams 
may be referred to overt activity during Bleep, discourse about 
dreams could duplicate without distinction the moves characteristic 
of discourse abont waking impressions remembered 
To understand the kind of mistake Malcolm has made we need only 
to imagine a situation in which we would allow the distinction 
between occurrences and capacities to lapse Suppose, for example, 
the way we would understand the notions of sleep and experience if 
our sole concern were the administration of a total and undiscnm- 
lnatmg anaesthesia If it were said that a patient was asleep, this 
would be understood to deny that he was m pain. No one could 
experience pain while asleep, and any pain wonld be conclusive that 
a patient was awake. It is because our ordinary talk of sleep relates 
rather to differentiated capacities for differentiated experiences that 
Malcolm’s arguments can be avoided This is what gives the dis- 
tinction between capacities and occurrences its force A single 
experience may be a conclusive teat of a capacity described in the 
same terms In the above example, where “ asleep ” means 
anaesthetized”, any pain wonld be conclusive evidence that a 
person is awake, because " awake ” would be understood to mean 
capable of feeling any pain But our ordinary notion of being 
awake is not so narrowly conceived As a result, it is only neces- 
sary to distinguish explicitly different types of experiences and 
capacities to refute Malcolm’s arguments A person may have been 
asleep, m that most types of observation and behaviour are not 
expected of him, but that would obviously not mean that he could 
have no thoughts or fe eling s of any sort. 

Malcolm’s reply at this point would be that the notion of being 
half-asleep has been surreptitiously introduced under cover of the 
unqualified term “ asleep ” It would be alleged that the foregoing 
deals only with “ reduced ” assertions that someone is asleep, where 
Malcolm is concerned with being fully asleep (cf ibid, pp 29-31, 100). 
mit the reply would assume a contrast that is badly expressed by 
the terms “ half-asleep ” and “ fully asleep It is not enough to 
save Malcolm’s arguments, even nominally, that there should be 
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contrasting degrees of sleep. It would have to be possible to contrast 
all degrees of sleep with an absolute sleep. For the criterion of a 
sleep an v less profound would be a person’s susceptibility to minimal 
experiences, and. hence, would be useless for Malcolm’s purposes 
To support the contrast, it would be necessary to show cases of 
people saving that someone is asleep and meaning by this that he 
cannot have any experiences whatsoever. But we would know that 
ibis is what they meant only if there was some point in applying the 
term asleep ” to mark the threshold of mental life as such, 
without differentiation. I can think of no point to give substance 
to such a usage. TVe commonly meet threshold concepts in moral 
and legal discussion, indeed, wherever there must be a decision 
whether some rule is to apply or not apply. Being alive is such 
a concept. A person is considered alive if alive at all where it is a 
matter of bis either possessing rights and duties or not possessing 
them. But in these practical contests, we have no use for marking 
a mental annihilation apart from a physical. "We are not so Cartesian 
Here it must be said that a kind of Cartesianism seems to invest 
Malcolm’s thinking quite as much as the more obvious influence of 
"Wittgenstein. Malcolm makes much of the following analogy in 
purportedly finding contradictions in views opposed to his : 

It would not occur to anyone to conclude that a man is asleep from his 
saying “ 1 am asleep ” any more than to conclude that he is un- 
conscious from his saying “ 1 am unconscious ”, or to conclude that he 
is dead from his saying “lam dead * . He can say the words but he 
cannot assert that he is asleep, unconscious, or dead. If a man could 
assert that he is asleep, his assertion would involve a kind of self- 
contradiction, since from the fact that he made the assertion it would 
follow that it was false (ibid. p. 7). 


On rending this, the proof of the eogito at once cranes to mind. 
IVhat Malcolm has done is to take a set of first-person sentences too 
short to suggest immediately the uses they may have other than as 
threshold decision sentences. He asks us to read them as mental 
analogues of the apparent decision sentence, *" I am not a person . 
Then, on the assumption that a sentence implies in the same sense 
the conditions of its truth and the conditions of its assertibdity, the 
sentences are found self-contradictory. Each move is character- 
istically Cartesian. Two replies to the reasoning are relevant hens. 
First, it is never for us to decide, but only to learn, that we 
are to be spoken of as persons. Hence, we cannot contradict 
ourselves in so deciding. Second, only absolute sleep Troa ~~ P re ? e 
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'The prevalent tendency of Malcolm's book is, then, to explain 
dreaming in terms which immediately oppose efficient waking 

I stiU exist.” 
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behaviour to mental annihilation In order to provide a positive 
argument for regarding dreams as experiences, it is only necessary 
to draw attention to cases of inefficient and disordered behaviour 
associated with sleep It was pointed out earlier that a person’s 
behaviour while asleep may legitimately be interpreted as indications 
of tho u ght and feeling. If the thoughts and feelings reported as parts 
of a dream may be referred to the same time as the sleepmg behaviour 
observed, there can be discourse about dreams which fully integrates 
the same lands of evidence that are relevant to discussion of waking 
experience We could refuse to accept a denial that the phenomena 
observed and reported were identical, in the same way that we would 
sometimes refuse to admit a distinction between waking pain mani- 
fested and reported. Cases of confused consciousness associated 
with sleep provide a standard for a jinma facie identity of reference, 
and this is all that is needed 

Suppose the case of a mother who reports, “ I dreamt I was in 
forest and heard the baby crying, and I could not find him. Then 
I realized he really was crying, and I awoke ” If we can take 
what the mother says seriously, it is clear that we can know when 
she dreamt she was in a forest. It was while the child was crying, 
an event to be verified m the ordinary way Malcolm would reject 
this procedure because of his preoccupation with the notion of 
absolute sleep, but his arguments would have as little relevance as 
that notion. He would say that, if she really heard the child, she 
is mistaken to 3ay she dreamt anything at the time; the forest 
must have been an hallucination. If, on the other hand, she really 
was asleep, she ought to say that she only dreamt she heard the 
child, although further enes did perhaps wake her subsequently 
(c/. ibid, pp 66-68). But there is nothing to suggest anything so 
pathological as an hallucination. Nor can we separate, and oppose, 
a dreamed hearing and a real heaung with any plausibility. Surely 
it would be better to conclude that part of what she dreamt turns out 
to have actually happened What she actually heard, she heard 
m her dream 

There is nothing paradoxical about such interpenetration of 
dreams and waking life It will seem so only m the course of an 
attempt to intepret it physically — i e spatially as well as temporally. 
Understood physically, the expression “ in a dream ” can be made 
out to involve a perverse admission that dreamed experiences do 
not occur, since they cannot occur at real places This is what Miss 
MacDonald did, concluding that the notion of any kind of interpene- 
tration was absurd 1 It will not appear absurd if temporal and spa- 
tial interpenetration are carefully distinguished. It is true that there 
are no real counterpart objects and spaces for those dreamt, as 
there are for the objects and spaces of an hallucination. There is 
no “ context of real objects ”. But cases of temporal interpene- 
tration still provide a sense in which dreams can occur m a context 

1 Margaret MacDonald, “ Sleeping and Waking ”, Mom, April, 1953 
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of real happenings This sense is independent of the notion of real 
objects, since we can speak intelligibly of what seems to be the case 
without making reference to what seems to be other than it is. 

The temptation to spatial interpretation removed, the expression 
“ in a dream ” can be seen as an idiom entirely appropriate to the 
treatment of reports of dreams as accounts of experience. What is 
indicated by the expression is the way an account of a dream may 
contain several items In cases of interpenetration, an account will 
contain both items of faot and items of fancy. What mutes them is 
the personal point of view of the narration as a whole Such contin- 
uity exists alongside the discontinuity between elements of fact and 
fancy, just as it exists in stones of waking expenence uniting 
assertions of what aotually occurred and assertions of what only 
seemed to occur. “ I dreamt ” is very like “ I thought ” when 
used to preface such stones. In contrast, it is quite unlike “ Once 
upon a fa-mu ", Fiction — even first-person fiction— -does not turn 
out to be history when it turns out to correspond to facts But the 
account of a dream does, much as the report of a waking person who 
mistakenly distrusts his senses. Take the case of a man who says 
to his wife at breakfast, “ I decided we should give up drinking. 
While yon were asleep, I poured all the liquor down the dram.” If 
this alarms her, he can deny his story m different ways He can 
say, " I’m joking I made it up.” Or he can say, “ I mean that’s 
what I dreamt I did ”. Now, if in fact the bottles are still m the 
cupboard, and if they still contain the liquor they contained the 
night before, these two things may be practically indistinguishable 
But suppose the shelf is empty, and that the dustbin is full of the 
empty bottles. Then, if he had said that he had made up the 
story, his wife would be completely in the dark as to what 
happened, provided she believed him But if he had said that he 
dreamt the events he told her about, she would at once have a very 
good idea just what happened. “ You didn’t just dream it, she 
would say, “ you did it and you remember doing it.” In disagreeing 
with the characterization of an account as that of a dream, one moves 
at once to characterizing it as a report of actual occurrences in 
which someone was actually involved 1 Only the dream denomin- . 
ation is .withdrawn. The personal point of view of what was 
thought to be an account of a dream is not displaced on finding it is 
not. It stands as an account of actual thought, feeling and activrty 
Where a report is qualified at the outset in terms which denythat 
what is recounted even seemed to ocour, this would not be natural. 
It would not be natural if the sleep associated with dreaming were 
TiTuleTKt.nnd to be absolute It is evident that it is not so understood. 


understood to be absolute 
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I rt “ Rleenmff and Woking”, p 98 “ There are no entailmenta between 

. the SmS inthesa two uses ’’This fa, of course, true, hut there are other 
logical relationships at least as intimate. 



THE FALLACY OF COMPOSITION 1 


In this paper I wish to point out some mistakes in the way in which 
the fallacy of composition has been characterized In discussions 
of the composition fallacy, two points are frequently made. First, 
the composition fallacy is classified, along with equivocation, 
division, amphiboly, and accent, as a fallacy of ambiguity. Second, 
it is distinguished from the other fallacies of ambiguity by indicating 
its peculiar form of inference Here it is usually said that the fallacy 
of composition makes an inference of the form, all the parts or mem- 
bers have this property, therefore, the whole or class has this property. 
I shall begin by discussing a difficulty connected with the description 
of the composition fallacy in terms of a certain form of inference. 

Consider this statement of the composition fallacy: “The first 
type of composition fallacy is committed when one infers that a whole 
has a certain property from the premiss that every constituent part 
of that whole possesses the property in question ” (Copi, Introduction 
to Logic, p. 47). Copi distinguishes this first type from a second 
type of the composition fallacy — namely, when an inference is made 
from properties possessed by the members of a class or collection to 
properties possessed by the class or collection as such The dis- 
tinction is between parts-whole and members-class. 2 Examples of 
the fallacy of composition (parts-whole type) are (1) all the parts of 
this machine are fight, therefore, this machine is light (2) all the 
parts of this machine are small, therefore, this machine is small. 
It is clear that (1) and (2) are fallacious arguments Moreover, both 
conform to the characterization Copi gives of the composition 
fallacy. In each case it is inferred that the whole has a certain 
property from the premiss that every constituent part of the whole 
has that property Lotting x range over wholes and ranges over 
properties, a form of this inference is - all the parts of x have 
therefore, x has ij> What Copi is saying is that every argument 
employing this form of inference commits the fallacy of composition 
But it is a mistake to think that every inference of this form is 
fallacious Consider the following examples' (3) all the parts of 
this chair are brown, therefore, this chair is brown (4) all the parts 
of this desk are made of metal, therefore, this desk is made of metal. 
(5) all the parts of this object are located m space, therefore, this 
object is located m space In (3), (4), and (5) we infer that the 
whole (chair, desk, object) has a certain property (being brown, 
being made of metal, being located in space) from the premiss that 
every constituent pait of the whole has that property. Thus all 

1 This paper was presented at the meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association in May 1900 

2 I have selected Copi’s statement of Ike composition fallacy for two 
reasons First, it does what other discussions fail to do , namely recognize 
explicitly that the fallacy has a parts-whole type, as well as a members -class 
type Second, it is more suitable foi my purposes since I intend to limit 
this discussion to the parts-uhole type of the fallacy of composition 
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three examples conform to the characterization of the composition 
fallacy But would we want to say that (3), (4), and (5) are instances 
of the fallacy of composition* Instead, would we not deny that they 
are fallacies at all* It is logically impossible for all the parts of a; to be 
brown, if x is not itself brown. It is logically impossible for all the 
parts of 2 to be made of metal, if a; is not itself made of metal. And it is 
logically impossible for all the parts of x to be located in space, if x 
itself is not located m space If this is so, (3), (4), and (5) are valid 
arguments, and, for this reason, not fallacious Hence, it is a mistake 
to say that a fallacy is committed when one infers that a whole has a 
certain property from the fact that all the parts have that property. 
(3), (4), and (5) make such an inference but are not fallacies. 

But perhaps there is an error in this analysis Is it really logically 
impossible for all the parts of a chair to be brown if the chair is not 
itself brown* If we answer m the affirmative, as I have done, are 
we not presupposing the empirical truth that when chair-parts of a 
certain colour are connected together to form a chair no mysterious 
process of oolour transformation occurs such that the chair has a 
colour different from the colour the parts had pnor to their being 
connected together to form the chair That is, is it not logically 
possible that chair-parts be of a certain colour but that when com- 
bined to form a chair a transformation occurs such that the chair is a 
different colour* And if such is logically possible, then is it not still 
a fallacy to infer that x has ^ if all the parts of x have <j>' 1 But notice 
what has happened here We have separated the chair-parts from 
the chair We talk about their colour before they are connected 
together to form the chair And I suppose it is logically possible 
that before being connected together the chair-parts could be of one 
colour but when connected together to form the chair a colour trans- 
formation occurs such that the chair is of a different colour But 
this is lrrelevaut to the argument We want to know whether all 
the parts of this chair logically can be of one colour if the chair is of 
another That is, we are talking about the colour of the chair-parts 
that already are connected together to form a particular chair Can 
all the parts of this chair — when connected together to fonn this 
chair— be brown if tbe chair is not brown* It is this point that I 
am asserting is logically impossible. And, if this assertion is correct, 
it is not a fallacy to assert that this chair is brown from the premiss 
that every constituent part of this chair is brown Hence, our con- 
clusion that (3), (4), and (5) are valid arguments, and not fallacies. 


remains intact 

Another way of getting to this conclusion is to ask how we would 
prove the validity of (3), (4), and (5) in formal 5 

the first order functional calculus Consider (3), all the parts ol 
this chair are brown, therefore, this chair is brown As it stanch 
the inference is technically invalid m the functional calculus T 
is because a necessary premiss is missing namely (3a) (sc) (ii all tte 
paits of « are brown, Vis brown) Given this additional premiss (3) 
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can be proved valid in the first order functional calculus Now, 
apart from the additional premiss (3a), should we consider (3) a valid 
argument* This will depend on how we view (3a) If (3a) is a 
necessary truth it is impossible for all the parts of this chair to be 
brown if this chair is not itself brown And if that is so then (3) is, 
by definition, a valid argument, not a fallacy. The situation here is 
similar to wbat we would say of the following argument a is older 
than b, therefore, b is not older than a. I think we would want to 
say that this is a valid argument But to prove this argument valid 
m the first order functional calculus we have to add the additional 
premiss that the relation of ‘ being-older-than ’ is asymmetrical — 
i e , (x)(y)(Oxy 3 — Oyx) I regard this additional premiss as a 
necessary truth It is logically impossible for x to be older than y 
and y to be older than x The impossibility is due to the meaning of 
the expression ‘ being-older-than’ Because this added premiss is a 
necessary truth we do not hesitate to say that the original argument 
is valid For if (x)(y) (Oxy 3 — Oyx) is a necessary truth it is im- 
possible for a to be older than b if it is false that b is not older than a 
If so, the argument is valid Similarly, (3) is a valid argument if (3a) 
is a necessary truth Granted our customary meanings of the ex- 
pressions ‘ an object ’, * all the parts of this object and * being 
brown would we not be contradicting ourselves if we said ‘ all 
the parts of this object are brown but this object is not brown' * 
What could we possibly mean if we said * all the parts of this object 
are made of metal but this object is not made of metal’* Similarly, 
given what we customarily mean by * located m space ’, are we not 
contradicting ourselves if we say * all the parts of this object are 
located m space but this object is not located m space * It seems to 
me that in each case we would be involved in a contradiction Hence 
(3a), (4a), and (5a) I regard as necessary truths If this is correct 
then (3), (4), and (5) are valid arguments — from which it follows that 
it is incorrect to characterize the composition fallacy as an inference 
that a whole has a certain property from the premiss that every 
constituent part of that whole has that property. 

I have argued that it is not always a fallacy to infer that a whole 
has a certain property from the premiss that all of its constituent 
parts have that property. If I am right then we cannot say that the 
fallacy of composition is committed whenever we made an inference 
of the form all the parts of x have <£; therefore, x has <j> The 
validity or invalidity of the inference seems to depend on what 
property we substitute for <f> If we substitute r brown ’ (or any 
colour word) we will get a valid inference. However, if we substitute 
some relative term such as ‘ light ’ or ‘ small ’ the inference may be 
invalid But why is this so* What has happened in (2) * all the 
parts of this machine are small, therefore, this machine is small ’ 
that has not happened in (3) ‘ all the parts of this chair are brown; 
therefore, this chair is brown ’ such that (2) is fallacious but (3) is 
valid Is it not the case that ‘ small ’ is used ambiguously in (2), 
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whereas 1 brown 5 is not used ambiguously in (3). ‘ Light * and 
‘ small 5 are relative terms; whereas, * brown ’ and ! made of metal ’ 
are not. A small part and a small machine are in different categories. 
A large machine, as machines go, could he made of many parts all of 
which, are small, as machine parts go. Thus 1 small " is used ambigu- 
ously in (2). The criteria for determining smallness of machine- 
parts are different from the criteria for determining smallness of mach- 
ines. Bnt the criteria for determining brownness of chair-parts are 
not different from the criteria for determining brownness of chairs. 
This leads ns back to the classification of the composition fallacy as a 
fallacy of ambiguity. TThat this means is that the fallacy of com- 
position is doe to ambiguity. Thatis, some word or phrase, occurring 
in premiss and conclusion, means one thing in the premiss and 
another thing in the conclusion. Is this not why (2) is fallacious? 
* Small ’ means one thing in the premiss (when applied to machine- 
parts) bnt something else in the conclusion (when applied to mach- 
ines). Hence, perhaps we can remedy the situation by saving that the 
parts-whole type of composition fallacy is committed when (a) one 
infers that x has A from the premiss that all the parts of x have <j>. 
and (b) A is used ambiguously — i.e.. A means one thing in the premiss 
and another thing in the conclusion- This way of putting it means 
that every instance of the fallacy of composition is due to ambiguity. 
Something like this is suggested by Cohen and Xagel's discussion of 
the composition fallacy. Their description is not open to the same 
criticism that I have levelled at Copi. For, they do not claim that it 
is always a fallacy to infer that a whole has a certain property from 
the premiss that all the parts have that property. Instead they 
claim only that snch an argument frequency is fallacions. Appar- 
ently, they think it will he fallacious when the property-word is used 
in one sense when applied to th >3 parts and in another sense when 
applied to the whole. Thus in giving a reason why the composition 
inference is fallacions they say, “ .For the same word may have a 
different significance when applied ti» a totality than it has when 
applied to an element ” {An Introduction to Logic and Scientific 
Method, p. 377). Again, in speaking c,f what they call the *' semi- 
logical or verbal fallacies — which mcr n de the fallacy of compos- 
ition — they say. “ These all seem to conform to valid forms of infer- 
ence. hut on careful examination are seen not to do so — the appear- 
ance being due to ambiguity . . /' (p. 376). These quotations indi- 
cate that the parts-whole type of the fallacy of composition is com- 
mitted when and only when (a) the parts-whole inference is made 
and (5) the propertv-word is used ambiguously — i e.. in one sense 
when applied to the parts, but in another sense when applied to the 
whole. Thus. Cohen and Xagel might claim that (3). (4). and (5) do 
not commit the fallacy of composition because even though they 
involve the parts-whole inference the words browD ’. * being made 
of metal \ and ‘ being located in space ’ have the same meaning 
when applied to the parts as they do when applied to the whole. But 
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examples (1) and (2) do commit the fallacy of composition because 
they make the parts- whole inference and the words * light ’ and 
1 small ’ are used ambiguously. I wish to make two remarks about 
this position The first is simply a warning. It seems to me that a 
relative term like ‘ small ‘ light or ‘ strong ’ can be used un- 
ambiguously m a parts- whole inference so as to yield a vahd argument. 
At least, this seems to be the case with the word ‘ strong Con- 
sider this example (6) all the parts of this chain are strong, there- 
fore, this chain is strong. I think it is logically impossible for all the 
parts of a cham to be strong if the chain is not itself strong. 
Presumably the parts of a cham are its links. My suggestion 
is that the criteria for determining the strength of links are no 
different from the criteria for deter mining the strength of the chains 
composed of those links. If a given link is only so strong — « e , can 
hold only so much weight or stand only so much pressure — then the 
cham will be no stronger than that link This is what it means to say 
‘ A cham is no stronger than its weakest link ’. Now if all the links 
of this cham are strong in comparison with the same size links of 
other equally long chains, then it is necessarily the case that this 
cham will be strong in comparison with the other chains Hence, the 
mere presence of a relative term in a parts-whole inference does not 
mean that the argument is an mstance of the fallacy of composition. 
Cohen and Nagel could accept this pomt All they need claim is that 
the fallacy of composition is committed when and only when we make 
the parts-whole inference and use the property-term ambiguously. 

The second pomt I want to make about this analysis of the fallacy 
of composition is that it is not true that every case of the fallacy of 
composition is due to ambiguity. For I think we can commit the 
composition fallacy even though the property-term has the same 
meaning when applied to the whole as it does when applied to the 
parts Consider this example (7) all the parts of this figure are 
triangular, therefore, this figure is triangular. This argument is 
invalid and I think we would want to list it as an instance of the 
fallacy of composition But the word ' triangular ’ does not mean 
one thing when applied to the parts of the figure and something else 
when applied to the figure itself. It has precisely the same sense 
when used in the conclusion as it does when used in the premiss. 
Now if we call (7) an instance of the fallacy of composition it is 
surely a mistake to suggest, as Cohen and Nagel, Copi, and most others 
who discuss the pomt do suggest, that the fallacy of composition is 
due to ambiguity In fact, it seems a mistake to classify it as a 
fallacy of ambiguity Some instances of the composition fallacy 
seem to be due to ambiguity But, as (7) shows, not all instances 
can be explained m this way. 1 

1 In commenting on my paper Mr Charles E Caton of the University of 
Illin ois pointed out that it is not even true that every parts-whole inference 
involving ambiguity in the properly term is fallacious TTis example is: 
all the parts of this chair are small ; therefore, this chair is small Where 
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What I have done so far in this paper is to consider two ways of 
analysing the parts-whole type of the fallacy of composition. The 
first way, suggested by Copi, is to say that we commit the fallacy 
whenever we make the inference all the parts of x have <f > , there- 
fore, * has <j>. I rejected this analysis on the grounds that the validity 
or invalidity of the arguments involving this inference will depend, 
m part, on what properties are substituted for 4 (3), (4), and (5) 
infer that a certain whole has a certain property from the premiss 
that all the parts have that property But (3), (4), and (5) are valid 
arguments and not instances of the fallacy of composition. The second 
way of analysing the parts-whole type of composition fallacy is to 
say that we oommit the fallacy when and only when (a) we infer that 
the whole has tf> from the premiss that all its parts have </>, and (6) 4 
is used in one sense in the premiss and in a different sense m the con- 
clusion I rejected this analysis on the grounds that not all instances 
of the fallacy of composition involve such a shift m meaning (7) 
was given as an example of an argument that commits the fallacy 
of composition but whose fallaciousness is not due to ambiguity. 
This rejection, if correct, means that it is a mistake to classify the 
fallacy of composition as a fallacy of ambiguity 

I wish to make one brief comment m the direction of a more 
adequate analysis of the fallaoy of composition If my arguments 
are good ones, it is dear that we can have no formal or general 
characterization of the fallacy of composition What we can say 
is that the fallacy of composition is committed in certain, but not 
all, arguments which make the inference all the parts of x have 4 > 
therefore, * has 4- Then we must simply display and discuss cases 
which are fallacious, suoh as (1), (2), and (7), and cases which are 
valid, such as (3), (4), (6), and (6) 

In this paper I have restricted myself to the parts-whole type 
of composition fallaoy Two questions seem relevant here (1) Does 
the argument of this paper extend to the members -class type of 
composition fallaoy * (2) Can these remarks be extended to cover 
the whole-parts type of the fallacy of division * I think the answer 
to the first question is largely negative At least, I am unable to 
discover any counter-examples corresponding to (3), (4), and (5) 
in the parts-whole type Tins may be due to the difference in type 
between a class and its members To the second question, I am 
unsure what the correct answer is. Is it always a fallacy to infer that 
all the parts of x have 4 from the premiss that x has $ * I am inclined 
to think that it is not But it seems more difficult to provide counter- 
examples when the mferenoe is from whole to parts 

University of Michigan William L Howe 

we understand the parte to be the legs, seat, and back, it is not fallacious 
to infer that the chair is small from the premiss that all its parts are small. 
This point is a further indication that the analysis of the composition 
fallaoy we are considering is mistaken 



“ ACTION ” AND “ CAUSE OF ACTION " 


In Jus article, “ Tlie Ascription of Responsibility and Rights 
Professor H L A. Hart distinguishes between two theories of human 
action. The “ old-fashioned ” theory is the view that an action is 
distinguishable from a physical movement of the body because it has 
correlated with it as its psychological cause a mental event called 
an “ intention The “ modem ” theory translates a statement that 
an action has been performed into the assertion of a categorical 
proposition about the bodily movement and a general hypothetical 
proposition stating the causal consequences which would have 
resulted had a different ohoice been made. Both theories Hart 
rejects as inadequate Accor ding to him the concept of action ib an 
ascnptive, not a descriptive, concept A physical movement becomes 
an action in so far as either (1) the actor is held responsible for it, 
or (2) except for certain excusing conditions would be held respons- 
ible for it 

In opposition to the “ old-fashioned ” psychological criterion and 
in support of his own. Hart advances the argument that the psycho- 
logical criterion fails to exp lam the line we draw between actions 
which are accidental and other cases involving neither intention nor 
responsibility (p 163). He cates the case of a man who aims at a 
post and misses it because the wind carries off the bullet, which 
hits a man. He is said to have shot the man accidentally In the 
other case, the man aims at and hits the post, but the bullet ricochets 
and hits another man According to Hart, this would not be an 
action at all We make the distinction, yet m neither case was there 
an intention to bring about what m fact occurred. 

I do not wish to try to defend the older psychological theory of 
mental intentions, but to point out that Hart’s own theory does not 
adequately account for the legal ascription of responsibility in cases 
of this sort, i e cases of accidents and other oases where legal re- 
sponsibility is neither ascribed, nor ascribed but excused. Legal cases 
can be cited to show that men are often held legally responsible 
for accidents, a fact which Hart surely would not care to deny, 
but which, if admitted, has the philosophical importance of estab- 
lishing that on his theory there can be no distinction between in- 
tentional acts and accidents Secondly, it can be shown that there 
are cases in which the ascription of legal responsibility is wholly 
excluded, but which nevertheless presuppose a concept of action. 
If this be so, then Hart’s theory seems to lead to the absurdity of 
denying a difference between legally responsible actions and actions 
for which no one is legally responsible 

Consider first the type of case m which a person is held legally 
responsible for his accidents One case,® very much like the one 

1 Reprinted in Logic and Language, 1st ser , ed by Antony Flew (Oxford 
Basil Blackwell, 1931), pp 145-168 

a Burlington and M R. Co. v. Westover, 4 Neb 268 

63 
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Hart himself cites, involves a person who sets a fire winch is then 
blown out of control beyond the intended area and causes damages to 
another. The rule of this illustrative case which many American 
courts follow is that a defendant is liable for all the direct conse- 
quences of his negligence even though they mre unforseedblc. This 
case is easily distinguished from, say, the case of a person who 
deliberately sets fire ‘to his neighbour’s property. The difference 
would be that between an accidental occurrence and an intentional 
act And on Hart’s theoiy, since legal responsibility is ascribed in 
both cases, they would both be “ actions The question, however, 
is whether Hart can distinguish them He cannot distinguish them 
by reference to the factual circumstances which, as he says, “ sup- 
port ” or “ are good reasons for ” the ascription of responsibility, 
since in the cases cited these might be observationally the same. And 
if we deny meaning to “ intention ” apart from " responsibility ”, 
there is seemingly no way in which he can distinguish the one action 
as an accident and the other as a deliberate act 

The second type of case I wish to consider is one in which an action 
is admitted but in which responsibility is neither ascribed, nor ascrib- 
ed but excused. On Hart’s theory there should be no snch cases. 
Yet consider what is involved in a case where a demurrer to a plain- 
tiff’s complaint is made and judicially affirmed. A demurrer is merely 
a legal way of saying that even if the charges of the complaint that 
a certain act took place are true there are no grounds for holding the 
defendant legally responsible Legally speaking, the demurrer 
alleges tha t there is no “ cause of action.” In one such case 1 revolving 
a demurrer the judge said, “ It is dear from the most casual in- 
spection of the complaint that it does not state a cause of action 
No act of negligence on the part of the defendant is alleged It is 
alleged that the [street] car which struck the plaintiff was running 
at the rate of six miles an hour ; also that the pl a in tiff heard no 
bell rung on the car ; but there is no allegation that six miles an 
hour was an improper or unlawful rate of speed, or that no bell was 

in fact rung” , , . 

Like the second case Hart cites, that of aiming at a post and hitting 
it, this case analogously involves the accomplishment of an aim, 
namely, that of the conductor in running his street oar along its 
tracks In both cases someone is incidentally injured- In Harts 
case too, a demurrer would be in order and would probably be upheld. 
In other words, there would not be a “ cause of action ” m either 
case. But is there no concept of “ action ” involved « Surely some- 
one shot the bullet and the conductor ran the street car. If these 
are not actions then what sense does the demurrer have * How 
can one admit, for the Bake of legal argument, the existence of such 
actions, and yet be understood to mean, not merely that the claim 
has yet to be proved, but that what occurred was not even an action 
Can we mean “ action ” and yet not mean “ action ” ? 
i Lvdeeker v St Paul City Radway Co , 61 Minn 414, 63 N.W 1027 
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Hart might of course claim that since action is a defeasible con- 
cept, the concept of action presupposed by the demurrer is “ de- 
feated ” by the Judge’s sustaining of the demurrer. This, however, 
overlooks the fact that a demurrer is a refusal to defend against the 
charges, and so is not in the same category as defences such as mis- 
take, provocation, insanity, and the like 

Though Hart’s theory fails, I believe, to distinguish between 
Legally responsible actions and actions for which no one is legally 
responsible, it does establish this much, namely, that there can be 
no concept of a “ cause of action ” unless an ascription of responsi- 
bihty is involved. No doubt “ cause of action ” is what he has in- 
terestingly called a defeasible concept That the concept of “ action ” 
as found in statements of the form, “ He did it,” are also defeasible 
is, however, extremely doubtful 

San Jose State College 
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ON A GOOD-EVIL ASYMMETRY 


In general we are inclined to assume that any decision on the 
question whether a given action or motive he good or evil requires 
ultimately an appeal to a (possibly ‘ higher ’) principle that involves, 
amongst others, these very terms good, evil. In other words, 
we behove the field of ethios to be logically autonomous 

It would, therefore, be of considerable interest if, on the contrary, 
we could point to at least some cases where an ‘ objective ’ assign- 
ment of the terms ' good ’ and * evil ’ respectively to two alternative 
courses of action or motives might be possible, by appeal to an 
analytical principle This will be possible if we can construct some 
case whose formal structure alters when we substitute one alternative 
for the other ; m other words, if we can point to some logical asym- 
metry between the alternatives The result of such a substitution 
could then serve, not indeed as a definition, but as a test of good as 
distinct from evil, in the same sense that a spectrometer recording 
of a hue is not a definition of, but a test for, a certain colour 

These remarks are prompted by reflecting on the following 
situation pictured in a humorous magazine the father, one of 
a well-known family of wicked monsters, is showing his daughter 
the family album, rema rking " This is your Unde Albert, of whom 
it may truly be said that he left this world a worse place than he 
found it ” 

Now, ‘ what is wrong with this picture ? ’ 

We may take as implied in the story that evil is hdd up as su- 
preme single principle m this family, and that the father is citing 
this unde as an example for his daughter to follow (“Following 
the example of your uncle will be to your advantage ”) 1 

Yet there seems to be an inconsistency in the father's presenting 
evil as supreme gui din g principle. I suggest the inconsistency lies 
m this Why is the father taaohing the daughter (as it happens a 
lesson in evil) * What is the guiding principle under which the teach- 
ing itself takes place at all * If the father is consistently evil, pre- 
sumably he is misleading the daughter to her downfall, and his 
teaching is, in fact, false That is, it is not, m fact, advisable for 
the daughter to follow her unde’s example In that case, the father 
would be lying deliberately (and lies are in principle detectable by 
non-ethioal means). If, however, the father is teaching the daughter 
for her good, his actions are inconsistent to the extent of his re- 
lations with his daughter. There is at least a cell of impunty of 
good in the network of his evil actions 

i TPlule we are free to formulate a hypothetical situation I suggest 
that we are actually formulating a teaching situation fairly realistically 
persuasive teaching of this kind, after all, implies “lam teaching you for 
your own good ” Persuasive teaching, incidentally, is strengthened if the 
teaoher serves as an example 
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Thus we claim that the following thought experiment discrimin- 
ates between ‘ good ’ and ‘ evil * . 

A teacher teaches his pupil “ Always being X will be to your 
advantage ” 

Substitution of c evil ’ for X implies a situational structure that 
either involves a lie, or an inconsistency in the actions of the teacher 
in the sense explained above. Substitution of ‘ good " does not of 
necessity imply a situational structure involving either a he or an 
inconsistency in the teacher’s actions 

Thus it is suggested that evil can be detected here by the imposs- 
ibility of building a consistent network purely of eviL while there 
is no obvious reason why it should be impossible to build a con- 
sistent network of good (uncle and father good, daughter instructed 
to be good likewise). We may think of the analogy of certain unit 
cells that can serve as building bricks for indefinitely extended 
crystal lattices, while other elementary structures cannot be used 
for this purpose. 

This reference to ‘ consistency ’ re min ds us of a distinction hinted 
at by Kant, who points out that some actions are of such a kind 
that their maxim could not even be thought of as a general law of 
nature, while others are such that it is merely impossible to teish 
that their maxim be raised to the generality of a law of nature 1 

While there are few clear-cut examples of the extreme case (Evil 
type A) where the ground for rejection of a maxim is the logical 
impossibility of making it into a universal law (" I ought to be 
richer than everybody else ' ), the example discussed above is at 
any rate nearer to this extreme than to the other (Evil type B). 
where the ground for rejection is merely the impossibility of in th- 
ing the maxim to be a universal law.® 

H. R. Post 


1 Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sttten p 424 

1 We may mention an example of yet another kind : Consider a motorist 
who persistently makes a loud honking noise to cause others to get out of 
his way This is not type A evil . it is logically possible to imagine all 
present motorists to follow the same policy. Yet thi3 would defeat the 
original purpose, m that the signal as warning would be drowned by the 
universal noise . it would, m fact, no longer be a signal This is a stronger 
situation than type B which merely requires that the motorist cannot 
wish for this outcome 



SCOBIE ON “THE IDENTITY OF A ’WORK OF ART ” 


lx a recent; article, “ Tie Identity of a Work of Art 3 (Mixd, January 
1959), Joseph Margolis discussed such problems as tie sense in 
•which a poem and its translation are tie same poem, and tie sense 
in 'which an original play and its " interpreted ” performance share 
an identity. W. D. L. Scobie (3frxx>, April 1960) challenged the relev- 
ance of some of Margolis’ remarks to theories of art and, consequently, 
the correctness of Margolis’ assumptions I am interested here only 
in examining the confhsion -which underlies Mr. Scobie’s argument. 

Mir. Scobie apparently holds that it is always absurd to speak of 
an identity between such above mentioned pairs. He says that there 
is “ no aesthetic relationship ” between an original work of art and an 
interpretation which alters it. What is meant by the term “ aesthetic 
relationship ” is not made clear, and I am unable to attach a mean- 
ing to what appears to be a central notion In any event, there can 
be no aesthetic relationship between the work of art and its “inter- 
pretation ” because any deviation from the score, stage directions, 
etc., 11 must be an error ”. Mr. Scobie’s charge of error is a very 
serious one for the simple reason that many people devote consider- 
able time to making such changes. The charge is also incorrect. 

Mr. Scobie attempts to justify his charge of error by citing the 
following examples. Although the playwright or the composer 
requires “ the interpretive talents of others, his intentions, as made 
explicit in the final script, are the prime notation from which any 
deviation mnst he an error”. He also objects to the casting of 
statues in metal from original stone works of art — •“ the artist creates 
by attacking a block of stone with a chisel and the resulting surfaces 
are conceived in terms of stone, and this is the artist s intention . 
“ The composer's manuscript is the prime notation of a work of art, 
any deviation from it is a deliberate disregard of the intention of 
the artist.” From “ any deviation must be an error ” and “ any 

deviation is a deliberate disregard of the intention of the artist ”, 

it seems plausible to conclude that Mr. Scobie thinks deviation is 
an error because it violates the artist s intentions. The supreme 
value of the intention of the artist is the central notion of Ms dis- 
cussion. It has been rightly argued that concern with the artist’s 
i ntention is a fallacy. Why mnst we he so reverent toward the inten- 
tions of the artist ? In other areas of life we often feel free andin some 
cases hound to disregard the intentions of men. Also it is notoriously 
difficult and often impossible to ascertain the intentions of the artist. 
Even in those cases in which the intentions are made explicit, why 
rongfr. one he hound on pain of error to follow all (or even any) of 
them ? Rigid conformity to such specifications is a fonn of ancestor- 
worship or confusion of historical value with esthetic value. I am 
not advocating a policy of always changing a work, hut if an altera- 
tion seems like an improvement, there is no reason not to try it. 
It will succeed or fail according to the talent of the person who 
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alters the work There is no reason to suppose that earlier talent 
is always better than present talent In decrying what is often done 
in music and the theatre, Mr. Scobie writes, “No one would dream 
of altering in reproduction the colours of a painting, or the position 
of a limb of a sculpture, because they thought it looked better their 
way ...” There is no theoretical reason for not making such altera- 
tions. However, the practical reason is obvious — most people 
would rather buy a reproduction of a well-known, recognizable 
painting (however bad) than a changed one (however improved). 

The emphasis on intention confuses understanding the creative 
act with esthetic enjoyment If one is interested in the dynamics 
of the creative act, then the artist’s intentions are important for 
one’s inquiry. But the artist’s intentions are irrelevant to the esthetic 
value of the work of art , it must stand or fall on its own merits. 
Mr Margohs’ analysis is concerned with works of art from the point 
of view of esthetic enjoyment, and not with their origins (the creative 
acts) Mr Scobie’s confusion of the creative act with esthetic enjoy- 
ment is borne out in his concluding remarks, where he asserts that 
Mr. Margolis’ analysis is useful in “ discussing the position of the 
artifact ” but is “ no help at all m establishing the identity of a 
work of art . . ”. An artifact is apparently distinguished from a 
work of art in that the latter involves the intentions of the artist. 
But as indicated already esthetics and criticism am concerned only 
with the work which is presented and not with what was intended. 
"What is presented is what Mr. Scobie calls an artifact and what 
Mr. Margohs calls a work of art 

One of Mr Scobie’s intentiomstic remarks deserves note. If a 
lithographic copy is produced using colours and textures other than 
those intended by the artist, " the result is very clearly an artistic 
rape . . Artistic (creative) rape perhaps, but it might produce 
a beautiful child Ethics and esthetics do not necessarily run parallel 
courses 

George T. Dickie 

Washington State University 



VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICES 


Thought and Action. By Sthaet Hampshire. Chatto and Wiadus 
London, 1959. Pp. 276. 

Behind the scenes of the philosophical argument in this book, 
is a director cum cntic who utters a prologue, takes an occasional 
hand m the prompt box, gives a short speech at the end, and wrote 
the programme notes This director is also the author. It ib 
entirely appropriate that a philosophical author should comment 
on his own work in this way, but it is equally clear that in this case 
his activities have made the cntio’s task very difficult 

Presumably the two mam sources of difficulty, which reviewers 
in the allegedly serious press were so strikingly unable to surmount, 
consist m the temptation to commit a fallacy of privileged position 
(whoever does something must best be able to describe it), and the 
(natural) occurrence in the author’s remarks of references to con- 
temporary linguistic analysis and traditional philosophy, which 
detonate reactions of loyalty or distaste with depressing regularity. 
Let us deliberately postpone any discussion of the programme notes 
until we have discussed the play, making only two general comments 
First, a reviewer might more readily be forgiven m this case for 
believing that the author must, better than anyone else, know what 
he ib doing, when it is recalled that about half the book is devoted 
to an analysis of the concept of knowmg-what one is doing Second, 
the book is of considerable originality and written m a way that is 
by no means easy to take m , quick reviews were, therefore, almost 
inevitably superficial. The same must, though m a different way, 
be true of any short review 

Hampshire sets out to discuss “ certain familiar contrasts the 
contrast between that which is unavoidable in the structure of 
human thought and that which is contingent and changeable, be- 
tween inner thought and its natural expression in speech and action ; 
between that which confronts a man as the situation before him 
and that which is his own response to it ; between knowledge and 
decision ; between criticism and ■ practice , between abstract 
philosophical opinions and the concrete varieties of experience ”, 
He hopes to trace the general connections between these contrasts 
and “ to bring moral argument nearer to the philosophy of mind ”. 
For those with more specific interests, used to technical labels, it is 
apparent from close study of the text that comments are being 
made with great significance for phenomenalism, atomism, idealism, 
the doctrine of innate ideas, Russell’s theory of similarity, sense- 
datum theorists, introspection, libertarianism, the emotive theories, 
mtensionahty, the self, man’s essential nature, behaviorism, dualism, 
relativism, Hegelian metaphysics, referring expressions, 'private 
languages ’, non-propositaonal knowledge, and the capacity of 
automata. There is almost no employment of the teohnical terms 
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just mentioned, however ; indeed, the book is st rikin g for its re- 
striction to ‘ common English ’ (though “ velleities *’ is a shade 
archaic and a “ feeling of unpleasure ” rather uncommon) Hence, 
philosophical relevance is often a matter of rather complex inference. 

On the very first page of text we strike material, characteristic of 
the book, that is at once simple to read and hard to grasp The 
page contains a dozen remarks, mainly about the nature of language, 
each of the kind which would today usually require between an 
article and a score of books of examine “ Reality and experience 
cannot be thought about unless we have rules that correlate parti- 
cular groups of signs with particular recurrent elements m reahty 
and experience . . What would be an example of such a rule* 
Why are they necessary* Can “ recurrent element ” be given a 
meaning without circularity, t e without appeal to the recurrence of 
a certain sign-group m linguistic activity ‘ about ’ the element* 
Answers are not vouchsafed we must either play along and hope 
eventually to judge these axioms by their consequences, or stick in 
our heels now and ask Blackwells for a refund. Page one being a 
little early for that, we continue. But, and it is a “ but ’ that looms 
larger with every page for almost fifty pages, surely the first of those 
questions should be answered, surely we would benefit from some 
examples to elucidate such tacky concepts and claims. For those 
who are * playing along ’, this makes it hard to tell whether one is 
playing along in the same game. 

Many of Hampshire’s conclusions m this book are so sweeping, 
however, that it is extremely difficult to see how any ordinary inter- 
pretation of them could salvage their truth Here are two early 
examples, less questionable than many others, and scarcely bettered 
by still others “ It is also necessarily true that everything resembles 
everything in some respect ” (p. 31) ” If we speak of the same 

situation, or the same sensation, lasting through some penod of 
time, ‘ same ’ could always here be replaced by ' exactly similar * " 
(p 28) These seem clearly incompatible with normal usage and 
yet the second, at least, is clearly about such usage. On the other 
hand, the apparent exceptions that immediately come to mind 
could probably be accommodated by a slightly modified statement 
The number ten and the last lamprey eaten by a king do not resemble 
each other m any respect They are both thing s, but having an 
applicable common predicate is apparently not the same — in normal 
usage — as bearing a resemblance The latter seems to require that 
the common property should be one in terms of winch contrasts are 
normally or could usefully be made This point is pres uma bly 
Bimilar to the point that identity does not. despite the attractions 
of the simplest logical analysis, require the total absence of dis- 
tinguishing chaTactenstics. However, it seems we could extend the 
concept of resemblance and say that everything has a resemblance 
to everything else without any immediately apparent disastrous con- 
sequence. It is simply a matter of recent logical experience that 
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such behaviour almost always does have disastrous results It is 
better to amend the claim to “ almost anything can properly be said, 
in some context, to resemble any other given thing”. It appears 
that similar adjustments need to be made to most of Hampshire’s 
very general claims, of which several further examples are discussed 
in. this review. ‘ Playing along ’ will thus have to be taken to mean 
a spint of forgiveness, not only for absent clarifications and proofs, 
but also for present inaccuracies provided they do not seem too 
serious. 

To take a further instance, in the extensive discussion of the nature 
of language, there appears to be a speoial failure to consider the ap- 
plication of his general theses to mathematics It is certainly a 
“language . . in which statements are to be made and contra- 
dicted ”, but is by no means so clearly one to which his major thesis, 
that “ we always need some criterion of identity ” of the “ object 
of reference ”, applies (pp 16, 17). What is the “ object of 
reference” of a numeral or a variable or, a summation sign or 
alephzero* What is the cash value of saying that we have cntena 
of identity for the objects of reference of these terms* If it means 
that they have correot and incorrect uses, it is true but misleadingly 
put If it means something more, it must be explained and justified. 
And, of course, similar puzzles arise about abstract terms in non- 
mathematical languages 

Hampshire moves from this linguistic thesis, as from many others, 
to an ontological conclusion “ I am m effect arguing that we must 
unavoidably think of reality as consisting of persisting things of 
different types and lands . . rather than of events or processes of 
different types and kinds ” (p 17) (Not just our present reality, 
but any reality ) But, it seems to me, on the same page, it is made 
dear that the term “ thing ” is being used so generally that the 
contrast with an event or process is vacuous This contrast is said 
to depend on the “ particular grammar that already distinguishes 
nouns and verbs in a particular way ” This ‘ particular way is 
not danfied, but it seems apparent that one either has or can intro- 
duce thmg-terms within most languages to stand for processes, so that 
the grammar will not separate the two. (Gf also There are no 
cntena that anything must satisfy in order to he called a thing in 
the widest sense of the word ” (p 25)). 

I am by no means certain of the condusiveness of these cntausms , 
but I cannot see how to avoid recording them as evidence of what 
appeared to one reader as the mcondusiveneBS of the authors 
argument in these early pages. Despite this incondusiveness, ana 
not because of it, there are many highly illuminating threads running 
through the early discussions, particularly about the status ot 
classification and individuation, the inexhaustibility of truths, the 
essential function of the gap between appearance and reahty, the 
il lusi on of ultimate elements of experience, and the differences 
between the sensory modalities Many of these threads represen , 
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in. a way not hitherto available, wbat I would judge to be the con- 
sensus of opinion amongst contemporary epistemologists of tbe so- 
called Oxbridge school. These threads are interwoven m a way 
that makes clear they are part of a single system, the fabric of 
Hampshire’s thought, not stray items m a patchwork of ideas and 
articles from different authors Some of the threads one knows 
from his other writings to be almost entirely of his own devising 
(e g the elusiveness thesis about “ things ”), but all of them are 
tied together in a way which is clearly his own 

As one proceeds through the book the impression is constantly 
confirmed that Hampshire has an extraordinary strong drive to get 
a perspective view of his own thought and that of his time, and that 
this struggle has led him to a considerable number of interesting 
conclusions and suggestions A selection from these is to some 
extent a manifestation of personal interests, and is greatly handi- 
capped by the necessity for short quotations, but is appropriate 
here before we go on to raise certain objections to other claims and 
themes of the book 

“ If anyone claimed that he had discovered a people speaking a 
language in which only sensations were referred to and described, 
he would be claiming something that could not possibly be true. It 
must at least be possible m this supposed language for the speakers 
to discriminate one person from another , if they have the means 
to do this, they already have the means to discriminate one object 
m the external world from another ” (p 57). 

“We are m the world, as bodies among bodies, not only as 
observers but as active experimenters We could not ever be 
observers unless we were sometimes active experimenters and we 
could not ever be experimenters unless we were sometimes ob- 
servers ” (p. 53). 

“I often cannot, m reflection or introspection, distinguish as 
separable episodes the thought of what is to be done from the actual 
doing of it A philosophical dualism, which supposes that my 
history is analysable into two parallel sequences of mental and 
physical events, does not give a possible account of the concept of 
action” (p 74) 

“ It has been generally recognised in recent philosophy that the 
relation of words and statements to facts is elusive and can never 
be stated m any simple and general terms It has not been so 
generally recognised that the relation between words and actions is 
equally elusive, and that there are the same difficulties in dividing 
a human being’s conduct into a set of namable actions as there are 
m dividing the perceived world mto a set of namable facts ” (pp 
120 - 121 ) 

“ The very notion of predicting what plans I shall form collapses 
mto self-contradiction Either I take into consideration the reasons 
that will influence me, m which case I am already engaged in form- 
ing a plan , or I somehow contrive to ignore the factors that will 
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influence me, in which case I cannot honestly profess any confidence 
in my own prediction ” (p. 130). 

“ The actual use on a certain particular occasion of certain words, 
and the gesture of pointing that may perhaps accompany the wordB, 
have sometimes been taken to be all that is involved m the notion 
of referring to a particular thing. This is a mistake. The question 
‘ 'Which of these did you mean 2 ’ is not the same as the question 
* "Which of these did you mention* ’ ” (p 200). 

“The moral argument, even at this level of generality, would 
always contain appeals to experience, the actual living through 
situations, as the instances by which the otherwise abstract ideal of 
conduct must be tested. But the appeal to experience must itself 
pass through descriptions of the situations cited What there was 
in a particular situation, or in a particular course of conduct, that 
made it degrading has to be isolated m descriptions, if it is to be 
dear in my reflection ” (p 219) 

On the other side of the ledger there are five kinds of entry. 
First, there is a continuation of the imprecise, undear or incorrect 
remarks of which some examples have already been given It 
seemed to this reviewer that these diminished in frequency. 
Second, there is a very considerable amount of material which does 
not appear to be carrying much philosophical weight Hampshire 
refers to some of his remarks as truisms (p. 67) and one could hardly 
avoid the feeling that heavy pruning of the truisms would have 
benefited the form and force of the argument Third, there is an 
increasing number of fairly unconvincing claims — examples will 
follow — about the nature of philosophy and the relationships 
between and justification of different parts of philosophy F ourthly, 
there are several descriptions of Hampshire’s own philosophical 
position and of the significance of Ins arguments which are open to 
some question 

And finally there seems to me to he a serious weakness m Hamp- 
shire’s treatment of certain key problems about the title topic 
the relationship of thought to action 

The minor mtra-philosophical errors and excessive verbiage are 
not a fruitful subject for further discussion here , I take up only 
the discussion of his key topic Hampshire argues with Spinoza 
that thought (and m particular, belief) is not a kind of action, ^He 
gives various arguments for this, including the observation It 
would seem logically absurd to prohibit by law the holding of certain 
beliefs . (p. 155) A longer argument depends on the premise, 

« it is a necessary feature of anything that can be called an action 

that one mig ht on occasion want to do it and also decide to do it and 
yet for some reason fail to achieve the result ” (p. 157). He then 
argues that one cannot ever fail to believe something when one 
wants to, because one cannot ever succeed in believing something 
when (t e just because) one wants to. " I£ I was told that I could 
satisfy my desire to believe by turning my attention away from the 
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contrary evidence, I would not call my ensuing state, brought into 
existence by these means, belief” (p 157) Unfortunately, the 
example is not so simply dismissed Beligious people, perturbed by 
the problem of evil, are often told to *' fix then eyes firmly on the 
Cross,” t e. to concentrate on the moral virtues of God rather than 
on the diffic ulties And there is every evidence that this procedure 
is often effective. "We do have this rather furtive kind of control 
over what we and others believe, and m this respect the contrast with 
action foils The failure is serious for Hampshire because most of 
his argument about freedom and responsibility for action rests on 
similar points. If a man. stands by while a fnend drowns, “ There 
is no sense in which he felled to try to rescue lus finend ; he simply 
did not try ” (p. 182). But again the case is impersuasive ; often, 
to fail to try is simply not to try when m a position to try. The 
trying here, like the believing above, really is quite like a course of 
action, as far as responsibility goes 

We go on to consider responsibility for ignorance and the lack of 
mental and other skills ; and here Hampshire underestimates the 
relevance of thought to (responsibility for an) action, while continuing 
to exaggerate the distinction between thought and action. On the 
first point, he thinks of responsibility for an action as wholly 
dependent on capacity But it is also a function of knowledge. 
“ . . if I try to predict that I will not try (to perform some part- 

cular act in the future), and to give the grounds upon which my 
prediction is based, I shall find myBelf talking only of the difficulty 
that I would encounter in bringing myself to make the attempt ” 
(p 187). Now surely one can predict that one will not try some- 
thing (eg. a jail-break) because one can now see overwhelming 
reasons for not trying it then, though it is easily withm one’s power? 
It is not difficult for me to try, but it would be foolish. I could 
easily try to break out, but — on such an important matter — I am 
perfectly certain I will not try. 

Conversely, one can disclaim responsibility for an action by 
pointing out that one could not possibly have had any reason for 
doing otherwise A rider of this pomt is that one is often responsible 
for actions which one could not at the time have avoided (e g. a crash 
when driving drunk), if they were foreseeable possibilities at an 
earlier tame when rationally preferable alternatives that were 
withm one’s power would have avoided these possibilities (e g. not 
dunking, or not taking the wheel). It is thus not the case that 
responsibility refers only to what one can now or could hereafter 
do , but Hampshire misses this “ There is a sense in which a man 
is responsible for any [present] condition that he would be able to 
change if he tried . .” (p 185) It must be “ would, or would have 
been able ” and “ if he had tried, and had been able to foresee ”. 
Despite his admirable and powerful stress on the crucial importance 
of self-understanding, objective appraisal and intellectual analysis 
m the analysis of free choice and morality, he thus underrates the 
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role of reason in assessing responsibility. The simplicity of the major 
conclusions of this chapter (pp. 221-222} is damaged by these two 
flaws , his separation between the will and the intellect is both too 
strong and too weak 

On the nature of philosophy in general and his own work in part- 
cular, Hampshire has a negative and a positive thesis that require 
comment. He criticizes the procedures of contemporary linguistic 
analysis on several occasions At the crucial points in philosophy, 
where whole approaches are in dispute, . . the method of examining 
established concepts, as they occur in contemporary speech, is in- 
adequate There is no way of showing that the idioms in common 
speech which point to one decision are to be preferred to the idioms 
which point to an opposite thesis. Even were there such a method 
of decision by reference to current linguistic usage, one could still 
ask oneself whether aooepted contemporary usage is not tied to a 
disputable moral outlook . . ” (pp. 155, 156) This is surely a 
shallow criticism If the idioms are in balance, then the next step 
in any ling uistic analysis consists exactly in probing the logical 
connections between the two views and other — perhaps moral — 
positions, and then tu rning the criteria of usage to bear on these 
other positions. It is difficult to imagine what practitioners of 
“ the method of examining established concepts, as they occur in 
contemporary speech ” Hampshire oould have in mind, if they do 
not include Austin — or Waissman or Wittgenstein, both of whom 
also explicitly stressed the great importance of untangling the logical 
connections between different components of an overall philosophical 
position There are other places where he suggests that a limitation 
on linguistic analysis is its failure to consider the whole social context 
of a language and not just its inner structure (pp 233-234) , but 
this, one takes it, is precisely the message of the “ language games ” 
of the Philosophical Investigations 

Hampshire’s conclusion about philosophy is that there is no way 
of deciding between internally consistent overall philosophical views 
and that we can he sure only of the fact that our views will not for 
long he deemed satisfactory. “No philosophy of mathematics, 
science, or art, however general and abstract it may be, oan be 
eternally valid” (p 243) The reason is simple It is “not 
because previous philosophers have made mistakes in their analyses, 
but because the subject matter under consideration has changed 
(ibid ) How, sinoe " it is possible to characterize philosophy 
itself as a search for ‘ a definition of man . ” (p 232), and our 

understanding of man’s nature is always changing, the same relativ- 
ism permeates it all Now there is a sense in which one oould argue 
that science is moonolusive, viz that it is logically possible for any 
empirical conclusion to be wiong, and empirically true that many 
are wrong This would not support a relativistic view of scientific 
kno wledge corresponding to Hampshire’s relativism about philosophy 
roughly because in science we accumulate certainty faster than we 
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discover 01 can expect to discover error. Relativity theory might 
have to go, one day, hnt — to take one part of it — the relativistic refine- 
ments of Newtonian laws will have to continue to be recognized as 
(a) definite improvements on Newton, and (6) very very good approxi- 
mations to the truth Now philosophy is possibly m a stronger 
position its problems are more general and hence less susceptible 
to overthrow by local changes in our knowledge — and much of it is 
concerned with logical rather than empirical analysis Why should 
one not suppose that we are constantly and markedly improving 
our philosophical insights* Where are the examples of philo- 
sophical errors uncovered by new insights mto man’s nature, so that 
we may consider an inference to the existence and kind of future 
ones and see if we are worse off than the scientist* They are 
markedly absent, and absent too from the subsidiary arguments 
which lead to conclusions such as “ A morality * left to itself ’ will 
survive unquestioned only if it is insulated from any serious ex- 
perience of art (p 244), from which he infers that reliable 
ethical standards are impossible because of creativity m the arts 
(pp 247-248). 

In case it might be thought that Hampshire is only arguing 
against the possibility of absolute certainty m philosophy and would 
be willing to accept panty with science, let me conclude with a 
quotation that rules out this interpretation “ The conclusions of 
philosophy itself are always within the domam of opinion and 
not of knowledge ” (p 255). 

To summarize the book’s special merits he m its efforts to attain 
an overall view of philosophy and man, to relate philosophy to 
common concerns, and to analyze certain specific notions Its 
dements, in my view, include inadequate instantiation and sub- 
stantiation of generalizations, unnecessary verbiage, and uncertain 
descnption of its own and other positions , but they do not offset 
the virtues 

The book is not a triumph of copy-reading I detected errors on 
pages 9, 14, 23, 40, 95, 142, 154, 165, 177, 187, 197, 202, 204, 205, 229, 
251, 253, and 271. 

Michael Scbiven 


Die Anstotehsche SyUogistik By GUnther Patzig. Pp 207. 
Gottingen, 1959. 37s 

This lucid work is a valuable contribution to the study of Aristotle’s 
formal logio Professor Patzig calls it a ' logico-philological ’ in- 
vestigation, and he seeks to bridge the gap between Lukasiewicz’s 
logical systematising and the traditional philological treatments of 
Aristotle’s syllogistic He is obviously well-equipped for this task. 
I shall indicate the mam contents of his five chapters and offer some 
criticisms I shall necessarily omit reference to many good points 
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he makes and to the useful summaries he gives of the vievrs of ancient 
Greek and modern European commentators 

1. Chapter 1 asks what exactly a standard Aristotelian syllogism 
is. As Eukasiewicz has already shown ( Aristotle’s Syllogistic, pp. 
1-3), it differs in almost every possible way from the traditions 
syllogism . it is formulated in an * if . . . then . sentence, not as 
an argument; 1 it employs only term- variables and not concrete 
terms , instead of ‘ every S is P ’ it says * P belongs to every S 
Patzig makes these points clearly and draws on more evidence than 
imkasiewicz. He claims, and is to show in Chapters 3 and 4, that 
certain major problems about Aristotle’s theory of syllogism can 
be solved only if one keeps in mind the standard Aristotelian formu- 
lation of syllogisms. 

The main controversial question in Chapter 1 is the question why 
singular terms are excluded from Aristotle’s theory of syllogism 
In this connection both Boss and Enkasiewicz refer to An. Pr. A 27, 
43a25-43, where Aristotle divides what there is into three classes * 
some things (categories) are possible predicates but not possible 
subjects, other things (individuals) are possible subjects but not 
possible predicates, other things can be subjects and predicates 
Boss {Analytics, p. 289) explains the exclusion of singular terms 
from syllogisms by referring to the remark Aristotle makes, at the 
end of this passage, to the effect that arguments and enquiries are 
chiefly concerned with items in the third class. Bukasiewicz, 
seeking a purely logical ground for the exclusion, points ont (p. 7) 
that ‘ in all three syllogistio figures known to Aristotle there exists 
one term which occurs once as a subject and thenagain as apredicate.’ 
So, he argues, ' syllogistio as conceived by Aristotle requires terms 
to be homogeneous with respect to their possible positions as subjects 
and predicates This seems to he the true reason why singular 
terms were omitted by Aristotle Patzig remarks, against this, 
that in each of Aristotle’s three figures there is at least one term 
which occurs only as subject (or as predicate) ; so that Jmkasiewicz’s 
point does not explain why Aristotle should have demanded homo- 
geneity for all terns entering mto syllogisms, nor therefore why he 
should have excluded singular terms. Patzig offers a different 
solution to the problem, as follows. 

The chapter of the Prior Analytics quoted above is a preparation 
for the next chapter (o. 28), in which Aristotle gives procedures for 
proving conclusions of the four kinds A, E, I, 0. Bor example, to 
prove that A is universally predicable of B one must find a term O 
which is universally predicable of B and of which A is universally 
practicable Patzig says that in this section Aristotle assumes that 
every term possesses both possible subjects and possible predicates 
Bor the procedures he recommends assume the following axioms : 
(a) every possible value of a syllogistic term-variable A has at least 

1 But see J. L Austin in Mind, 1952, pp. 397 £ and A. N. Bnor’s Formal 
Logic, p 116. 
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one genuine sub-ordinate term X, t.e. a term X such that A belongs 
to every X bnt X does not belong to every A , (b) every possible 
value of a syllogistic term-variable A has at least one super-ordinate 
term X, t.e. a term X such that X belongs to every A but A does 
not belong to every X. Now, Patzig continues, singular terms do 
not satisfy axiom (a) and categories do not satisfy axiom (b). Thus 
the reason why Aristotle confines syllogistic terms to items m the 
third class (items that can be subjects and predicates) is that only 
so will all terms satisfy the axioms presupposed by the pioof- 
procedures given in An. Pr. A 28. 

This explanation is open to three mam objections. First, it seems 
a little unnatural to explain a central feature of Aristotle’s syllogisms 
by appealing to procedures he recommends in A 28 for proving 
propositions. For had he incorporated singular terms into his 
syllogisms he could easily have amended the advice m A 28 so as to 
cope with such cases Patzig says that he had to omit singular 
terms in order to safeguard A 28 ; one might rather argue that ho 
wrote A 28 in the way he did because he had omitted singular terms 
But this leaves us with the question why he had omitted them. 
Secondly, Aristotle does not say in A 28, nor would he wish to say, 
that every proposition is provable. The fact that a term failed to 
satisfy the axioms assumed by the proof-procedures of that chapter 
would explam the exclusion of that term from syllogisms onfy if it 
were also evident that an improvable proposition could not occur 
anywhere m a syllogism But this is not evident Thirdly, Patzig’s 
formulation of the presupposed * axioms ’ is surely wrong Anstotle 
says that to prove that P belongs to every S you must find a term M 
such that M belongs to every 8 mid P belongs to every M. He 
does wot say that you must find a term M with the further character 
that S does not belong to every M and M does not belong to every 
P He does not require that M be super-ordinate to S and sub- 
ordinate to Pm the sense Patzig gives to ‘ super-ordinate ’ and 
‘ sub-ordmate ’. Yet singular terms and categories fail to satisfy 
axioms (a) and (6) respectively only, Patzig implies, because of these 
additional requirements I conclude therefore that Patzig s new 
explanation of the exclusion of singular terms from Aristotle’s 
theory of syllogism is not satisfactory. 

2 Chapter 2 is devoted to a study of Aristotle s concept (or 
concepts) of necessity. He was well aware of the difference bctu cen 
‘ necessarily ’ in ‘men are necessarily animals’ and ‘necessarily’ in 
* P belongs to every M and M belongs to every S, necessarily 
P belongs to every S ’ , and he distinguished these as ‘ absolute ’ 
and ' relative ’ necessity. In a valuable investigation of Aristotle's 
terminology Patzig shows how caTeful ho usually was to avoid 
confusion between the two types of necessity. 1 Patzig argues, 

1 Patzig adduces ns a convincing proof of Aristotle s careful u«o of terms 
the fact that in tho modal logic e’f ai iyrcrjs alnavs stands for absolute 
necessity, never for relatne necessity But see 34a", 17, 21. 
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however, that Anstotle failed to understand relative necessity 
and wrongly treated ‘necessarily’ in a (categorical) syllogism as 
attaching to the conclusion (or, better, apodosis) when in fact it 
marks the necessary connection between premisses and conclusion 
(or, better, protasis and apodosis) 1 * * * * * It would certainly have been 
clearer if Anstotle had written ‘ necessarily if . . . then . . instead 
of * if . . . then necessarily . . ; though I am not sure that Patzig’s 
references to De Int. c. 9 and An Pr. 30b31-40 suffice to show that 
Anstotle was really misled by his way of talking Patzig’s own 
account of relative necessity is similar to Lukasiewicz’s ‘the 
Aristotelian sign of syllogistic necessity represents a universal 
quantifier ’ (Lukasiewicz, p II). He next argues that the two 
sorts of necessity distinguished by Anstotle are really identical, 
since both represent universal quantification, m one case quantifi- 
cation over individual- vanables, m the other case quantification over 
ooncept-vanables. His argument (pp 43-45) for construing * all 
men are necessarily animals ’ as saying no more than * (a:) if x is a 
man, z is an animal ’ is too compressed and rather confused As 
requirements for * all men are necessarily animals ’ he mentions 
both that the implication ' if x is a man, as is an animal ’ must hold 
for all values of os at all times, mid that this should follow from the 
d efinit ions of the terms ‘ man ’ and * animal ’ But if these are two 
different requirements the treatment of ‘ all men are necessarily 
animals ’ as a universally quantified implication-statement will 
certainly not do Professor J Hmtikka has indeed argued that 
because Anstotle holds that every possibility must be realised at 
some moment of time the notion of universality is for him identical 
with that of (absolute) necessity 8 This suggestion is not without 
difficulties for instance, as Hmtikka allows, it prevents any dis- 
tinction being drawn between assertono and apodeictac universal 
propositions. In any event Patzig does not explicitly make this 
suggestion, and his own position remains somewhat obscure 

Some points of detail (a) it is clear that in these pages of the 
book Patzig’s arrow-sign stands for matenal implication In other 
places, where he is symbolising logical theses, it could be standing 
for strict implication but probably is not , it is probably being used 
as the hook-sign commonly is in the oiting of logical theses If this 
is so, the explanation Patzig gives when he introduces the arrow- 
sign is wrong and misleading he says (p. 12) that ‘ MeP txSiM-*- 
SoP ’ is to be read as ‘ SoP follows from MeP & SiM If, on the 
other hand, this w what he means by the arrow-sign he certainly 
ought to use a different sign, standing for material implication, m 

1 In what follows I shall sometimes speak, as Patzig does, of premisses 

and conclusion, although these terms are not strictly appropriate in dis- 

cussion of the standard Aristotelian syllogism , 

5 J TTi-nf.ilrlrft . ‘Necessity, Universality, and Time m Anstotle , m 

Enpamos Ajaius, XX, 1957 I owe my knowledge of this paper to tne 

kindness of Mr Peter Geach 
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some parts of tlie book. ( b ) The last pages of the chapter contain, 
as well as a justified complaint about Maier’s obscurity, an unjustified 
blast against Lukasiewicz. Patzig says that Lukasiewicz says 
nothing about the distinction between relative and absolute necessity, 
that this neglect is characteristic of his procedure, and that his 
narrow concentration on certain passages diminishes the value of 
his book as a commentary — * der es doch sein will \ But Lukasie- 
wicz’s first edition was explicity confined to the non-modal part of 
Aristotle's syllogistic and so had no need to discuss ‘absolute’ 
necessity , while the second edition carefully distinguishes the two 
sorts of necessity and discusses both (Index s v. ‘necessity '). (c) Patzig 
in a note on page 50 claims Ross’s support for taking dvdytajs in 
75a20 to stand for absolute necessity and avdyfcr) m 75a23 to stand 
for relative necessity. But the note quoted from Ross refers to a 
different sentence (75a25-27). Ross, as is clear from his Analysis 
(p 528), takes both phrases to refer to absolute necessity : and he is 
surely right 

3 Chapter 3 investigates Aristotle’s distinction between ‘ perfect ’ 
and ‘ imperfect ’ syllogisms Patzig first clears up some old mis- 
conceptions Aristotle does not regard imperfect syllogisms as 
la cking frill validity, but simply as lacking the self-evidence of 
perfect syllogisms Nor does he think syllogisms are perfect bemuse 
they are m the first figure ; indeed he classifies two first-figure 
moods, m the modal logic, as imperfect 1 What formal properties 
are possessed by all and only the syllogisms Anstotle calls perfect? 
Is a syllogism with these properties really evident in a way in which 
no other syllogism is? These are Patzig’s questions. 

Prom this point (p. 58) Patzig gives a meaning to the symbols 
‘ a ’, ‘ e ’, ‘ « ’, ‘ o ’, which differs from that in traditional expositions 
but corresponds to Aristotle’s standard way of formulating syllo- 
gisms ‘AaB J will mean 'A belongs to every B ’. Thus for 
Barbara we have . if PaM and MaS, then PaS. It now leaps to 
the eye that only in the first figure are the first and last terms 
of the protasis also the first and last (i e second) terms of the 
apodosis ; and that only m this figure is the so-called middle term, 
which links the other terms, in fact in the middle, i.e. between P 
and S in the protasis. Only first-figure syllogisms can he translated 
forthwith into the symbolism of two-place relational logic. Thus 
AejaC corresponds to the protasis of Celarent. The protasis of a 
second-figure syllogism cannot he written in the form Ax/yO unless 
one allows converse relations, wri t in g, for instance, ‘ PefaS’ for the 

1 Patzig says that Anstotle gives as an argument for assigning first place 
to the first figure the feet that ‘ samtliche vollkommenen Schlusse dieser 
Figur angehoren ' (p 53). This is presumably a reference to the end of 
An Pr. A 4 But what Anstotle says here is not that all perfect syllogisms 
belong to this figure, but that all syllogisms in this figure are perfect 
TT&vres oi hr avrZ aMoyicrjiol r&siii elm Anstotle has in mind here 
of course, only assertonc syllogisms. 
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protasis of Oesare. Now the two relevant features of a first-figure 
syllogism as normally formulated by Aristotle disappear if either the 
order of the conjuncts in the apodosis is reversed or ‘ A belongs to 
B ' is replaced by ‘ B is A ’ ; though they re-appear if both these 
changes are made : * if every B is M and every M is P, then every 
S is P ’. Traditional expositions make only the second change and 
thus effectively conceal the formal features of first-figure syllogisms 
which go far to exp lam Aristotle’s regarding them as essentially 
more evident that any syllogisms m other figures Aristotle does 
himself sometimes formulate syllogisms m the * A is B ’ rather than 
the ‘ B belongs to A ’ manner. But m the one place in An Pr. 
A £-6 where he does this he also changes the order of the eonjuncts 
of the protasis ; and in many, though not all, other places the same 
is true. The ancient cn Tnm p.ntn.tnra behave in the same way, 
switching premisses where they use the * A is B ’ kind of formulation, 
without however realising that the formal features of first-figure 
syllogisms which they thereby preserve explain Amstotle’s dis- 
tinction between perfect (or evident) and imperfect syllogisms 
It remains to be seen how this explanation of the perfection of some 
syllogisms fits Aristotle’s modal logic Some but not all first 
figure modal syllogisms are said to be perfect "Why 1 Patzig’s 
discussion of tins is too complicated to be summarised adequately. 
He follows Becker’s view that for Aristotle the modal factor belongs 
not to a proposition but to a term Thus examples of first-figure 
modal syllogisms are (o) NAaB & BaC — NAaO (30aI7), (6) 
NAaB & NBaC -> NAaC (29b36) , (c) AaB & MBaO -> M’AaO 
(34a34) Only in (a) is the second term of the first conjunct identical 
with the first term of the second conjunot ; only m (a) and (b) is the 
first term of the first conjunct identical with the first term of the 
apodosis Both (a) and (b) are called perfect, (c) is not Patzig 
seeks to explain Aristotle's decisions as to which first-figure modal 
syllogisms are to count as perfect, though he thinks that Aristotle 
in fact allows as perfect some syllogisms which, since they require 
the use of supplementary logical operations to give them the desirable 
formal properties of first-figure assertonc syllogisms, ought not to be 
counted as perfect, tn. immediately evident. I will make only 
three points about this valuable section of Patzig’s book (1) In 
connection with the syllogism * MAaB & MBaO —*■ MAaC ’ (32b38- 
33al) Aristotle introduces * MAaMB ’ as an interpretation of to A 
iravrl ra> B evSe^eTcu. inrap^eiv. He does this, Patzig 
suggests, * in order to justify re-writing the above syllogism 
as * MAaMB & MBaO -> MAaC this gets over the 
‘difficulty’ that otherwise the syllogism will not have an iden- 
tical middle term and will not have all the happy features of a 
first-figure assertoric syllogism However, since there are, according 
to Anstotle and Patzig, some first-figure modal syllogisms which 
lack an identical middle term and are imperfect, Anstotle could 
perfectly well have classified the above syllogism as imperfect 
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"Why did there appear to be a ' difficulty ’ ■which had to be overcome 
( by a rather dubious device) 2 (2) With reference to the two 1 m- 
perfeot first figure syllogisms ‘ A aB & MBaC -> M'AaO ’ and ‘ NAaB 
& MBaC -> M'AaG ’ Patzig says that Aristotle’s calling them 
imperfect shows that it is for him a sufficient condition of a syllo- 
gism’s being imperfect that the predicate of its conclusion should fell 
to be identical with the predicate of itB first premiss The two 
syllogisms in question, however, lack an identical middle term, and 
for them Aristotle offers no device (like turning ‘ MAaB ’ into 
• MAaMB ’) to correct this So his classification of them as im- 
perfect need, depend only on their lack of an identical middle term 
(3) There is a certain incoherence between Patzig’s treatment of 
absolute necessity in Chapter 2 and his adoption of Becker’s view of 
modal factors m Chapter 3 Chapter 2 construes ‘ necessarily A is 
B ’ as ‘ (*) x is A -> x is B ’, Chapter 3 construes it as ‘ (s) x is A ->• 
x is necessanly-B ’. 

4. In Chapter 4 Patzig studies Aristotle's definitions of the 
different figures of syllogism and of suoh terms as ‘ middle ’, 
‘ major ’, etc. His mam purpose is to explain why AnBtotle re- 
cognises only three figures, though acknowledging as valid the 
moods of the traditional fourth figure. Smkasiewicz treats Aristotle’s 
omission of these moods from his systematic classification of syllo- 
gisms as an oversight, and he supposes, with Bochenski, that 
An Pt A.7 and B 1, where these moods are mentioned, were com- 
posed later than the mam exposition and never incorporated mto it 
Patzig studies the relevant texts very closely and explains the 
omission of the fourth figure as a consequence of Aristotle’s way of 
defining figures and terms In An Pr A4-6 Aristotle characterises 
his three figures separately, giving new explanations in each case of 
the expressions ‘ middle term * extreme terms ’, etc Patzig 
analyses these passages skilfully 1 He next considers Aristotle’s 
attempts in An.Pr A 23 and 32 to give general definitions of 
‘middle’, ‘major’, etc. He then develops his own solution to 
the problem of the missing fourth figure, and ends the chapter with 
a critical survey of the views of some ancient and modern com- 
mentators 

The discussion m this chapter is full, close and rather complicated 
There are many interlocking points and many rumor topics which 
cannot be taken up here The essential pomt is perhaps this If 
one considers two premisses containing three terms in all, and 
neglects the order of the premisses, the terms fell into one of only 
three patterns The shared term may be predicated (affirmatively or 
negatively) of both the other terms ; it may have them both pre- 
dicated of itself , it may have one predicated of itself and be pre- 
dicated of the other Since the order of premisses is being neglected, 
there is no difference between ‘ AxM & MxB ’ and ‘ MxB & Ax HI 

1 But he follows Lukasiewicz m making one or two criticisms of Aristotle 
which Austin has shown to be ill-considered (Mkd, 1052. pp 39S f ). 

8 
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Both exemplify the thud pattern. The natural way of writing such 
premiBses is ‘ AxM & MxB ’ Now Aristotle combines this tri- 
chotomy with a convention (derived from bis idea of perfection or 
self-evidence) that the first-mentioned (t e predicate) term of the 
conclusion shall be the first-mentioned of the two ‘ extreme ’ terms 
in the premisses But this makes it impossible for him to recognise 
the fourth figure, since it is indistinguishable from the first according 
to the (perfectly reasonable) tnohotomous classification of pairs of 
premisses, and cannot (because of the convention) be distinguished 
by reference to the order of terms m the conclusion He therefore 
implicitly handles moods of the traditional fourth figure as indirect 
moods of the first figure Theophrastus, of course, explicitly puts 
them into the first figure, — and ought, by the same token, to give 
the indirect moods of the second and third figures places m those 
figures. 1 Die vierte Figur fehlt bei Anstotles, well sie un Rahmen 
des von Anstoteles in A 4-6 entwickelten Systems mcht defimert 
werden kann\ This general explanation (buttressed by muoh 
detailed argument) does not acquit Anstotle of error or confusion 
But it does show how various of his steps and assumptions worked 
together to leave him m trouble, and it is muoh more illuminating 
than a mere appeal to oversight or failure to revwe 

5 Chapter 5 asks whether Aristotle’s syllogiBtio is a deductive 
axiomatised system Fatzig concludes that it ib, and that conversion, 
reductio ad impossibile and ektbesis are methods of proving the (non- 
axiomatic) theses of the system Aristotle however does not make 
this dear because he is wedded to the idea that every proof must be 
in syllogistic form, whereas m fact the proof of a syllogism is not 
itself a syllogism Anstotle fails to lay bare the real form of a proof 
of a syllogism and so fails to found propositional logic He uses mis- 
leading descnptions, speaking as though m direct reduction one 
syllogism is turned into another His theory lags behind his practice 
Patzig’s discussion of all this is clear and full 1 The next section 
of the chapter analyses carefully the proofs by conversion and finds 
them to be correct, given the conversion-rules of An Pr A 2 and 
certain true (though by Anstotle unformulated) theses of pro- 
positional logic Proofs through reductio ad impossibile give more 
trouble Traditional descnptions of such proofs speak of premisses 
as assumed to be, or given as, true , and they speak as though the 
purpose of such a proof is to show the conclusion of the reduced 
syllogism to be true The required conclusion, however, is really 
that the reduced syllogism is true, and for the proof of thiB nothing 
has to be assumed as to the truth of any of the ingredient propose 
tions Is the traditional descnption a fair account of the proofs 
Anstotle gives® Bukasiewicz assumes that it is and so very properly 
cnticises Anstotle ‘ the proof given by Anstotle is neither sufficient 
nor a proof by reductio ad impossibile it can easily be seen that 

1 There is an unfortunate slip on page 139, ■where ‘A, B und D, B, 
appears twice instead of ' D, E und A, B . 
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this (i c. Lukasiewicz's) geauine proof of tlie mood Baroco by 
reduclio ad impossible is quite different ftom that given by Aristotle ' 
(pp. 54-56). Patzig argues that Aristotle can be defended against 
t his criticism and that he was well aware of (though not sufficiently 
explicit about) the difference between proving a syllogism by 
reductio ad impossible and proving an ordinary proposition by a 
method related to, but different from, the method of proving a 
syllogism Patzig's argument is not easy to summarise, but the 
following are some of the main pomts (o) Aristotle knows that 
Bocardo and Baroco cannot be ‘ perfected ’ SecicriKcos but only Sta tov 
aSwarov. Yet he says twice (45a26. 62b38) that whatever can 
be proved by a deiktic syllogism can also be proved (with the same 
terms) by a syllogism 8ia tov dSuvarov, and i ice icrsa. This and 
other evidence shows that he distinguishes between a syllogisms!? 
per impossible and a per impossible proof of a syllogism. (6) A 
syllogismtis per impossible is indeed a way, alternative to the deiktic 
syllogism, of proving a conclusion from certain agreed premisses. 
5 From the premisses AeB and BiC I can prove by a deiktic syllogism 
( Feno ) the proposition AoC. I can prove the same proposition from 
the same premisses per impossible if I combine its contradictory 
(AaC) with AeB and get (by Cesaie) BeC. and then argue from this 
and the agreed premisses BiC and AeB to not-AaC and so to AoC ' 
(p. 160). A syllogismus per impossible is addressed to one who 
admits p and q and is then made to admit r by an appeal to ‘ p d 
not-r -v not-q ’. (c) A per impossible proof of a syllogism, on the 
other hand, is directed to one who admits ‘ p d not-r -j- not-q ' and 
is then made to admit ' p d q->r\ Such proofs are closely related 
to Aristotle’s conversions of syllo gisms in An Pr. B 8-10 : reductio 
per impossible derives Baroco from Barbara, conversion converts 
Baroco into Barbara, (d) Aristotle's per tmpossibile proofs of 
syllogisms are not carefully worded, and he does not take sufficient 
care to exclude the traditional interpretation. But his words can 
be taken in a way which makes them a correct account of such 
proofs of syllogisms, and since he is otherwise involved in an evident 
contradiction — (a) above — it is right to give him the benefit of any 
donbt at this point. 

Patzig's discussion of these topics and passages is certainly il- 
luminating On the crucial question how much Aristotle saw. the 
following pomts deserve consideration. First, while from one 
point of view there is the utmost difference between a syllogismus 
per impossible and a reductio per impossible, they are also very 
closely related. They are as close as are the two theses * (p d nol-r 
-*• not-q) & p & q-^-r and ‘ [p & nol-r -*■ not-q) — (p & q->r)\ 
It must be a very delicate question whether to emphasise the 
difference or the s imila rity in coming to a view about what Aristotle 
probably saw Secondly, it is not easy to dissociate An. Pr. B.8-10 
from B.ll ff. in the way they must be if Aristotle is supposed 
to have seen the difference between per impossibile proof and the 
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converse operation of converting syllogisms on the one hand, and 
syllogismus per impossible on the other. Nor is it easy to dis- 
tinguish the -wording of the A.5, 6 proofs from that of B 11 ff. 
Thirdly, the words Aristotle uses in his per impossible proofs of 
syllogisms suggest not merely inexphcitness but error as to the true 
nature of the operation Such phrases as vveteeiro 8k nvl pjj 
vi rapxeiv (2761) and reOevros row ipdvSovs (29a35) tell against 
Patzig’s claim on Aristotle’s behalf, and they are not explained 
away by him I conclude that his discussion is instructive and 
provocative but not conclusive 

Patzig’s analysis of ekthesis as a type of proof of syllogisms is 
similar to Lukasiewicz’s (Aristotle’s Syllogistic, pp. 59-66). 1 He 
claims that this interpretation is strongly oonfirmed by the passage 
in the modal logic (which Lukasiewicz refers to but does not analyse) 
where Aristotle gives proofs by ekthesis of Baroco and Bocardo with 
necessary premisses and conclusion (30a6-18) Patzig’s account of 
this passage differs from Ross’s (Analytics, p. 317) m bringing out 
the frill structure of the argument more clearly. More controversial 
is his claim that the two logical laws on which ekthesis depends, 
though not expressly stated by Anstotle where he gives proofs by 
ekthesis, are nevertheless laid down by him elsewhere. The laws 
are ‘ AiB <-> (SEC) (AaO & BaC ) ’ and * AoB <-» (aC) (AeO & BaO ) ’. 
Patzig cites An Pr. A 28, 43b43-44a2 and 44a9-ll, and says • 

‘ Hier ist deuthch ausgesproohen, das die Existenz ernes Mittelsbe- 
griffs C, der den beschnebenan Anforderungen genugt, notwendige 
(fiXeirriov , 43b40) und hmreichende (dvdytcrj ; 43M2, 44al-ll) 
Bedingung der Gultigkeit der Satze AiB und AoB ist, und mchts 
anderes behaupten ]a die eben aufgestellten Aquivalenzen ’ (p. 172). 
Patzig’s use of this chapter in connection with the exclusion of 
singular terms from syllogisms has already been criticised Here too 
the chapter seems to be misunderstood f}Aa rriov refers to what we 
must look for and find if we are to be able to prove some proposition 
It does not refer to what must be the case if the proposition ib to 
true. So it does not imply ‘ AiB (gfC) (AaO & BaC) ’ The 
fact that for any proposition AiB one can ‘ construct ’ a term G such 
that AaO and BaC, is certainly not anything Anstotle has in mind 
in An APr. A.28, where he is talking about the tackling of real 
problems of proof the solution to which requires us to be equipped 
with all sorts of truths about the relevant subject-matter He is 
not gi ving a simple procedure for constructing a formally valid 
proof of any proposition whatever of the the form AiB ( AaB , etc ) , 
he is giving guidance on how to survey available truths on a given 
subject-matter if one hopes to demonstrate some definite proposition 
of the form AiB (AaB, etc ). 

The last section of Chapter 5 discusses Aristotle’s proofs that 
certain combinations of premisses yield no conclusion. Where he 

i A am pler alternative interpretation has been suggested by Ivo Thomas 
m Dominican Studies, 1950, pp. 183 f. 
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can, Anstotle uses this kind of argument - from AaB and BeC 
nothing follows (? e. neither AaO nor AeO nor AiC nor AoC ) : for 
one can find two tnos of terms which satisfy respectively ' AaB 
BeC & AaC ’ and ‘ AaB & BeC & AeC ' {eg. animal, man. ox: 
animal, man, stone). Where difficulty arises with this method 
Aristotle uses a proof ix rov aSiopicrrov. which deduces the m- 
conclusiveness of one pair of propositions from the already established 
mconclusiveness of a different pair. Lukasiewicz criticises Anstotle 
for using the method of concrete terms, hut Patzig nghtly defends 
it. To deny that a certain implication holds for all values of A, B 
and C is to say that there are values for which it does not hold ; and 
thus can he shown only by the production of some such values 
Lukasiewicz deduces the rejection of all the traditional invalid 
moods from two ‘ axioms of rejection ’. But Patzig claims that 
these are not self-evident like perfect syllogisms but can be made 
acceptable only by the procedure of producing appropriate concrete 
terms, which procedure is therefore not only perfectly satisfactory 
in itself but also in a way prior to the purely axiomatic procedure 
recommended by Lukasiewicz. Among the good things in this 
section should be mentioned Patzig’s convincing analysis of Aristotle s 
invalid argument at 26a39-bl0, which is an improvement on Boss s 
account ( Analytics , p 304) 

The book ends with a bibliography and Indices of passages 
Greek terms, names and topics 

This is an instructive and stimulating work which will be studied 
with pleasure and profit for many years to come. 

University of Oxford J. L. Ackbiu, 


The Philosophy ofCD. Broad. The Library of Living Philosophers 
edited by Paul Ajrthtjb Schilpp New York. Tudor Pub- 
lishing Company (U.K. Cambridge Yniversit'- Press), 1960 
Pp xu + 866. 110s 

‘ A philosopher is an animal in which the scientist vanishes into the 
logician’ Thus Wisdom concludes one of his beguiling little 
bestiaries illuminating the Cambridge scene (Moore's Technique. 
1942). Broad, you may recall, was the specious animal who cut 
scientific capers across the counterpoint of Moore's logic-clioppmg. 
Now we have an opportunity to study in relatively compendious 
form the interplay between theory and practice which occasioned 
this rather singular interim reputation, and to decide whether the 
hint at hocus-pocus is valid 

In Broads writings on method critical and speculative philo- 
sophy appear as separate * branches ’ which are differentiated from 
each other in terms of a further distinction between the activities 
of analysis, synopsis, and synthesis Critical philosophy con=i«t« 
primarily of the analysis of concepts and can aspire to certainty. 
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Speculative philosophy consists primarily of the other two activities 
and is doomed to doubt As amplified m detail garnered from 
various sources by Komer (‘ Broad on Philosophical Method ’), 
Broad’s main distinction, however, remains rather indeterminate 
Apparently Broad finds all three activities in both branches (see, 
e.g. p 98). Yet he believes the two to be independent . specula- 
tion, indeed, should lean upon critical philosophy, but not vice 
versa. Since this * should ’ is presumably logical rather than moral, 
how can speculation be independent 5 Botched philosophy is not a 
separate branch 

The distinction between analysis, synopsis and sythesis is left 
equally obscure. Synopsis, perhaps is unmistakable Broad and 
the critics who retrace his footsteps offer excellent examples in 
this volume ; and from these I select a few. Hanson m ‘ Broad 
and the Laws of Dynamics 1 presents an impressive catalogue of 
different uses to which these laws may be put so that we can deter- 
mine their logical status. Ducasse (‘ Broad on the Relevance of 
Psychical Research to Philosophy ’) and Flew (‘ Broad on Super- 
normal Precognition ’) extend our attention to paranormal pheno- 
mena to discover what modifications, if any, need be made to the 
conceptions of cognition, or time, or causality, or action, which so 
far have stood more normal phenomena in good stead Kheale 
(‘ Broad on Mental Events ana Epiphenomenahsm ’) and Ducasse 
examine different manifestations of mind-body relationship in order 
to deoide between or against mteractionism and epiphenomenahsm. 
Price (‘The Nature and Status of Sense-Data m Broad’s Episte- 
mology ) surveys various forms of consciousness to decide whether 
in all cases an act-object or an internal accusative analysis is ap- 
propriate Marc-Wogau (‘ On C. D. Broad’s Theory of Sensa ) 
gives the phenomena of illusion, etc , a further once-over to decide 
whether a semi-naive-realist interpetation of sensa will do. Hedemns 
(‘ Broad’s Treatment of Detennimsm and Free Will ’) examines the 
interconnection between the notions of obligation, action, moral 
responsibility, causation, and freedom, or, if you like, the fields 
within which those concepts are respectively applied, to decide 
whether or not there is any incompatibility between obligation or 
moral responsibility on the one hand, and acting freely on the other. 
It will he noted from this list that in philosophy as in science the 
mutual relevance of the synoptioally related fields can become 
apparent only in terms of some specific problem or call to synthesis 
Synopsis tends, in the later parlance of Ryle, to instigate liti- 
gation between teams of concepts as to their respective spheres of 
ap plicati on Synthesis, on the other hand, resolves these conflicts 
by giving an analysis. Analyisis and synthesis therefore, can not 
be distinguished as two co-ordinate activities, for in so far as 
analysis is contrastable with synthesis it is not an activity at all hut 
merely the end product of synthesis. -Synthesis consists in arranging 
general category statements in different logical patterns until logical 
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friction or disconnectedness is reduced to a minimum as when 
Broad affirms (pp 781-1) or Flew denies (pp. 423 f.) that since by 
definition veridical precogmsmg is not just luck}* guessing it could 
only be inferential based upon some direct or indirect causal con- 
nection between foreseeing and foreseen. An analysis is such an 
arrangement 

The contrary assumption may have been acquired by Broad from 
Moore, who seems to have looked upon analysis as an unaccountably 
difficult process of bringing complex concepts before the attention 
and there by some logical chemistry discovermg the simpler parts 
m tlieir intei relationships Since there is no obvious place for 
hypothesis in this account. Broad seems to treat it as accurate 
merely for one part of philosophical endeavour, whereas in fact it 
accurately describes no part Philosophy cannot be partitioned 
on these hnes, and except for the ad homvnem no philosophical 
conclusion can aspire to certainty One is tempted to suppose that 
Wi«dom had a clearer inkling that to distinguish synthesis from 
analysis as between two co-ordinate activities is to remove the one 
positive interest which differentiates philosophical synthesis from 
the forming of scientific hypotheses, tis. its concern with logical 
connection*: between different category statements, but that he 
attributed this anomaly to philosophy as such instead of to a faulty 
conception of analysis. Just as Kierkegaard and Bergson took 
their norm for reason respectively from Hegel and Descartes m order to 
replace reason by paradox, mixed metaphor, and nonrational intuition, 
so Wisdom seems to have taken his norm for analysis from Moore 
in order to replace philosoplucal insight by a decorative illumination 
more in keeping with the Book of Kells Except in perfectly 
hospitable sanses of ‘ logic ’ and * geometry ’, giving an analysis is no 
more like doing logic than cartography is like doing geometry. 

In justice to Wisdom one should perhaps note that his verdict was 
based at least partly on the fact that many of the philosophical 
hypotheses entertained by Broad tended to challenge or confirm 
statements wluch are underwritten by common-sense. Yet ac- 
cording to Wisdom, when it come to the test Broad was unwillin g to 
incur Moore’s histrionic horror by questioning paradigmatic truths 
like * ‘ Here is a hand ’ or ‘ I hear a bell Instead, he challenges a 
particular analysis of these specimens and hence, according to 
Wisdom, relapses into logic or doing analysis. 

I have already dealt with the alleged relapse As for the rest of 
the criticism, Broad may have been less ambivalent m his attitude 
towards common-sense than Wisdom allows. At least three ap- 
plications of common-sense seem relevant here. 

(1) The orthodox application patented by Moore m which common- 
sense supplies us with certain particular facts and leaves to 
philosophy the task of supplying an analysis of those foots in 
terms of technical categories such as sense-data, natural and 
non-natural qualities, etc. 
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for the purpose of exposing confusion in philosophical usage. Thus 
Mundle shows (pp. 361-362) how Broad applies the word ‘ event ’ 
in the context of his philosophy of time m a way which confuses 
among other things achievement, task, and process words The 
method only becomes objectionable where departure from Enghsh 
idiom is ipso facto regarded as bad logic. Broad’s theory of Absolute 
Becoming, in which he correctly (see my views m Mind, July 1957) 
traces the distinction between past, present and future to an onto- 
logical rather than a linguistic (Mundle) or a subjective (Ducasse) 
distinction, comes in for criticism of this sort Thus Mundle thinks 
(p 360) that Smart’s insistence m ' The River of Time ’ (Mind, 
October 1919) that ‘things change, events happen’ is sufficient to 
dispose of the paradox alleging that events change in the course of 
time with respect to the characteristics of being past, present and 
future To see that it is not sufficient it is sufficient to observe that 
in certain rural districts in Scotland the rustics deprive their dialect 
of a genetically useful word by refusing to classify wheat as anything 
but wheat and confining * com ’ solely to oats Likewise Ducasse 
attaches undue weight (p 394) to Smart’s dictum ‘ We can say that 
the new repubhc came into existence then, but we cannot say that 
the inauguration came into existence ’ This proscribed 'locution so 
far as it goes could, on the contrary, be as legitimate as less stilted 
expressions such as ‘ There are (have been/will be) floods up North ’. 

My conclusion is (a) that Broad flouted commonsense in its 
thud application more or less consistently, if unpremeditatedly, 
throughout his career, though he did occasionally stigmatise jargon 
as ‘ barbarous ’ before this became a philosophical chchfi, ( b ) that 
his rejection of the first and second applications constitute two 
distinct kinds of move occasioned by different philosophical problems 
In rejecting these appkcations, therefore, he is not in general moving 
between opposing poles of indecision over the same problem — 
though of course there may be occasions where he is undecided 
between two of those moves This goat is not an animal in which 
cow, sheep and antelope vanish into one another, as Wisdom argues 
m disconcerting feed-back from his conclusion to its illustration 
Like any other goat I know of, it is like all these animals in different 
or overlapping respects 

Admittedly Broad’s practice would have been less vulnerable to 
misunderstanding had his theory of method been more coherent 
Komer proposes a distinction (pp 100 f ) between two types of 
analysis which seems to fulfil the intention of Broad’s tripartite 
division more effectively One of the two exhibits the rules whereby 
the use of concept signs are m fact governed The other presupposes 
the first aud seeks to replace these rules m so far as they are considered 
to be logically defective in some way Both involve synopsis and 
synthesis While this seems a more apposite account of Broad’s 
methodological ethos than his own, I have a number of reservations 
among which two seem particularly relevant here. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES : 


(1) According to Komer 1 exhibition-analysis results in empirical, 
replacement-analysis in logical propositions ’ (p 107). Surely tins 
depends upon whether the analysis is given in the formal or material 
mode of speech. If in the material mode (eg.' A. material object is a 
family of sense-data ’) both types of proposition are true or false by 
virtue of certain rules for concept signs belonging to the formal mode 
Hence both are logically valid or invalid given these rules If they 
are in the formal mode (a g. ' Words denoting sense-data related in 
certain ways are/should be substitutable in meaning for material- 
object words ’) the exhibition-analysis is certainly empirical, but on 
tbe other hand the replacement-analysis is not a logical proposition 
Analyses of both kinds are offered for the purpose of eliminating 
apparent or real logical conflicts deriving from our use of words in 
the same way as scientific hypotheses are offered for the purpose of 
eliminating apparent causal anomalies In neither type of analysis 
is there any guarantee that any given solution will not raise more 
intractable problems than it solves, or that, even it it does the job 
well, other solutions wouldn’t work equally well or better. Hence 
while replacement-rules are designed to elimin ate what is a prion 
invalid, in the formal mode their own validity need not be a prion 
and of course cannot be a posterion. 

(2) Contrary to Broad both Komer (op. cit ) and Kelson (‘ Some 
Ontological Presuppositions in Broad's Philosophy, p. 74) believe 
that critical philosophy must lean to some extent upon speculation 
For Komer speculative philosophy becomes legitimate, and is in- 
dispensable, where it provides regulative principles for choosing 
between alternative replacement-analyses. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that in substituting his distinction between two sorts of analysis 
in place of Broad’s truuty of analysis, synopsis, and synthesis he has 
in fact removed whatever basis Broad’s distinction between critical 
and speculative philosophy may appear to have had Perhaps the 
vagueness of Komer’s examples at this point may have misled me, 
but why should the generality of a pohcy statement ‘ to the effect 
that such concepts ... as have a certain characteristic, say a certain 
type of inexactness, should he rejected , and that they should, 
where possible, be replaced by concepts . . . free from this defect, 
provided that the replacing and the replaced concept® stood in a 
certain relation to each other ’ (p. 110) prevent it from being as much 
a replacement-analysis as the particular replacement-analyses which 
it governs* Policies governing choices are j’ust as much objects of 
choice as the choices which they govern. I suggest that Broad and 
others mistake in speculation and criticism a distinction between 
philosophers who take the initiative and those who react critioally 
for a distinction between two branches of philosophy. 

Broad was the least giminick-ndden of all philosophers To 
dwell so long on the subject of technique may therefore seem per- 
verse, particularly since the bulk of this volume is taken up by many 
more interesting matters upon which I must now remain silent. 1 
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is difficult, howevei, to give an accurate impression of Ins far-ranging 
and closely-meshed interests or aims apart from the method which 
served them His aspiration was, to quote von Wright slightly out 
of context (‘ Broad on Induction and Probability ’, p 327} to make 
* the intricate connections in the conceptual groundplan of nature 
more perspicuous ’. His particular skill lay m detecting pomts of 
crisis in. our understanding of this plan His solutions tended at 
times to be despairingly Draconian. At other times he contented 
himself merely with recording opposing inclinations (see Frankena s 
inquisitorial ‘ Broad’s Analysis of Ethical Terms ’ and the reply on 
p 813) In general his syntheses quail before the formidable sweep 
of his synopsis , but, to quote von Wnght out of context once more 
(p 328), ‘ to consider various alternatives . . is to deepen our insight 
into the conceptual network of thinking about nature, and is 
therefore already a major task of a Natural Philosophy or Meta- 
physics of Nature To seek clarity mainly through this sort of 
indecision may, however, lead to that slackening m philosophical 
enterprise which on his own submission beset him in his prime 
One might perhaps trace to this cause the factually inept quip (pp 
811-812) which moves him as late as 1955 to identify Wittgenstein 
with the Vienna Circle A legitimate lack of sympathy with his 
younger colleagues does not mitigate this degree of misrepresent- 
ation, though possibly the joke is of very early vintage 

Of the twenty-one critical essays m the volume two are egregiouslj- 
mdigestible That by Turnbull ‘ Empirical and A Prion Elements 
in Broad’s Theory of Knowledge ’) requires and, I would guess 
ments mastery of his strangulating special vocabulary for the sake 
of such fundamentally important but neglected topics as the pro- 
cesses of abstraction which he treats with suggestive minuteness. 
In Browning’s e Broad’s Theory of Emotions ’, on the other hand, I 
can only see an ambling sprawl The contributions of Nelson and 
von Wright, Mundle and Ducasse, Ducasse and Flew, and Broad’s 
acute rejoinders respectively on the subjects of induction, etc , 
time, and supernormal precognition are particularly nutritive 
Withrn these topics Broad’s enquiries stand least in the shifting 
shade of more recent developments and probably constitute his 
most original gift to philosophy. 

Finally I must pay tribute to Broad’s autobiography as a down- 
to-earth reckoning of sensitive detachment and humane charm so 
far unmatched in this senes 

I have noticed obvious misprints or slips on page 96, line 23. 
page 487, hue 22, page 770, line 21, and page 778 line 38. In the 
index ‘ Moore, G. E , 9 ’ refers apparently to Broad’s Uncle George, 
and * Wisdom, J., 121 ’ to wisdom. 

University of Malaya in Singapore K W. Rankin 
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Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art Criticism. By Jerome Stolxitz 
Boston : Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. vui -f- 510. $6.95. 


This is an enterprising and successfully executed text-hook in aesthetics 
It is designed to introduce students to a philosophical, i e. critical, 
examination of the major beliefs about aesthetic matters Tilth tins 
end in view, the author has presented these beliefs in their classical 
formulations as well as in their percolated variants voiced by contemporary 
elementary students of the arts. He has also raised certain questions 
about these beliefs, especially about some of their key concepts and their 
empirical truth. Thus, there are careful statements of the traditional, 
established major aesthetic problems, among them, of the nature of 
artistic creation, fine art, the aesthetic experience, the value of art, the 
criticism of art, art and truth, and art and morality. In each case, the 
statement of the problem is accompanied by full, probing expositions of 
its ablest recognized discussants, so that the student is given both a digest 
of and a set of questions about wbat certain philosophers, critics, or artists 
have said on a certain aesthetic issue and its solution 

Mr. Stolnitz begins his critical inquiry with a definition of the 
“ aesthetic attitude ”, which he takes to be basic in the whole of aesthetics. 
It is “ . . . disinterested and sympathetic attention to and contem- 
plation of any object of awareness whatever, for its own sake alone ” 
(p 35). This' attitude, he says, is baric because it explains the aesthetic 
experience (as " . . - the total experience had while this attitude is 
being taken ”) the aesthetic object (as “ - . the object toward which 

this attitude is adopted ”), and aesthetic value (as “ . . . the value of 
this experience or of its object ”, p. 42) 

Fine art is a sub-class of aesthetic objects. Here Mr. Stolnitz details 
especially three historically important theories about its nature: that 
fine art is essentially imitation, that it is essentially form, and that it is 
essentially expression He then points out the varying degrees and 
kinds of inadequacy of these essence theories, e g. that they neglect some 
features of art and exaggerate others ; or that they are vague, circular, 
or narrow ; or that they prescribe rather than describe the essence of art 
The inadequacies of the theories, he says, are rooted in the vast complexity 


Yet when he turns to one species of fine art. comedy, and the various 
theories of it, he suggests that their conflict as well as their inadequacies 
rest on more than the vast diversify of comedies in literature. He writes : 
“ These theories conceive of comedy m such different ways that, if we 
take them all together. ‘ comedy * will no longer have a single, unitary 
meaning. There will be no property or characteristic common to aU 
instances of comedy. . . . Can we retain * comedy ’ as a meaningful 
term and still respect the differences between the many kmds of comedy’ 


(p. 298) . 

T-n answering bis latter question in the affirmative, Mr. Stolnitz suggests 
that the failure of the theories of comedy is more than the empirical one 
of not covering all the facts, but a logical one of misconceiving the 
concept altogether. “ Comedy ” is and can be employed intelligibly n 1 
our talk about comedies without a s s uming or asserting an essence of the 
comic ; (Wittgenstein's} family resemblances suffice as a condition of 
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such talk. Thus, theories of comedies commit the logical mistake of 
assuming that the concept of comedy must have a corresponding essence 
in order to guarantee intelligible criticism of the comio in literature. 

Mr. Stolnitz may be right about his critique of theories of comedy. 
But what is surprising is his refusal to apply his analysis to similar concepts . 
especially the parent one of art itself Here he remains satisfied with a 
mere recognition that complexity in art mokes a univocal theory difficult 
along with a consequent recommendation to his student-readers that 
they make up their minds about which theory or theories hold for them. 
2sow, it seems to me that his “ critical introduction requires more than 
this philosophical dangling ; 1 e , he should have reconciled his conclusions 
on the concepts of comedy and art. especially for those student-readers 
of his who wish to pursue his critical approach all the way. 

This wavering on the fundamental roots of failure of aesthetic theories 
is the only defect of an otherwise fine introductory book to aesthetics. 
Among its other merits are lists of questions and selected bibliographies 
at the end of each chapter and some related reproductions of works of 
art at the end of the book. 

Moebxs Wehz 


French Free-thought from Gassendi to Folia ire. By J. S. Spesk. 

University of London : The Athlone Press. 1960. Pp. ix -f- 345. 

50s 

The word libertm, freethinker, was applied in the middle of the sixteenth 
century to members of a Protestant sect in the Low Countries whose 
central belief was that a divine spirit pervades and is the cause of all 
things, so that all that is is good : and a belief of thw sort is found 
frequently associated with freethought throughout the period with which 
Professor Spink is dealing. During his period the word libertin meant 
primarily a person who called m question ordinary beliefs, especially 
those relating to the Christian religion. But this is not sufficient to 
enable ns to decide in all cases whether a particular thinker is to be called 
a libertm or not : was Gassendi for example a freethinker? H s was 
never seriously accused of it. Or Descartes 7 Many cases are quite clear : 
wntem who expounded Deism, or who denied the existence of God- or 
who attacked all re ligious as fictitious, or who criticised the authenticity 
of biblical texts, or who maintained that man has not an immortal sonL 
tvould naturally be described as freethinkers, and their writi ngs could 
not be printed in France, though many of them circulated in manu- 
script copies underground. Again, a writer who, while not explicitly 
asserting any of these things, expounded doctrines from which a reader 
could be stimulated to infer some of them, was liable to be accused of 
freethmkmg ; eg. the view that nnimnls are capable of sensation and of 
a low degree of reasoning, and yet have a soul which is purely material, 
could he branded as dangerous, because it suggested the further conclusion 
that there is no need to attribute a different kind of soul to man in order 
to explain his capacity for thinking. On the other hand, scepti cism in 
segard to ordinary beliefs was quite compatible with a submissive accept- 
ance of revealed truths of religion, and atomism could be and often was 
coupled with a full acceptance of Christianity. In between these extremes 
there are a few writers whose doctrines are described by Professor Spink. 
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'where I found it difficult to see what caused them to be included m the 
hat of freethinkers 

The history of freethought during the 120 years between Varum and 
Voltaire, as desonbed by Professor Spink, follows two mam lines, one 
linked with Gassendi and Epicurus, naturalistic and empiricist in tendency, 
the other linked with Descartes and Spinoza, and rationalist The 
naturalists of the early part of the century found it congenial to suppose 
a kind of sensitivity diffused throughout the whole of nature, and there 
was therefore no difficulty in understanding how sentience and thought 
could arise from a concourse of atoms, and no difficulty in seeing a kind 
of purposiveness in the way things behaved. It was not until the latter 
part of the century, when the ideas of Descartes were widespread, that 
matter and sentience were sharply opposed. 

One of the most interesting parts of Professor Spink’s book is his 
account of the manuscripts which circulated underground m Prance 
during the first half of the eighteenth century, m spite of vigorous police 
action These fall into two groups, one dealing with the history of 
religions, especially Christianity, mostly from a deistic point of view, the 
other containing essays which are atheistio, deterministic and material- 
istic As Professor Spink says, freethinkers in general were not aggressive 
nor dogmatic, but critical of received ideas, well abreast of new knowledge 
in science, in textual studies, m scholarship of all kinds, and the effect of 
their influence was to keep men’s minds open and flexible He has been 
studying these manuscripts for many years, and he gives full references 
to the French libraries in which they are to be found 

TTik expositions are extremely dear, and his hook, while full of inter- 
esting detail and anecdote concerning persons, books, manuscripts, 
social reactions to ideas, and so on, never seems overloaded One can 
letum to it many tunes, with increasing pleasure 

L J Bussem. 


The Philosophy of Mathematics. By Susmur KOkkeb Hutchmson, I960. 

Pp 198 10s fid 

Though modestly described as an introductory essay, this book is dense 
with historical, mathematical, philosophical and critical material It is 
tough going, as anything worthwhile on the concepts of mathematics has to 
he The logioist, formalist and mtuitiomst movements are traced from them 
origins, brought up to date and criticised A conceptual analysis of applied 
ma themat ics is developed on hues which derive from Komer’s Conceptual 
Thinking All of this is packed into less than 200 heavyweight pages 
Komer’s message is that the philosophy of mathematics is both 
directive and derivative For although the philosopher is concerned with 
the workings of extant mathematical concepts he can also recommend new 
lines of development of these concepts and this on philosophical as 
opposed to mathematical grounds His job is to do both of these things 
Komer offers his own account of the application of pure mathematics as 
a sample of description and the logicist, formalist and mtuitiomst views 
as recommendations He is not out to produce further recommendations 
but only to display the features of these three approaches to ‘ foundations 
In particular, he wants to show how the philosoplucaland the mathemat- 
ical aspects of these views are related For while the implementation of a 
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recommended programme is mathematical, its defence is philosophical. 
Fortunately he does not keep to this policy of dissection and display He 
argues as well 

It is never shown that recommendation of a certain line of development 
in mathematics can be backed by philosophical as opposed to mathematical 
reasons It is never shown that regulative directives are given on in- 
dependent philosophical grounds, or what philosophical giounds are 
Fimtism, for example, is said to be a regulative attitude Yet fimtist 
methods were developed for the purely mathematical purpose of avoiding 
the paradoxes of set theory. And if fimtist methods are pursued instead 
for their own sake rt is even more obvious that the motive is a mathe- 
matical one Nor is it dear that logicism, formalism, and mtuitiomsm 
are recommendations that certain sorts of mathematics be developed This 
account does not apply to logicism It is not a recommendation but a 
view that something is the case It is not a view that more mathematics 
of a certain kind should be pioduced but the view that what there is can be 
derived from ‘ logic ’ Intuitiomsm recommends that only constructive 
proofs be used but this recommendation is derived in its turn from a 
view that something is the case, namely, that non-constructive proofs 
generate the paradoxes of set theory Formalism in Hilbert’s sense is 
another proposal for avoiding all passible paradoxes - consistency must 
be guaranteed by fimtist proofs The Bearch for fimtist consistency proofs 
is recommended because it is thought that this is the only safe way of 
avoiding contradictions None of these views is simply a recommendation 
that a certain sort of mathematics be produced 

Although the discovery of the paradoxes of set theory is described as 
‘ one of the most important and fruitful events in the history of mathe- 
matical logic and the philosophy of mathematics ’ (p 44) the treatment 
given to them is hardly in accordance with this estimate For no 
systematic account of the paradoxes is given though they are occasionally 
referred to There is no mention at all of the effects of the Richard 
paradox on the work of Russell, Ramsey, Church and Godel The bar 
paradox is mentioned only once m connection with so-called Godehan 
self-reference In Koraer’s view the paradoxes of set theory arise from an 
uncritical use of the actual infinite, and while this is nowhere demonstrated, 
he deals with the actual infinite at great length Logicists, he says make 
uncritical use of the actual infinite and so cannot claim to have a phil- 
osophy of infinity at all Yet Russell gave three chapters of the 
Principles of 1903 to philosophical discussions of Cantonan infinity 
Komer is opposed to the Cantonan use of the aotual infinite and supports 
the fimtist proposals of formalists and mtuitiomsts But it is only lcason- 
able to do so if it is first shown that there is something wrong u ith the 
actual infinite, and in particular, that it does generate the paradoxes This 
is assumed but never shown 

Komer maintains that mathematics cannot be denved from logic Tor 
m his view mathematics asserts the existence of mathematical objects 
uhilo logic does not, and statements to the effect that there are such 
things as Euclidean poults cannot be denved from statements 
which do not assert the existence of nnytliing at all The trouble 
with this view is that it requires a new and dispensable use of the verb 
to be For according to Komer, mathematical objects, unlike 
zoological objects, spnng into being when their existence is coiiM=tcntl$ 
asserted. Further, though statements like ‘ there are Euclidean points ' 
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and * there are no Euclidean points 5 are incompatible, in his view neither 
of them need be false. Now while it might be possible to cony through 
such a use of the verb ' to be ’ there is no need to try. We can already 
say what we want to say about mathematical objects by speaking 
hypothetically 

Kdmer complains of each of the logicist, formalist and mtuitiomst 
movements in turn that they do not deal with applied mathematics But 
why should they? They set themselves to deal with pure mathematics 
and they are free to do so Bis own account is that when pure mathe- 
matics is apphed inexact concepts are substituted for exact concepts and 
vice versa Now while Earner pays a great deal of attention to the dis- 
tinction between exact and inexact concepts, he pays none at all to the 
crucial notion of substitution Nor does he make any use of Curry's 
analysis of this concept Inexact concepts allow of neutral candidates, 
exact concepts do not KSmer distinguishes between inexact concepts 
and those which are obscure Bor the latter have no clearly determined 
nse while the former have They admit of neutral candidates in a clearly 
determined way. A neutral candidate is defined as one which might be 
taken by one person to he a positive candidate, by another person to he 
a negative candidate (p 160) It is a candidate about which each person 
is tree to make his own decision So an inexact concept is one which at 
some point or points fails to give an unequivocal directive an exact 
concept one which never fails to do so. It is clear that on this account 
any inexact concept can be made exact by obtaining general agreement 
on what are at present its neutral candidates But if inexactness can he 
removed, why should it he laid down as an ineradicable feature of 
perceptual concepts? Yet the whole of Koroers analysis of apphed 
mathematics turns on the assumption that the gulf between exact and 
inexact concepts is fixed eternally. 

Johk Tucker 


Social Principles and the Democratic Slate By S I Been and R S 
Peters George Allen & Unwin Ltd , London, 1959. Pp 403 32s 

According to the blurb on the dust-cover (hut without support from 
anything m the text) “ the authors of this hook are trying to moke explicit 
the social principles which underline the procedures and political practice 
of the modem democratic state ” This is what long stretches of it do 
esem to he doing, and a reader may regret that it was not in fact made 
the controlling purpose of the whole It is something which might be 
done with a high degree of objectivity — to show (as it were m a Kantian 
“ transcendental deduction ”) what valuations and what hierarchy of 
valuations are required to justify the arguments used by all the parties 
in present-day political discussions m this and similar countries, leaving 
it in the end to the reader to decide whether he himself accepts that 
hierarchy of values, and thereby understand better either why he adopts 
the political position which he does or alternatively why it is that he finds 
all contemporary politics unsatisfying. 

But this is not the plan followed The authors, one of whom is a 
philosopher and the other a political scientist, tell us in their preface that 
their original aim was to supply “ a text-hook which takes account of 
recent developments m philosophy without being too remote from the 
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institutions of the modem -welfare state " for the use of the “ great 
number of students who take Social Philosophy as part either of an 
Honours Degree or of a Diploma m Social Studies Sociology, or Public 
Administration”. The book, as it has emerged, is divided into three 
parts, of which the first is the most “ philosophical being concerned 
with what the authors call “ forms of social regulation ”, particularly the 
nature of Morality and Law. The second part is concerned with the 
familiar high-sounding “ social principles ” — -Equality, Justice (with 
appended chapters on Property and Punishment), and Freedom. The 
thud part is “Political Theory” in the specialist's sense — the State. 
Sovereignty, Political Obligation, and so on — culminating m the expected 
defence of Liberal Democracy Finally there is an appendix on “ Inter- 
national Relations ”. Most of what is said is quite good sense, bnt it is 
also rather dull (particularly to philosophers, who usually like a little 
provocation) Some of the blight of the textbook clings to it — the anxiety 
of the conscientious author lest innocent minds should be led to accept 
as established fact anything actually controversial — and, since nothing 
is nncontroversial in politics, here a second-best course has to be followed, 
which is to adopt a middle-of the-road position such as will offend as few 
people as possible. In this book it is roughly the position of the nght 
wmg of the Labour Party, so muted as to he possibly acceptable to the 
left wing of the Conservatives 

Philosophers will naturally he most interested in the philosophy, but 
this is what is least satisfactory In the early chapters the fashionable 
antithesis of “prescriptive” and “descriptive” is tossed around in a 
way which may sometimes puzzle even the professional and would surely 
be quite incomprehensible to simple students for whom this “Social 
Philosophy ” was the first philosophy they had ever met The authors 
themselves describe their position as “ a cautious Utilitarianism which 
takes full account of the principle of impartiality”. In fact the 
Utilitarianism is very much watered down and the notion of “ imparti- 
ality ” heavily overworked Utilitarians of the tradition have generally 
understood that it is important to decide what is the “ good or 
“ happiness ” or whatever they have called it that is to be promoted, but 
here it seems that “ impartiality ” is all We are told that to say that the 
state should “ seek the common good ” is only to say that it should “ attend 
to the interests of its members in a spirit of impartiality * , bnt. if we ate 
told anywhere what are and what are not anyone's “ interests ". it is so 
lightly stressed as to leave no impression (It would seem that when 
Keete flogged the Eton boys “ for their good ', he “ sought their common 
good ” so long as he flogged them all “ in a spirit of impartiality "’.) The 
account of “ authority ” whioh Dr Peters presented to the Joint Session 
at Southampton in 19SS appears again, and anyone who found it confused 
and confusing then will not find it any less so now. bnt less is made to hang 
upon it than might have been expected, because the whole ‘ outlion- 
tanan side of politics is here very much played down. The discussion 
of punishment, though it makes some sound points by the way. is vitiated 
bv tlie assumption that, because a book of this kind is properly most 
concerned with the functions of criminal courts prisons and other such 
of the state, therefore nothing hut tins is what the philosophers 
of mo past have hod to consider in their accounts of punishment, w hen 
*? they had in view everything from slapping with the parental 
slipper to consignment to hell-fire. 

9 
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The authors are in some danger of failing 0 level English Language 
in G C E. for inability to distinguish the uses of “ principle ” and 
" principal Otherwise the only misprint I have noticed is an intrusive 
dash in the title of Spinoza's Tractatus PohUcvs in the footnote to page 307 

A JL MacIver 


Wahrheti und Methods. By Hans-Georg Gadamer Tuebingen, 19G0 
Bp 486, ca £3 Grandzuege emer philosophischen Hermeneutik 

Professor Gadamer (Heidelberg) is a well-known scholar in Greek and 
Modem Philosophy in his own country. In this book which reads like 
extensive Gifford Lectures, he gives a summary of his life-long studies by 
unfolding a new concept of philosophy 

The sub-title indicates the philosophical tradition which gives the frame- 
work to the thesis Schleiermacher, a theologian of the Romantic period 
in Germany who grounded his theology in a pan-theistical system, and 
Wilhelm Dilthey, following his footsteps two generations later, corned thB 
term “ Hermeneutics ” or “ Geisteswissenscliaften ** It may at best be 
compared with the English understanding of the “ humnniora the “Moral 
Sciences ” although “ Gestesweissensohaften ” are distinguished and de- 
veloped against the statio methods which the latter Bhare with the ration- 
alistic and empincistio traditions of eighteenth-centuiy philosophy 
Dilthey’s ambition was to develop a method of understanding history and 
the arts more adequately than was possible by application of the methods 
useful for the sciences He understood history as nn outcome of the forces 
of “ Life ” and based his method, an intuitive revival of historical tests, 
philosophically by assuming a resemblance of all human affairs resulting 
from their participation m that ground winch he called “ Leben ” Thus 
his method went below the classical separation between ‘ cogitans ’ and 
‘ cogitatum ’ and pointed to a prior common basis, history, from which 
stems this separation, a separation which Descarteses’ philosophy, modelled 
on the methods of science, declared to be the only reliable method of inguiiy 

This concept of ‘ Understanding ’ (Verstehen) Gadamer traces back to 
the Roman concept of * sensus communis * It does not inherit the cap- 
acity to subsume a particular case under o general law. Renaissance 
scholars and Protestant theologians developed tins sense to authorize 
direct inquiries into the meaning either of antique literature (“ad fontem 
was the battle-cry of the humanists) or of the words of the Bible In both 
cases the human mind freed itself from the bonds of deductive reasoning 
Paralleled to Vico, Shaftesbury developed “wit” and “humour as 
modes of common sense behaviour which Thomas Reid systematized in his 
philosophy of Common Sense Bergson’s “ bon sens ” is based on this 
“ milieu social ” as well 

Although Shaftesbury's, together with Edward Toung's, influence m the 
Germany of the eighteenth century was considerable, the Engbsb-Erencb 
bom meaning of * common-sense ’ did not enter German t hink i ng . Poe- 
tical conditions were not yet developed enough to take m this emblem ot 
liberalism Deprived of its political frame it enters into the systems ol 
philosophy and re-appears there as “ Urteilskraffc ”, power of judgement 
Oetmger, a German pietist, raises common sense into a Baconian ars 
invemendi ”, drawing largely from Shaftesbury Kant devaluates it to the 
juridical subsumption of a given case under a general rule correspondingly 
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opposing it as “ vulgar sense " (Gememer Henschenverstand) to the 
truth-finding Reason But in the aesthetic theories of the age common 
sense re-appears as ‘judgements of taste’ (Geschmacksurteile). This 
aesthetic: aspect of common sense gives the first focal point for Gadamer 
to develop the critical Hermeneutics Through a phenomenological 
analysis of “ games ” he unfolds the aesthetic apprehension of things and 
events underlying our theoretical knowledge of them Thus the Arts 
achieve supremacy over the sciences : as means of expression over reduced 
and abstract propositional knowledge. Kant's ‘ subjectrnsation ’ of 
aesthetic experience must be overcome in favour of Hegel s understanding 
of the Arts as an aspect in the revelation of spirit in history. Kow the 
understanding of the meaning of arts will give us an unbroken knowledge of 
universal truth. 

The other origin of hermeneutics as a philosophy is found in Gadamer's 
criticism of the philosophical foundations of the works of the German his- 
torians Ranke and Droysen. The examination of their ‘ historic ’ shows 
a pantheistical background against which their understanding of history is 
justified Gradually this pantheism underlying the understanding of 
history is removed m the second part of the last century and gives way to 
a more materialistic concept of the whole as an organism. This period 
in the history of the understanding of the arts is represented hy Dflthey. 
Dilthey however has not succeeded in distinguishing clearly between 
psychology and hermeneutics. HusserL parallel to Dilthey. as Gadamer 
thinks, developed this pattern, called “ life ' In Dilthey. by exposing the 
distinction between meaning and thought in his later books. Husserl 
remains a transcendental subjectivistic philosopher throughout. He does 
not succeed either in overcoming the antin o mie s between the acting eogito 
(“ ego ” cogitans) and the cultural world which is an infinite reality that 
never could he unlolded totally out of the isolated subject. 

But Husserl’s inquiries mto the * intentionality ' of the mind reveal the 
duration of time prior to the atoms of successive events in the conscious- 
ness This discovery will later give the pattern for Heidegger to exhibit 
the “ historicity ” of human existence from the radical fimtnde (“ Endlich- 
keit”) of man’s life. This “ Endlichkeit ’’ gives historicity to all human 
endeavours to find truth. It means the denial of the idealistic insistence 
upon a conceptually conceived realm of eternal nniversals and bases 
knowledge in the factual existing world. 

Gadamer who aims to apply Heideggers fundamental ontological 
analysis in the construction of his Hermeneutic, emphasizes mainly the 
methodological aspect in Heidegger s scripts in order to transfer this into 
his own foundation of Hermeneutics. 

Erom Hegel and Heidegger Gadamer develops the notion of language as 
au all-inclusive universal. “ Thought is language This groundwork 
winch language provides for thought Gadamer further exposes, and 
defends it against the Platonic tradition of degrading the body of the 
spoken language over and against conceptual thinking by a most subtle 
wterpretation and criticism of Plato s Cralylus. This internal criticism, 
revealing the embedded dialectic in Plato's rejection of common language, 
would alone he enough to show the penetration of Gadamer's method of 
criticism. 

This ontological place which language now occupies for the finding of 
truth enables Gadamer to state, in principle, an infinite concept of knon - 
ledge If words not only what methods, concepts or propositions mean, 
bear the essence of things and events, all that can be said, can also bo 
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known Thus Gadamer, by grounding the idea of an all penetrative 
knowledge in language, revives Hegel’s claim for universal faith m the 
body of languages In the most condensed form language is present m 
poetry, thus showing the close connection which poetiy, prior to the 
sciences, has to knowledge 

Largely in defence of Plato on the other hand Gadamer advocates the 
dialogical way of finding truth The dialogue which people may engage in 
about something in question would reveal that the process of speaking 
together proceeds independently of individual intentions to give the dis- 
cussion a wanted direction Language, not the ‘ mtentionality ’ of the 
individual minds, possesses all thoughts m advance and would guide our 
thinking to results unknown beforehand It is here that Gadamer sym- 
pathetically follows R G Collmgwood's “ Logic of question and answer” 
in his Autobiography, a criticism of the Oxford Realists and their neglect 
of history (p 352) Language thus proves to be the element of communi- 
cation But language would be insufficiently understood if given the 
usual conventionalistic de finit ion Words are not conventional signs and 
symbols but rather expressions of the disguised truth of being. To back 
this ontology Gadamer follows the theological interpretation of the saying 
“ TTib Word became Mesh ”, showing that language binds the * cosmos ’ 
together in the human person So hermeneutics, which is the work of 
representing the past that our minds inherit through tradition, achieves 
the rank of a pi vma philosophic It is the fount of knowledge of truth 

This foundation of knowledge in languages, which Gadamer, unlike for 
instance Erich Unger m his “ Gegen die Diohtung ” (1925) , does not unify 
into the ideal of a single archaic language, is certainly tracing the human- 
istic tradition m which Gadamer, together With some other contemporary 
German philosophers, participates He points ont that to somebody 
surrendering to it hermeneutics would mean an exercise in acute speculative 
interpretations 

There may be many a hint for criticism in this philosophy from points of 
view external to Gadamer’ s own I may he allowed to pomt out only one 
which, to me, seems to follow from thinking through his own idea of lan- 
guage as a universal of all uxuveraals Language thus understood appears 
to me like an endless ocean m whioh no hght-ships nor coasts could be seen 
Is this insight into the essence of meaning which language provides for the 
inquiring thought really the solution of the problem of truth? Is it not true 
that the activity of mind which may be of necessity to enquire the meaning 
of a text, creates already an intention which points beyond tbe enclosure of 
words which will mean words again’ And if this activity were constitutive 
of hermeneutics would this not place the ‘ cogito as a sheer activity, out- 
side language, an activity which it would mainly have to direct upon to 
oontexb in question’ And if this were accepted would the lmguistio monism 
winch seems to me implicit in Gadamer’s critical hermeneutics not be inter- 
rupted at this source, through this activity of the mind which would hove 
to be opposed ontologioally to language in some way? I should not like to 
continue these speculations here as Gadamer’B philosophy stands as muon 
in the tradition of Continental, especially German philosophy, of the last 
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Hegel’B Philosophical Encyclopedia of Knowledge Although I would not 
say that Gadamer’s book could be read very easily he certainly does not 
present to his readers as many obstacles as the unusual terminology of his 
teacher Heidegger 

H J ScHflmxG 


The Moral Philosophy of Bichat d Price By Lenkart Aqvist (Lund • 
GVk Gleerup, Copenhagen : Ejnar Munskgaard. Library of Theona, 
No. 5. Pp 214. No pnce given ) 

Locke once remarked, m effect, that men could reason correctly before 
Aristotle invented the syllogism Similarly,. one might have supposed 
that philosophers could express themselves adequately before Bussell and 
Whitehead wrote Pi inctpta Mathematics Mr Aquist, however, is over- 
impressed by a technique of exposition which is highly successful in logic 
and mathematics but, except when used with the greatest discretion, out of 
place in moral philosophy. In consequence, what might have been a com- 
petent but unexciting discussion of some of Riohard Price’s mam tenets — 
chiefly the epistemological ones — is rendered almost unreadable This is 
partly due to a certain irritating use of unnecessary technical terminology, 
such as * HP-deontac ‘ (2')-action ’, ‘ P-substitution and by Mr. Aquist’s 
inability to talk about actions or properties, but only about ‘ an action, A ’ 
or ‘ a property, P ’ The chief reason for the great difficulty any reader 
must have in following Mr. Aquist’s arguments, however, is this He has, 
presumably partly to avoid the necessity of repeating himself, and partly 
to state things concisely and in a way which makes them stand ont, 
expressed all the contentions or definitions he wishes to discuss in separate 
paragraphs, and numbered them “ B ” or “ 1 ” or “ (l) ” , when variants 
on them are subsequently produced, which happens frequently, these are 
then numbered “ B' ”, or “ 1' ’’ or “ (i)' ”. These must occur at the rate 
of about half a dozen to the page The continual occurrence of new 
paragraphs prevents the reader from getting into a stride, and the fact 
that every contention dismissed, however trivial, is dignified by a separate 
paragraph, means that the important ones get lost Worse than either 
of these faults, however, is that once something has been labelled, it is 
subsequently referred to by its letter or number, and since many sentences 
refer without page references, to some three of these contentions, 
which sometimes occur a long way back, the reader has, by the time he 
has located and understood them all — which sometimes means referring 
hack to still other numbered contentions — forgotten what it was to be 
proved, and, unless he is patient, ceased to care The trouble is, presum- 
ably, that Mr Aquist is so interested m and so familiar with the ins and 
outs of what he is saying that he has completely lost sight of the difficulties 
which might he experienced by a reader. This is a pity, feu his obser- 
vations, though often niggling and barbarously expressed, are frequently 
acute and sound Most of what he has to say, however, is simply not 
important or original enough to warrant the labour involved m mastering 
*t, except to a few specialists Anyone unacquainted with Bichard Price’s 
8 e t a very queer idea of it from reading Mr Aquist’s book, 
and would, indeed, be in for a very pleasant surprise, for Price’s solemn 
but serviceable prose style is, compared with that of his expositor, a 
masterpiece of lucidity, vivacity and wit 


Jonathan Harrison 
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La Politique Morale de John Lode By Raymond Polin- Pans: 

Presses Umversitaires de Prance, 1960 Pp 320 14 N F 

This is an investigation of the nature and degree of synthesis between 
Locke's moral and political theory Its significance lies m the authors 
challenge to four leading theses advanced by Peter Laslett m Ins recent 
edition of Locke's Tuo Treatises of Goiernment Admittedly, Professor 
Polin nowhere explicitly argues against Laslett and he may not be aware 
himself of the full significance of Ins project It is clear, nevertheless, 
that he has read Laslett s Introduction m manuscript and also knew his 
previous articles adumbrating the novel interpretations 

The points on which Point challenges Laslett’s views are these : (1) He 
insists that Locke wrote Ttco Treatises not merely in response to a 
particular political situation but as a philosopher, tern the form of an 
analytic argument a statement of universal principle (2) He refuses 
to believe that what Locke said m Ins Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing had no bearing on his political theory , he attempts to show, 
for instance that there is an essential connection between his philosophical 
doctrine of power on the one hand and his notions of will, reason, happi- 
ness, and liberty on the other. (3) As he looks upon Locke’s early 
Oxford writings on the civil magistrate and on natural law as important 
stages of his thought, he does not like Laslett, regard his mature phil- 
osophy as exclusively the result of the intervening influence of Shaftesbuiy 
In this connection, he seeks to put an end to the controversy concerning 
the degree of admixture of authoritarian or Hobbist elements m Locke s 
views - he shows that, in principle, there was no lolte-face, no conversion 
between his early writings and has subsequent notions of liberty and 
toleration (4) As the title of the book indicates he endeavours to 
treat Locke's views on ethics and politics, though obviously falling mto 
two distinct domains, as inseparable from one another, and he looks upon 
his dootrme of natural law as their common basis Such an approach 
must pose the question, never previously answered or even raised, whether 
Locke would have regarded political theory like ethics as a demonstrable 
science While Laslett professes to see an affinity between Locke's 
discussion of polities and empirical medicine, one might justifiably argue 
that Locke thought political theory, which he distinguished from political 
action or prudence since these are dependent on experience and analogical 
reasoning, to be founded upon fixed definitions (c/ eg First Treatise. 
paras 23, 108, 109 , Second Treatise, para 62) and hence, by means of 
deductive reasoning, capable of demonstration 

In the mam, I think, Polrn’s exposition is on the nght lines, except 
perhaps for his too frequent attempts at a rapprochement between Locke 
and Kant He is particularly good in his accounts of controversial 
questions, such as Locke’s theory of the state of nature, which he succeeds 
m making unambiguous without either too much divorcing it from, or 
assimilating it to Hobbes’s conception The way m which he co-ordinates 
the different features of Locke’s notoriously complex moral theory, for 
instance his hedonism and rationalism, is likewise excellent (pp 48-61) 

A further advantage is that of all recent authors on Locke’s moral and 
political philosophy in this country. Prance, Italy and the United States, 
Polin has paid the closest attention to the relevant new manuscript 
material in Oxford The flow of publications since this material first 
became available is mdeed gratifying . there are signs that more are on 
the way 


W von Leyden 
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La Logique de la Simpliciti. By Asdk* Lisiorcms : DvnoA (Paris, 1959). 
Pp xu + SSS + ssa. 

This book illustrates very dearly the gulf that noir separates A^o- 
g ftx an philosophy from mnch that is done on the Continent. It is sup- 
, p r nfcUn^nnhv of science, introducing 
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to spot an example of any kind, either m logic or m science, to fflnsriate 
the operation of this principle. This makes a good deal of the text 

^Theltet part, ‘ The Evolution of Logic is a senes of obiter dicta about 
logic token from almost every logician since Aristotle No illustrations 
are given of any of the logical systems mentioned. In the second part 
the author propounds his logic of simplicity. In. effect he is saying tha 
both the physical universe and the human mind are governed by pmciples 
of simplicity It is not made clear whether this simplicity is to be taken 
as paucity of elements or simplicity of structure, a distortion vital to any 
discussion of this sort By pursuing simplicity in our fhfn fang we are 
supposed to be guaranteed a measure of understanding of the physical 
universe Again no examples of a successful instance of such a pursuit 
are given The theory is claimed to be proved by being the only posable 
explanation of I * * 4 the “ marvellous correspondence ” between Mathematics 
and Physics \ What this marvellous correspondence is the author does 
not say 

As a characteristic instance of the method of argument adopted i n th e 
book I quote a key passage m the exposition of the theory, taken from 
page 489. * The first [the Logic of Simplicity] reveals the norms according 
to which the tico logical functions of assimilation and composition act and 
interact in the specific dynamism of the human intelligence The second 
[the Methodology of Concord] of secondary strength, analyses the cycle of 
more complex operations , through which the certainty of science emerges 
from a combined action of psychic functions (or psycho-physiological 
functions) which insures the double “ presence in the world ” of human 
consciousness its presence in the exterior world and its presence in the 
interior world ’ Faced by a complete absence of examples we can hardly 
say that M Lamouche is tcnmg, but equally he cannot expect us to t hin k 
him right 

■RTAEwfe 


An Introduction to Metaphysics By Martin Heidegger, translated by 
Ralph Maxheeu Yale Un i v er s i t y Press (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1959. Pp. xi -f- 214. 22s. Gd. 

I suspect that this hook does not show Heidegger at his best. In some 

of his other writings, behind a bristling barricade of abstract-looking 

terminology, Heidegger is sometimes, just discemibly. disc ussing some 

concrete topic — people, for instance, under the name of ** the Dasein ; 
and on such topics he sometimes has things to say which are not true 
exactly, not always precisely meaningful, and never dear, but also not 
uninteresting. Admittedly, on the general topic of the human pre- 
dicament novelists and dramatists usually do better : but some philo- 
sophers do not do badly, and Heidegger is at times of their company. 
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But the theme of the present work is “ lie question of Being ” — a topio 
(if it is a topic) of maximum abstractness, and one on which it is really , 
not possible to be dimly dramatic, enigmatically exciting, rhetorically 
effective, or darkly and paradoxically powerful Here bombinafaon, for' 
the want of appropriate subject matter, achieves nothing at all The 
reader is told, over and over agam, that the two fundamental questions 
are “ Why is there anything rather than nothing?” and “ How does it 
stand with being ?” , all that is offered by way of answer is that being is 
not becoming, is not appearing, is not thinking, is not “ the Ought ” , and 
the author’s strenuous insistence that asking questions is a far more vital 
activity than answering them is poor consolation One feels entitled to 
expect more nutrition from so thick a gruel, particularly in view of the 
gigantic pretentiousness with which it is served up. 

It should be added that the present volume is a translation from the 
German edzCion, dated 1953, of lectures delivered by Heidegger in 1935. 
One round compliment to Nazism has bravely (or perhaps inadvertently) 
been allowed to stand (p 199) 

G J. Warnogk 


The Ethical Animal ByC H Waddiyoton. London. Alien and Umnn, 
1960 Pp 218 26s 

Professor Waddixgton’s book touches on a great variety of topics, some 
of them rather disconnected He does, however, advance a central thesis, 
which is’ roughly as follows. Evolution has a definite and discernible 
direction, which is not accidental but inherent in the nature of the evolu- 
tionary process Human evolufaon is principally cultural rather than 
physical, and depends on the transmission of information from one genera- 
tion to the next The human readiness to accept transmitted information 
“ ib founded on the formation of * authority-bearing ’ systems within the 
mmd which also result in the human individual becoming a creature which 
goes m for having beliefs of the particular tone we call ethical ” Thus ethical 
beliefs have the function of “ making possible human evolution according to 
the mode which it is following ’’ Ethical beliefs can therefore “ be meaning- 
fully judged according to their efficacy in furthering the general evolu- 
tionary direction 

This is an ingenious and interesting thesis The mam difficulty about it 
is its vagueness The comparison between cultural evolution and genetic 
evolution is rather vague The concept of “ function ”, winch plays an 
important part m the argument, is explained thus . “ When we assign a 
function to something we assert . . that it forms part of a causal network, 
and the results of the causal network when observed over the range m 
which they axe expressed exhibit some general property ” , and this is 
extremely vague It is asserted that cultural learning is dependent on the 
adoption of ethical beliefs, but the nature of the connection is not explained, 
and, while Waddington produces evidence to show that his “ aufchonty- 
beanng systems ” do get formed in the mind, he produces none to show that 
their formation is necessary to the acceptance of transmitted information. 

As to his suggested criterion for judging ethical beliefs, there are two 
obvious difficulties Firstly, in order to apply the criterion, we need to 
know what the “ general evolutionary direction * is , and here agam there 
is vagueness In Chapter 11 Waddington speaks of a trend towards 
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greater efficiency, for which there is ample and fa miliar evidence. In 
Chapter 16 he speaks of a trend towards richness of experience (a very 
different matter), for which I think satisfactory evidence would be hard to 
produce But when, at the end of the book, he comes to the discussion of 
some current moral issues, though he has many sensible t hin gs to say, he 
does not manage to get any definite guidance from his ideas of evolutionary 
direction. * 

Secondly, granted that there is an evolutionary direction, why should 
we approve or further it* Waddington’s reasons for doing so are not 
clearly Btated, bnt I think he means, not that we should approve and 
further the course of evolution as such, wherever it may lead, but only in 
so far as it leads to consequences in themselves desirable . for, while he 
admits that there are evolutionary sequences whioh lead to no improve- 
ment (“ stasigenesis ” and “ oladogenesis ”), he takes account in his moral 
theory only of those which do lead to improvement (" anagenesis ”) If 
tins is his position, it presupposes a standard of value independent of the 
actual course of evolution. 

C. H Wheeelev 


Melascientific Queries By Mabio Buege Springfield, Illinois • Charles 
C Thomas, 1959. Pp. xiv + 313. 61s 


This is a collection of essays on the conceptual problems of physical science. 
All the essays have been published before, mostly in South and North 
American journals ; they are reprinted here in a revised and enlarged 
version. The first few chapters deal with the nature and function of 
methodology ending m a general discussion of metasraentafic theory. Then 
follows a chapter on computers The remaining four essays are mainly 
concerned with the philosophical interpretation of quantum mechanics 
The range of problems discussed by the author — from the nature of 
science to the tame reversal in elementary particle theory — is so wide that 
it is impossible to give a detailed criticism here The author argues from 
viewpoint of what he calls 1 scientific materialism ’. TTis arguments 
are sometimes rather polemical and directed mainly against the common 
philosophy of modem physicists, that is, logical positivism and empiricism 
k* 8 a t't' a °ks are quite justified ; but the author does not realise 
that his scientific! materialism is as much an arbitrary epistemology as is 
positivism Modem science has long outgrown the -isms of classical 
phnosophy. This is the reason for the philosophical behaviour of some 
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idealist to realist arguments m their explanations. Here lies the origin of 
e . ®hdless disputes concerning quantum me chanical reality. The 
various -rims of epistemology correspond to the methodology of mduct- 
~ *” am J™ i ®hhas been recognised to be insufficient for modem science ever 
ce Einstein first pointed it out in his Spencer lecture of 1933 

author’s discussion of standard philosophical problems, e g of 
_v ™ determ inism , of individuals, etc , is always interesting He 

ws how the problems anse from scientific theory and he brings to them 
vely and fresh treatment The book is quite popular and may be read 
Dlnm j, philosophers who want to learn something about the meta- 


Ebkest H. Htjtten 
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Oxford Essays tn Jurisprudence Edited by A G. Guest. Clarendon 
Press Oxford University Press, 1961. Pp xvm + 292 25s 

This book consists of ten essays by members of the Oxford Faculty of Lair. 

In the first two essays P. J Fitzgerald and H L A Hart move beyond 
the orthodox theory of action m Anglo-American jurisprudence, namely, 
that voluntary action consists of the desire for a muscular contraction or 
perhaps the desire plus the contraction. Fitzgerald considers the circum- 
stances in which courts actually accept that someone’s acts or omissions 
were ‘ involuntary ’ TTia conclusion is that justice and deterrence both 
demand that an agent should be held responsible only vhere he could have 
controlled his movements, except where the lack of control could have been 
avoided by an earlier action which was in his power, or (in Civil Law) 
where he could have avoided creating a situation of exceptional danger to 
others. 

The orthodox theory of action will lead one to analyse any act for whioh 
the agent can decently be held responsible into (l) the muscular contraction, 
(n) the desire for the muscular contraction, and (m) foresight of the conse- 
quences of the muscular contraction But 1 criminal negligence ’ includes 
tiie absence of (in). Is it then mere barbarism to punish, e g careless 
driving’ Bart answers that if we are going to punish at all, there is no 
reason m principle why we should not punish negligence, since we can have 
just as good evidence for asserting that someone could have avoided being 
negligent as for asserting that he could have avoided deliberately doing 
something In both cases it is a matter of estimating whether he had the 
relevant capacities — a modicum of intelligence, self-control, etc 

A W B Simpson asks two questions Firstly, can a court (e g the 
House of Lords) sensibly decide that in future it will be bound by its pre- 
cedents? He answers that this is possible in the sensB that the court is 
then bound by its precedents until it decides otherwise, just as a person 
may decide to act on a certain principle until further notice Secondly, 
what does it mean to say that a court is so bound 7 He answers that the 
court must either follow or distinguish any previous cases which might be 
regarded as relevant 

A G. Guest discusses ‘ Logic in the Law ’, rejecting the popular anti- 
thesis between ‘ logic ’ and ‘ life ’ or ‘ experience ’ But he fights straw 
men Of course, the j'udge can always make his decisions ‘logical’ by 
suitably defining his terms, but the question is how should he decide 
which way to define them 7 Crudely and shortly, where he cannot simply 
subsume the present case under the obviously appropriate legal category, 
he must draw analogies by [a) considering the detailed similarities and dis- 
similarities between the present case and the unproblematical paradigm 
cases, or (6) saying that the object served m treating the paradigm in the 
legally prescribed way will (or will not) be served by treating the present 
case in the same way. (a) and (6) may lead to different results and it is 
here that the conflict between logic {= a) and life (= b) arises. 

R. F. V. Heuston ably sets out and defends the ‘ new theory’ of sove- 
reignty, according to which ‘ the sovereign ’ is the name for a body of men 
going through a certain procedure — not simply a body of men H the 
procedure is changed, so is the sovereign In an extraordinary final 
paragraph, Heuston appears to claim that the ‘ new theory ’ of sove- 
reignty provides a painless Common Law substitute for a Bill of Rights 
Tn truth, though, it still does nothing to stop Parliament from killing all 
blue-eyed babies It only says that »/ the * Queen-m-Parliament ’ were 
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re-defined for this purpose as, say, two-thirds of the Commons, then the 
measure would have to be passed by that majority. 

N. S Marsh contributes a long and absorbing account of recent work on 
the concept of the ' Buie of Law ’ which has been done under the auspices 
of UNESCO and the International Commission of Jurists The agreed 
conclusions of these massive international efforts are hardly striking or 
anginal. More important is the fact that such a large measure of agree- 
ment among jurists from different countries was achieved, both on what 
can be generalised abont and what cannot For example, there appears 
to have been a general recognition that the same job of protecting rights 
may he done by quite different kinds of institutions 
G. Marshall asks whether some matters are by their nature suitable or 
unsuitable far judicial (particularly as against administrative) decision. 
He reviews a number of criteria which have been proposed, finds them 
wanting and claims that the allocation of decisions is a job for the legisla- 
ture, since the real question is whether or not the decision is to be subject 
to ministerial control But to reformulate the terms of a problem is not 
necessarily to e limina te it, and we must surely ask, “ Aren’t some matters 
inherently more suited to ministerial control than others’” 

The three remaining essays are of a more technical nature. J F Lever 
does some tidying up in the law of Torts , D. B. Hams follows out the 
labyrinthine complications of * The Concept of Possession in English Law ’ ; 
and A M Honors analyses ‘ Ownership In place of ‘ ownership ’ as the 
name for a ‘ bundle of rights ’ varying oapnoiously from one legal system 
to another, he offers us a paradigm of 1 full ’ or ‘ liberal ’ ownership Par- 
ticular legal systems may recognise only something short of * full ’ owner- 
stap, but most, he suggests, allow ‘full’ ownership over at least some goods. 

there are many misprints, and points 4 and 5 on page 282 are referred 
to on page 283 as points 5 and 6 respectively. 

B M. Barry 
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I.— EACH AND EVERY, ANY AND ALL 

By Zeno Vendler 

The theory of quantification is supposed to provide us until a 
clear model of the logical import of such particles of language as 
“ all ”, “ every ”, “ each ”, “ any ” and “ some ”. Even if it is 
not claimed that the theory can account for all the aspects that are 
mvolved in the correct use of these words, it is commonly main- 
tamed that the logically important features are well brought out, 
and taken care of in a manner that surpasses the original in clarity. 
“ Quantification cuts across the vernacular use of ' all ’, ‘ every 
‘ any ’, and also * some ’, ‘ a certain ’, etc , . . . in such a fashion as 
to clear away the baffling tangle of ambiguities and obscurities. . . . 
The device of quantification subjects this level of discourse, for 
the first time, to a clear and general algorithm .” 1 

As the same text shows in detail, some ambiguities and obscuri- 
ties are indeed cleared away by the technical devices at our 
disposal. Elated by this success one is naturally inclined to force 
all sentences in which these particles occur into the strait-jacket 
prescribed by the theory of quantification, suppresting thereby, I 
fear, other aspects, among them logically important ones, that 
enter into the common understanding of these words The fact 
that the theory succeeded in clarifying some logically important 
points does not show that all the remaining points are of a mere 
stylistic but not logical interest ; the fact that the cake once has 
been cut with success does not mean that this is the only profitable 
way of cutting the cake. More in particular, I have reasons to 
think that the method of lumping " each ”, “ every ”, " all ” 
end “ any ” together and treating them as stylistic variants of 
the same logical structure tends to obscure issues concerning the 
type of reference, existential import and law-like form of general 

1 W. Y, QuJne, Mathematical Logie, revised edition, Cambridgo. Mr'*" , 
Hamid University Press, 1951, pp. 70-71. 
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propositions. In the following, therefore, I shall attempt to dia- 
-cem and to exhibit the differences as well as the similar! ti as in the 
role of these particles, which task, surprisingly enough, has never 
been undertaken yet in a systematic way, at least not to my 
knowledge. 

As we consider the various sentences in which these p arfael na 
occur, the first difference that strikes us is a grammatical one. 
“ Every ” and “ each ” are always followed by the aingnlar form 
of the noun, while “ any ” sometimes, and “ all ” nearly always, 
calls for the plural. 

Leaving aside, for the time being, the less consistent “ any ”, 
we shall focus our attention on the difference in thin respect 
between “ all " on the one side, and “ every ’’ and “ each ” on 
the other, and we shall attempt to find the reason behind it. For, 
as we sure going to see, it is by no means a mere caprice of gram- 
mar : it is indicative of a difference in the very meaning of these 
words. 

Consider these propositions : 

(а) All those blocks are yellow. 

(б) All those blocks are similar. 

(c) All those blocks fit together. 

(d) The number of all those blocks is 17. 

It is clear that (a) is true if and only if the proposition : 

(aa) Each (every one) of those blocks is yellow, 
is true. Thus here, at least in so for as truth-values are concerned, 
no difference appears between the functions of these particles 

This, however, is obviously not the case in regard to (6), (c) and 
(d). For, to begin with. 

Each (every one) of those blocks is similar, 
is an incomplete sentence ; the question “ similar to what ? ” 
remains open. One may try to be more specific : 

(66) Each of those blocks is similar to every other. 

Even this version will not do though. If we interpret the relation 
of similarity as having at least one common characteristic, then 
it is quite possible that each block be similar to every other with- 
out all of them being similar. Goodman’s example for an “ im- 
perfect c ommunit y ” is sufficient to illustrate the point. 1 . Take 
three elements with characteristics distributed as follows . ab, be, 
ae. with the given interpretation, any two elements will be 

nimilnr to each other without all of them being similar, since there 
is no common characteristic running through the total population 

1 IT. Goodman, The Structure of Appearance, Cambridge, Mass , Harvard 
University Press, 1951, p. 126. 
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Thus while (6) obviously implies (bb), the latter fails to imply the 
former. 

As to (c), the difference is still more marked. There, again, 
the sentence : Each (every one) of those blocks fits together, 
does not make sense, and the improved version : 

(cc) Each of those blocks fits every other, 
once more foils to amount to (c). It is quite possible that each 
block fits every other without all of them fitting together. Think 
of L-shaped blooks, any two fitting together to form a cube. Thus 
(cc) does not imply (c). Eut, in this case, neither does (c), per se, 
imply (cc) : all the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle fit together without 
each piece fitting every other. Each, however, must fit some 
others. 

Proposition (d) brings out the difference in the most extreme 
form. The counterpart : 

(dd) The number of each (every one) of those blocks is 17. 
will not make sense unless an entirely different interpretation of 
“ number of” is invoked, say, bang marked with the numeral 
“ 17 ”. In this case, of course, there is no logicalrelation between 
(d) and (dd) whatever. 

What do these examples show ? We have found that while in 
the case of a non-relational property the difference between the 
function of " all ” and that of “ every ” and ** each ” did not 
register in the truth-values of the propositions in which they 
occurred, in the cases of certain relational properties that differ- 
ence, as it were, could be exhibited in terms of truth-values. Of 
course, exactly that was the point in using these relational predi- 
cates. The relations of similarity (with the given inteipretation) 
and of fitting together can apply to the whole set in a collective 
sense, and to subsets (couples) of the whole group in a distribu- 
tive sense ; and the expressions “ are similar ” or “ fit together ” 
do not indicate, by themselves, in which of these senses they be 
predicated. It is, therefore, np to the quantifier particles alone 
to decide the issue. Since, however, the collective sense may foil 
to imply the distributive sense and vice versa, that is to say, one 
respective proposition may be true and the other false, such a 
difference in truth-values dearly indicates the difference in the 
meaning of these particles. Similarly, in the last case, the phrase 
*' number of ” requires an entirely different interpretation accord- 
ing to whether collective or distributive reference is indicated by 
the quantifying particle. We can safely conclude then that, at 
least with respect to a given group of individuals, the reference 
appropriate to “ all ’’ is collective, and the reference appropriate 
to “ each ” or “ every ” is distributive. 
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Proceeding from the other end we arrive at the same con- 
clusion. Once more, for the given reason, relational predicates 
provide the best examples ; 

Every member of the tribe has two wiveB. 

Each item in the store costs §5. 

do not mean that all the members of the tribe (taken together) 
have only two wives, or that all the items m the store (taken to- 
gether) are worth only S5. In all these cases, again, "all” 
implies collectivity, “ every ” or “ each ” distributivity. 

Now we understand the reason why “ all ” calls for the plural, 
but “ every ” and “ each ” go with the singular. Besides, we 
understand some other peculiarities as well. We mentioned above 
that while 

All those blocks are similar, 
is a complete sentence, 

Each (every one) of those blocks is similar, 
needs a complement. The reason is that similari ty, being a rela- 
tion, requires at least two terms ; now “ all ”, with its collective 
reference, famishe s more than one already ; “ each ” or “ every ”, 
being distributive, give us only one subject, though, as it were, 
many tames over. No wonder, then, that we are looking for the 
other term(-s) : similar to what ? 

Again, “ all ” has an exclusive and characteristic use in con- 
nection with nouns that are, in some sense or other, collective by 
themselves : 

All the information we obtained . . . 

All petroleum is organic in origin. 

All the nation remembered him. 

We feel that the use of ” all ” is almost redundant here : it merely 
adds an emphasis to the universality of the subject. Incidentally, 
such contexts are exceptions to the rule ; here “ all ” goes with 
the singular. 

Finally, the very possibility of phrases like “ all together 3 , 
“ all over ” on the one hand, and “ each separately ”, “ every 
single one ” on the other, fits into the picture we succeeded in 
drawing by more .elaborate means. 

In the examples hitherto quoted we treated "every” and 
“ each ” pretty much alike. Yet, I think, a closer scrutiny re- 
veals some differences here too. These, however, are much too 
fine to be located by merely comparing truth-values. In order 
to spot them we have to summon our best feeling for English 
idiomB, and without disdaining help from other quarters, be they 
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pragmatic or historical. In doing so, at appropriate junctions, 
I mean to cast a belated look on “ all ” as well ; this might give 
ns a chance of bringing some colour into the logical sketch of the 
previous section. 

Here, once more, we start off with a difference that is, in a 
sense, grammatical in nature. "While the expression “ each of 
them " is correct, “ every of them ” sounds ungrammatical ; 
one has to say “ eveiy one of them On the contrary, “ each 
one of them ” is somewhat redundant. It looks aB if “ each ” 
already implied “ one ” and drew our attention to the individual 
elements in a peculiar way. Indeed, while the sentences : 

He came eveiy day. 

He came each day. 

are both correct (yet we feel some difference), 

He came each second day. 

He came each three dayB. 
sound odd, the usual forms being 

He came every second day. 

He came every three days. 


The reason seems to be that no day is a second, or a third, day 
without a reference to other days. How, then, while “ every ” 
considers the days as they are among other dayB, “ each ” takes 
them one by one, as it were without their environment. We 
may take a hint from the dictionaries ; they tell us that “ eveiy ” 
comes from “ ever each ”, thus originally it served to sum up the 
distribution characteristic of “ each ”. In this sense, “ every ” 
is between “ each ” and “ all This explains why " every ” 
becomes pompous if the'reference class contains only two elements; 
we have to say 


Each of the two . . . 

instead of 

Every one of the two . . . 

Then it is not surprising to find an exclusive role for " each ” 
in context® like 


Each in turn . . . 

They cost a penny each. 

They love each other. 

The sides of these triangles are equal each to each. 

In the last two examples the r61e of “ each ” is more akin to that 
of “ one ” than to that of “ eveiy ” : what we want to express is 
a one-to-one relation (“ one another ”) or correspondence (“ one 
to one ”). 
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Lest I should be accused of indulging in hair-splitting 1 now 
shift my argument to more pragmatic grounds. Suppose I show 
yon a basketful of apples and I tell yon 

Take all of them. 

If yon started to pick them one by one, I should be surprised. 
My offer was sweeping : yon should take the apples, if possible, 
" em bloc Had I said 

Take every one of them. 

I should not care how you take them, provided yon do not leave 
an y behind. If I say 

Take each of them. 

one feels that the sentence is unfinished. Something like 
Take each of them and examine them in torn, 
is expected. Thus I_expect yon to take them one after the other 
not missing any. 

The anticipated response to the first order squares nicely with 
the collective role of “ all ” we brought out in the previous section. 
The other two orders are both distributive, yet with a marked 
difference in emphasis : " every ” stresses completeness or, rather, 
exhaustiveness (remember “ ever each ”), “ each ”, on the other 
hand, directs one’s attention to the individuals as they appear, 
in some succession or other, one by one. Such an individual 
attention is not required in vain: you have to do something with 
each of them, one after the other. 

It makes sense to say that all the deputies rose as the k in g 
entered the House (like one man they rose), it also makes sense to 
say that every one of them rose at that moment {no one remained 
seated), but it is rather queer to say that each of them rose at 
that moment. On the contrary, it is more proper to say that 
each deputy rose as his name was called, than to say that every 
deputy rose as his name was called. 

To summarize: our considerations in this section not only 
confirm the basic difference between the collective " all ” and the 
distributive “ every ” and " each ”, hut they suggest a divergence 
in the respective functions of the last two particles as well. More- 
over, as we have seen, some of these differences are not merely 
matters of grammar and style : they may affect truth-values 
as well This result may encourage ns to face our toughesfcbut 
most important task : the examination of the logical behaviour 
of "any” 

The of ** any ” is a many-splendoured thing. No 

example, in itself, could suffice to exhibit its wide variety ol 
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aspects. The best we can do Is to discover these aspects one by 
one, isolate them, and then proceed to explain the import of 
“ any ” in some of its characteristic occnrrences in terms of those 
aspects previously described. 

As a first step, I take np the apple-basket once more. Now I 
tell you 

Take any one of them. 

This offer is far less generous than the previous ones : now I do 
not ask you to take all of them, every one of them, or each of 
them; I only givo you one, though, for sure, the one you fancy. 
Thus there is some generosity left in this offer too : generosity in 
the sense of generality. Had 1 merely said 

Take one. 

you might test my good will by asking 

Do you mean any one ? 

Now, notice, it is not sufficient to say that the main feature of 
“ any ”, in such contexts, is the lack of determination. “ Take 
one ” lacks determination as well, but, and this is the crucial point, 
here the determination may stall be up to me ; you may sensibly 
ask back “ Which one ? ” With “ Take any one ”, it is up to 
you to do the det ermining ; here it does not make sense to ask 
back “ Which one 1 ” Thus while in the former case I merely 
fail to determine, in the latter case I call upon you to determine, 
in other words, I grant you the unrestricted liberty of individual 
choice. It is interesting to notice that the “ tone ” of freedom 
connoted by “ any ” excludes coercion : " Take any ” is hardly 
an order ; it is an offer. “ I ordered (forced, compelled) him to 
take any ” or “ Yon must take any ” do not make sense. 

The point comes out still better in case of a claim or assertion. 
The assertion : 

I can heat one of yon. 
or 

I can beat some of you. 

does not amount, by a long shot, to the assertion : 

I can beat any one of you. 

The first two assertions claim that there is one person (or some 
persons) among yon whom I can heat, but I do not care to indicate 
who he is (or who they are). The third, however, claims that no 
matter whom you select from among you, I can heat >ifm 
For future reference, let us call this very peculiar aspect of the 
use of “ auy ”, which, as we saw, succeeds in blending indeter- 
mination with generality, freedom of choice. This is an essential 
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feature ; so much, so that in situations that exclude such freedom, 
the use of “ any ” becomes nonsensical. Suppose you accept my 
previous offer and take an apple. What can I say now ? Well, 
for sure, I can say things like 

He took one. 

He took the one he liked. 

He took that one. 
but I certainly cannot say 

He took any one. 

even if you acted on my words : “ Take any one Thus, 
again, the main feature of “ any ” is not merely indetermination , 
for “ He took one ” is indeterminate enough. “ Any ” calls for a 
choice, but after it has been made “ any ” loses its point. 

My original offer ■ 

Take any one of them. 

clearly restricted you as to the number of apples you were per- 
mitted to take. Nothing prevents me, however, from being more 
generous : I may tell you 

Take any two (three, etc.) of them. 

Thus, it seems, “ any ”, by itself, is indifferent to the size of its 
immediate scope. This can be shown by another consideration 
too. If I ask yon 

Did you take two ? 

and, say, you took three, you have to answer 
No, I took three. 

If, on the other hand, my question is 

Did you take any ? 

you have to give an affirmative answer regardless of the number 
you took , you will say 

Yes, I took three. 

This discloses, then, a new aspect of “ any ”, which we will call 
indifference of size. “ Take any ” leaves yon free both as to 
which and how many to choose. 

This indifference has a very curious limitation : if I formulate 
my offer in terms of “ any ”, there will be an upper limit to my 
generosity. In oase the basket contains, e g , only five apples, I 
can go as far as asking you to take any four of them, but I cannot, 
logically, go all the way and ask you to take any five of them. 
For to do so would render your freedom of choice vacuous and, 
consequently, my use of “ any ” senseless. Hence we may con- 
clude that the immediate scope of “ any ” cannot exhaust the 
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total population; in other words, “any” never amounts to 
“ every Let us henceforth refer to this last property of our 
beloved particle as to its incompleteness. 

Now we are ready to examine some of the more interesting 
and more important uses of “ any We hear, more often 
than we wish to, commercials of the type : 

Any doctor will tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

Suppose we are interested in commercial ethics and we want to 
check up on the sponsor’s claim. How should we go about it ? 

“ Well, — you say — obviously by finding out if it is indeed so.” 
Unfortunately this answer, straightforward as it is, seems to 
call for something impossible. In order to realize this, I propose 
to consider two other examples first. Suppose you tell me 
Dr. Jones will come tomorrow. 

On the next day, after Dr. Jones has duly arrived, I can say 
You told me that Dr. Jones would come today and he came 
indeed. 

In other words, it happened as you predicted. Now you say this : 

Dr. Jones will tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

This, too, may be taken as a simple forecast : he will tell me this 
whether I ask him or not. But the obvious sense is somewhat 
different: it amounts to 

If you ask Dr. Jones, he will tell you . . . 

The prediction, in this case, is a conditional one. Now I ask 
Dr. Jones and he answers in the affirmative. Thus I conclude 
You predicted that if I ask Dr. Jones, he would tell me 
that Stopsneeze helps. I asked him and he indeed told me so. 
In other words, again, it has turned out as you predicted. 
Finally we return to the sponsor’s claim : 

Any doctor will tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

At the first sight, this seems to be a conditional forecast too : 

If you ask any doctor, he will tell you . . . 

Now the question is how can I express a favourable result of my 
checking up on this claim ? Well, I might end up with 

He said that any doctor would tell me that Stopsneeze helps. 
I asked Dr. Jones and he indeed told me so. 

or 

... I asked a good many doctors and every one of them told 
me that Stopsneeze helps. 
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bat, and this is the crucial point, no matter what 1 did or what I 
learned, I shall not be able to say 

He said that any doctor would tell me that Stopsneeze helps. 
I asked any doctor(-s), and he (they) told me that Stopsneeze 
helps. 

Accordingly, in an important sense, I cannot conclude that what 
the sponsor said is indeed the case the way I could conclude in 
the previous examples. 

What is the reason for this difference ? If we recall what we 
said above about the freedom of choice of “ any ” then we realize 
that, though you can ask me to consult any doctor, or you can 
claim that any doctor will tell me such and such, I cannot report 
that I asked * any’ doctor and I cannot state that ‘ any’ doctor told 
me such and such. The contexts “ I asked x ” and “ x told me ” 
are used to report a fait accompli, and such a use precludes the 
liberty of choice essential to “ any ” ; facts are not free. You 
can state that A is B, or that all the A’b are B, and, after some 
investigation, I may conclude : “ I have inspected A and found 
it to be B ” or “ I have inspected all the A’b and found them to 
be B ” ; you can predict that A will be B, and, in due time, I 
may report : “ A indeed has turned out to be B " ; but, though 
you can claim that any A is B, I can never conclude : " I have 
seen any A and any A has turned out to be B” 

Ask Dr. Jones and he will tell you . . . 

Here “ he ” refers to Dr. Jones. 

Ask any doctor and he will tell you . . . 

Ask any doctors and they will tell you . . . 

Here “ he ” and “ they ” do not refer to ‘ any ’ doctor, or doctors. 
I may ask ; they refer to the one, or to the ones, I do ask. And 
if I do not ask any ? Then, I should say, they will not refer to 
anything at alL After all, the last exhibits amount to 

Ask any doctor(-s) and the one(-s) you ask will tell you . - . 
Thus it is I, who has to supply the reference. To say 
Any doctor will tell you . . . 

is to issue a blank warranty for conditional predictions : you fill 
in the names. You choose Dr. Jones ; well, then 7/e will tell you 
if you ask him. You pick 25 others ; then, I say, they will tell 
you if you consult them. ... If you do not ask any ? In this 
case you do not use the blank ; but it may be still good. 

To sum up : in saying what he said the sponsor did not make a 
statement, which could be true or false. He did not make a 
prediction either, which could be correct or incorrect. What he 
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did was to issue a blank warranty for conditional predictions, 
which may be reliable or not ; be made a claim, which can be 
confirmed or disconfirmed, borne out or not borne out. In a 
sense, be offered a challenge to us, which we may take up or not. 
Much the same way as “ Take any ” is not an order, which is 
obeyed or disobeyed, but an offer, which is accepted or declined. 


Having thus put myself way out on a limb, I may expect the 
objection . “ This is sheer sophistry ; what the sponsor said is 
true if every doctor agrees that Stopsneeze helps, otherwise it is 
false.” 

You are unfair to our sponsor — I reply — for he did not claim 
that. Moreover, honest as he is, he would not make a claim that 
cannot be substantiated. For one thing, who can be sure that 
there never will be a doctor who would think otherwise ? His 
claim, however, can be substantiated : you may Belect the doctor 
you can trust, you may consult as many as you please, and if none 
of these disagrees, then you may conclude that the sponsor’s claim 
holds water. 

" Yon are lax— you insist — I should not quit tall I have asked 
every doctor m the world.” 

Now you are not only unfair but illogical as well. The sponsor, 
in effect, challenged you to select any doctor, or doctors, ask them 
and they will tell you. . . . And now you want to select all of 
them, which, of course, is more than impolite. Remember the 
apples I said “ Take any ”. Do you want to suggest that 
short of taking all you did not accept the offer ? No, I say, 
taking all wonld be an abuse of it Your requirement of com- 
pleteness clashes, once more, with the freedom of choice of “ any”. 

“ But then, — yon ask — what would amount to a confirmation 
of the sponsor’s claim according to you ? ” 

As I just said : I should ask a good many doctors, veiy con- 
scientious specialists among them, and if their verdict is uniformly 
favourable (or, perhaps, almost uniformly favourable), then I 
should conclude that the sponsor’s claim is confirmed, otherwise 
not. In other words, I should exercise my freedom of choice, 
granted to me by the use of “ any ”, in selecting doctors I trust ■ 
I should take advantage of the indifference of size of the same 
particle in consulting as many as I please ; but, finally, I should 
not feel obliged to run through the space-time universe in an 
interminable search for all the doctors in it, thanks to the incom- 
pleteness entailed by the very same particle. If yon prefer to 
call this an incomplete verification, be happy with it ; I only 
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remind you that the idea of a complete verification is repugnant 
to an “ any ’’-proposition. 

We noted above that the claim : 

Any doctor will tell you that Stopsneeze helps. 

is by no means discredited by the fact that no doctor, de facto, 
tells me that Stopsneeze helps, simply because 1 do not ask any. 
In a similar way the by-law : 

Anybody trespassing on the premises will be prosecuted, 
may remain in force even if no one ever enters the premises. 
Such a lack of “existential import” is not limited to rules, 
regulations, by-laws, or propositions formulated in the future 
tense. Compare : 

Every one of my friends smokes a pipe. 

Anybody who is my friend smokes a pipe. 

The first proposition would be senseless if I had no Mends. Not 
so the second. It means that if somebody is my Mend, he smokes 
and a pipe , if he does not, he is not my Mend , and I do not make 
exceptions, no matter who be the person. Then it is quite possible 
that I have no friends. It is not even surprising. 

Consider, too, propositions of the sort : 

Any nation that conquers the moon can control the earth. 
Any paipetual-motion engine would violate the laws of 
thermodynamics, which is impossible. 

It is obvious that we may accept these propositions even though 
we know that no nation has conquered yet the moon, or, in the 
second case, even though we imply that there never will be a 
perpetual-motion engine. After all, one might say things like. 

Anybody who could do that would perform a miracle. 

Even if one does not believe in miracles. 

Thus, in terms of the previous analogy, the blank warranty 
issued for conditional predictions, or, for that matter, conditional 
statements, may contain such specifications in the antecedent 
that nothing actually does or nothing can qualify for it, nothing 
does or nothing can fill the bilL But then, one may ask, what is 
the point of making such an empty claim ; what is the use of a 
cheque that cannot be cashed ? Empty as it is, I reply, such a 
bill is not given in vain. On the strength of the first proposition 
one may arrive at the sobering conclusion : 

If Russia were to conquer the moon, she could control the 
earth. 

i 
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and, oh the basis of the second, one may rebut the would-be 
inventor : 

If your contraption were a perpetual-motion engine, it would 
violate the laws of thermodynamics, which is impossible. 

In this second case we argue exactly from the impossibility of the 
consequent to that of the antecedent. 

The importance, therefore, of an “ any ’’-proposition does not 
consist in the actual fulfilment of the conditions mentioned in the 
antecedent and the consequent, but in the very relation of these 
conditions Such a proposition amounts to the claim that any 
object fulfilling the condition specified by the antecedent iB sub- 
ject to the condition spelled out by the consequent : if a thing 
satisfies the former, it will satisfy the latter too ; or, at least, if a 
thing were subject to the first, it would be subject to the second 
as well. Once more, the “ any ’’-proposition is an unrestricted 
warranty for conditional statements or forecasts and, we may add, 
for contrary-to-fact conditionals. In other words, to draw 
an obvious conclusion, it is an open hypothetical, a law-bke 
assertion . 1 

In discussing the differences between “ all ”, ” every ” and 
“ each ”, at the beginning of our investigations, the examples were 
selected in such a way that the range of the quantifying particle 
was dearly restricted to a definite and finite set of objects . a group 
of blocks, a basketful of apples, etc. Later on, while considering 
“ any ”, we encountered examples of a different sort : they men- 
tioned doctors, trespassers, perpetual-motion engines, and so on, 
in a rather indefinite way ; to put it roughly . we did not really 
refer to a set of such individuals, but we focussed our attention 
on the condition of being a doctor, a trespasser or what not, and 
on the consequences of fulfilling that condition for no matter 
what individual. Accordingly, the proposition did not presume 
to identify the candidates ; m this respect it remained indefinite 
and open To use a simile : we were not interested in the fish 
caught in the net, but in the net that might catch certain fish ; 
and we were not disturbed if, in fact, it did not catch any. 

This shift in the nature of our examples gives us a hint towards 
a sharper formulation of a distinction that sets “ any ” wide 
apart from “ each ” and “ eveiy ”, and splits the use of “ all ” 

' right in the middle. 

1 6. Ryle recognizes the connection between the use of “ any ” and 
law-likeness . The Concept of Mind, New York, Barnes and Noble, 1049, 
pp 120 ff 
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We begin by considering two types of sentence we neglected 
hitherto : questions and negations. It is quite dear that the 
questions : 

Did you Bee all the pigs in the pen % 

Did you see every pig in the pen ? 
presuppose that there were pigs in the pen. Much the Bame way 
the negatives : 

I did not see all the pigs in the pen. 

I did not see every pig in the pen. 
imply that there were some pigs in the pen the speaker did not 
see, and strongly suggest that he has seen some. The same 
point holds, in suitable contexts, for “ each ” too : the question 
and answer . 

Did you reply to each letter ? 

I did not reply to each letter. 

would be out of place if no letters had been received. “ Any ”, 
on the other hand, does not indicate existential import : 

Did you see any pigs in the pen ? 

I did not see any pigs in the pen. 
do not require any pigs in the pen. Moreover, explicit questions 
of existence, like 

Axe there any pigs in the pen ? 
take full advantage of the existential neutrality of “ any ”. 

The same point is reinforced by considering affirmative contexts. 
Each (every) message you sent was intercepted, 
is a correct sentence, but 

Each (every) message you might have sent wonld have been 
intercepted. 

is certainly not. “ Any ” works the opposite way * 

Any messages you might have sent would have been inter- 
cepted. 

is the correct sentence, and 

Any messages you sent were intercepted, 
is the incorrect one. Thns, again, “ eaoh ” and “ every ” are at 
home in existential contexts, while " any ” sits pretty in non- 
existential ones. “ All ”, in this ease, has a surprise in store ' 

All the messages you sent were intercepted. 

All messages you might have sent would have been 
intercepted. 
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are both, acceptable in spite of the obvious lack of existential 
import in the second proposition. 

We have to say, therefore, that while “ each ” and “ every ” 
always connote existence, “ all ”, by itself, does not. It may 
occur, however, as we have seen in earlier examples, in proposi- 
tions that do have existential import due to some other refer- 
ential device which may be joined to “ all ” even within the same 
noun-phrase [e.g. : definite article, demonstrative-, personal-, pos- 
sessive pronoun, etc ). This last possibility is not available with 
“ any ” : we do not have “ any the . . .”, “ any my . . etc. 
We have to say, e g. " any one of the . . .”, *.e. we put the definite 
article into a separate noun-phrase which then will carry exist- 
ential import. 

“ Any ” and “ all ”, then, share a oommon feature : they may 
occur in constructions lacking definite reference and existential 
import and, we may add, in this case they occur in the same sense. 
For, to quote a few examples, in 

All messages you might have sent . . . 

Any messages you might have sent . . . 
or 

Try to do it by all means. 

Try to do it by any means, 
or 

All violations will be prosecuted. 

Any violation will be prosecuted. 

“ all ” and “ any ” may indeed be said to be but stylistic variants 
And, naturally, none of these occurrences can be supplanted by 
“ each ” or “ every ” without producing a somewhat odd specimen. 

Thus “ any ” and “ all ” are related and “ each ” and “ eveiy ” 
are related This is beautifully brought out by the feet that we 
have two combined forms * “ any and all ” and “ each and 
every ”. It is rewarding to look at them for a moment. Con- 
sider 

Each and every letter has been returned. 

Any and all letters will be returned. 

We fed that “ every ” and " all ” merdy serve here to add an 
emphasis to the appropriate universality of “ each ” and “ any ”. 
But then, of course, the import of such non-existential “all” 
cannot be different from that of “ any ”, as the import of “ every” 
is basically the same as that of “ each ”. Remember, “ every ” 
is " ever eaoh ”. Is such an " all ”, then, something like “ ever 
any ” 1 This we do not have, but we have " whatever ” (and 
its kin: “whenever”, "wherever”, eto.). A little reflection 
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shows that the latter, again, is related to “ any ”, rather than to 
“ each ” or “ every 

As we realize that the most common cases in which “all” is 


used without any additional referential apparatus within the 
same noun-phrase are formulations of laws, the affinity between 
“ all ” and “ any ” emerges as a point of considerable logical 
importance. It would take us too far to exploit this idea in 
detail. Nevertheless, on the bads of our analysis of the use of 
" any ”, it is clear that such a study could cast a new light on 
problems like the recognition of law-like propositions, their 


existential import and their co nfirma tion. 


However this may be, our results are sufficient to show that a 
simple application of the theory of quantification may tall short 
of capturing all the logically relevant features involved in the 
vernacular use of the particles of quantification. Some such, 
features can be found already by contrasting “ all ” with “ each 
and “ every ”, but the most important points missed by the theory 
are the ones that emerge in connection with “ any ”. For we 
have reasons to hope that a close analy sis of this last particle, 
together perhaps with corresponding logical models, might open 
up a new line of attack on the problem of law-like propositions. 
And in these matters a hope is an achievement. 


Corned Uniiersiiy 



II.— THE AUTONOMY OF PRUDENCE 

By A. Phillips Gbuttehs and R. S. Peters 

1. Introduction: The Problem of Autonomy 

Kant held that an ethical theory which is compatible with 
the co mm on notion of morality must exhibit it as autonomous, 
objective, and practical. If we interpret this demand widely 
enough to accommodate contemporary manners of speaking, it is 
possible to look at some recent developments in moral philosophy 
in Britain as varying responses to it. 

Interpreted widely, the demand for the autonomy of morals 
at least requires that no moral judgment can be deduced from 
any set of premisses which does not itself contain a moral judg- 
ment or principle. It may be that some non-moral facts are 
necessary to the truth of a moral judgment, but no such set of 
non-moral facts could ever be sufficient to establish a moral 
judgment. To say that moral judgments are objective is to say 
that they are true or false, and that, when true, they are facts 
independent of the opinions or attitudes of any person or group of 
persons who may utter them To say that moral judgments are 
practical is to say that they are part of a form of discourse which 
cannot be understood unless it has the function of determining 
action, or the will. Without this assumption, they are unintel- 
ligible. 

Intuitionists like Prichard and Ross insisted on the autonomy 
and objectivity of morality. But there is a problem inherent in 
every attempt to satisfy both these demands. It is this : how 
can we regard moral principles and judgments as objectively 
true, when the principle of autonomy implies that no considera- 
tions outside morality could ever be sufficient to determine their 
truth? This problem led to a comparison between moral prin- 
ciples and other kinds of principle or judgment which could be 
thought of as true without recourse to inference The two major 
types were mathematical principles, which are hot inferred from 
empirical observations, and perceptual judgments which are not 
strictly speaking inferred at all. The intuitionists therefore 
suggested that, since no more than the contemplation of a physical 
object is required for making a correct perceptual judgment, no 
more than the contemplation of an act is required for perceiving 
its rightness. 

Criticisms of this view have generally depended on develop- 
ments in logic, epistemology, and metaphysics. But perhaps 
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one of the major criticisms from within ethics has been that the 
mtuitionists failed to accoimt for the third of Kant’s demands, 
that ethics should be practical. This was pointed out years ago 
by H. D. Lewis (“Moral Freedom in Recent Ethics”, Proc. 
Arist. Soo. voL xlvii. 1947-48) who, though sympathetic to the 
intuitionists in other ways, showed that in the work of most 


intuitionists the problem of how ethics can be practical was ignored 
or not fully faced. Nowell-Smith and Hare have more recently 
concentrated on this issue. They insist that the intuitionist 
thesis leaves no room for an explanation of how or why anyone 
should take any notice of these ethical truths which present 
themselves to the intellect. Taking the issue of practicality 
seriously, they cannot be content with the answer that it just 
happens to be the case that human beings do take notice of these 
truths. For this makes the practical character of morality only 
accidental, whereas the demand is that we should see morality as 


essentially practical, and as unintelligible otherwise. 

From this demand follows the attempt to understand moral 
discourse in terms of other kinds of discourse which are obviously 
and essentially practical. Moral judgments, it is argued, are 
intimately connected with action, so they must be similar either 
to expressions of the causes of action, emotions or. emotive 
dispositions, or to the signals of action, such as decisions, an- 
nouncements of intention, and commands. In this way the 


practicality of morality is stressed while preserving its autonomy 
For neither expressions of emotion on the one hand, nor announce- 
ments of intention or commands on the other, are logically 


deducible from any set of indicative statements of fact. If they 
are deductions at all, they are deducible only from other derisions 
or expressions of emotion. Striotly speaking, they axe not 
deducible and do not follow from anything ; for expressions of 
emotion and anno uncements of intention cannot significantly .be 
said to be either true or false. "What we have here is practicably 
and autonomy at the cost of objectivity in etbicB. Mas position 
18 perhaps not only compatible with, but demanded by the meta- 
physical dogmas of the recent past. Nevertheless it presents a 
greater paradox to common sense than intuitionism. 

Tn {jhe face of these difficulties there is an almost inevitable 
third possibility: to save the objectivity and practicality of 
morality at the cost of autonomy. Some philosophers have 
recently made thiB move. Their arguments lead to the conclusion 
that morality is intelligible as both objective and practical only 
if it is possible to regard it as required by prudence Many ot 
course might feel that the moral views they hold could never be 
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justified in this way. This is, however, another issue which we 
do not propose to discuss. In any case, it does not matter for 
the purposes of this paper. For our thesis is that there are good 
grounds for saying that judgments of prudence are themselves 
autonomous. So a view that denies the autonomy of morals 
by showing that it rests on prudence ends up by being saddled 
with autonomy in another place — that of prudence. Its effort 
to get rid of autonomy in the field of morality, however successful, 
can prove at best to be a hollow victory. 

We shall argue, then, that many of the judgments which we 
might be inclined to call prudential — judgments about what a 
man’s true interests are, about what gives true satisfaction, or 
what is someone’s good — are also autonomous. Such judgments 
are quite distinct from judgments about means to ends, which 
may be called judgments of technical prudence and require no 
more than a knowledge of the world for their truth, as Kant 
pointed out. As such, they are clearly not autonomous. But 
of course they have no practical relevance until they are connected 
with some given end. If this end. is one determined by the 
rational consideration of what is for the agent’s benefit, or what 
concerns his own real interest or true good, then it is determined 
by a judgment which is prudential in a second sense, which we 
shall call private prudence. Such judgments of private prudence 
are not judgments about how to get what one already proposes 
to get, but about what one should propose to get in so far as one 
is considering one’s own interests rather than the interests of 
others Private prudence will be useless, as indeed any sphere 
of reasoning about ends is useless, without proper attention to 
technical prudence in deciding on means ; but without it or 
without some sphere of reasoning like it, such as morality, in 
which ends are considered and determined, technical prudence 
itself becomes pointless. 

2. Prudence in relation to wants 

Mr. A. C. MacIntyre has "suggested a position which would 
conform to the third possibility outlined above (in “ Hume on 
1 Is ’ and ‘ Ought Philosophical Bevieio, October 1959, and in 
Two Third Programme talks on the same topic). It may he put 
briefly as follows. This argument is a valid one : 

If I knife someone I will get jailed 

I don’t want to get jailed 

Therefore I ought not to knife anyone. 
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In it, a practical conclusion is inferred from factual premisses. 
Therefore there are some practical judgments which are derivable 
from matters of fact without further reason. These are posable 
because one premiss concerns what is wanted ; and in general, 
the only valid arguments which lead to practical conclusions are 
of this kind, involving some such concept as wanting, need, or 
desire. All other arguments, including those deductively 
established from some so-called fundamental value-principle, 
are unintelligible. Moral judgments, and. of course, prudential 
judgments, can be derived from and can only be understood as 
dependent on facts about what people want. 

MacIntyre does not want to claim that the argument quoted 
above is deductively valid ; he does not claim that its premisses 
entail its conclusion. He claims only that it is a good argument. 
It may therefore seem that on the definition we have given of 
autonomy, there is no difference between his position and ours. 
The important point is, however, this. Those who have insisted 
on the autonomy of ethics have appeared to do so sometimes 
because they have analysed ethical judgments in a certain way ; 
and the discussion has consequently centred round such issues as 
what is meant by ' validity ’, whether moral principles are major 
premisses or principles of inference, whether all acceptable 
arguments must be capable of being put in a deductive form ; or 
else, less recently, on whether goodness is simple or complex, 
natural or non-natural. But what seems to have been behind 
their insistence on the autonomy of ethics was a common dislike 
of a certain philosophical move, the kind of move Moore thought 
could never be made again once he had * exposed 5 naturalism : 
the move which goes " x is good, because that is the very meaning 
of the word ‘ good 5 ”. It is not enough, from this point of view, 
to describe the way we actually argue, even if there is one common 
way ; it is necessary to justify it. The talk about unbridgeable 
gaps in deductive arguments, about missing major premisses, or 
the necessity for the intuition of non-natural qualities, comes 
about because room must be left for the question of justification 
to be raised. MacIntyre is argning-that there is no need to speak 
of missing premisses, of unbridgeable gaps, or mysterious in- 
tuitions ; for there is only one way in which we either do or can 
back our moral judgments : by appeal to what is wanted, needed, 
or desired. The question of justification need be raised no fur- 
ther, because only an appeal to what is wanted can make moral 
judgment and moral action intelligible. 

How it does not matter whether we regard MacIntyre as 
denying the existence of Moore’s real problem or propounding its 
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solution : what matters is whether his view of the necessary 
character of ethical reasoning is correct. 

The grounds for his view seem to be these. First, human 
action is intelligible as such only so far as what is done can be 
connected with something the agent wanted or desired. Hence, 
acting in accordance with a moral or prudential rule is intelligible, 
as action, only under these conditions, and must otherwise be 
represented as some kind of nervous tic or irrational obsession. 
Secondly, it follows from this that any form of language that has 
the function of guiding action can have point only if by its use it 
is possible to influence and persuade people. All action is 
connected with the wants of the agent ; hence no action can arise 
from attempted persuasion which is not connected with the 
agent’s wants What a man can do is limited by what he 
wants, and what he ought to do by what he can do. Thus 
moral and prudential rules are intelligible as rules which people 
follow, and which can be justified, only if they concern what is 
wanted. 

The view that human action is intelligible only in bo far as it is 
connected with what is wanted is false if it means that all human 
action must be explicable m terms of the feelings of desire, 
cravings, and the like, of the agent. Much of our conscious 
purposive action cannot be explained in this way, though it is not 
inexplicable. The view is true only if it means that human 
action is purposive, that it involves the conception of mi end. 
Where this is the case then quite clearly and necessarily, if some- 
what trivially, what is done must either be done for tie sake of 
something or it must be the end for the sake of which something 
is done. But this is only because * what is wanted by the agent ’ 
means no more that * what the agent’s end actually was ’. In 
this sense of ‘ want ’ it is quite misleading to speak of what a man 
wants as always explaining what a man does. It may of course 
explain what he did as a means to his end ; but it may, on the 
other hand, only pomt out what his end was, which explains 
nothing , rather, it only describes what sort of action it was. 
Or perhaps, as when we say 1 he kept the promise simply because 
he wanted to ’ it puts what he did solidly within the class of human 
actions and at the same time denies that doing this action wsb a 
means to an j further end, like getting social approval. Thus the 
truth in this doctrine amounts to no more than the tr uism that 
human action involves the concept of an end. The conclusion 
drawn from it, that practical principles are unintelligible unless 
action in accordance with them connects with something the 
agent wants, amounts to no more than the rniilhrmlngting 
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observation that action in accordance with a practical principle is 
unintelligible unless either it is the agent’B end to act in accordance 
with it or he has some other end which involves action in accor- 
dance with the principle in question. It does not follow therefore 
that he must want what is prudent because he already wants 
something else. 

Now what of the conclusion that what a man can do is limited 
by what he actually wants? This can only help MacIntyre’s case 
if it means that the ends which a man can have are limite d by the 
ends he actually does have. This is a very odd view in itself, and 
agam does not follow from the fact that what a man does must he 
connected with what he wants, where what he wants is equivalent 
to what his ends are. From this it follows that a man’s ends in 
acting are limited to what he wants only because the ends a man 
has are the ends a man has. But what a man actually wants 
does not limit what he can want, because what his ends are is 
not the same as what they may become. If prudence or morahly 
recommends ends distinct from those which a man actually has, 
all that is necessary is that the other ends recommended are 
possible ones for him. The persuasive or action-guiding value of 
these -spheres of reasoning are not affected by this. A man 
may simply want to be prudent, or to appear moral. There is 
no apt ion reason why we should deny that people can listen to 
reason and want to dn— that is, have the end of doing— whatever 
anyone can convince them is the most reasonable thing to do. 
Presumably people who seriously seek advice put themselves in 
just this position. Moreover, before people get to this highly 
civilized stage of listening to reason, they respond to authority. 
They may not in such cases even want to obey the authority . 
they may not he conscious of it. But they may acquire rules 
which in a later and more critical state of mind they reflect on 
and try to justify. Again, one may take advice, or adopt some 
policy, for quite extraneous reasons — such as to gam the respect 
of the person who gives it, or to gain some social approval. 
"What is at first adopted for such reasons may soon become an 
end in itself, which shows sometimes how valuable, and sometimes 
how dangerous, snobbery can he. People usually take up smoking 
as a so cial- affectation, but it may soon become a vice. It is still 
nevertheless true that a lot of people cannot he touched even by 
snobbery, or worse that their own snobbery is of a corrupt and 
degraded kind. But even in spoh cases, where we are confronted 
with people who are just unpersuadable, the making of prudential 
judgments with regard to their interests is not pointless One 
may he in a position to force people to do certain things and, in 
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such a position, one may have a moral obligation to decide what 
is best for them — for example, if the person concerned is about 
three years old. 

It does not therefore seem that facts about what someone 
wants are the only possible or intelligible grounds for moral or 
prudential judgments. But could not the position under discus- 
sion be shown to be even more untenable? For could the facts 
about what someone wants ever be sufficient to establish, not 
only what he ought to do, but what is best for him ; that is, what 
is demanded by private prudence? 

It is obvious enough that what a man says he wants is not the 
same thing as what he really or actually wants. Even supposing, 
as Kant wrongly thought, that a man’s desires are known to him 
through inner sense, it is dear that a man can seem to hims elf to 
want one thing, and really want another. So when we speak of 
what a man wants we normally mean his actual rather than his 
avowed objectives. However, MacIntyre (in his broadcast talks) 
speaks of what a man really wants, not as either his avowed or his 
actual objectives, but as what would satisfy him in the long run 
rather than what he from time to time tries to get. This pre- 
sumably means that what a man really wants is what he tries to 
get and, getting, tries to keep. But even in this narrow sense of 
* want ’ considering only what a person wanted would hardly 
seem sufficient for our everyday judgments about what is good 
for him. For by these criteria we might be forced to say of 
someone that he Wants nothing but power, and be unwilling to 
qualify this by saying that what he really wants is something else. 
He is certainly satisfied with what he has got, except perhaps that 
he would like more of the same. But because his life is narrow 
and devoid of all valuable human relationships, because he is 
culturally and intellectually dead, we might still want to say he is 
a miserable Or an unhappy man. But tins does not mean that he 
is foolish or careless or rash,' which would be to diagnose his 
plight as due to a failure of technical prudence ; nor that he is 
discontented ; nor that he is unhappy in Kant’s sense, for he may 
be successful in everything that he wants or wills. Such a man 
does not suffer from unsatisfied desires ; his tronble is that he 
finds satisfaction in what is really unsatisfactory. 'What appals 
ns abont the life of such'a man is not that he is not getting what he 
wants, bnt that he wants just what he is getting. Such judg- 
ments of private prudence, it is clear, go beyond anything the 
agent seems to himself to want, or actually does want, and con- 
cern what he ought to want for himself, and what a wiser person 
would find satisfaction in. 
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3. Prudence and Human Nature 

So far we have considered only the question of what facts about 
an individual’s wants are sufficient for determining what is in 
accordance with private prudence. But doing so obscures an 
important point. Bor what the individual wants is not, as we 
have presented it, a simple matter of observable fact. We would 
not be prepared to count as an end simply anything which any 
individual seems to try to get and to keep. A man who spent 
his time putting either a small triangle or a small circle on a pair 
of size ten boots on every wall over ten feet high, unless it was a 
Tuesday, could hardly be described as having the over-riding end 
of wanting this without some special explanation ; we should be 
more likely to call him mad, or, if it is some derisive surrealist 
protest, one who simulates madness. What counts as evidence 
for wanting something is more than the actual behaviour involved. 
It makes sense to ascribe wants to a being only if we understand 
wanting in terms of the full-blown case of the man who deliberates 
and chooses, who considers what he should do. His prudential 
deliberation and intelligent choice are intelligible only if he is 
capable of having wants , but his having wants is fully intelligible 
only if he can regulate and criticize them. (The importance of 
this will be brought out towards the end of section 4.) Further- 
more, what counts as evidence for wanting something depends on 
what we are prepared to count as a possible end without special 
explanation ; and what we assign to this class of possible ends 
will depend on considerations which go beyond our observations 
of the individual concerned. It will depend in part on the way 
we think that human nature limits the things a man could 
reasonably be said to want. 

Now there is an obvious sense in which we must assume a 
common human nature. Men deliberate and choose ; they are 
not just drawn towards goals like moths towards a light. They 
plan and impose schedules on their wants. They distinguish 
between what they ought to do and what they want to do. But 
this account of human nature is purely formal in that it merely 
articulates the set of conoepts which are necessary to describe 
what any man may be doing. But the content of this scheme is 
filled in by reference to the standards of particular societies. 
That which a man wants, that for the sake of which he acts, his 
end, is something which has been picked out and named as a 
result of a social life which has reached the level of describing, 
justifying, and explaining what a man does Such ' ends or 
‘ objects of desire 5 are correlative with * means And ‘ means , 
like * ends ’ have standards built into them, standards of social 
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appropriateness as well as of efficiency. For a man can seek pro- 
motion honestly and ruthlessly as well as doggedly and pains- 
takingly. We explain and justify largely in terms of the frame- 
work which we, in our particular societies, have ourselves imposed 
on the plasticity of infantile responses. We look on an action as 
prima facie unintelligible either if it is something that seems to 
have no point at all or if we cannot accept the pomt ascribed to it 
by its author or if it seems a grossly inefficient or socially in- 
appropriate way of achieving its alleged objective. So actions 
which require special explanation in some societies will be taken 
for granted in others — e.g. keeping or erecting monoliths. 

As a matter of fact, if a case is to be made for a common human 
nature which does not depend on a common social heritage, this 
would have to be made at the level of the bare wish, rather than 
at the norm-ndden level of wants. For * wish ’ is not connected 
in the same way as ‘ want ’ is with the notion of means to an end. 
We can wish for things without any idea of how to get them, like 
the moon or to be invisible. Indeed we can only really under- 
stand what a wish is by withdrawing some of the criteria which 
are built into the concept of ‘ want \ Freud brought this out 
very well when he maintained that the primary processes of 
thought are characterized by wishes which are untroubled by a 
sense of time, of cause and effect, of logical connection. Perhaps 
in such vague, unruly, undifferentiated urges is something that 
might be called a common nature ; but we would hesitate to call 
it Jiwrum nature until such wishes become attached to socially 
approved and selected objects and until canons of logical relevance 
and causal connection begin to be imposed on this autistic 
amalgam. Indeed a proper understanding of * wants ’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘ wishes and their connection with teachable stan- 
dards of what it is reasonable to reach out and clutch, does much 
to throw light on psychological theories of human nature, such 
as Freud’s, which have often been thought of as providing, as it 
were, a ground-plan of human nature to which a naturalist might 
appeal in justifying counsels of prudence. Such theories otc to 
be seen largely as giving special explanations of deviant wants 
rather than as revealing the reality beneath the appearances of 
standard wants. 

The Freudian account of the miser, for instance, does not deny 
that he wants money ; but ns he wants something in a way w hiell, 
according to our standards of appropriateness and instrumentality, 
is pretty absurd, a special explanation of why he wants only money 
is offered. This is in tenns of wishes for things like power and 
organ pleasure which persist because of the manner in which they 
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were dealt with in infancy. No such special explanation would 
be required if the man were a business man who was just reason- 
ably cautious because of his estimate of the trend of the market 
Freud gave special explanations for the behaviour of miam 
homosexuals, and perverts. In so doing he surely assumed a 
standard development of wishes into those wants which were 
thought appropriate in the society in which he lived— for food, 
sex, power, and Mends. He assumed a norm of development 
towards what Abrahams later called ‘ the genital character ’. If 
men do not, for special reasons, get stuck at different stages in 
their development, they emerge with a more or less standard 
equipment of wants together with a realistic appraisal of causal 
connections. They are lucky enough not to be troubled unduly 
by the unfulfilled and rejected wishes of their unconscious. 


Indeed many writers have attacked Freud because his prudential 
policy encourages conformity with the existing standards of 
society. 

Our arguments so far have shown that explanations and 
justifications in terms of what is wanted presuppose not only 
a general conceptual framework but also a concrete filling for 
this framework which is provided by the particular society in 
which a man lives. But, it might be argued, must counsels of 
private prudence be as culture-bound as this? Is there nothing 
in terms of the contents of human nature which might provide 
judgments which escape the local autonomy of differing cultural 
standards? Gould not, for instance, the followers of Freud, 


Fromm, and Homey argue that men have two basic instincts, sex 
and self-preservation, which are manifest in the basic needs for 
love and safety* These are to be regarded aS basic in the sense 
that they must be satisfied if a man is to remain both alive and 
viable — if he is to hold down a job, get on with his fellows, and 
do all the other things which he wants to do. Of course he may 
not manage to satisfy them all adequately. In' this case he will 
be either dead or in a mental home. He may, however, make a 
partial job of it, like a half-starved man. In this case he will be 
more or less viable, but a neurotic beset by unconscious conflicts — 
like a miser. He manages. But his style of life is witness to 


the need for safety being satisfied in a way which disregards tne 
need for love and to love. If someone says “ But he’s doing aH 
right, isn’t he? ’’ the Freudian would simply say “ No ”• 
Imaginary misers are not to the point, he would say. Examine 
any ’Such miser and you will find him beset by conflicts and 
frustrations. For if' these basic needs are bungled or thwarted, 
there will he characteristic troubled which extend over a whole 
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range of -wants. Is the mild paranoid doing all right when his 
estimation of the situation in which he must act is constantly 
distorted by the all-intrusive thought that people are plotting 
against him? A man can only do most of the things which he 
wants to do if these basic needs are not grossly thwarted. The 
evidence for this is to be found in mental hospitals and in seedy 
bed-sittang rooms in Hampstead. 

Now if such a doctrine is true it has important consequences 
for any doctrine of prudence. But it is very important to get 
clear about the way in which it is relevant. Have we here a case 
of a theory of human nature generating at least some counsels of 
private prudence? It is the more plausible to say so because this 
doctrine does not seem to be telling us what technical prudence 
usually does, namely what is necessary to satisfying particular 
wants. But there is surely the alternative that this doctrine 
concerns what is necessary for satisfying any system of wants : 
that it establishes what might be, as a matter of empirical fact, 
the most general procedural principles of technical prudence. 

It might be argued that Mrs. Foot has shown something of the 
sort in relation to the concept of ‘injury’. (See P. Foot, 
“ Moral Beliefs ”, Proc. Aiist. Soc., 1958-89.) She argues that 
every man needs the proper use of limbs, because as a matter of 
fact without limbs a man cannot do what he wants, whatever he 
wants. So far as we want to do anything, we must try to avoid 
putting ourselves in a position where we are likely to be injured. 
There is at least one judgment, therefore, which must be accepted 
and which follows from sheer matters of fact about the human 
condition : one ought to try to avoid injury to oneself. 

Now in general when we speak of what someone needs, the 
judgments which we make are not quite like this. The concept 
of * need ’ is, it is true, necessarily connected with the concept 
of injury : a person’s needs are for those things the lack of which 
is injurious to him. But the standard of what constitutes injury 
may be derived dither from a man’s function, as when we talk of a 
carpenter’s need of a saw, or from some particular want, as when 
we speak of a man’s need for money in order to buy his dinner, 
or from some end which all men are presumed to have as a matter 
of fact, as when we speak of a man’s need for oxygen in order to 
keep him alive. Mrs. Foot’s example is however quite different 
from these. It relates neither to specific wants nor to just being 
alive, but to any wants whose satisfaction constitutes being alive 
in some manner. The manner would vary according to personal 
preference and social standards. Her example is not of a judg- 
ment within private prudence ; for it stipulates no specific ends 
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which a man wants. It is technical in relation to anj system 
of wants in the way in which ordinary judgments of technical 
prudence are technical in relation to particular wants. 

Slow judgments such as those generated by the Freudian 
theory of human nature, like * a man needs not only food, water, 
and oxygen, but also love and security 5 , axe not “technical* 
quite in the way in which Mrs. Foot’s judgment about the use of 
limbs is technical. For these needs are not just for things like 
the use of limbs, but for objects and states of affairs which we use 
our limbs to obtain and bring about. Also they do not, like the 
judgment, that every man needs the use of Ins limbs, state a 
necessaiy condition for the satisfaction of any particular want, 
rather they state necessary conditions for the effective regulation 
of wonts within a system, whatever these wants may he— for 
what is sometimes called the integration of the personality, or the 
harmony of the soul. These differences, however, do not make 
such judgments of what a man needs any less technical than those 
mentioned by Mrs. Foot, though they may be more fecund. 
For the question still remains about which wants are worth satis- 
fying whatever story the psychologist may tell about the neces- 
sary conditions for regulating these wants in relation to each 
other, for avoiding unconscious conflicts, being adjusted to 
reality, or achieving mental health. 

A Freudian, of course, might want to make a case for activities 
like eating, drinking, and sex of a rather different sort. He might 
claim that these types of activity axe not just concerned with 
what a man needs in the sense in which we have tried to exhibit ; 


rn fri« vtiu ■ tv it rui 


art and arithmetic are not. 


For what we call ‘ civilization ’ or 


culture is an imposition of rules and restrictions on a small num- 
ber of basic wants which take a bit of time and a standard 
environment to mature out of undifferentiated wishes, together 
with devices which we adopt to deal with such impositions 
Sexual intercourse is a ‘ natural ’ activity, but it takes time and 
a favourable environment to mature. While it is developing 


through its various stages restrictions and rules are imposed on 
its embryonic manifestations If these rules axe taken into the 
mind of the growing child, we get the emphasis on tidiness, 
regularity, and order which is so characteristic of civilization ; 
hut another way of reacting to such threats is to sublimate the 
wishes into wants that have displaced objects. And so the 
plastic arts develop as sublimations of a primitive component of 
the sex instinct. Wants, in other words, can be arrayed in tiers. 


with the bottom level nearest to * nature \ 
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This strange explanatory story, whatever truth, it may con- 
tain, certainly has the function, like the Marxist’s story, of in- 
fluencing judgments of prudence, as we shall later show. But it 
really is of little help — even to a Freudian. For on this sort of 
new scientific investigation itself, to which any Freudian is 
committed, is an ‘ unna tural ’ activity — a sublimation of infantile 
sexual curiosity or a method of reassuring himself against in- 
security. Nevertheless he himself has to make prudential 
judgments in which he has to weigh the amount of time which he 
is to give to science against the rival attractions of food, sex, and 
the pursuit of power. The explanation which he gives of these 
activities may influence his judgment. A Freudian, for instance, 
would be unlikely to discount the claims of sex in the way in which 
an artist or a religious man might. But such a view of human 
nature would do little more than limit the range of his prudential 
judgments. 

In this respect a man like a Freudian, who has a very special 
theory of human nature, is in a similar position to that of most 
people ; but his judgments tend to be biased in one kmd of 
direction. For, generally speaking, these sortB of psychological 
considerations do little more than limit the range of the practice 
of private prudence. For a man might have plenty of food, sex, 
drink, and security — a pastoral life surrounded by the delights of 
the farmyard. But when we spoke to him of the delicacies of 
human relationships, of art, of the excitement of discovery, he 
might spit and say that a man who bothered about all that needed 
his brain testing. We might, of course, be indignant at his con- 
tempt for what other people found satisfying, at his lack of 
respect for others who did not share his values. But both we and 
Freud might also find his style of life deplorable in itself , we 
might think, perhaps, that such a man was stunted, that, although 
intelligent, he had shut his eyes in an arbiti ary way to the things 
which he might want. We might condemn him because he fails 
to want what he should want, not because he fails to get what he 
does want. Facts about what he wants would he what we pass 
judgment on, not simply the grounds of our judgment , and if in 
making such prudential judgments we have to take into account a 
shared human nature, such considerations take us no great dis- 
tance in condemning such a man and his ways Our judgments 
in this case are autonomous ones, and they are, of course, notori- 
ously diffic ult to make and to justify. Perhaps there can be 
fundamental prudential disagreements, and they are, ultimately, 
impossible to settle. In view of this, we might ask : why 
bother at all? Is it necessary to make such judgments? 
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4. The necessity of private prudence 1 

If tihe question whether it is necessary to make judgments of 
autonomous private prudence is the same as the question ‘ why 
be prudent? ’ then the short answer to it is that the question 
itself is one of private prudence, and would not be asked unless 
the asking and the necessity for answering prudential questions 
were not already presupposed. But a man might refuse to ask 
even tim question — a man might practise indifference to private 
prudence without contradicting himself by trying to preach it. 
And it is clear that it would be impossible to give reasons to a man 
who knows only what Plato called ‘ the necessary appetites ’ for 
indulging in any activities beyond them. We could say nothing 
to him. But perhaps we can say something about him. 

We might say about him what the Stoics Baid about such 
people : that they were in a state of ignorance and illusion To 
the Stoics the passions were false judgments. Thus Chrysippus 
said that avance is a supposition that money is good. Pleasure 
is the gratification of passions, and as such is irrational elation, 
whereas joy is rational elation. (Diogenes Laertius, vii. 110-117.) 
Now of course it would be difficult for us to accept these views as 
they stand. Their emphasis an the passions as false or degenerate 
judgments nevertheless has point. Both Kant and Hume, and 
their successors among empiricists, have regarded desires as 
matters of brute fact, given either to introspection or through 
the empirical observation of behaviour. The question to which 
they gave opposed answers is whether all practical judgment— 
though it was usually morality that came into question — can be 
understood entirely in terms of desire or whether it requires 
some land of leap into a different * rational ’ realm. The Stoics 
on the other hand started at the other end of this disputed chain. 
They took as their standard action in accordance with reason 
aiming at a level of fittingness which they called nature. The 
emotions, as false judgments, were seen as failures to meet this 
standard. To see men as essentially rational is to see anything 
which is not the outcome of a critical attitude which recognises 
the need for justification and tries to meet it, as a dropping away 
from the norm. It is to say that wants axe not fully intelligible 
as they stand ; they can only be understood as attempts to 
formulate rational ends. It is not that only a rational being can 
have wants : we attribute them to animals. It is rather that 
wanting can only be properly understood in terms of the 

1 We ore grateful to Professor Ryle for comments in the light of which 
we have considerably emended this and the following seotion. 
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full-blown case of a being who deliberates and chooses among ends 
by a consideration of their nature. To want something involves 
conceiving it in a certain way, mid as different from something 
else , and this imme diately brings with it the possibility of the 
question why this rather than that should be wanted. 

On the other hand it is certainly true that it makes little sense 
to speak of private prudence with regard to a being to whom such 
concepts including the concept of wanting, do not apply. There 
is therefore a sense in which the concepts of what is best for a 
man and what he ought to do are unintelligible unless related to 
the concept of wanting. But the relation is not one which allows 
us to say that what a man ought to do is justified in terms of what 
he wants ; rather it only makes sense to speak of what a man 
ought to do if he is capable of having and critically regulating 
wants of bis own. 

The a-prudential man is not therefore someone who holds a 
position complete in itself from which he can reasonably ignore 
what he ought to want. TTis having wants at all is fully intel- 
ligible only in so far as we regard him as a rational being who is 
capable of self-regulation and a choice of ends. We can regard 
him as failing in the rational completion of activities in which 
he is already trying to engage. 

Whether this view of the organic relation between wants and 
their critical assessment by the agent could be sustained or not, 
it does seem clear that the empiricist alternative of Hume and 
Kant must he abandoned. What is wanted is not a matter of 
what men reach out and dutch. We can, given the concept of 
wanting something, detach it from its natural and original 
application — to a being who is in some degree rational — and treat 
movement towards and fromwards as practically sufficient evi- 
dence of wants. It is in this way that we can attribute wants to 
animals and even plants. But not all cases of wanting could he 
like this, for there would he then no way of distinguishing 
between organic or mechanical movements towards something, 
and wanting something. So that when one is speaking of men , in 
relation to whom the concept of ‘ wanting ’ has its natural home, 
what is wanted is not a matter of what men reach out and clutch. 
For what is wanted has to be contrasted with wbat a man merely 
is moved towards, and not anything which a man appears to try 
to get can he said without special explanation to be wanted by him. 

6. The possibility of private prudence 
Our case is then that talk of what is wanted drives us on into 
talk about what ought to be wanted. It could still he objected 
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that what now seems to be necessary is nevertheless impossible. 
We have come, of course, to the abyss where Mill handed over to 
the expert to decide what activities are superior to others, and 
where Moore could only dogmatize about inspecting states of 
affairs that axe intrinsically good. Their difficulty is also ours. 
If we ask what the activities which we recommend in our judg- 
ments of private prudence have in common, as Spinoza and 
others have done, we are not altogether at a loss for an answer. 
We might stress their non-competitiveness, their permanence, 
their fruitfulness. But to do this would really only be to articu- 
late in more detail what we commend, not to justify our com- 
mending it ; and both Mill and Moore were equally well capable 
of doing this To commend what we commend simply and solely 
because it is what it is seems far too arbitrary a process to be 
worth calling a rational consideration of possible wants. 
It is precisely this consideration that has led Buch writers as 
MacIntyre to attempt to see prudence, and, for that matter, 
morality, as heteronomous. 

The very difficulty with which we are faced here may however 
provide a due, though at this point not much more than a due, 
to what may be said in justification of the activities which 
private prudence recommends. What we call civilization, and 
play, consist largely in activities whose standards are non- 
technical in the sense that they axe not rules for bringing about 
biologically essential ends or for bringing such ends about in a 
manner which is purely a matter of efficiency. It is no accident 
that manners are associated with civilization ; for when the 
manner in which ends are pursued begins to matter almost as 
much as actually achieving them, talk of civilization becomes 
appropriate. Indeed in a lot of games and other civilized 
activities ‘ ends ’ have to be invented to provide terminating 
points for the skills displayed. Such activities can he taught ; 
one can he taught to want certain things rather than others. 
In being taught this one is learning to apply criteria to_ ° ne 8 
activities which define the activity itself. The activity is not 
defined by some end outside itself ; and in being taught it one is 
not being taught to achieve something distinct from what one is 
being taught. One is being taught what to do as well as how to do 
it well. One is thus le arning to conceive the activity in a certain 
way, as well as to do something. Until a man has been taught 
or has learned something of this kind, nothing can be said to 
him in advocating other civilized activities ; he must he able to 
imagine what it would he like to do other things for their own 
sake even though he is ignorant of the particiilar criteria of the 
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activity in question. It is not so surprising, then, that no 
justification can be given of such activities which amounts to 
more than a description of them. For although, in so far as a 
man is teachable, he will learn to apply the criteria by which the 
activity is defined, and will understand that other activities are 
defined in terms of other criteria, he will not be able to make 
judgments of comparison without practical experience of the 
activities in question. This is presumably the point of Mill’s 
appeal to the expert. But prudential judgments are not, as 
Mill mistakenly thought, a form of expertise ; for the notion 
of * expertise ’ makes sense only witliin an activity or when a 
skill is regarded as instrumental to an agreed end. 

Perhaps these considerations also point to two further lines 
along which the justification of prudential judgments can be 
approached. The first is this. If private prudence is necessary, 
then we must assume its possibility. If it is possible, then the 
sort of judgment that is involved should not be unconnected with 
the conditions in which it becomes possible. As autonomous, 
it is itself a form of activity in which the question “ why do this 
rather than that? ” is pressed until it can be pressed no further. 
A man could not mature in such prudential judgment unless he 
already knew what is was to engage in activities which supplied 
their own standards and which ware, for him, their own end. If 
private prudence recommends civilized activities, it is recom- 
mending activities which are formally analogous to itself and 
which must be engaged in if prudential thinking is to be humanly 
possible. To appreciate the beauty of a picture or the validity 
of an argument requires a degree of detachment, a lack of in- 
volvedness so that the products can be surveyed and assessed ; in 
the same way prudential j udgments presuppose a degree of detach- 
ment without which an assessment of a man’s way of life is not 
possible. The connection, therefore, between prudential judg- 
ments and the advocacy of civilized forms of activity is not a 
purely contingent connection. 

Secondly, if our argument suggests that there are reasons for 
engaging in one activity rather than in another, -it also suggests 
that these reasons cannot always relate to something beyond these 
activities. A man who is prepared to be critical about his life 
must accept reasons internal to the activities which he is assessing. 
In doing so he will have entered into a difficult and possibly 
endless problem. For the description of disinterested activities, 
and hence, the discussion of their value, is not a matter of mere 
observation. They are in part what Iranian beings make them 
and in part determined by the material with which they are 
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engaged in its social and natural setting. What we think 0 f 
science or history of art os will depend upon our -view of the nature 
of things and of the human mind. It is far from being the case 
that these activities can be judged by a simple intuition. For 
our ideas about human nature, as well as cosmological, socio- 
logical, psychological and theological views, will affect the way 
in which we understand them. Marx, for instance, thought of 
men as tool-using animals concerned only with the satisfaction 
of basic needs ; this conception led him to conceive other wants— 
e.g. religious ones, as merely by-products of such fundamental 
needs and to impose a characteristic stamp upon his prudential 
assessments just as Freud’s did. His assessments appear crude 
and absurd to a rehgious man who sees life as a relationship with 
God and who considers that even eating and drinking should be 
regarded as a sacrament Thus some of the considerations to 
which private prudence will appeal will be in criticism of the 
conception men may have of their own activities. Perhaps the 
Stoics were wrong in saying that all desires were false judgments , 
but perhaps we could say that all rational desires involve neces- 
sarily a conception of their end, and it is with the criticism and, 
perhaps, the adumbration of new conceptions of this kind, that 
private prudence is primarily concerned. 

8. Prudence and Morality 

What we have called private prudence, it might be claimed, 
is not really distinct form morality. Our reference in this con- 
text to the Stoic conception of virtue suggests this. It might 
also be argued, for instance, that while Kant does not limit 
prudence to technical prudence, for private prudence is for him 
the system of a man’s actual wants and aims, he allows for what 
we would call judgments of private prudence but includes them 
within the sphere of morality (for example : * One ought not to 
neglect one’s talents ’ and ‘ One ought not to kill oneself ’). -Ass. 
mere matter of giving names to Idnds of judgment this issue is 
unimportant. Probably the distinction which can be made 
between autonomous private prudence and morality is not 
reflected in the senses of the words ‘ prudence ’ and ‘ morality 
in English. The distinction is nevertheless important and it is 
the business of pbilosopbers to introduce such distinctions. 

Whatever the ordinary use of the term “ morality ” may be 
there is one very general characterization of morality which 
most philosophers would accept — that it concerns those considera- 
tions which are over-riding in determining what ought to be done. 
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In this sense of “ morality ” we can speak of a man as having a 
religious or aesthetic morality. Now prudence, as we under- 
stand it, consists in considering what ought to be donem so far as 
it affects only ourselves, just as benevolence consists in consider- 
ing what ought to be done in so far as it affects others. Both of 
these are limi ting considerations m relation to morality which 
concerns what a man ought to do simply, without such qualifica- 
tions. But, of course, considerations both of prudence and of 
benevolence can come to be regarded as part of a man’s morality 
if he thinks that he ought to consider his own interests or those 
of others. Indeed these can be hived off and erected into 
mutually exclusive policies for living, which are usually referred 
to as egoism and altruism. It is, however, more usual to believe 
that the interests both of oneself and of others ought to be 
consideicd and to insist that some reason must be given for 
regarding one person’s interests as less important than another’s. 
Somebody, too, might hold that there are other fundamental 
principles, such as that the truth ought to be told, which ought 
to be adopted for themselves alone, and not for reasons to do with 
people’s interests But this possible proliferation of principles 
need detain us no further For our concern has only been to 
show that though morality may presuppose either prudence or 
benevolence, it cannot be identified with either ; for whether 
people’s interests ought to be considered is itself a question which 
must be decided in determining a policy for living. 

Defined in this way it is possible to see how private prudence 
can be autonomous and yet inferior to morality. It is autono- 
mous because the qualification * in so far as it affects a man ’ does 
not constitute what he should do ; it only limits it. Morality is 
superior, or over-riding, because m making a judgment solely 
from the point of view of private prudence a man is arbitrarily 
limiting Ins consideration of what he ought to do. Whether he 
should or should not so limit his consideration c anno t be con- 
sidered purely from the point of view of prudence ; it requires an 
over-riding judgment. 

The distinction is important, then, in determining whether the 
content of moralrfy is identical with that of private prudence ; 
for while it is possible that it is, for instance, if God had arranged 
things in the maimer suggested by Sidgwiok, the distinction we 
have made shows that it is not logically necessary that it should 
be so. Thus while morality is, in the sense we have explained, 
superior to private prudence, it is in another sense dependent on 
it For it would be a strange morality that had no regard for 
anyone’s interests. Even the most die-hard intuitionists have 
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always held that benevolence is part of our moral duty ; what 
they have denied is that certain other duties can be shown to be 
dependent on the consideration of interests. It would therefore 
be necessary, in deciding what ought to be done, to be able to 
determine what people’s interests are. This is where judgments 
of prudence come in, since benevolence itself is parasitic on 
prudence in relation to its content. 5 or granted that we ought 
to consider others, we must have a notion of whether or not each 
individual affected by our actions is or is not benefited by them. 
How else do we tell this except by judgments of prudence which 
we make in relation to others rather than in relation to ourselves 
when we consider what is good for them? To know what is 
prudent is not necessary to justifying morality ; but it is necessary 
to giving morality content. Morality without prudence is at 
least half empty ; prudence without morality is at best myopic. 
University of London 
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lightning. These uses connote the makin g up of his 
or the state of his mind when made up, especially his refusal to he 
dissuaded or deterred. One who is, in this sense, determined to 
do a thing is determined not as a result of pressures upon him to do 
it, but, more likely, in spite of pressures on him not to. Similarly, 
a determined person is not a person who is overcome by las 
difficulties of physique, temperament or situation, but one who 
persistently exerts himself to overcome them. 

As with (1) above, to say that a person is determined to do some- 
thing is not to imply that he will inevitably do it. For (a) a 
man can be said to (be) determine(d) to do something that is notin 
his power, provided he supposes that it is — e.g. square the circle or 
turn base metal into gold ; and (b) we may say “he is determined 
to do it if he can ”, meaning that he intends to make every effort 
to do it while recognising that it may prove impossible. In 
any case he may be prevented from or fail in doing whatever he 
is determined to do. Moreover, the thesis that all actions are deter- 
mined clearly fails in this sense of “ determined ” as welL For 
we do not invariably or even often act in this state of mind. 

(3) A man can be said to determine the height of a pyramid or 
the date of the next solar eclipse, when he has calculated them 
from available data. A thing is determined in thin sense when 
the answer to a question has been worked out by inference from 
what is already known. It is with this use that the usual mean- 
ing of “ determinable ” is connected. For to say that something 
is determinable is to say that methods and data are available for 
finding out the answer to a question. A distinction may be 
noticed here that will become important later. To say that one 
thing is determinable from another is quite different from saying 
that it is dertennined by that other thing. For while the height 
of a pyramid is determinable from the length of its shadow, its 
height is certainly not determined by the length of its shadow. 
Bather, the length of its shadow is determined by its height 
mter aim. 

This use, unlike those in (1) and (2), has no special connection 
with matters within our control. For when a person has deter- 
mined something, in this sense, he has not answered a practical 
question, bnt a theoretical or factual one, upon some matter which 
may, like the date of an eclipse or the value of w to 200 decimal 
places, he outside his or anyone’s control. 

The claim that all actions are determined is clearly untenable in 
thin sense as well. For at whatever tome it was made, it would 
presumably mean that all questions concerning the conduct of all 
agents, past, present and fixture, had at that time already been 
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correctly answered. Needless to say, it is not the case that all 
such questions have been answered. Most of them, indeed, have 
never even been asked. 

(4) An issue can be said to be determined not by a person but 
by one or more impersonal/acfors. For example, it might be said 
that the number of guests invited to a country wedding was deter- 
mined by the size of the village hall. In this kind of assertion 
we isolate a particular factor that entered the calculations of the 
planners, and ascribe to it the power of a person to decide a 
practical issue. We imply that the factor was accepted, for cur- 
rent intents and purposes, as unalterable. The hall could not be 
enlarged, and there waB no other available. Against this back- 
ground we regard its size as the deciding factor, the basic consid- 
eration which decided them to invite a specific number of guests. 

Here there is no implied limitation upon the agents’ freedom 
either to take or to implement a decision on the matter. They 
might have refused to be restricted by the hall, and held their 
wedding in a nearby town. In saying that the size of the hall 
determined the number of guests we mean only that it was a basis 
or starling point from which the rest of their planning proceeded 
Moreover, it is certainly not the case that all actions are deter- 
mined in this sense. For it is only reasoned decisions that can 
properly be associated with determining factors of this kind, and 
many actions are not the effects of reasoned decisions Nor do 
all reasoned decisions hinge upon basio considerations like the 
size of the hall in this example 

Two further points may be noticed about this sense. First, it 
will not accommodate the concepts of motive and character that 
are most often invoked as factors determining action, or at least it 
will not do so to the extent that determinism requires. For 
though a man’s own character may, on occasion, be an important 
factor in his deliberations, as in choosing his occupation or his 
wife, this sort of consideration is rather seldom even relevant, let 
alone bade, to his’deoisions. S imil arly, his own wishes may, but 
need not, bebasio considerations in his reasoning, and may scarcely 
enter into it at all, as when he is primarily concerned to accede to 
the wishes of others It seems clear, in general, that neither our 
own dispositions, eg. generosity or laziness, nor our affective 
states, e g. anger or fear, do determine the greater part of our 
conduct, in the sense of “ determined ” here discussed. We are 
not so introspective as we should have to be if this were the 
case. 

Secondly, it would often make no sense to go behind the factors 
determining a line of action and to ask what in this same sense 
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determined them. For the factors may not themselves be tbe 
effect of a reasoned decision, and if so the “ basic consideration ” 
sense of “ determined ” has no application to them. Thus, the 
length of a bridge may be said to be determined by the width of a 
river, if the river’s width is a basic consideration in deciding the 
bridge’s length. But the width of the river is not itself the effect 
of a human decision, and thus cannot be said to have been deter- 
mined by anything in the sense in which it determines the bridge’s 
length. This is not, of course, to deny that the river’s width 
could properly be ascribed to factors of one kind or another in an 
appropriate geographical contest. It is only to deny that, in this 
particular sense of ** determined ”, there need be an endless regress 
of dete rminin g factors behind every action that is performed. 
We need not contemplate a vista of determining factors of this 
kind stretching into the infinite past, and maTching forward in- 
exorably to any given state of tbe world Yet it is, perhaps, 
vistas like this by which we are too easily hypnotised, when we 
are in the mood to be determinists. 

A determimst might regard all the foregoing arguments as 
shadow-boxing. For, he might say, the important Bense of 
“ determined ” is still different from the senses so far discussed. 
The only Bense that matters for him is that in which some things 
are said to be determined by certain other things in accordance 
with laws of nature. The colour of a child’s eyes, for example, is 
determined by the colour of its parents’ eyes. Its sex is deter- 
mined by the combination of chromosomes in the fertilised ovum. 
In such cases, laws have been discovered according to which some 
things are determined by others. Quite evidently certain kinds 
of human behaviour can be subsumed under suoh laws. For it 
can already be shown that various features of personality are 
determined by factors of heredity, physique and environment. 
It is not unreasonable, therefore, to regard all behaviour as amen- 
able, in principle, to explanations of these types. One day, per- 
haps, we shall see that all conduct is completely determined, far the 
natural and social sciences will tell us exactly what determines it 

Now it does seem that here at last we have a sense of " deter- 
mined ” which, unlike the senses discussed earlier, has absolutely 
no connection with human power to control or decide anything 
For characteristics like eye-colour or sex are determined naturally 
The connections between them and the factors that determine 
them are independent of human will. This is exactly what the 
determinist needs. For in asserting that all actions are deter- 
mined, he means to accord to them just tins independence of the 
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will that seems to be implied in saying that eye-colour or sex are 
determined by certain biological factors. It is in this sense, then, 
we will now suppose, that the determimst holds that all actions 
are determined. We must therefore try to elucidate the meaning 
of “ determined ” in such contexts. For this purpose, it will be 
profitable to compare these assertions with others of a similar 
form where human decision and control are still clearly involved 
Consider the three following examples. 

(1) The size of an employee’s pension is determined by his 

salary on retirement and his length of service. 

(2) The date of Whit Sunday is determined by that of Easter. 

(3) The toss of a coin determines which team shall have the 

privilege of choosing whether to bat or field first. 

These assertions appear to have three features in common. 
Erst, each implies that some rule exists for settling the answer to 
a question. Thus, in saying that a man’s pension is determined 
by his retiring salary and length of service, we allude to, though 
we do not state, a rule for settling the question what his pension is 
to be. Some regulation lays down a formula for computing pen- 
sions from data about salary and length of service. Similarly, 
there are rules to the effect that Whit Sunday shall be the seventh 
Sunday after Easter Day, and that the captain who “ wins the 
toss ” shall choose whether to bat or field. 

Secondly, if these different factors can properly be said to deter- 
mine their respective issues, then we must, if we are to apply the 
rules to any particular case, first answer questions relating to 
these factors. Thus a man’s retiring salary and length of service 
are said to determine his pension because the questions “ What 
was his retiring salary * ” and “ How many years has he served ? ” 
have to be answered if we are to apply the rule and find out what 
his pension is to be. In saying that one thing is determined by 
another, or others, we are saying that the answer to one question 
requires an answer to another question or questions. 

Thirdly, the question which the rule or convention provides a 
formula for answering is, in all these cases, a question about what 
us to be done The question “ What is a man’s pension to be * ” 
® a practical question, which pension regulations exist for answer- 
ing with fairness and consistency. Similarly, rules exist for set- 
tling the practical questions “When is Whit Sunday to be 
observed ? ” and '* Which side is to have the privilege of deciding 
whether to bat or to field * ” The rules in all these cases are made 
by men for their own purposes, and are thus always liable to be 
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revised or abandoned by them. It will be convenient to say that 
issnes settled in accordance with such rules are determined con- 
ventionally, by contrast with characteristics like eye-colour or sex 
that are determined naturally. In what follows, these two frinrlii 
of situation will also be referred to as cases of conventional raid 
natural determinacy respectively. 

It may now be noticed that m the conventional cases just dis- 
cussed the purpose of the rules is to facilitate not prediction hut 
decision. Pension regulations do not exist for predicting what a 
man’s pension mil be, but for deciding what it shall be. The rules 
of the Church’s calendar or the conventions of cricket matches 
exist not for predicting the dates of festivals or the privileged 
teams, but for deciding when festivals shall be held, and winch 
the privileged teams shall be. 

Stress is here laid on decision, as opposed to prediction, because 
it will be argued shortly that modem discussions of this topic 
place undue emphasis on prediction. For the moment, however, 
let us notice one further point. In all the examples being con- 
sidered, a knowledge of the rule would enable us to deduce the 
determining circumstance from the determined one just as well 
as it enables us to deduce the latter from the former. Thus, if 
we know both the convention linking Easter with Whit Sunday 
and the date of Whit Sunday in a particular year, we can work 
out the date of Easter in that year just as well as we can work out 
the date of Whit Sunday from that of Easter. Yet it is Easter’s 
date that determines Whit Sunday’s a nd not the other way around. 
This, presumably, is because the convention linking the two dates 
exists for settling the date of Whit Sunday but not for settling 
that of Easter. Similarly, it is because the regulation connecting 
a man’s salary and length of service with his pension exists for 
deciding what the latter shall be that those factors are said to 
determine it. Here again it would be possible, given the formula 
and a knowledge of bis pension and length of service, to work out 
the amount of his retiring salary. But his pension and length 
of service certainly do not determine his retiring salary. To make 
this point is, indeed, only to reiterate the distinction noticed 
earlier between saying that one thing is determinable from and 
saying that it is determined by another thing. 

Our discussion of these examples can now he applied to natural 
determinacy. To begin with, it may be seen that one account of 
the matter sometimes offered in modem discussions is unsatis- 
factory. For example, Mr. Bernard Mayo, in his book Ethics am 
the Moral Life (p. 221), writes as follows : 
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The answer [t c. to the question whether the claims of scientific 
determinism are valid for all actions] is, up to a point, already a 
commonplace. It consists in drawing attention to a distinction 
between the logical function of the term “ determine ” in scienti- 
fic contexts and certain, irrelevant associations of the word and its 
etymology. These associations are those which the word “ deter- 
mine ” shares with words like “ compel ” and “ force ”. "When 
one event determines another, in the sense of causmgit to happen, 
it is certainly not a case of compelling. All that is meant is, 
(hat from the occurrence of the first event we can predict the occur- 
rence of the second (my italics). 

Mayo does not enlarge on the commonplace distinction between 
“ the logical function of the term in scientific contexts ” and those 
“ irrelevant associations ” to which he refers Presumably he 
means to identify the use in scientific contexts with that which he 
explains in the last two sentences quoted. But in any case, Ins 
explanation of that use seems inadequate. Por if to say that one 
thing determines another means only that the latter can be pre- 
dicted from the occurrence of the former, it would presumably 
follow that an event was determined by any state of affairs from 
which it could be predicted. But this is obviously not the case. 
Suppose, for example, that the Saturday attendance at a certain 
theatre is regularly double the week-day attendance If we knew 
this, and if we knew the week-day attendance in a given week, we 
could predict the Saturday attendance for that week. But this 
would not mean that the Saturday attendance was determined by 
the week-day ones. It would be determined, if at all, by factors 
of quite a different type. 

Moreover, we have seen that where one thing determines another 
in accordance with a rule, inferences may proceed from the thing 
determined to the determining factor just as well asm the opposite 
direction. This applies equally to natural and to conventional 
determinacy. Thus, if the laws of heredity are known, reliable 
inferences as to a parent’s eye-colour can often be drawn from the 
colour of a child’s eyes. It would follow, on the view being con- 
sidered, that we might as well say that the colour of the parent’s 
eyes was determined by that of his off-spring as the reverse. But 
this, surely, would be as paradoxical as saying that a man's retir- 
ing salary was dete rmin ed by his pension. Determinacy is, in 
general, an asymmetrical relation. 

This criticism might be countered in two ways It might be 
objected, first, that eye-colour is not an event, and that since 
Mayo was discussing the determining relation between events 
only, this example should not be used to impugn the account he 
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gives of it. But clearly this will not help him. For it would not 
be difficult to find an example of two events such that while each 
could be inferred from the other, each could not be regarded as 
determining the other without generating as much paradox as it 
does in the eye-colour example. But, more important, the sug- 
gested objection brings out the impropriety of saying that an 
event determines another event “ in the sense of causing it to 
happen ”. For “ determined ” is not ordinarily used m the sense 
of caused ” or “ caused to happen ”, ThuB, careless driving 
onuses but does not determine traffic accidents ; and building 
costs are determined but not caused by the level of wages. It is 
true that philosophers frequently use the words as if they were 
interchangeable. But since the associations of “ deter minism ” 
are ever present, their use of “ determined ” only strengthens the 
feeling they are often trying to dispel, that some events really do 
seal the fate of others. In any case, the objection raised above to 
Mayo’s account of " determined ” would apply with equal force to 
any similar account of “ caused ”, which is likewise asymmetrical. 
Finally, the eye-colour example shows that determinacy is not 
esscntidlhf a relation holding between events. Some account is 
therefore needed of the relation as holding not only between events 
but between circumstances of any other Vinfl 

Our criticism might, however, be countered in moth er way. 
Stress might he laid on the word 11 predict ”, and it might be 
argued that whereas a knowledge of the parent’s eye-colour en- 
ables us to predict that of the child, we cannot from our know- 
ledge of the child’s eye-colour predict that of the parent. It is, 
therefore, the predictability of one thing (B) from another (A) 
that entities us to say that A determines B, and the asymmetry 
of the deter m ini n g relation is thus preserved. But this too seems 
inadequate. For we have already seen, from the theatre-attend- 
ance example, that the predictability of B from A is not a sufficient 
ground for saying that A determines B. A further example will 
also show that it is not even a necessary condition for saying this, 
that predictability need not enter into the determining relation at 
all. Thus, the length of a shadow is determined by the height 
of the object that oasts it and the elevation of the sun. But if we 
were looking at a shadow, it would be quite inept to say that a 
knowledge of these factors enabled us to predict its length. For 
one cannot predict a state of affairs that already obtains. All 
one can do in such cases is infer from available data a conclusion 
not previously known; and this is not in itself sufficient reason for 
saying that the state of affairs given in the data determines that 
whiok is reported in the conclusion. 2To doubt it is true that 
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where one thing determines another, the latter is determinable 
from the former. But, and the horse should be dead by now, the 
converse does not hold true. Therefore to say no more than Mayo 
does is to give an insufficient account of the det ermining relation. 

We must therefore ask, once again, what w the meaning of 
“ determined ”_in the contexts we are consid ering . For a posi- 
tive answer let us now return to the three features of conven- 
tional determinacy noticed earlier. We saw, first, that in saying 
that one thing determines another we allude to, though we do not 
Btate, a rule which connects them. The same holds tame for 
natural determinacy. In saying that a child’s eye-colour is deter- 
mined by the colour of its parent’s eyes, we allude to, though we 
do not state, a set of “ rules ”, the lawB of heredity, connecting 
specific combinations of parental eye-colour with specific eye 
colours in their off-spnng. In natural as in conventional deter- 
minacy a rule lies in the background of an assertion that one 
thing determines another. 

It is dear, secondly, that we are saying in the natural, as in the 
conventional cases, that the answer to one question requires an 
answer to one or more other questions. In saying that eye- 
colour is determined by parental eye-colour we mean that the 
answer to a question as to the colour of a child’s eyes requires an 
answer to questions as to the colour of its parents’ eyes. The 
sense of “ requires ” here will have to be clarified shortly. For 
the present it need only be noted that natural and conventional 
determinacy have in common the assertion of a relationship 
between the answers to different questions. 

But if we look at the third feature noticed in the conventional 
cases, there is apparently an enormous difference between them 
and the natural ones. For whereas the amount of a man’s pension 
is a practical question, no such questions arise over the colour of a 
child’s eyes. Man makes rules for settling his practical problems. 
But practical problems are, as faT as we know, his privilege. 

Nevertheless, language suggests that Nature has them too In 
saying that the colour of a child’s eyes is determined by that of 
his parents’, we speak as if the question whether John’s eyes are 
to be blue or brown were a practical issue for Nature to settle. 
Thus, to deal with the matter, she, or perhaps some clerical 
minion of hers, has only to ascertain the rdevant data (“ TVhat 
colour were his parents’ eyes ? ”) and then apply the rule (“ Off- 
spnng of blue-eyed parents are to have blue eyes ”). The deter- 
mining factors correspond in this picture to the particulars of 
salary and length of service required by the clerk who computes a 
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pension. The question “ "What colour are John’s eyes to be * " 
might he called a “ quasi-practdcal ” issue, by contrast with 
questions regarding his pension or nationality, that hare to he 
settled by human decision. 


It Trill be seen that the "view of natural laws implied by this sug- 
gestion differs from that which treats them merely as techniques 
or licences enabling us to infer conclusions from relevant data, and 


thus to make predictions. No doubt they do do this. Buttinsis 
not the picture of their function implied in our use of “ deter- 


mined ", This use treats them not as licenses for our inferences. 


but as rules which Nature applies for settling questions about 
what is to happen. Hence we can now understand the sense in 


which the answer to a question as to the colour of John’s eyes 
*' requires ” an answer to questions as to the colour of his parents’ 


eyes. This sense is not that in which we might be said to ,c re- 
quire ” an answer to the latter question before we could answer the 


former. Bor to say this would ordinarily be absurd. There are 
plenty of ways in which we should usually be able to discover the 
colour of a person’s eyes, without worrying about those of his par- 
ents. Bather the sense of “ requires ” that concerns us is that in 
which specific factual data are “ required ” for settling practical 
issues in accordance with rules laid down to cover them. 


If this is correct, it helps to explain our usual tendency to sup- 
pose that determining factors must temporally precede, or at least 
cannot succeed, that which they determine ; propter hoc ergo non 
ante hoc?- In this connection, mention may once again he made 
of a line of argument envisaged, though not actually adopted, by 
Mayo. He writes {op. cit, p. 227) : 

And after all, if we are prepared to argue that the present is 
determined by the past, why should we not he prepared to accept 
that the present might be determined by the future ? Indeed 
this can be argued even with respect to mechanical causation 
[i.e. not only on teleological grounds]. The distance of the 
moon from the earth a century hence can be inferred from their 
present state plus the laws of motion ; but it could be just as 
easily inferred from the state of the bodies a thousand years 
' hence. The laws of motion are neutral as to time ; it rs only out 


determinism has a one-way time-dimension (my italics). 

1 The following remarks are an excursus on to the battle field of Messrs 
Dummetfc. Hew and others in P.A.S., Supp. V oh Xk-Vlli (1954), end in 
Analysis, 1956-57. The explanation here suggested for the temporal 
priority of determining factors may. however, be too simple to deal with the 
same problem for 11 causes ”, ^ > 
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In the light of our earlier discussion, this does not seem right as 
it stands For, we have argued, the fact that one thing is deter- 
minable from another does not warrant the assertion that it is 
determined by that other thing. If this is correct, our ignorance 
of the future cannot alone explain our reluctance to believe that 
it could, determine the present. For even if we knew more of the 
future than we do, we should still not be justified in saying that 
future circumstances determined present ones merely because 
present ones could be inferred from them. Nor, indeed, should 
we want to say this, any more than we want to say now that hist- 
orical facts were determined by the later circumstances from which 
we can infer them Thus, the fact that the date of a man’s death 
can be determined from an inscription neither entitles nor disposes 
us to regard the inscription as determining the occurrence of his 
death at that date. 


The problem about the temporal order of determining and deter- 
mined circumstances can be better dealt with, however, in the 


light of our comparison of natural with conventional determinacy. 
We have suggested that determining factors in nature corres- 
pond to the crucial particulars required for the application of a 
rule to settle a practical question Now the data required for 
applying rules to particular cases generally relate to what has 
already happened, or is currently happening, rather than to what 
is going to happen. The data required for computing the pension 
of a man who is about to retire relate to his previous years of 
service and his current salary ; not to such things as the number 
of years by which he will survive retirement, or the number of 
dependents he may have acquired at some date subsequent to it. 
Circumstances that will post-date the filing of his pension are not 
relevant in computing it, for the regulations do not require us to 
take account of them. Similarly, therefore, in so far as Nature’s 
laws do not require her to take account of the future in order to 
settle the present, we should not expect circumstances to be 
naturally determined by those that post-date them 
But, it may be asked, why should it always be the case that 
rules require us to take account of the past and present rather 
than of the future ? Might it not be purely fortuitous that the 

fonl-nw • • ii • a ■ v .v .* i. 


it is computed. There is, indeed, an obvious reason for their doing 
so in this particular case — namely, that a pension is awarded to a 
man m recognition of services he has performed in the past, and 
not in anticipation of what he will do in the future. But this, it 
may be said, is a special feature of the example. In other cases 
it is quite conceivable that rules should require us, when we apply 
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them, to take into account circumstances that still lie in the future. 
If so, then nothing that has been said here really justifies our 
assumption that determining factors cannot succeed that which 
they determine. 

It may he remarked here that the pension example is, in fact, 
by no means untypical 3?or pension regulations belong to the 
large class of rules that govern the reward, punishment, or equit- 
able treatment of human beings. In all such roles, the past and 
present are crucially relevant in a way in which the future is not 
There do, however, seem to be more fundamental objections to 
the idea that rules could ordinarily require us to take future cir- 
cumstances into account when we are applying them, hirst, since 
we think of our present decisions as affecting certain snhseqnent 
events, it wotdd he absurd to make those decisions turn upon the 
very events whose course may he affected by them Since, for 
example, the number of years by which a man survives retirement 
may very well he affected by the si ze of his pension inter cilia, it 
would he self-stultifying to insist that his pension be determined 
by the number of years for which he manages to survive. 

Again, if we were to legislate that the length of an offender’s 
prison sentence should be determined by his conduct record in the 
five years following conviction we should place the magistrate 
in a pretty quandary. Far the length of an offender’s sentence 
is itself likely to he one of the main things affecting his conduct 
over that period. 

But there is a still more general difficulty, dearly, if rules are 
to be of much value in helping us to settle practical questions, there 
must be a minimum of doubt and difficulty in applying them. A 
rule for deriding which team is to have the option of batting or 
fielding in a game of cricket could not reasonably require the 
answer to turn on, say, the state of the weather in the week follow- 
ing the game. A rule for settling such a matter must require ns to 
take account of some simp le circumstance, such as the result of a 
coin toss, that can he conveniently ascertained without delay and 
beyond donbt. Since we are rarely in a position to ascertain the 
future beyond all doubt, unless we wait to see wbat it brings, it is 
not surprising that rules do not ordinarily require us to answer 
questions about it, in order to settle practical issues in the present 
To this extent, Mayo’s suggestion that our ignorance of the future 
“ generates the prejudice that mechanical determinism has a one- 
way time - dimensio n ” may be accepted. Our ignorance of the 
future does bear on this “ prejudice ’ ’/in so far as it must de facto 
inhibit us from requiring practical derisions to turn upon future 
circumstances. 
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Let us now return to determinism, and try to reformulate it in 
terms of our analysis of “ determined 

It can be seen that in two respects tie assertion that all actions 
are determined does not fit very comfortably into the conceptual 
framework we have uncovered. For (a) we do not commonly 
speak of things just being determined simpliciter. We say, 
rather, that one thing has been determined by another thing, 
Thus building costs are determined by wage levels, and the trump 
suit in bridge is determined by the bidding. But it is not clear 
whether any meaning could or should be attached to these 
assertions if they were bereft of their last three words. (6) The 
norm phrases that stand as typical subjects of " . . . was de- 
termined ” are not words standing amply for actions, such as 
“ the posting of the letter ” or “ the murder of his aunt ”. They 
are phrases like “ the time at which the letter was posted”, or 
“ the amount of arsenic he put in her tea ”, which are convertible 
into indirect questions about the actions (“ At what tiirm did he 
post the letter ? ”, “ How much arsenic did he put in her tea ? ”). 
It is more natural, therefore, to speak of the characteristics of an 
action than of the actionitself as being determined. Yetitmight 
well be doubted whether any enumeration of an action’s charac- 
teristics could ever amount logically to a plain statement that the 
action itself was performed. 

If we waive these objections, however, it would seem that to say 
that all actions were determined would be to say : 

(1) that all questions abont all actions ware settled in accordance 
with rules adopted by Nature for dealing with them; and 

(2) that for any such question there existed some set of circum- 
stances crucially relevant for the application of the rule to it. 

With regard to (1), the determinist would need a vastly greater 
number of natural uniformities than we now know of, to establish 
sufficient rules for his purpose. But there may he many more 
such uniformities than we now realise. There seems little point 
m debating whether enough of them exist to provide the back- 
ground against which all our actions might be said to be deter- 
mined, if they could be related to suitably " crucial ” circumstan- 
ces. We may also leave it an open question between what types 
of phenomena such uniformities might, if they existed, be found 
to hold. At present, owing to the success of a few types of 
explanation of character and conduct, we axe inclined to disregard 
the possibility of any others. Thus we are very ready to sneer 
at the occult. Yet there might, for all we know, be a better case 
one day for saying that our characters were determined by our 
13 
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stars, palm-lines or head-bumps, than there is now for saying that 
they are dete rm i n ed by our glands, toilet-training or sex-educa- 
tion. If uniformities could be discovered that would yield 
astrological or phrenological laws, and if those laws were con- 
stantly confirmed by subsequent experience, why should we not 
concede that our characters and fortunes were determined by stars 
or bumps to an extent undreamed of by those who now write 
horoscopes for the newspapers* 

In making such concessions, however, whether to astrologists or 
to psychologists, there are two points to bear m mind. list, we 
need to remind ourselves of the extent to which analogy pervades 
the ordinary language on whioh determinism trades. If the ques- 
tions which Nature adopts rules for answering are only, as we have 
suggested, quasi-practical questions, then the necessity governing 
her answers to those questions is only a quasi-necessity. In assert- 
ing that one thing determines another we are, it seems, projecting 
on to Nature the necessity that man-made rules impose upon 
man’s actions. The concept of being determined is a boomerang, 
which is first thrown by language on to Nature from human conduct, 
and then returns to conduct again at the determinist’s behest. 

Secondly, it is worth remembering that man-made rules are 
made to be broken. There would be no point in having rules 
enjoining certain actions and prohibiting others, unless people 
were in fact capable of not acting as the rules require them to act, 
or of acting as the rules require them not to act. We should have 
no need of a rule prohibiting, say, drunkenness, if man were 
incapable of getting drunk. Nor do men cease to be capable of 
getting drunk merely because there is a rule forbidding them to do 
so. Obedience to rules is not guaranteed by their existence 
They have to be enforced by penalties, or threatened penalties, 
and even such penalties and threats can only deter men from 
failing to comply with the rules It is always open to individuals 
who are subject to a given system of rules, however strictly 
enforced, to decide in any particular situation whether they are 
going to abide by the rules or not. To say this is not, of course, 
to say that all rules actually are broken, but only that rules, even 
the best-kept ones, are essentially breakable . 1 

1 Professor W H Dray haB pointed out to me that not all man-made rules 
equally well support the line taken here Tims it may be argued that there is a 
sense in whioh the rules of chess cannot be broken in the way that the rules 
of a society can Perhaps the lawB of Nature are more like these than pen- 
sion regulations. Or perhaps they are sm generis and not comparable with 
man-made rules at all. I do not suggest that it would be profitable in all 
contexts to regard them in this way, but only that this is the picture of 
their function implied in our use of “ determined ”. 
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These considerations may be applied to things which we regard 
as determined in accordance with laws of Nature. For here too, 
even if the laws axe in fact unbroken, this is not to say that they 
axe unbreakable. Nature’s executives may suspend them, or her 
clerical staff may bungle their application. Such possibilities are, 
it would seem, not only compatible with but implicit in the view 
that all actual events are determined in accordance with the 
laws. Any one who insists, in the name of Science, that natural 
laws are not breakable, should consider whether the word “ de- 
termined” has any proper application to events covered by 
unbreakable laws, or even, stall more radically, whether the 
expression “ unbreakable law ” does not itself involve a contra- 
diction. If it does, the conception of man’s freedom (to keep 
or to break rules) will be implicit in the thesis that all his actions 
are determined. This thesis will thus be unstateable unless its 
antithesis is presupposed. 

This whole discussion may he felt to be inadequate either as a 
refutation or as a mitigation of determinism. For this thesis, it 
may be said, has been too narrowly and arbitrarily interpreted. 
A determmist could easily argue bis case without using the single 
concept here discussed. From the notion of “ cause ” alnna he 
could derive just as damaging a conclusion as the particular 
thesis we have examined. "Why, indeed, should he not use the 
word “ determined ” to mean “ necessitated ” in whatever sense 
his argument had established that all actions were necessitated? 

This objection might, in theory, be met by more extensive 
analysis Causality might itself be suspected of involving, at 
bottom, as harmless a projection as we have suggested that 
determmacy involves. Conceivably, all concepts figuring in 
determmist arguments could be clarified sufficiently to show 
that no threat to “ free will ” was involved in the ordinary use 
of any of them. The determmist would then be debarred faw 
using the key words of his argument m their ordinary senses, 
and his conclusion would be largdy robbed of its effect. For 
if all ordinary associations had to be withdrawn from big words, no 
really paradoxical thesis, and perhaps no genuine thesis at all, 
could properly be stated in those words. 

In practice, however, this attractive prospect is not much of an 
answer to the objection we are considering. For no agreed 
analysis of all relevant concepts exists at present. Yet until it 
doeSj such claims as those we have envisaged can rest only upon 
credit ; and there may be nothing but prejudice behind the 
fashionable faith that common-sense will be vindicated in the end. 
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In any case, even if a complete analysis of all relevant concepts 
existed, the piece-meal refutation of determinism that it afforded 
would probably cany little conviction with most people. For a 
belief in determinism is not the prerogative of philosophers 
and is not likely to be dispelled, any more than it is produced, by 
ngoxous argument. Often enough it is the effect of a mood, a 
recurrent feeling, suggested by personal experience, and exploited 
by writers of fiction, drama, or history. Against such opposition 
analysis will make little headway. It may aho fail even when 
it is faced with real argument. For it may be that the anxieties 
involved in determinism can always be restated so as to resist 
the therapy offered by any particular analysis. The chestnuts 
are very old, and they may be too numerous to be pulled out of 
the fire by the analyst’s tweezers. He can only behead the 
Hydra in one place at a time ; and if it is indeed a Hydra his 
task will never be completed. 

The present discussion, therefore, makes no claim to “ dissolve ” 
the problem. It has attempted only to disarm one treacherous 
concept, which has a philosophical theory built into its “ intel- 
lectual ” use. Even when the word “ determined ” playB no 
part in the determinist’s argument, it commonly figures in his 
conclusion and it christens his thesis. Once perhaps, in its inno- 
cent childhood, it was violated by philosophers. Nowadays, 
in sophisticated maturity, it is capable of seducing ns all, phil- 
osophers and intellectual plain men alike. 

University of Toronto 



IV.— INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL 
PROPERTIES 

By Timothy Spbigge 

Abe there internal properties of things? By a thing I mean 
anything of a sort such that it is true that something of that sort 
exists, leaving it open whether all things are what would ordinarily 
be called particulars. By an internal property of a thing, I mean 
a properly of a thing such that the thing could not but have it. 

The whole question has been discussed more often with regard 
to relational properties. What I say is intended throughout 
to apply as much to relational properties as to non-relational 
properties. My discussion of this topic represents, for the most 
part, my reactions to the ideas of Mr. John Watling, that keen 
opponent of internal properties. 

The question thus framed is far from definite in meaning. 

Let us consider two things which might be meant by the asser- 
tion that things have internal properties. Firstly, it might be 
meant that some propositions of the form ‘ Fa ’ are necessarily 
true. Secondly, it might be meant that some propositions of the 
form ‘Fa’ are entailed by corresponding propositions of the 
form ' a exists ’. The second I shall dismiss on the grounds that 
it is nonsensical to talk of propositions of the form 1 a exists *. 

The first view is, in my opinion, false. But at the moment I 
am less concerned to establish its falsehood than to consider the 
appropriate way to state its falsehood. 

The ordinary way of expressing the contradictory view is to 
say that all propositions of the form ‘ Fa 5 are synthetic, and there- 
fore contingent, but certain associations of the words “ synthetic ” 
and “ contingent ” — whether they are of their connotations or 
not is doubtful — give to the view a paradoxical air which I shall 
briefly point out. ‘ Charlie Chaplin has at some stage in his life 
been a human being ’ is a proposition of the form in question. So 
on this view it is synthetic. Now the contradictories of synthetic 
propositions are generally supposed to be conceivable. Yet the 
contradictory of this proposition is not conceivable. This is a 
paradox of the view that there are no internal properties in the 
sense in question. This is the first of my two topics. 

The other topic is this : — although it is impossible to distin- 
guish the internal properties of a thing from its external proper t ics, 
understanding “ internal ” as above, and “ externnl ” as non- 
internal, yet the attempt to do so stems from awareness of some 
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distinction which there really is to be made. For there is some 
sense of could, in which there are some properties of a thing which 
it could not be without, and other properties of it which it could 
be without. If we use the word “ internal ” for the first Vina 0 f 
property, and -the word “ external ” for the second V™a of pro- 
perty, then there are internal and external properties. Thus 
Charlie Chaplin simply could not have been without the property 
of at some time in his life being a human being, but he could have 
been without the property of having at least four wives. I do 
not think that in the sense which I thus allow to the in ternal. 


external distinction, all properties are either on one side or the 
other, but certainly some are more internal and others more 
external. I shall make some attempt to analyse this distinction, 
and this will be my second topic, but until expressly stated, I 
shall be using the terms " internal " and “ external ” in the sense 


first mentioned. I thus bring together my two main topics, 
because I may approach the matter somewhat obliquely in what 
follows. 


We may divide propositions into two classes — those which 
are about things and those which are not. Let us call the former 
particular propositions and the latter universal propositions. 
This however is only a convenience — I do not imply that all 
entities are particulars. 

A criterion, of a sort, for distinguishing between particular and 
universal propositions is that the former require in sentences 
which are to express them, at least one word standing for a thing, 
whereas the latter do not. The proposition expressed by the 
sentence “ T. S. Eliot is a poet ” is a particular proposition. 
Such a proposition does not, however, have to be expressed by a 
sentence containing what is ordinarily called a proper name. 
The same proposition might be expressed either by the symbols 
“ T. S. Eliot is a poet ” or the symbols “ The author of The Sam ed 
Wood is a poet 

In this paper I adopt the following notation. The occurrence 
of an expression between double inverted commas shows that the 
reference is to symbols or a sentence. The occurrence of an 
expression between single inverted commas shows that the 
reference is to a concept or a proposition. 

Propositions about particulars require for their expression in a 
sentence use of a word referring to a particular. But this is not 
to say that all such sentences express particular propositions. A 
universal proposition may — it seems — be translated into a sen- 
tence including a word standing for a particular. For example, 
“ All -men are mortal ” may be translated into “ All men in 
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London and all men not in London are mortal ”, If this latter 
sentence expresses the same proposition as the former, then a 
universal proposition may be, but does not have to be, expressed 
in a sentence which includes a word referring to a particular. 
But a particular proposition, such for instance, as “ All men in 
London are mortal ” may not be expressed except by a sentence 
including a referring expression. 

It might, however, be doubted whether “ All men are mortal ” 
and “ All men in London and all men not in London are mortal ” 
do express the same proposition. The ground of this doubt 
would be that to believe the former does not, while to believe 
the latter apparently does, require some sort of acquaintance 
with London In that case, presumably, the proposition ex- 
pressed by the latter sentence would be a particular proposition 
But it seems that the two propositions would be logically equiva- 
lent, in which case a universal and a particular proposition could 
be logically equivalent, which is paradoxical. For the present, 
then, I take it that there is but one proposition, and that a 
universal one 

Universal propositions divide into the synthetic and the 
analytio. ‘ There are no men over the age of one hundred and 
twenty 5 is synthetio, and * There are no men who are not mam- 
mals ’ is analytio To believe a universal proposition of either 
kind is to be disposed to pass from believing particular proposi- 
tions of one sort about any set of particulars to believing particular 
propositions of another sort about the same set of particulars, at 
least that is my pious hope. 

Our first main question is whether propositions about particu- 
lars may likewise he divided into the synthetio and the analytic, 
for it is only if such a distinction is possible that the distinction 
between internal and external properties is possible. The inter- 
nalist — as I shall call the believer in internal properties — must 
hold that either there are analytic propositions ascribing proper- 
ties to particulars, or that there are propositions ascribing 
properties to particulars entailed by propositions ascribing 
existence to these particulars 

I shall dismiss the second alternative briefly, while admitting 
that my dismissal of it begs the question to some extent. For I 
shall boldly assert that an existential proposition cannot he a 
particular proposition. That it exists, is not a thing one can say 
about a particular. The premise of Moore’s argument, that one 
can meaningfully say of a particular that it exists because one can 
clearly meaningfully say of a particular that it might not have 
existed, is false. One cannot say of a particular that it might not 
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have existed. One thinks one can say this, because it appears to 
be the contradictory of a proposition to the effect that the thing 
necessarily exists, which one is anxious to contradict. But once 
one sees that the words “ this necessarily exists ” express no 
intelligible proposition, the wish to contradict it by saying “ this 
might not have existed ” also disappears. If it is accepted then, 
that an existential proposition is never about a particular, one 
must admit that an existential proposition cannot entail a proposi- 
tion about a particular. From the proposition that there is 
something of a certain sort, or that something is of a certain sort, 
one cannot deduce any proposition about any particular thing. 
From a negative existential proposition or universal proportion, 
however, one can deduce a proposition about a particular thing, 
but this is beside the point. Thus, if the internalist is maintaining 
that some proposition ascribing a predicate to a particular 
follows from an existential proposition, his case is lost, and there 
are seen to be no internal properties. The only remaining 
possible form of intemalism is that which maintains that some 
propositions ascribing predicates to particulars are analytic. 

If we could establish that there are no analytic propositions 
about particulars, then the internalist view would he refuted. 

Most of my argument will be directed to showing that proposi- 
tions such as 1 The author of The Sacred Wood wrote or otherwise 
thought up The Sacred Wood ’ or ‘ This river bed has at Borne stage 
had water in it ’ are either not about particulars or are not analytic. 
But there is apparently one special class of propositions about 
particulars to which it is difficult to deny analyticity. I shall 
consider this class first, in order to get them out of the way . 

Consider the proposition about a certain table * this is not-round- 
and-square It does seem that here we have an analytic 
proposition about a particular. If we can call not-round-and- 
square a property of the table, then it seems that it is an internal 
property of it, it would be self-contradictory to deny it of the 
table. In which case it is established that the table has at least 
one internal property, which shows that there are internal 

properties. , 

Yet this is surely not the sort of thing which anyone who talks 
of internal properties has in mind For properties like this 
belong to everything. 

Let us deal with the point thus. Let us say that there can be 
no predicate, and therefore no property, F such that ‘ (x) (Fx) is 
analytic. Then we may deny that there are any internal proper- 
ties while leaving it open whether there may not be analytic 
propositions of the form ‘ This is such and such ’ where this 
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refers to a particular. But in such, propositions ‘ is such and such’ 
is not a genuine predicate. 

We may then divide particular propositions into predicative 
and pseudo-predicative ones. The mark of a pseudo-predicate is 
that necessarily it applies to everything, or, if a relation, that it 
relates everything. We may also call pseudo-predicates those 
which, necessarily, apply to nothing. 

I take it that in denying that any predicative proposition is 
analytic, I am denying that there are internal properties. 

But after all are not some of these propositions analytic? Is it 
not analytic that the author of Waverley wrote Waverley — using 
“write” in a way sufficiently sophisticated to rebut Moore’s 
naivety? 

Now * The author of Waverley wrote Waverley * might express 
an analytic proposition. It mi gh t express the proposition that 
if anything is the only author of Waverley, then that thing iB an 
author of Waverley. To believe this proposition is to be disposed 
to pass from any predicative proposition of the form ‘ x is the 
author of Waverley ’ to a certain predicative proposition of the 
form * x is an author of Waverley ’. That is, it is to be ready to 
classify anything one has classified as the only author of Waverley 
as an author of Waverley. It would be an analytic proposition 
because the success of the disposition in which believing it consists 
comes about in a manner different from that in which, for example, 
the success of a disposition to pass from any proposition of the 
form ' x is called Thomas Steams Eliot ’ to a certain proposition 
of the form ‘ x wrote The Soared Wood ’ comes about. 

But “ The author of Waverley wrote Waverley ” might be used 
to say the same thing as is said by “ Scott wrote Waverley ” and 
this thing is clearly no analytic proposition So it seems that if 
we interpret the sentence "The author of Waverley wrote 
Waverley ” as about a certain particular (t.e. the particular who 
wrote Waverley and is known as Scott) then it is not analytic. 
That is, if it is nsed to give a description of a certain thing it is 
not analytic. 

This point may he rammed home by saying that, after all, 
the author of Waverley, that is, Scott, might easily not have 
written Waverley, and therefore it is a contingent fact that — and 
therefore a synthetic proposition that — he did write Waverley. 

But to ram home the point in this way is to raise the paradox 
upon which I remarked at the beginning. For it invites one to 
consider whether Scott could have been the very same person, 
and not have written Waverley, whidh, on consideration, one must 
grant he could have been. In this way one is invited to consider 
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any proposition about Scott which one might be tempted to think 
analytic, and to reject its claim to analyticity on the ground that 
one can imagine what it would be like for Scott not to have had 
the property predicated of him in the proposition ; and one ib 
forced in each case to think that indeed he could have been 
without these properties. Scott could have been bom of dif- 
ferent parents, have been famous as a composer rather than aB an 
author, have kved in a different country. But could Scott have 
been a pig? When we answer that he could not have been a pig, 
that is, not throughout his whole life have been a pig — for the 
question whether he might have been at some stage transformed 
into one by magic like the sailors of Odysseus is another question 
— we are surely making a logical rather than a factual claim. 
Or again, consider a very full description of St. Paul and a very 
full description of Scott Surely it is not even logically possible 
that the descriptions might have applied differently, that which 
m fact applies to Paul applying to Scott and vice versa. 

This whole approach is wrong. For it presupposes a distinc- 
tion between predicates which necessarily apply and those which 
apply only contingently, between internal and external properties. 
It attacks the idea that things have internal properties, not at 
root by a criticism of the concept of an internal property, but by 
showing that supposed internal properties do not necessarily 
qualify their subjects. 

On the one hand there are those who say that it is always a 
synthetic proposition that a thing has certain properties On the 
other hand there are those who say that for a thing to be at all, 
it must have certain properties If there were not a thing exem- 
plifying these properties that thing would not be at all. The 
former regard the latter as superstitious because they think that 
they cling to some notion of each object having an essence. The 
latter regard the former as superstitious because they think that 
they have some idea of a bare particular which is only contin- 
gently connected with certain properties, although it could as 
well have existed with any others instead. 

The argument may proceed this way. The anti-essentiabst 
challeng es the internalist to find any properties which, say, the 
Queen must have had The internalist suggests, perhaps, that 
the Queen must have the property of at some stage in her life 
being Sovereign. The other suggests that it is only a contingent 
fact that the Queen did not die at birth, and therefore only a 
contingent fact that, and so a synthetic proposition that, the 
Queen has the property at some stage in her life being Sovereign. 
The in ternalis t then says that the Queen must have been bom of 
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Royal Blood. The anti-essentiahst says that there would be no 
contradiction in a news bulletin asserting that it had been estab- 
lished that the Queen was not in feet the child of her supposed 
pp-TpTite, but had been secretly adopted by them, and therefore 
the proposition that she is of Royal Blood is synthetic 

In this way the anti-intemahst parries the argument of the 
internalist by suggestin g with regard to each proposed interna! 
property of the particular in question, that we can quite well 
imagine that very same particular without the property in ques- 
tion. 

Bor a time he is winning. Yet there comes a time when his 
claims appear a trifle too fax fetched. The mtemaliBt suggests 
that we cannot imagine that particular we call the Queen having 
the property of at no stage in her existence being human. If the 
anti-internalist admits this, admits that it is logically inconceivable 
that the Queen should have had the property of, say, always being 
a swan, then he a dmit s that she has at least one internal property. 
If on the other hand he says that it is only a contingent feet that 
the Queen has ever been human, he sayB what it is hard to accept. 
Can we really consider it as conceivable that she should never 
have been human* 

Here then the internalist is winning. But it is not an al- 
together happy victory, for the properties which he may win for 
the Queen as internal to her are of a somewhat unspecific nature. 
The properties which can be won for her as internal are hardly 
such as distinguish her from her courtiero. 

The internalist can make a rather better case for a somewhat 
different sort of particular. But it should not be thought that 
the difficulties he had in ascribing individuating internal proper- 
ties to the Queen arise from special problems connected with 
the criteria of personal identity. Usually it is as difficult to 
find specific internal properties for individual physical objects. 

Consider now a particular experience. At a certain specific 
time a certain person A has a certain particular experience £ 
It is an unpleasant gustatory sensation caused by having got some 
soap into the mouth, in the course of shampooing his hair. A can 
to some extent describe his experience, and in so doing he is 
clearly describing a particular. It was a nasty bitter taste, or 
perhaps rather the consciousness of a nasty bitter taste. Now 
the anti-internalist would say that that very same particular 
might logically have been a sweet taste, rather than a bitter 
taste. But the internalist would surely speak reasonably if he 
said that to suppose this, is to suppose that the particular in 
question might never have occurred at all, but, some other 
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particular have occurred instead. That particular taste could not 
conceivably have been a sweet taste — its bitterness was a property 
internal to it. 


In order to deny internal properties the anti-internalist fibrin 
himself forced into quite implausible contentions, such as that that 
very same taste might have been sweet and not bitter. Also he 
has to make even odder claims such as that it is only a con ting ent 
fact, and therefore a synthetic proposition that, Napoleon was a 
human being and not a boat. All this he seems forced into, when 
he wishes to deny that any particular thing necessarily has some 
of the properties which it has. 

He is making a valid logical point, but somehow his whole 
approach is wrong. For it tacitly accepts a distinction between 
predicates which necessarily apply and those which apply only 
contingently, internal and external properties, and attacks the 
idea that things have internal prop erties, not at root by a criticism 
of the concept of an internal property, but rather by attempted 
impeachment of any proposed internal properly, as lacking the 
credentials, that is as not being a property which the particular 
necessarily haB. 

If by an internal property of a particular is meant a property 
such that the proposition that the particular exemplifies it is 
analytic, then there are no internal properties. But this has 
nothing to do with any indefiniteness in our concept of the par- 
ticular in question, but rests upon the nature of predication. 

If one considers the sentences which express propositions the 


point becomes almost grammatical. In sentences expressing par- 
ticular propositions where the subject word is a name, the subject 
word has no connotation. Therefore no predicate word can have 


a connotation which is incompatible with the connotation of the 
subject word. 'But a subject-predicate sentence could only 
express a necessary proposition if the connotation of the subject 
word were incompatible with the connotation of the negation of 
the predicate word. Since this cannot be the case where the 
sentence expresses a particular proposition, no sentence can 
express a proposition ascribing properties to a particular which 
proposition is necessary. From this one may eonolnde that there 
are no such propositions and hence that particulars do not have 
internal properties. Of course, this rests upon the questionable 
view that there may be naming words without connotation — and 
this indeed is basically the point at issue. Our discussion may 
at least remove certain reasons for refusing to accept that there 
' may be Buch names, for it may show that it does not have the 
paradoxical .consequence that anything might have had any 
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properties whatever, at least that it does not have this conse- 
quence in a form which is paradoxical. 

To express a proposition about a particular is to describe or 
evaluate something. We will consider only descriptive proposi- 
tions for the present. Such propositions merely classify the thing 
as of one sort or another. It is quite inappropriate to seek for 
some properties which the thing must have to be what it is. But 
one does not quite like admitting this, because it seems to draw a 
division between substance and properties, and to suggest that 
the connection between them is somehow fortuitous, and that the 
substance could just as well have quite different properties. 

But it seems that one must identify a thing by some descrip- 
tion, and having been thns identified as answering to that des- 
cription, is it not in effect defined as the thing having those 
properties, which properties therefore it necessarily has? 

One may remove these donbts, I hope, by considering a 
conversation such as follows. It is not a very ordinary conver- 
sation, but it is quite intelligible. A : I am going to describe a 
certain thing to you. B: What thing? A; Yon will recognise 
it as the description proceeds. It is domed. It is made mainly 
of stone. It is partly hollow. It is in the heart of a great city. 
It houses many famous paintings. B : You’re talking of the 
National Gallery. A : I will continue. Entrance to it is free. 
In front of it is a square containing a tall column on which stands 
the statue of a famous sailor who is looking out upon the capital 
city of his country. 

Now in enunciating these properties A was describing a 
certain object. A had to give a certain amount of the descrip- 
tion before B cottoned on to what he was saying. But the proper- 
ties of the National Gallery, the mention of which in A’s descrip- 
tion enabled B to identify it, are not properties of the National 
Gallery in any logically different way from those mentioned after 
B had managed to identify the object. If one sets out to describe 
an object one cannot distinguish between properties which are 
essential to it and those which are not. It simply is a thing of a 
certain sort, and that is that. 

But people find it difficult to see how the object can so to speak 
get into the proposition except as an object, or the object, answer- 
ing to a certain description. A serious attempt to deal with this 
point would require an analysis of the concept of a proposition. 
But some light on the nature of a predicative proposition may be 
thrown by consideration of a simple situation in which one is 
formulated. 

Someone notes a passing object and Bays ‘ That is a starling ’. 
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Here the speaker nearly uses the object as its own name. If he 

caught the bred he might almost hold it up and say ‘ is a 

starling ’. "When one says that a passing object is a sta rling , one’s 
belief that it is a starling is a way of treating a certain actual 
object. One is classifying it, the very object itself, that is, 
roughly, one is behaving towards it in a manner such as one does 
towards certain other, but not all other, things which one nnmnpn 
across. To hold a belief of this sort is quite different from holding 
a universal belief, for in this case one’s belief is a way of treating 
an actual thing, and one can only beheve a proposition about that 
thing by treating it itself in a certain way. But a universal bekef 
is a second order disposition, a disposition to pass from one’s 
treatings of things in one way to treatings of them in another way, 
and this second order disposition can exist — in the manner of 
dispositions — without ever being activated by any treating of an 
actual object. Thus actual objects figure in particular proposi- 
tions, which are the internal accusatives of beliefs, as they do not 
in universal propositions. 

This account does all very well for the belief in particular 
propositions where the particular in question is sensibly present 
to tiie believer, and may itself be classified in Borne way or other. 
Then we may perhaps consider a belief about the particular as 
being a certain treating of that particular. But what about 
belief in propositions about particulars which are remote in space 
and time? 

Bertrand Bussell at times held that we could only believe 
propositions about particulars which were sensibly present, and 
we would get out of our difficulty if we followed Mm here. But 
this would be to give up — as he did — treating “ Julius Caesar ” as 
a word used by ms to name a particular, and I do not think we 
would be right to do this. 

Bather, I would say that in believing propositions about 
Julius Caesar we are still reacting to him, to the man himself, 
in some way, and treating him , when for instance we believe 
him to have been a dictator, in a way such as we treat some other 
but not all other objects. It is something of the same kind as our 
classification of a passing object as a starling, and as such basically 
different from believing a universal proposition. 

However this may be, to describe an object cannot be to 
formu late an analytic proposition. One may gather from 
someone’s description what object it is of which he is talking. 
But there is only one way of describing an object — that is saying 
what sort of thing it is, and one cannot distinguish some such 
sayings as analytio. 
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Tet to say that a proposition descriptive of a particular is 
synthetic is liable to mislead. To say that it is synthetic suggests 
the thought that logically it might have been otherwise. For 
instance consider the proposition * it is a building ’ — where * it * 
refers to the National Gallery. 

If we say that this proposition is synthetic it suggests that it iB 
logically possible, that is conceivable, that the National Gallery 
should not have been a building. Then we worry ourselves as 
to what it would have been like for the National Gallery not to 
have been a building. For if it is a synthetic proposition that 
it is a building, it must be logically possible that it should not have 
been a building, and if it is a synthetic, though false proposition, 
that it is not a building, we should be able to imagine what it 
would have been like for it to be true. 

Here we have the source, I think, of some of the worry that the 
concept of a substance produces. For if it is a synthetic proposi- 
tion with regard to any substance, or particular, that it has any 
property, it seems that it could have been the very same substance 
while having quite different properties. This makes trans- 
substantiation possible — though this is actually the reverse, a 
change of substance without change of properties — but leaves 
the substance as an unknown something. 

If every proposition has to be synthetic or analytic then it iB 
better to call the description of a particular, that is a predicative 
proposition, synthetic. But to call predicative propositions 
synthetic is misleading, in that it suggests the thought that one 
could imagine what it would be like for them to be false. 

Here is a certain thing, let me try to classify it. That is the 
spirit in which a description is properly made. It just is a thing 
of a certain sort which sort the description — the assertion of the 
predicative proposition — attempts to specify. To ask whether a 
world is conceivable in which this very thing was quite otherwise 
is bewildering. 

Certain descriptions apply to the thing. Once one has noticed 
that they apply, one does not always know what to make of the 
question — must they have applied? 

Thus it would be in Borne ways more suitable to say that the 
analytic-synthetic distinction does not apply to predicative 
propositions than to say that they are synthetic. They cannot 
properly be called analytic. On the other hand one cannot — 
in many cases — properly ask what it would be like for them to 
be false If, therefore, we do call them synthetic, it should only 
be as a way of contradicting the claim that any of them are 
analytic. 
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Bat despite the fact that descriptions of a thing c anno t be 
divided into expressions of analytic, and expressions of synthetic 
propositions, yet there is a sense in which propositions of the 
form * Fa ’ may either ascribe to a thing a properly such as it 
could have been without or may ascribe to a thing a property 
such as it could not have been without. For instance, this chair 
has both the property of being a chair, and the property of being 
in this room between 3 and 4 this afternoon, but whereas one would 
want to say that it could easily not have been in this room at 
the time in question, it could not have failed to be a chair. 
Similarly Macmillan could easily not have been Prime Minister 
in 1959, but it is not easy to see that he could have failed to be a 
man, and perhaps not easy to see that he could have failed to be 
British. What account can we make of this sort of distinction — a 
distinction at which those who distinguish between internal and 
external properties have perhaps been aiming? For what they 
have been suggesting is that while it is rubbish to suggest that 
Macmillan might not have been human, it is not rubbish to suggest 
he might not have been Prime Minister. 

Someone might ask whether the Nelson Column could be 
painted gold and retain its brightness. This is a question the 
answer to which would depend upon how London’s atmosphere 
affects gold paint. That is to say, among the predicates which 
may apply to a thing are many such as 1 would soon look dirly if 
painted gold * would burst if pricked ’, * would hit you if you 
said that ’, * would die if injected with such and such \ Many 
questions of the form ‘ could this thing be different from what it 
is? ’ may be answered by drawing attention to the predicates 
of this sort which apply to it. The question — ■* could Scott have 
written music instead of novels ?’ would be answered if we could 


deride that certain predicates applied or did not apply to him, 
e.g. * would have written beautiful music if he had been given a 
training in harmony ’, ‘ would not have written his novels if he 
had had more money \ In short, there are all sorts of truths 
about particulars of the general character * x would under such 
and such circumstances not have had such and such properties 
which x now has ’, or ‘ there are no circumstances under which x 
would have had such and such a property ’. So we may make a 
distinction between properties which a thing would have under 
any circumstances and those which it would not have had granted 
certain other circumstances. 

But to ask whether a thing eould have been quite different 
from what it is, whether Scott could actually have had all the 
properties of Handel, is on a different level. The questions we 
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Lave just been asking are all to some degree requests for further 
descriptions of Scott. But the present question is not one that 
calls for any investigation of Scott, and it is difficult to accept 
that a question which calls for no investigation of Scott, to which 
nothing about Scott is relevant, is really about Scott. 

What I want to understand is why, while we can accept the 
idea that Scott might have written music rather than novels, we 
cannot accept the idea that he might have had ah Handel’s 
properties, and Handel have had aE Scott’B. 

But our question does not have to be asked about persons 
Some philosophers have thought that this sort of problem was 
especiaEy perplexing about persons, but the perplexity with 
which I am at present concerned should be provoked equally by 
meditations upon pots and pans, ideas and feelings. 

Describing a particular is classifying it, saying that it is of 
one sort rather than another. Now m some cases to say of a 
particular that it might have been different from what it is, saying 
that it might have had a property IF, which is incompatible with 
G, a property which it has, is one way of classifying it That is, 
to say it might not have had property G, or more specificaUy, 
would under specified conditions have had property F, is 
in some cases to teU one something true about how the object 
actuaUy is 

Suppose someone says of a certain lawyer, on the basis of 
hearing him sing at home, that he might have been a great opera 
singer This is to classify him in a certain way just as to say 
that he is a very bad lawyer is to classify him in another Sup- 
pose one says of him that he might never have been a lawyer 
This is somewhat vague, and one would probably require 
elucidation of it if it were ever said. A very general interpreta- 
tion of it would be that at an earlier stage m his hfe there was much 
to suggest that he would not become a lawyer but something 
quite different. It might, however, be a prelude to some very 
detailed story concerning how his becoming a lawyer was a result 
of some quite unexpected circ ums tances 
To say that Scott might have composed music rather than 
written novels, might be to make a variety of claims It might 
be to say that he belonged to a class of men who may become 
either very good composers or very good novelists, and that 
which they become depends upon external circ ums tances 
My general point is this : to say that something might have 
had a properly F, which is incompatible with a property G which 
it does have, may be a way of saying something quite true about 
the sort of thing it is But there axe many cases when to say 
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such, a thing is not to say anything true about the sort of object it 
is. Sometimes indeed philosophers may say that a thing might 
have had such a property F as a way of saying that the proposi- 
tion that it has property not-F is not analytic. But this— as we 
have seen — is a misleading way of malring the point. 

But we wished to distinguish between internal and external 
properties. I suggest that a property is internal to a particular 
to the extent that no information about that particular is con- 
veyed by one who says that it might have lacked that property. 
I think that the distinction between internal and external 
properties is not exact. Now it seems that to say that Napoleon 
night not have been human, and perhaps that he might not have 
been Corsican, is to convey no information about him. But to 
say that he might have won the battle of Waterloo might well 
be said m a context in which it conveys information. To say 
that Caesar might not have crossed the Bubicon might, really 
convey information about the sort of man he was, it might tell 
us that there were many motives in him working against his 
crossing the Bubicon. But to say that he might have been 
Japanese does not seem to tell us anything about him But 
perhaps it might be to say that many of his qualities were com- 
patible with being J apanese. Anyway one has m each individual 
case to find out what is being said. The central point is that 
suggestions that a thing might have been otherwise are intelligible 
in so far, and only in so far, as they are attempts to classify the 
object as it is, or to say what would happen to it under specifiable 
circumstances. 

I propose the following definition. Let F be any properly of a 
thing a. Then F is an external property of a if something 
interesting and true may be said of the form * if such and such 
then not-Fa ’. Otherwise F is an internal property. But as 
from different points of view different things axe interesting, so 
from different points of view different properties are internal 
and external 

The question has so far only been considered with reference to 
those things which are commonly called particulars Are there 
any other things, for instance umversals, and supposing there axe, 
does what has been said apply to them also? 

Suppose there is such a thing as the colour Blue. One may 
raise the question whether it can be denied that the proposition 
‘ Blue is a colour ’ is both about a thing, Blue, and logically 
necessary. In this case there would be internal properties in 
the first sense, the sense in which I have denied that there are, 
though mdeed only internal properties of non-particulars. 
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To avoid this, it might be argued that * Blue is a colour ’ is a 
universal proposition to the effect that (x) (x has the property of 
being the universal Blue 3 x has the property of being a colour). 
This is analytic, but it is not about Blue. But if there is something 
which is the colour Blue, why cannot one talk directly about it? 
If one is not going to do bo, one may as well forthwith equate the 
above proposition with * (x) (x is blue D x is coloured) \ 
Consider now a conversation like that I imagined earlier. 

A. I am going to describe a certain thing to you. 

B What thing? 

A You will recognise it as I proceed. It is eternal. It is non- 

spatiaL It is very beautiful. It is a colour. It is more like 

black than red. It is often exemplified by the sky. 

At some stage B will recognise what A is describing, namely 
Blue Or perhaps if he is a nominalist he will say that he doesn’t 
think A has succeeded in describing anything. But presuming 
for the moment that A is describing something, his propositions 
are not analytic, even if he ends np by saying 1 It is the properly 
Blue ’. The interest of this example is that it brings out force- 
fully the manner in which propositions about particulars are 
synthetic. It shows that the syntheticness of predicative 
propositions is nothing to do with the nature of the entities of 
which they are descriptive, nor anything to do with the separa- 
bility in thought of a thing from its properties. Here it is a 
universal, rather than a particular, that is in question, and if 
propositions about universals may be regarded as synthetic, how 
much more may propositions about particulars be ! The point 
is that although propositions about particulars such as the 
National Gallery or universals such as Blue are not analytic, and 
therefore perhaps to he called synthetic, it does not follow from 
their being synthetic that we may reasonably ask what it would 
he like for them to he false. It does not mean that we can imagine 
the National Gallery not being a gafiery, or Blue not being a colour. 
They are what they are — and the question Could they be different? 
can only be answered by considering the applicability to them of 
certain other predicates of the type * would have been F, 

rfp’-. 

Yet it seems that if one does accept that ‘ Blue is a colour ’ is of 
the form ‘ Fa ’, and is not the same as either of the universal 
propositions above, one is landed with a thing having internal 
properties in the objectionable sense. For surely it is logically 
necessary that Blue is a colour? 

I would dispute this If iu the sentence “ Blue is a colour ”, 
“ Blue ” really is used to refer to something, namely the colour 
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Blue, then the proposition expressed is not analytic. The fact 
that it would not be analytic throws some li g ht on the question 
of internal properties in the objectionable sense. For if anything 
had internal properties in that sense one might think it would be 
Blue. And this shows that the denial that a thing has internal 
properties need not be linked with any claim that in the case of 
each of its properties it could be conceived or imagined without it. 

The reason for saying that ‘ Blue is a colour ’ is,4f it is actually 
about Blue, not analytic, is that if it is actually about Blue it is a 
description, and a description of something cannot be the expres- 
sion of an analytic proposition. 



V.— PRESCRIBING AND EVALUATING 


By Paul W. Taylor 

The distinction between tie role of the moral agent and the role 
of the moral judge is a familiar one. But how are the two 
related? In particular, what is the logical connection between 
telling someone what he ought to do and appraising, judging, or 
evaluating someone’s conduct? In this paper I shall try to make 
clear the difference between these two sorts of activities and 
show how they are related to eaoh other. For convenience I 
shall designate the first activity “ prescribing ” and the second 
“ evaluating ”, although I do not claim that the concepts I am 
trying to elucidate exhaust all the ordinary meanings of these two 
terms. One conclusion of my study will be that an act of pres- 
cribing is justified by appeal to a set of evaluations. Each of 
these evaluations must in turn be justified if the act of prescribing 
is to be fully justified, but I shall not consider in this paper the 
justification of evaluations. 


I 

I begin with an analysis of what we assert when we say that 
someone ought to do, or ought to have done, a certain act. This 
will serve to bring out the distinction between prescribing and 
evaluating, since I intend to show that an “ ought ” sentence may 
function in either of these ways. To claim this is already to 
deny that the difference between prescribing and evaluating is 
correlative with the difference between the ordinary use of 
“ ought ” and the ordinary use of “ good ” (or “ right ”). Thnt 
“ ought ” sentences may express evaluations as well as prescrip- 
tions becomes clear when we take into consideration the person 
and tense of such sentences. Accordingly, I classify " ought ” 
sentences as follows : 

I. Particular sentences 

A. Avte cvenlum sentences 1 

1. First person (“ I, we ought to do X.”) 

2. Second person (“ You ought to do X.’’) 

3. Third person (“He, she, they, or those named or 
described in some specific way, ought to do X/’) 

1 Tho toms “ante citatum n and “post exentun i” are It 5f linn V, 
The Language of Morals, p. 167. 
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B. Post eventum sentences 

1. First person (“ I, we ought to have done X.”) 

2. Second person (“ You ought to have done X.”) 

3. Third person (“ He, .she, they, or thoBe named or 

described in some specific way, ought to have done 
X.”) * 

II. Universal sentences 

A. Active (“ One ought to do X in circumstances C.”) 

B. Passive (“ X ought to be done in circumstances 0 ”) 

Whether an “ ought ” sentence is particular or universal 
depends upon whether the agent (t e. the person designated in the 
sentence as the one who ought to do the act) is specified or un- 
specified. In a universal sentence the circumstances in which the 
act ought to be done are specified, but the person or persons who 
ought to do the act are not The agent iB anyone in those circum- 
stances who can do the act In a particular sentence, on the 
other hand, the agent is referred to by a proper name, by a 
personal pronoun, or by a definite description. In each case 
something more about the agent is specified or understood than 
merely that he is an agent. 

A particular “ ought ” sentence is ante eventum when the act of 
uttering the sentence occurs before the act designated in the 
sentence. When the sentence is uttered after the designated act, 
it is 'post eventum. We shall see that this distinction is important 
for understanding how evaluations differ from prescriptions 
For I shall contend that the uttering of a post eventum “ ought ” 
sentence is never an aot of prescribing but is instead the expres- 
sion of an evaluation Ante eventum sentences, however, may he 
either prescriptive or evaluative, depending on the circumstances 
in which they are uttered and on whether they are in the first, 
second, or third person. 

Let us first consider post eventum sentences. These sentences 
make sense only under two conditions • first, the person desig- 
nated by the subject of the sentence (t.e. the agent) has been 
confronted with the choice of doing the act specified in the sen- 
tence or doing some alternative act, and second, that situation 
of choice has ceased to exist by the time the sentence is uttered. 
(The sentence is uttered post eventum ) Even in the case of a 
second person sentence, where the agent is the same person as the 
one to whom the sentence is addressed (hereafter, the addressee), the 
addressee is no longer in the position of an agent with respect to 
the particular act in question. To say “ You ought to have done 
X ” is to refer to a past situation in which the addressee had a 
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choice of doing X or not doing X. The statement contextually 
implies (1) that the addressee chose not to do X, (2) that the 
addressee was wrong m so choosing, and (3) that the situation of 
choice is now past. If act X were still open to the addressee’s 
choice at the tune of uttering the sentence, the sentence would he 
in the present tense and in uttering it (under certain conditions 
to be specified later) the speaker would be prescribing the doing of 
act X to the addressee He would be telling the addressee what 
he ought to do and so would be guiding his present choice. He 
would not be condemning ( negatively evaluating) the addressee for 
something he had not done in the past 

It is interesting to note that both positive and negative post 
eventum sentences express negative evaluations. Whether we 
say “ You ought to have done X ” or “ You ought not to have 
done X ”, in either case we are cond emning the addressee for his 
past choice. In the first sentence we blame him for not having 
done X, in the second for having done X. The first, in other 
words, contextually implies a “ wrong of omission ”, the second a 
"wrong of commission”. Can a post eventum sentence ever 
express a positive evaluation! Such sentences are almost never 
used for this purpose In order to do this one would have to make 
the awkward statement, “ You ought to have acted just as you 
did ”. It is much more natural to use an evaluative sentence 
with the predicate “ right ” to make the point, thus : " It was 
right for you to have acted as you did ”, or more simply : “ You 
did the right thing”. These sentences are ways of praising 
a person They express a positive evaluation of theagent They 
are not ways of prescribing an act for him to do. 

Similar considerations hold for first person and third person 
post eventum sentences. In every case an evaluation of an agent 
is being expressed ; an act is not being prescribed to an agent. 
When I say “ I ought to have done X ” I am condemning myself 
for not having chosen to do X in a past situation of choice. This 
negative evaluation of myself is based on an evaluation of my 
past act. The act is evaluated as one member of a class of com- 
parison composed of the alternative acts open to my choice. By 
saying “ I ought to have done X " I am acknowledging the fact 
that I chose not to do the best act open to me, which was act X. 
and for that reason I am blaming myself. I also blame myself 
when I utter the negative sentence, “ I ought not to have done 
X ”. But this time I blame myself for what I did, not for what 
I did not do. It is an acknowledgment of a ” wrong of commis- 
sion" rather than of a “wrong of omission”. The sentence 
contextually implies, not that an act not done vras the best thing 
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for me to do, but that the act done was not the best thing fot me 
to do. ° 

Third person post eventum sentences also express negative 
evaluations of the agent designated in the sentence. They do not 
prescribe an act to the agent. In order to prescribe an act to the 
agent, the agent must be the addressee, since prescribing is 
idling the agent what he should do. But it is the marV of third 
person “ ought ” sentences that the agent is never the addressee 
We may indirectly guide our own or others’ choices by uttering a 
sentence^of the type, “ He, she, they ought (or ought not) to have 
done X ". We would then be giving examples of acts which 
ought (or ought not) to have been done. Prescribing an act to 
someone, however, is not merely giving him examplcR of what he 
ought to do in various sorts of circumstances. It is to tell him 
what he ought to do when he has (or will have) the choice of doing 
or not doing what he is told It is to provide a direct and un- 
equivocal answer to the question, “ What should I do? ” Such 
an answer cannot be provided by a sentence of the form, “ He, 
she, they ought to have done X ”, since it only tells a person 
how others should have acted in the past, not how the person 
himself should act in the present or future. 

What about ante eventum “ ought ” sentences? Are they not 
all prescriptive? If we begin with third person sentences, we 
see at once that they cannot be prescriptive for the same reason 
that third person post eventum sentences cannot be prescriptive : 
they are never addressed to the agent designated in the sentence 
and so can never provide a direct answer to the question, “ What 
should I do? ’ ’ I suggest that third person ante eventum sentences 
are evaluative, as are all post eventum sentences But they differ 
from post eventum sentences on two counts : (1) They express 
evaluations of the act, not the agent. (2) Positive sentences 
express positive evaluations and negative sentences express 
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tions, as is the case with post eventum sentences). 

When we say of a person, “ He ought to do X ”, we mean that 
X is the hest thing for the person to do in the situation of choice 
which now confronts him or in a future situation of ohoice which 
will confront him 1 The claim that act X is the hest thing for 

1 Kurt Baier has argued that the question “ “What shall I do 7 ” means 
the same as “ What is the best thing to do? ” (The Moral Point of Yteto, 
chap. 3.) It would follow that the answer to the one question (“You 
ought to do X ”) means the same as the answer to the other (“ X is the best 
thing to do ”). I shall point out below that these two statements are not 
equivalent, although I do think that “ He (she, they) ought to do X ” is 
equivalent to “ X is the best thing for him (her, them) to do 
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him to do is a judgment of X based on a process of evaluation in 
■which X is shown, according to certain standards, to have more 
merits (good-making characteristics) and fewer demerits (bad- 
makmg characteristics) than any other act open to the agent m 
his situation of choice. That is to say, act X is gi aded ot ranked 
as superior to all alternative acts confronting the agent, and as 
such it is judged to be the act which the agent ought to do. 
Unlike the sentence “ He ought to have done X ”, which expresses 
a con demnat ion of the agent on the ground that he did not do X 
m the past, the sentence “ He ought to do X ” neither praiBes the 
agent for doing X nor condemns him for not doing X. How 
could it, since at the time of uttering the sentence the agent has 
neither done nor omitted domg the act but is still confronted with 
the choice of doing or not doing it* In Baying of Bomeone that he 
ought to do a certain act, we are not evaluating him at all We 
axe instead evaluating the act (as the best thing for him to do). 

But the act, in being evaluated, is not being prescribed. The 
reason for this is that, although the sentence tells what the agent 
ought to do, it does not tell it to him. The agent is not the 
addressee. From the standpoint of the addressee, he is not being 
told what he ought to do ; he is only being told what someone else 
ought to do. Or we oan look at this from the standpoint of the 
speaker In saying " He ought to do X ” the speaker is stating 
what he thinks a certain person ought to do. He is not idling 
that person what he ought to do. But prescribing is at least 
domg this telling a person what he ought to do Therefore the 
uttering of a third person ante eventwm “ ought ” sentence is not 
an act of prescribing. 

Just as the positive sentenoe “ He ought to do X ” expresses 
the positive value judgment that X is the best thing for the agent 
to do in the presupposed situation of choice, so the negative 
sentence “ He ought not to do X ” expresses the value judgment 
that X is not the beBt of the alternatives open to the agent. Act 
X may he a right aot (as being permitted or required by a rule of 
conduct) or a good aot (as judged by its effects) but it is not, in 
comparison with the alternatives, the very best (or the right) 
thing to do. Hence it is judged negatively, as being less than the 
best. Similarly, when we utter the positive sentence “ He ought 
to do X ”, act X may be a wrong act or a bad act, but when 
compared with the alternatives it is the least bad. That is to 
say, it is the best of the alternatives and consequently is taken to 
be the act that ought to be done. 

In discussing first person ante eventum “ ought ” sentences I 
shall consider singular and plural sentences separately, for there 
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axe some pertinent differences between them. First person 
singular ante eventum sentences axe evaluative, not prescriptive. 
They axe ordinarily used in the context of the speaker’s delibera- 
tion. Professor P. H. Nowell-Smith has pointed out that, unlike 
“ You ought ” and “ He ought ”, “ I ought ” contextually 
implies that the speaker has decided, or is trying to decide, what 
he ought to do. ( Ethics , Penguin edition, pp. 261-262.) The 
sentence “ I ought to do X ” either sums up a deliberative process 
and informs the addressee that the speaker has come to a final 
decision, or it is uttered before deliberation has terminated. 
In the former case the speaker has carried out an evalution of 
the alternatives confronting him {or has accepted someone else’s 
evaluation of them) and has made up his mind concerning which 
alternative is the best. “ I ought to do X ” expresses a value 
judgment which is the outcome of the deliberative process In 
the latter case, in which the speaker has not completed his delibera- 
tion (or has not accepted another’s deliberation), he may say 
“ I ought to do X ” as a tentative decision, not a final decision. 
As NoweU-Smith puts it : 

A man may hesitate between two moral principles and say to 
himself at one time ‘ I ought to do X ’ and at another ‘ But on 
the other hand I ought to do Y ’ or he may contrast ‘ I ought ’ 
with * I should like to ’ (Ibid. p. 261.) 

In both of these instances the “ ought ” sentence is evaluative, 
not prescriptive. For we deliberate (or accept someone else’s 
deliberation) about what we ought to do when we are or will be 
in a situation of choice and axe trying to decide what is the best 
course of action open to us. "When we come to a decision, 
however momentary or tentative, we arrive at a judgment 
about what is the best thing for us to do. To arrive at such a 
judgment is the very puipose for which we deliberate. Indeed, 
the process of deliberation is nothing but the process of carrying 
out a series of evaluations concerning the various acts open to 
the agent in order to determine the best act 
When a first person singular ante eventum sentence is spoken to 
oneself (in which case the speaker, the addressee, and the agent 
axe all one and the same person) it is tempting to say that the 
speaker is prescribing an act to himself. We are tempted to say 
this because, on the face of it, the speaker is telling himself what 
he ought to do, and to tell someone what he ought to do is to 
prescribe. Indeed, the parallel with ordinary prescribing is so 
strong that there is a point in saying that in this situation ‘T 
ought ” really functions as an internalized “ you ought ” (the 
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phrase we no rmally use for prescribing). Nowell-Smith, makes 
this suggestion in his analysis of cases where a person hesitates 
between two moral principles (“ I onght to do X but on the other 
hand I onght to do Y ”) or between acting on a principle and 
acting on some other motive (" I onght to do X but I should like 
to do Y ”). 

In the first case it is quite natural to represent the two ‘ oughts * 
as being spoken by internal moral authorities advising or telling 
him what to do ; and in the second to represent the conflict as 
one between the Yoice of Conscience and Desire. But these are 
the voices of advocates, not of judges ; and what they say is, 
not ‘ I ought but * you ought ’. (Ibid. pp. 261-262.) 

Being an advocate and being a judge are the roles we 
take, respectively, when we prescribe and when, we evaluate. 
And it is not incorrect to think of ourselves as advocating 
(prescribing) that we do one thing rather than another when we 
tentatively reach decisions during a deliberative process. But a 
caution must be interposed. Although reaching decisions during 
deliberation is like prescribing in some respects, in other respects 
it is not. 

hirst, we are using the word “ prescribe ” out of its normal 
context. The same is true of Nowell-Simth's use of" you onght ” 
in the above passage. Granted that prescribing consists in 
telling someone what he onght to do, it typically consists in doing 
this in a social context in which one person is offering guidance, 
making recommendations, or giving advice to another. Second, 
we most realize that in uttering the “ onght ” sentence to himself 
the speaker is not merely prescribing to himself. He is also 
pronouncing a judgment that is the outcome of his (or another' s) 
evaluation of various acts open to him. It is only on the basis 
of the judgment " X is the best thing for me to do ” that he then 
concludes : “ I ought to do X.” Third, if the latter sentence is 
taken to be an act of prescribing to oneself, the four necessary 
conditions for prescribing, which I shall consider shortly, must 
be fulfilled. When we utter such a sentence seriously to our- 
selves these four conditions in fact will usually be fulfilled. 

A first person plural ante eventum sentence (“We ought to 
do X ”) may or may not be uttered in the context of deliberation. 
"When it is, it functions in the same way as a first person s ingular 
sentence. The only difference is that in the case of plural sen- 
tences the speaker is a member of a group (referred to by “ we ”) 
and the sentence may be uttered in the context of either the 
group’s or the individual’s deliberation. lak e the singula r sen- 
tence, the plural sentence may be uttered privately, that is. 
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addressed by the speaker to himself. When it is uttered publicly, 
it is addressed either to the group as a whole or to individual 
members of the group. 

But “ We ought to do X ” may not be uttered in a context of 
deliberation at all. Furthermore, the addressee may be neither 
the group as a whole nor any member of the group. The sentence 
may be addressed to an outside party, and in that case the speaker 
is expressing an evaluation of act X as the best thing for the 
group to do. He is telling someone who is not m the group what 
the group ought to do. He is not telling the group what it ought 
to do. 

Suppose, in a third kind of context, the group is the addressee 
but, as in tie second kind of context, it is not involved in delibera- 
tion. Then the speaker as a member of the group is telling the 
group what it ought to do and so is prescribing the doing of act X 
to the group (assuming that the four necessary conditions for 
prescribing, to be stated below, are fulfilled) 

I turn now to the type of “ ought ” sentence to which philo- 
sophers have paid most attention * second person ante eventual 
sentences (“ You ought to do X ”). Th ese sentences are a form 
of direct address, the addressee being identical with the agent 
designated in the sentence. When such a sentence is uttered 
under the following conditions, its utterance is an act of pre- 
scribing : 

(1) The sentence is uttered in earnest and is affirmed by the 
speaker. 

(2) The addressee is an agent in a present situation of choice 
(or will be an agent in a future situation of choice) in which 
doing X is one of the alternatives. 

(3) The agent (or addressee) has (or will have) the freedom to 
choose to do X or not to do X. 

(4) It is considered by the speaker to be legitimate and proper 
for the addressee to demand reasons of the speaker as to why he, 
the addressee, ought to do X. 

It should be noted that whenever the addressee and the agent 
of an ante eventum “ ought ” sentence are identical, the act of 
uttering the sentence under these conditions is an act of pre- 
scribing. Thus first person plural sentences are prescriptive when 
they are addressed to the group designated by “we” in the 
sentence, and (with the qualifications m mind that were set forth 
above) all first person sentences, singular and plural, are prescrip- 
tive when addressed by the speaker to himself. We shall see 
later that there are other kinds of sentences than “ ought 
sentences which may be used prescriptively, but in every instance 
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the four conditions listed must hold. I shall now briefly examine 
eaoh condition. 

(1) By saying that a sentence is uttered in earnest I mean to 
exclude not only its being uttered in jest, but also its being 
uttered simply to frighten, amuse, annoy, bewilder, shock, or have 
some other emotional effect upon the addressee. Indeed, a 
sentence would not have the capacity to bring about such effects 
if it were not normally used “ in earnest These emotional 
functions of a sentence are secondary or derivative. What, then, 
is the primary or non-denvative use of a sentence? It is the use 
of the sentence “ in earnest ”, that is to say, the use of the sen- 
tence when the speaker’s main intention in uttenng it is to have 
the addressee give his sincere assent to what is being said. When 
uttenng the sentence is an act of prescribing, the addressee’s giving 
his sincere assent will involve at least his setting himself to do the 
prescnbed act and his having a pro-attitude toward doing it 

To utter a sentence in earnest in this sense precludes its being 
uttered m certain special contexts. For example, a sentence is 
not uttered in earnest in this sense when it occurs in the context 
of poetry or fiction. Nor is it uttered in earnest in this sense 
when we are interested only in setting forth a proposition for 
consideration, or as a supposition. We do not utter a sentence 
m earnest in this sense when we are " mentioning ” it but not 
“ using ” it. And it is not uttered in earnest m this sense when 
our sole purpose is to let the addressee know what we think about 
something, without expecting him to agree with ns. 

Now it is possible to utter a sentence in earnest and yet not 
affirm what it says. For example, we may not ourselves believe 
what we are saying, although we want and expect the addressee to 
believe it This would be the case whenever we are lying to the 
addressee, or whenever we are trying to conceal from him our 
true thoughts and feelings An " ought ” sentence is prescrip- 
tive, then, only if it is both uttered in earnest and affirmed by the 
speaker. Throughout the foregoing discussion of “ ought ” sen- 
tences I have been assuming that sentences are being used in 
earnest and are being affirmed in the senses just stipulated. I 
shall continue to make this assumption for the remainder of the 
paper. 

(2) The second condition, that the addressee be an agent in 
a situation of choice, is clear from what has been said earlier. To 
prescribe is to tell someone what he ought to do, and what he 
ought to do is the act which is the best alternative open to Mm. 
His situation of choice need not occur at the time when the act is 
prescribed, since it makes perfectly good sense to tell a person 
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that he ought to do a certain act in the future when he will have 
the choice of doing it or not doing it, even though that choice is 
not open to him m the present. There must be, however, a speci- 
fic expectation that the future situation of choice will occur. Thus 
if we say “ You ought to return the book you have borrowed,” 
the addressee must either be in a present situation such that he 
can choose to return the book or not, or else there must be a 
specific future situation in which it is foreseen that he will have 
such a choice. Otherwise there would be no reason for our addres- 
sing the sentence to him. If, for example, he replies, “ The book 
is lost I have looked everywhere and can’t find it ”, we shift 
our prescription to : “ Then you ought to replace it.” We do 
not continue to prescribe his returning the particular copy of the 
book which has been lost, on the mere chance that it might be 
found in the unforeseeable future. 

(3) The second and third conditions in conjunction may be 
summed up in the familiar “ ‘ Ought ’ implies ‘ can ’ ”. The 
third condition itself may be analysed into the following two 
requirements : (a) The agent will not do X unless he chooses to do 
X. (6) The agent will not choose to do X unless he detides to do 
so either as a result of his own deliberation or as a result of his 
freely given decision to follow another’s deliberation. Both of 
these requirements presuppose that there are genuine alternatives 
open to the agent, which means first, that the agent has the physi- 
cal ability and psychological (intellectual and emotional) capacity 
to do any of the acts in question ; second, that the agent is not 
under external constraint (coercion, duress) to do one thing rather 
than another ; and third, that the agent is not under the influence 
of any internal compulsion to do one thing rather than another. 
It makes no sense to say that someone ought to do something 
either when he cannot possibly do it or when he cannot hdp but 
do it. This is also true of post evenium “ ought ” sentences To 
say that a person ought to have done X contextually implies 
that he did not do X but that he could have done X if he had so 
chosen and that he could have so chosen. Similarly, to say that a 
person ought not to have done Y contextually implies that he 
did Y but that he would have done otherwise if he had so chosen 
and that he could have so choseu 

To prescribe an act to someone is clearly different from forcing 
or compelling him to do it. Prescribing can occur only if the 
person is free to choose not to do the act prescribed This 
condition derives from the fact that prescribing is one way of 
giving advice, making a recommendation, or offering guidance, 
and til of these activities presuppose that the person who receives 
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the advice, recommendation, oi guidance is free to ohoose not to 
follow it. This also distinguishes prescribing from commanding, 
ordering, and issuing directives. When a person is in a posi- 
tion to be commanded or ordered to do something, he must 
obey (under the external constraint of a penalty for dis- 
obedience). But a person does not chey a prescription. He 
decides to follow it or carry it out ; he adapts it as a guide to 
his conduct. 

(4) It is because an act of prescribing is always an act of 
guiding someone’s conduct (or the making of a recommendation, 
or the giving of a piece of advice) that the fourth condition must 
hold whenever prescribing takes place This is the condition 
that it is always legitimate and proper for the person to whom one 
prescribes («.e. the addressee) to demand reasons for his doing the 
prescribed act. The addressee's question “ Why ought I to do 
X? ” is never out of place. Prescribing, like all advising, recom- 
mending, and guiding, is a rational act ; it presupposes its own 
justifiability. The person who prescribes may not be able to 
give a rational justification for his prescription, and the addressee 
may not w fad demand that he do so. But he who prescribes 
must acknowledge the n ght ot the addressee to make such a 
demand. The person who is commanded to do something, on 
the other hand, is not m the position to ask why he should obey 
He is engaged in a social practice whose defining rules are such 
feat the person who commands him has authority over him. 
To demand a justification for obeying the commands is to place 
oneself outside that social practice and ask that it be justified 
as a whole But a person may be engaged in the social practice 
of receiving advice, recommendations, or guidance and mthm 
the practice demand that the advice, recommendations, or 
guidance which he receives be justified. This is part of what it 
means to engage in suoh a praotice. 

In his article “ Goading and Guiding ” (Mind, larii (1953), 
pp. 145-171) Professor W D. Falk has given a oogant and detailed 
argument to show that all advising or guiding is in this sense 
rational He points ont that the purpose of advice or guidance is 
to tell a person what wonld be best far Mm to do. That person 
can always challenge the advice by challenging the reasons given 
(or presupposed) by the adviser. Whatever reasons are good 
reasons for the adviser must also be good reasons for the person 
bsmg advised. (Zoc ctt. pp. 161, 169-171.) But the feet that 
prescribing is a rational aot in this sense does not mean that to 
prescribe an aot to someone is to give him areason for doingthe act 
Prescribing is not giving reasons, even though it presupposes 
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(contextually implies) that reasons can he given for doing what 
is prescribed. To utter a prescriptive “ ought ” sentence is to 
tell a person what he ought to do, not why he ought to do it. 
But it is also to claim that he ought to do the act in light of, or on 
the basis of, certain reasons. In short, prescribing is a rational 
act but not an act of reasoning. I shall show in Part II that this 
is a key to our correctly understanding the logical connection 
between prescribing and evaluating. 

I turn now to universal “ ought ” sentences. These may take 
either an active form (“ One ought to do X in circ ums tances C ") 
or a passive form (“ X ought to be done in circ umstan ces C ”), 
and I consider these two forms to be equivalent in meaning 
To say “ One ought to keep one’s promises ” is to say “ Promises 
ought to be kept "Whatever assertions I make about universal 

sentences, therefore, will apply equally to these two forms. In 
universal sentences no particular agent is specified, although an 
act is specified (act X) and the circumstances in which the act 
ought to be done are specified (circumstances C). When such a 
sentence is uttered the addressee may or may not be in circum- 
stances C and may or may not be able to do X. If he is not in 
circumstances C or if he cannot do X, the sentence does not apply 
to him. It does not function as a guide to his conduct, since no 
inference can be made from it about what he ought to do in the 
situation in which he is being addressed. Uttering a universal 
sentence is an act of prescribing only if either of the following 
conditions holds : (1) The addressee is in circumstances C and has 
the choice of doing or not doing X at the time when the sentence 
is uttered. (2) There is a specific expectation that the addressee 
will be in circumstances C and will have the choice of doing or 
not doing X in the foreseeable future. For suppose neither of 
these conditions were fulfilled. The speaker would not then he 
telling a person what he ought to do by addressing that 
person himself. He would instead be telling a person what 
anyone ought to do in certain circumstances. The speaker, 
in short, would not be prescribing but stating a general rule 
of conduct. 

Sometimes rules of conduct are called “universal prescrip- 
tions ”, and one of the dictionary definitions of “ prescribe ” is 
“ to lay down a rule ”. I concede that common usage of the 
terms “prescribe” and “prescription” allow for their being 
applied to rules, so I should not dispute with someone who wished 
to call a rule a prescription and the act of stating a rule an act of 
prescribing. Nevertheless I should want to make clear the 
difference between making a statement about how people m 
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general ought to act and. telling a person how he ought to act. 
We might justify the latter (a particular prescription) by appeal 
to the former (the universal prescription of which the particular 
prescription is held to be an instance). Thus to state a rule of 
conduct would be to give a reason for doing an act. Prescribing 
a particular act to a particular person, on the other hand, is not 
to give a reason for his doing it. It is merely to tell him that he 
ought to do it. So laying down a rule is not, in this sense, an act 
of prescribing, unless the rule applies specifically to the addressee 
as an agent in a present or expected future situation in which he 
has the choice of following the rule or breaking it. When in 
this manner the rule is applicable to him, it not only tells him 
what to do but also gives him a reason for doing it. This does 
not mean that he cannot properly challenge the rule itself as a 
valid (or good) reason for doing the act. To justify an act by 
appeal to a rule leaves open the question of the justifiability of 
the rule itself. 

In inves ti gating the nature of prescribing I have been concerned 
so far only with the use of “ ought ” sentences. May not other 
kinds of sentences he used for this purpose* I think the answer 
to this is clearly m the affirmative. There are a number of other 
linguistic forms ordinarily used for prescribing, that is, for giving 
a direct and unequivocal answer to the question, “ What should 
(ought, shall) I do* ” In the first place there are imperatives. 
To claim that imperatives may function as prescriptions is to 
deny that all imperatives express commands or orders, in light 
of the distinction I have drawn betweenprescribingontheonehand 
and commanding, ordering, and issuing directives on the other. 
Yet it appears to me that sentences in the imperative mood can 
he used m these two different ways. Surely it is appropriate to 
answer the question “ What should I do! ” with such sentences 
as • “ Do X.” “ Be sure to do X.” “ Do not fail to do X.’’ 
This is one normal use for imperatives, so I take it that impera- 
tives may express recommendations as well as commands. 
Which they express depends on the practical context in which 
they are uttered. 

A. second way to prescribe without using an “ ought ’’ sentence 
is by means of what may be called “ necessity ” words Thus to 
say " You are obliged to do X ”, “ You must do X ”, or simply 
“ You are to do X ” is certainly to give a clear and direct answer 
to the query, “ What should I do? ” Such “ necessity ” sen- 
tences are practically interchangeable with second peison ante 
eventum “ought” sentences in the context of giving advice, 
making recommendations, or offering guidance. 

15 
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Thirdly, there are a variety of expressions that are milder in 
their feeling-tone than “ ought ” sentences, imperatives, and 
“ necessity ” sentences, and yet which may be used prescnptively. 
Examples axe : “ I suggest that you do X.” “ My advice is . 
Do X.” “ I recommend that you do X.” “ If I were you, I 
should do X.’ 9 In all such cases the four conditions I have speci- 
fied as necessary for an act of prescribing to take place must be 
fulfilled. That is, none of these expressions is prescriptive 
unless (1) it is uttered in earnest and affirmed by the speaker, 

(2) the addressee is or will be an agent in a present (future) 
situation of choice in which doing X is one of the alternatives, 

(3) the addressee is or will be free to choose to do or not to do X, 
and (4) it is legitimate and proper for the addressee to demand 
reasons for his doing X. Indeed, these four conditions must 
hold if any of the other linguistic forms I have mentioned is to be 
prescriptive. 

There is still another kind of expression that is appropriate 
for answering the question “ "What should I do? 99 This is the 
statement that one of the acts open to the questioner is the best 
thing for him to do. Such an answer, however, is not so much an 
act of prescribing (i.e. telling the person that he ought to do a 
certain act) as it is the giving of a (sufficient) reason for his doing 
the act. It is a direct answer to the question “ Why should I do 
this? ”• One can always answer tins question by saying • 
“ Because it is the best thing to do.” One cannot answer with a 
prescription : “ Because you ought to do it ”, since the questioner 
already knows what he has been told he ought to do when he asks 
the question. Moreover, if the questioner goes on to demand 
reasons for the claim that a certain act is the best thing to do, 
we cannot xeply with a prescription. In other words, whereas 
we may justify a prescription on the ground of an evaluation, we 
may not justify an evaluation on the ground of a prescription. 
Eor a prescription does not provide a reason for or against doing 
something. But this is just what an evaluation of an act does 
provide. It is my task in Part II to show why this is so. 


n 

Tn every prescription it is necessary to distinguish the act of 
prescribing from the act prescribed. The thesis I shall try to 
establish is a double one • first, that both of these acts are justified 
on the basis of evaluations, and second, that the justification of the 
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act prescribed is a part of, but not the whole of, the justification 
of the act of prescribing. 

When we assert, in a third person ante eventum “ ought ” 
sentence, that someone ought to do a certain act, we express an 
evaluation of the act as the best of the alternatives confronting 
the person. When we tell someone, in a second person ante 
eventum “ ought ” sentence (or in a sentence of one of the other 
kinds mentioned at the end of Part I), that he ought to do a 
certain act, our uttering the sentence is an act of prescribing. 
Now so far as the agent is concerned, his doing the prescribed act 
is justified only when it can be shown to be the best thing for 
him to do. It is not justified to him merely becanseit is prescribed 
to him- Presenting is not itself a way of justifying what is pres- 
cribed. Why is this so? The answer lies in the fact that the 
relation between the act of prescribing and the act prescribed is 
like the relation between the act of uttering a sentence and what 
the sentence is about. For the act prescribed is part of the con- 
tent of the prescription ; it belongs to what is being said, not to 
the saying of it. The act of prescribing, on the other hand, is a 
linguistic act. As we saw in Part I, to prescribe is to utter a 
certain sort of sentence in a certain sort of circumstance. We 
cannot prescribe an act to someone unless we ted him what he 
ought to do. We cannot even prescribe to ourselves unless we 
speak to ourselves Every act of prescribing is accordingly a 
form of direct address : he who prescribes must be in the position 
of a speaker and he to whom one prescribes must be in the position 
of an addressee. What is prescribed, however, may or may not be 
a linguistic act. (" You ought to tell him you are sorry ” and 
“ You ought to pay back the debt ” are cases in which the act 
prescribed is, respectively, a linguistic act and a non-linguistic 
act ) And just as the saying of something is not giving a reason 
fox believing what is said (except in such “ degenerate ” cases as 
“ I am alive ”, “ I can speak English ”, “ I am not asleep ”, etc.), 
so an act of prescribing is not giving a reason for doing what is 
prescribed. The act of prescribing tells a person what he is to 
do ; it does not tell him why he is to do it. 

If the doing of an act is to be justified to a person in a situation of 
choice, the act must be shown to be the best alternative open to 
him. Showing him what is the best alternative requires an 
evaluation of the various alternatives. Let us suppose that this 
evaluation has been carried out and that the j'udgment : Act X is 
the best thing to do, has been reached. To pronounce this 
judgment in the presence of the person is to give him a (sufficient) 
reason for doing X. Let us then suppose that act X is prescribed 
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to him . In that case the pronouncing of the judgment (under- 
stood as the outcome of the process of evaluation) justifies the act 
prescribed. 

Does it also justify the act of prescribing? My answer is that 
it justifies it in part, but not wholly. I have said that the doing 
of the act prescribed is justified when it is shown to be better 
than the doing of any alternative act. The act of prescribing ib 
justified in the same way. But here we must distinguish two 
questions . (1) Is it better to prescribe act X than to prescribe any 
other act open to the addressee* (2) Is it better to prescribe act 
X at thin time, in this place, in this manner, under these condi- 
tions, than at any other time, in any other place, in any other 
manner, under any other conditions ? Question (1) concerns 
the content of the prescription, question (2) concerns the charac- 
teristics and circumstances of the act of prescribing. To justify 
completely the act of prescribing requires that we answer both 
questions in the affirm ative. 

The first question is answered in the affirmative when the act 
prescribed is shown to be the best of the alternatives open to the 
addressee. Now to justify the act prescribed in this way is partly 
to justify the act of prescribing it. For prescribing any other 
act than the best would amount to prescribing an act which the 
addressee was less justified in doing than some other act, and suck 
a p> escnptton would not be the best possible prescription open to the 
prescnber. I am assuming here that the purpose of prescribing 
is to have the addressee give his sincere assent to the prescription 
and accordingly set himself to do the act prescribed, or at least 
have a pro-attitude toward his doing it. Corresponding to each 
of the alternativesopen to the addressee (letus say the alternatives 
are acts X, T, and Z) there is an alternative prescription open to 
the prescnber (for example “You ought to do X”, “You 
ought to do Y ”, “ You ought to do Z ”). A complete justifica- 
tion of the aot of prescribing would have to include reasons 
showing that the prescribed act was the best Otherwise a 
person would be justified m prescribing an act, and so influencing 
an agent to do an act, which the agent was not justified in doing. 
In short, if act X is better than acts Y or Z, then cetens panbus 
prescribing the doing of X is better than prescribing the doing of 
Y or Z. 

Alternative acts of prescribing may vary in other respects than 
their content (i e. in respect of the acts prescribed in them). The 
alternatives open to a prescnber concern not only what is pres- 
enbed but also the time, the place, the manner (including the 
linguistic form of a prescription), and the surrounding conditions 
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of the act of prescribing. An act of prescribing is fully justified 
only if it can be shown to be the best of the alternatives open to 
the prescnber in all these respects as well as being the act of 
prescribing the best alternative open to the addressee. To decide 
on the best time, place, manner, and circumstance for prescribing 
requires an evaluation of alternative times, places, manners, and 
circumstances open to the prescnber. Even when he has decided 
upon what act to prescribe to the agent, the preseriber must then 
come to a decision about these other matters in order to arrive 
at the best prescnption available to him. And it is only if his 
prescription is the best available to him that it is justified (both 
to himself and to the agent). 

Nothing in principle differentiates the evaluation of the act 
prescribed from the evaluation of the time, place, manner, and 
circumstance of the act of prescribing. Both evaluations presup- 
pose some standard or set of standards being appealed to. Both 
are made within a given class of comparison (in the one case, 
the class of acts open to the agent ; in the other, the class of acts 
of prescribing open to the prescnber). Both consist in the 
grading or ranking of the alternatives in an order of desirability, 
the best alternative being the most desirable or least undesirable 
member of the class of comparison. The desirability or undesir- 
ability of each alternative is determined by its good-making and 
bad-making characteristics, as defined in accordance with the 
standards appealed to. One type of standard appealed to is 
whether the act fulfils or violates a rule of conduct (** universal 
prescription ”) It is in this way that a rule of conduct functions 
as a reason for or against doing an act. (When this type of 
standard is appealed to, it would be more accurate to speak of 
“ right-making ” and “ wrong-making " characteristics than of 
“ good-making ” and “ bad-making " characteristics.) 

An act of prescribing is justified on the grounds of these 
evaluations. The evaluations are themselves justified only if 
(1) there are good reasons for cl aimin g that the alternatives 
have the good-making and bad-making characteristics attributed 
to them, and (2) there are good reasons for accepting the standards 
appealed to as appropriate to evaluations of this sort. The 
question of what constitutes good reasons in (1) and (2) is a 
question beyond the scope of this paper. 

I should like to add one final point. The evaluation of the act 
prescribed and the evaluation of the time, place, manner, and 
circumstance of the act of prescribing together form the sufficient 
conditions for a complete justification of an act of prescribing. 
For all the possible ways in which acts of prescribing can differ 
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are covered by these evaluations The evaluations consequently 
exhaust all the possible alternatives open to a prescriber’s choice. 
Since the most justified prescription is the result of choosing the 
best alternative, no further justification need be given once these 
evaluations are themselves justified. Indeed, no further justifica- 
tion would be possible. 

BrooMyn College 



VI.— DISCUSSIONS 

A SYSTEM OE DEOSTTIC-ALETHIC MODAL LOGIC 


1. Introduction. In recent years several systems of deontio logic 
Lave been published, and some attempts Lave been, made to link 
deontic systems with some of tbe well-known aletbio systems. In 
this paper I shall present a very simple method of doing so, which 
also provides a simplification of the deontic system in an important 
direction. 

The basic idea 1 * * * * * * * of the sys t em I shall present is this. In this 
system, hereafter referred to as the system 0, the variables are 
imperative, not propositional, when nnmodalised, and proposi- 
tional, or quasi-propositional, when modalised. The meaning and 
justification of this departure will be given m the next section. The 
system 0 differs further from all published systems m that it is 
formally identical with the alethio modal system S5. In all published 
systems COpp is rejected, and is replaced as an axiom by COpNONp, 
i e. COpPp. In the system 0 the corresponding axiom is COpp. 
(The meaning of the dot is explained in the next section ) One 
advantage of this system is therefore that all known results about 
S5 hold for it also, though some of them fail when S5 is weakened by 
having COpp replaced by COpNONp. This constitutes a useful 
simplification of deontic logic 9 

The system is offered as one which has some of the properties 
necessary to one which is to be used to formalize the logical proper- 
ties of moral discourse 

2. Imperatives Some interest has recently been taken in the 
formal logio of imperatives. I shall not be concerned here with the 
details of any formal system, but only with the arguments which 
support my contention that propositional variables may be given an 
alternative interpretation. 

The best-known account of this position is given by Hare.® He 
offers an analysis of imperative sentences into two parts, which he 
calls and I shall call neustic and phrastio. The phrastic refers to, 
and according to Hare describes, a “state of affairs ” ; the neustic 
is a kind of flag used to indicate, to put it roughly, what the speaker 
or writer is saying about that state of affairs. In Hare’s explicitly 
simplified te rmin ology, when the sentence is indicative the neustic 
indicates that the state of affairs is being said to obtain, while when 

1 1 owe this idea to Mr. R M. Hare, to whom I am grateful for helpful com- 

ments Mr. E. J. Lemmon pointed out several mistakes in earlier versions 

and has greatly helped me to olarify the present one by his sceptical comments 

Professor H. Tomebolun suggested several improvements in the present 

formulation. 

* There is a full bibliography in A R Anderson, The Formal Analysis oj 

Normative Systems, Yale Interaction Laboratory, New Haven, Connectacnt, 

1956 

1 R M. Hare, The Language of Morals, ch. 2, Oxford University Press, 1952 
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it is imperative the state of affairs is being commanded. Hare’B 
method of 'writing out his analysis of a sentence is to write a noun- 
phrase, referring to the state of affairs, inside single brackets, and to 
add either “ yes ” or “ please ” to the right of the final bracket. 
What appears inside the brackets is called the phrastic (part) of the 
sentence , what appears ontside them its neustic (part) lor 
example, “(Your closing of the door in the immediate future) 
please ” is the analysis of “ Close the door”, while “ (Your dosing 
of the dooor m the imm ediate future) yes ” is the analysis of “ You 
are gomg to close the door 

I here accept Hare’s thesis that imperative sentences, provided of 
course they are in use, can be analysed into phrastic and neustic. 
But I shall use a different and more convenient symbolism I use 
the usual p, q, r, p lt as variables, and I interpret them as 

phrastic variables. That is, their range of permitted substituents 
is the set of expressions which can be or are normally used to write 
down a phrastic. Further, I shall omit any symbol for the indicative 
neustic The imperative neustic I show by means of a dot placed 
above the phrastic- variable, thus ’ p. It is possible to omit the 
indicative nenstao without ambiguity because m the contexts I shall 
be considering phrastics never appear without an accompanying 
neustic. 

In what follows I use the bracket-free notation of Sukasiewicz , 
capitals A, B, C, A lt . as syntactical variables (range of permitted 
substituents arbitrary expressions of the system) , and as syntac- 
tical notation I use “ H” to mean “ A is a theorem of the system 
under consideration ” and “ A-»- B ” to express the rule that B may 
be inferred from A. 

To fix our ideas about imperative logio, let us try to answer the 
following questions What, if anything, m imperative logic corre- 
sponds to the rule of detachment in indicative logic, % e. to the rule 
“ 1- A and CAB —*■ HB ”1 And, if we can find an analogue, how 
are we to interpret it* To answer these questions we shall have to 
decide what is to correspond in imperative logic to the familiar 
notions of validity and truth. 

Corresponding to the notion of truth we have m imperative logic 
the notion of being obeyed (or being fulfilled) 1 There are many 
considerations which point to this fact , perhaps the most important 
is this. Just as Bomeone can be said to understand a statement if 
and only if he knows in what circumstances it would be true, so also 
someone can be said to understand a command if and only if he 
knows in what circumstances it would be obeyed — not those in 
which anyone would be prepared (willing) to obey it, but those 
which would count as its being obeyed. If this is accepted, a 
definition of validity is available. A valid argument is one in whioh 
the faot that the premisses are obeyed guarantees that the conclusion 

1 3Tor an early treatment of imperative logio from this pomt of view see A. 
Boss, “ Imperatives and Logio ", Philosophy of Science, is (1844), 30-46 
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is obeyed. And in general a valid — or “ logically obeyed ” — 
c omman d is one which is obeyed no matter which, of its component 
commands are obeyed or disobeyed Or in terms of obedience- 
values, which we can think of as analogous to truth-values, a com- 
mand is valid if and only if it takes the obedience-value “ obeyed ” 
(referred to as 0) for all assignments of the ob edience- values 0 and 
I) (disobeyed) to its variables 

It is now possible to give a matrix definition of the connectives 
used in imperative logio The command Np is obeyed if and only 
if the command p is disobeyed (or, as I prefer to say, not obeyed, 
since disobeyed commands are not ]ust commands which are not 
obeyed) ; and the command Kpq is obeyed if and only if the com- 
mand p is obeyed and the command q is obeyed We then find, 
however, that the resulting matrix is the same as that characteristic 
of the classical propositional, calculus So there is no need to 
distinguish between the connectives used in imperative and those 
used m indicative logic. We need only remember that each value, 
truth- or obedience-value as the case may be, is determined by the 
same matrix, with either 0 or T (designated value) and either D or 
P (undesignated value). Combined indicative-imperative logic 
presents a few further problems, such as the question whether Cpq 
is to be taken as an indicative or an imperative, how Cpq is to be 
interpreted, and so on ; these present no real difficulty and will not 
concern us further 

A rule corresponding to the rule of detachment in indicative logic 
is now available for imperative logic • h A and h CAB ->+ B. 

I shall not develop imperative logic any further here Apart 
from the small points of interpretation mentioned it is only trivially 
different from indicative logic. What is of interest from a formal 
point of view in this field is the logic of commanding, and of asserting 
— % e. of statements that someone commands or asserts something 
I hope to discuss it elsewhere. 1 

3 Alethic modal logic I give here for reference purposes, a 
formulation of the alethic modal system S5 ; I shall, however, refer 
to it as the system L The formulation is due to Grodel. 

Elements 

(a) Primitive symbols : N G L 

(b) Variables : p, q, t, p v an infinite list 
Buies of Bormation 

P.l. A variable standing alone is a well-formed formula (wff). 

P 2. If A and B are wfis, so are NA, CAB, LA. 

Axioms 

(PC) Every theorem of classical propositional calculus. 

(LI) GLpp 

(L2) CLGpqCLpLq 
(L.200) GLNpLNLp 

1 See “ A logical theory of commanding ” forthcoming in Logiqnc cl Analyse. 
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Rules of Inference 

El. 1- A-> h Aj,, where A x results from A by the substitution 
of any wff (any n wfEs) for each occurrence of some variable 
(some m variables) in A. 

R 2. 1- A and I- CAB V B. 

R 3. HA-s-1- LA.. 

4. Deontic logic The system 0 isidentical with the syatemLexcept 
that the variables of L are replaced systematically by the dotted 
variables p, q, t, pi, . . of 0. (It is mtmtavely obvious, I hope, 

what is meant by each variable in either system corresponding to 
]ust one variable of the other system) ; L is replaced by O , and the 
axioms are re-numbered (0.1), (0.2), (0.200) 

Although the system is formally identical with L, its interpretation 
ensures that it is nevertheless of some independent interest. The 
intended interpretation is as follows. The variables p, q, r, p x , 
are imperative variables ; their range of permitted substituents is, 
not the set of sentences normally used to make statements, but the 
set of sentences normally used to give commands I here assume, 
with Hare 1 that whenever sentences in the imperative mood are 
used, whether to give commands, issue instructions, tender advice, 
or plead for help, there is a common core of activity which can he 
labelled “ giving commands Next, Op is interpreted as a judge- 
ment of obligation ; it should be read “ it ought to be the case that 
p " (here p is the indicative sentence), or “ p ought to be the case ” 
(here p is the phrastic). 

As I have indicated, the novel feature of O interpreted in this way 
is the fact that it is a deontic logic which has GOpp as an axiom. 
OpNONp, * e. CpPp, is therefore provable In previous systems of 
deontic logic GOpp and GpNONp had undesirable interpretations 
(or, as in Von Wright’s, none), and were rejected, at least in those 
systems which had a suitable matrix GOpp, for instance, has 
oommonly been interpreted as " If it is obligatory that p (be the 
case) then p (is the case) ”, which clearly is not a logical truth But 
the interpretation intended of GOpp, namely “ If it ought to be the 
case that p, then p ”, is a logical truth ; at least, I am putting it 
forward as one. My justification is that, m a perfectly clear sense, 
it would be inconsistent to pass the judgement that p ought to be 
the case while refusing to give the command to make p the case. If 
it is objected that this is not logical inconsistency, my reply is that, 
from the purely extensional point of view, it is not logically incon- 
sistent to assert that something is necessarily the case while denying 
that it is the case, but this is not usually urged as an objection to the 
aletbic axiom GLpp, since it is admitted by all that alethio modal 
logic is not purely extensional. Nor, I suppose, is the system O, 
since it is formally identical with the non-extensional system L. My 
suggestion is that the inconsistency in passing the judgement while 

3 R. M. Hare, op.'cU. p. 4. 
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refusing to give the command is the same kind of inconsistency as 
that involved in making the apodeictic statement while refusing to 
make the assertono one. If the latter is logical inconsistency, no 
doubt in a slightly extended sense, so too is the former. 

The gam has so far been one of formal simplification This is of 
course desirable for its own sake ; moreover, recent attempts to 
define normative conoepts m terms of alethio modal and purely 
logical ones having failed, as I think Lemmon and No well-Smith 
have conclusively shown, 1 the present simplification may be seen, 
perhaps, as a less ambitious move in the same direction The result 
has so far been to make deontic logic of slightly less formal interest 
than it was before. However, the systems L and 0 can be oombmed 
m a way which provides a slight but genuine extension of each. 

5. Alethtc-deontic logic. The system LO will now be formally 
presented. 

Elements 

The elements of the systems L and 0 are elements. 

Rules of formation 

T.l. The wffs of the systems L and 0 are wff. 

F.2 If A and B are wffs, so is CAB. 

Axioms 

(PC), (L.1), (L2), (L 200), (0.1), (02), (0 200), as given for the 

systems L and O , 

(LO 3) CpNLNp. 

Rules of inference 

3J.1. (a) Same rules as in the systems L and O, provided that 
only either p, q, r, p v , or p, $, t, p» - are 

vanableB in A , 

(6) 1- A -> b Aj, where A 1 is the result of replacing all 
occurrences in A of a variable of the system L (an L- 
vanable) by any wff B containing only L-vanables, 
and all occurrences of the corresponding O-vanable by 
the wff C which is the result of replacing all the L- 
vanables in B by the corresponding O-vanables, or 
of replacing any n variables m A by any m such wife, 
(o) If A is a theorem of the classical propositional calculus, 
then HAi, where A x is the result of replacing each 
occurrence in A of an L-vamable by the corresponding 
O-vanable, or replacing any n such L-vanables by the 
corresponding O-vanables 

R 2. Same rule as in the systems L and O. 

R 3. The rules R.3. of the systems L and 0. 

1 E. J. Lemmon and P Nowell-Smith, “Escapism* the logical basis of 
ethics ", Mtjtd, bcs (I960), 269-300 , this is directed against Pnor's essay of 
the same title, and Anderson op. at. 
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The rule of substitution It 1. is complicated, but its effect is quite 
simple. It allows substitution on variables of each sub-system, 
provided that the corresponding substitution is made on the cor- 
responding variable of the other sub-system if it is present , but if 
the formula in which substitution is to be made is a theorem of 
propositional calculus then dots may be introduced on each occur- 
rence of any variable occurring m it The considerations which 
were adduced in section 2 should make the reasons for this rule 
obvious. 

The special axiom (LO.3) is, I suggest, a logical truth in just the 
same sense as that m which COpp is one, and informal justification 
of it would be exactly similar. I have adopted it as the strongest 
simple axiom connecting the two systems which I can find. There 
may well be others which are independent of it and also logically 
true , which they are I leave an open question. 

The following is a list of theorems which can be simply proved in 
LO I omit the proofs, which are elementary in all cases. M 
abbreviates NLN and P abbreviates NON, as usual. 

(LO.4) COpNLNp (LO 15) CCpqMCpq 

(LO.5) CNMpNOp (LO.16) COCpqMCpq 

(LO.6) CNMpNOp (LO.17) CCpqCLpMq 

(LO.7) COpCNMpq (LO.18) GOCpqCLpMq 

(LO.8) COpCNMpq (LO 19) CNMCpqNGPpOq 

(LO.9) CNMpCpq (LO 20) CNMCpqNCPpi 

(LO.10) CNMpCpq (LO 21) CNMCpqN GpOq 

(LO.ll) CpCNMpq (L0.22) CLCpqCOpPp 

(LO.12) CpCNMpi (LO 23) CNPCpqNCMpLq 

and various other “ paradoxes ” (LO 24) CNCpqNCMpLq 
(LO.13) GLpp (LO 25) CNCpdKMpMNq 

(LO.14) CLpPp (L0.26) GONCpqKMpMNq 

6. Further developments. Quantifiers could now be introduced. 
A two-sorted functional calculus would have to be used, with one 
sort of variable having expressions referring to persons as permitted 
substituents and the other sort having expressions referring to 
situations (occasions). As I have suggested, an eventual aim of 
this development would be a definition of 0 (of normative and 
moral concepts) in terms of imperatives and quantification, so that 
Op would be displayed as some appropriate universally quantified 
imperative 

Mauit Fisher 

University of Khartoum 
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"We speak of understanding why something is the case, how a trick is 
done, when to keep silent, what a person is saying or doing and so on. 
and a question can be raised as to what, if anything, these seemingly 
different expressions have in common. In other words, it can be 
asked whether the various senses of “ understand '* have a family 
resemblance and, if so, what the family is. 

One answer to this question is suggested in The Concept of Mind 
(pp. 51-60). Professor Eyle discusses that sense of understanding 
which is roughly equivalent to following what someone is saying 
or doing, and he argues that understanding, in this specific sense, is 
a “ part of knowing hmu ” because the “ knowledge that is required 
for understanding intelligent performances of a specific kind is some 
degree of competence in performances of that kind Now it may 
well be that Ryle does not intend to generalise from the specific 
sense he discusses to the concept as a whole, but there is certainly a 
temptation to do so since it is natural to assume that, if a concept 
has different senses, more or less systematic connections will hold 
among them, 1 and a family connection with “knowing how “ 
ensures respectability. 

Unfortunately, however, a close relationship with “ knowing how ’’ 
is not easy to establish for the more general senses of understandin g 
why, how and so on. Imagine the case of a person who inquires why 
salt is scattered on the pavement in icy weather and is told that salt 
lowers the temperature at which water will freeze. If the person then 
understands, it is plausible to elatm that this is because he has been 
given information which enables him to connect the matter with his 
existing knowledge. It is true, of course, that he now knows how to 
account for the scattering of salt, but this is only to say that he is able 
to make use of what he has been told and believes to be the case. 
Similarly, if the conjuror explains where he put the penny that 
disappeared, we understand because, having been told, we know 
that the penny went up his sleeve. It may be argued that we also 
know how to do the trick. But what does knowing how to * mean 
m this case? It cannot amount to being able to do the trick since a 
person does not necessarily acquire the ability to do sleight-of-hand 
]ust from being shown how to do the trick, and, if “ knowing how to ’* 
involves no more than knowing how the trick is done, it is a knowing 
that which is involved. 

Analysis of these general senses of “ understanding ’’ seems to 
suggest, then, that the concept belongs to the knowing thn' family. 
Moreover, Ryle’s specific sense can also be claimed as a relative. 
The ability to follow what a person is saying is indeed a skill acquired 
by imitation and practice. But this plausible piece of learning theory 
must not be allowed to displace the epistemological contention 


I Cf. Aristotle, HtSaphtsrts, 1003a2I-bl9. 
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that the skill depends on a person’s knowledge Indeed, facility m 
the exercise of this basic skill vanes directly in proportion to a 
person’s knowledge. To follow (or conduct) a conversation about 
servicing a motor-car engine a person must have knowledge of engines 
and the more he knows of them the better he will follow. And this 
has general application to all communication. To use language with 
understanding it is necessary to possess concepts, and the possession 
of concepts, however it may govern our skulk, is itself basically a 
function of our knowledge that. Similarly, our ability to understand 
what someone is doing when he plays trump depends on the extent 
to which we possess the relevant concepts, or, m other words, on our 
knowledge of the terms, rules and strategies of the game. Hence, it 
is at least arguable that Ryle’s specific sense of “ understand ” is 
akin to the more general senses, since it too seems logically dependent 
on our knowledge that. 

It may be objected here, however, that I am deceived by the 
“ intellectualist legend” that before we can operate intelligently 
we must have planned theoretically, or that to understand a person’s 
words and actions we must make inferences from overt performances 
to internal processes, or from our own internal processes to corres- 
ponding internal processes in others. But I do not think the claim 
that understanding is a form of knowing that and not of knowing how 
is “ intellectualist ” m this vicious sense Moreover, I believe that 
any plausibility the charge may possess is based on a conflation of 
two distinctions, each of which has a prvma fame acceptability. The 
conflation is of the distinction between knowing how and knowing 
that, and the distinction between the dispositional and the ocourrent 
or episodic analyses of knowing. 

The objection assumes that a person who claimed that understand- 
ing is a form of knowing (hat would also give an episodic analysis of 
knowing that. But this is not necessarily so . the claim that under- 
standing is a form of knowing that is logical ly distinct from the claim 
that, when we understand, a senes of occult episodes is occuriing* 
I cannot follow what a person is saying unless I know what his words 
and phrases mean, but I do not necessarily rehearse this knowledge 
internally while I listen, although I may do so if the language is one 
in which I am not fluent or the subject involves unfanuhai jargon. 
In a similar manner, a person may watch a game with understanding 
without inferring from overt moves to occult events in the minds of 
the players, but he cannot watch with understan ding unless he knows 
what moves are standard or what relationship holds among the 
players m a team or what the object of the game is. It is true, as 
Ryle says, that he may pick up the rules or the standard moves 
without formal learning. But knowing that something is the case 
does not always involve formally learning it ; not all knowledgeable 
people are scholars. 

dispositional analysis of knowing that is developed by H H Price 
in Thnhng and Experience 
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If knowing that admits of a dispositional analysis, however, it may 
he thought possible to assimilate it to knowing how. Mr J. Hartland- 
Swann, for example, claims that a person who knows that something 
is the case has the capacity to state correctly what is the case, and 
he argues from this premise to the conclusion that knowing that can 
be unpacked into knowing how. 1 As Hartland-Swann admits, how- 
ever, “ . . . many people will find it difficult to bebeve that ‘ know- 
ing that the earth is round ’ is ultimately on a par with * knowing how 
to swim, ” (p. 60). But there is a disparity, he thinks, only because 
different kinds of capacity are involved. The difference between the 
capacities is precisely this, however, that the second rests on a 
basis of muscular skills and reflexes whereas the first rests on a basis 
of knowledge that something is the case. In short, the first is not 
fundamentally an example knowing how but of knowing that, and to 
lump both together as “ capacities ” is to obscure this important 
difference 

Yet, even if the “ knowing that ” analysis of understanding neither 
entails the intellectualist legend ” nor reduces to a higher-order 
“ knowing how ” analysis, it has still to satisfy two other criteria 
mentioned by Ryle : it must be able to account for partial under- 
standing and for misunderstanding. 

Ryle points out that a person can ba called “ part-trained ” but 
not “ part-informed ”, and he nses this non-parallelism between the 
concept of knowing how and tbe concept of knowing that to support 
Lis account of understanding ; for we can certainly have a partial 
understanding of something (p. 59). Ryle does noto, however, that 
we can speak of a person ns having partial knowledge “ in the special 
sense of his having knowledge of a part of a body of facts or truths 

But it is this “ special sense ” of partial knowledge which is in fact 
relevant to an analysis of partial understanding. The knowledge 
involved in understanding is not just a knowledge of this or that, 
but a systematic knowledge. And if a full understanding of some- 
thing thus involves knowing all about it. it seems reasonable to say 
that a partial understanding involves knowing a bit about it. A 
person with a partial understanding of an event or a discussion mar 
know all about some aspects of it, or something about the whole 
of it, but lus partial understanding is still a knowing that. 

A similar account is possible for misunderstanding. A person mis- 
understands why something is so because of false or inadequate in- 
formation. If he is to bo enlightened, his information must be cor- 
rected or extended, and only when ho has attained some degree of 
systematic knowledge can we say that ho now understands t h* re 
So, too, misunderstanding of what was said or done rponwes ft>* r - 
euro corrected or elaborated information or the rcmovil «? : * > 
assumptions. 

It should be noted in conclusion, that I am no* d“*r me t<> .* 5 *n 
mg how may bo an aid to understanding : kro- m • 1 nw •*» '■ . 

1 Av Ai alyris oj Ki pi i» *\ f r ‘1 'I * 
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machine may be a help in understanding how the machine works. Nor 
am Z denying that understanding may often reveal itself as a knowing 
how : an understanding of the Highway Code may he revealed mskdfnl 
driving. My contention is rather that it is only m so far as knowing 
how can he analysed in terms of knowing that that understanding may 
be regarded as knowing how. But since, like Ryle, I do not thmlr 
that knowing how can always be folly analysed into knowing that, I 
have argued that understanding is a branch of the knowing fiat family. 

Glasgow University R. S. Dowkxe 



PROFESSOR BERLIN ON 
'NEGATIVE FREEDOM’ 

Professor Isaiah Berlin, in his monograph Two Concepts of Liberty, 
defines negative freedom, as being left “ to do or be what one wants 
to do or be without interference by other persons”. Three arguments 
are offered in defence of this definition. 

Berlin argues, first, that freedom entails the absence of coercion 
or of enslaving circumstances. Both terms as ordinarily used entail 
the presence or absence of deliberate human interference (see p. 7) 
Therefore, freedom entails the presence or absence of deliberate human 
interference. But this arguments both misleading and beside thepomt. 

One could just as easily, and just as correctly, point out that 
1 freedom as ordinarily used, entails absence of constraint or 
obstruction. Both terms entail the presence or absence of inter- 
ference, but not necessarily human interference The abyss which 
prevents one from getting to his intended destination is a constraint, 
but not a form of coercion. 

This merely points up the fact that discussion of ordinary use 
cuts no ice either way as far as this concept is concerned. For the 
problem is one of introducing a theoretical concept, 'negative 
freedom which is suitable for theoretical consideration of those 
moral and political perplexities which generate the need for the 
expression in the first place To the extent that we place a premium 
on communication, departure from ordinary meanings ought to be 
avoided. But discussion of use is a waste of time. 

Berlin's second argument is that his definition corresponds to 
what representative liberal-utilitarian theorists have meant by 
freedom It may or may not be tone that Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, 
James Mill, and J. S. Mill (to mention only a few of the more impor- 
tant political philosophers that Berlin probably has in mind) used 
‘ freedom ’ in a specified way. If they did, it may have been because 
their main concerns or problems were narrower ones than those we 
do or should consider today. This remains to be determined. 

In foot, Berlin oversimplifies their use. While it is true that the 
liberal theorists he has in mind were primarily concerned with 
problems connected with the use and abuse of power, there is nothing 
in their theories which would have compelled them so to restrict 
their attention. Leonard Hobhouse argued this point very well in 
his little volume, Liberalism. It happens that the use and abuse of 
power was the problem of their age according to their moral and 
empirical lights Hence, they tended to restrict their attention to 
problems involving human interference. But times have changed. 
Today obstructions to the human will which have little or nothing 
to do with the community’s pattern of power relations have attracted 
the attention of liberal theorists 

This point bnngs us to 'Berlin’s third argument He argues that 
negative freedom is involved in the answer to the question, “ "What 
is the area within which the subject — a person or a group of persons — 
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is or should be left to do or be what he wants to do or be, -without 
interference by other persons 1 ” If this is the only question to 
which use of negative freedom is relevant, then Berlin's definition is 
entirely justified. The tacit claim that this is the only question does 
mdeed underlie muoh that Berlin says in his monograph. But is 
this a legitimate presupposition? 

Berhn is correct in arguing that concern with power lies at the 
heart of traditional liberalism, and that departing from this tradition 
is fraught with periL The fact that m many places the abuse of 
power is no longer as obvious as it once was does not diminish the 
danger — quite the reverse. What those who rule, in a very wide 
sense of ‘ rule’ , were once able to achieve through the brutal use of 
instruments of force and violence, they are today often able to 
achieve through more subtle, but still barbarous, manipulation and 
use of organizational sanctions. The creation of great concentra- 
tions of economic, political, social, and even educational power 
today threaten essential liberties as mnoh, if not more, than control 
of physical force once did m tyrannical monarchies. If anything, 
it seems to me that Berhn is not sufficiently radical in his exposure 
of these threats to our essential liberties. 

But even admitting this, it is not at all clear that the problems 
which involve use of negative freedom end there Traditional liberal 
concern with the problem of power developed within a world m 
which scarcity of material resources was the rule. No nation had 
achieved anything like the degree of material welfare which today 
exists in nations like the United States, Western Germany, England, 
France and the Soviet Union. Consequently, some traditional 
liberals came to accept the framework of scarce resources as given 
From the point of view of constructing a political programme, they 
were not particularly concerned about those obstructions to the 
exercise of human will which were due to the scarcity of material 
resources For them, the problem of poverty was a problem which 
had to be dealt with through thrift, hard work, philanthropy, and 
a tragic view of the human situation. For other traditional liberals, 
the problem of scarcity was one which would be solved automatically, 
once the mechanisms of a free market economy had been given a 
chance to function. Their pobcy mm was to eliminate interference 
with those mechanisms. Thus two groups of thought developed, 
one which was based on dismal pessimism, the other on a kind of 
patient optimism — neither thought positive governmental remedies 
possible or desirable. Eventually, some of these theorists came to 
acoept the socialist insistence that the exercise of eoonomio and 
political power was relevant, and was a proper object of social 
pobcy. But they stopped short of any concern with interference 
which could not be aocounted for in terms of deliberate exercise of 
power. 

Today an incredibly large material gap has opened between certain 
nationsi-for example, the United States and India. To focus 
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exclusively on power relations — on forms of deliberate human 
interference — is to conceal or deny the obligation that many feel 
Americans owe to Indians in virtue of this disparity. For Indians 
are made unfr ee by their poverty — though not unfr ee in Berlin's 
restricted sense. They lack material resources This lack obstructs 
fulfilment of legitimate desires. But these obstructions are not due 
to any deliberate human interference m the affairs of Indiana — unless 
failure to meet or even recognize an obligation is regarded as a form 
of deliberate human interference 

The crucial theoretical point can be put in the following way. 
The distinguishing principles of liberalism are human rights. The 
formulation of any hberal right essentially involves use of the concept, 
freedom (In Berlin’s terms, negative freedom ) The basic moral 
issue is, “ What is the proper scope of basic human rights? Should 
they be restricted to cover only human interferences? Or should 
they embrace forms of non-human and inadvertent interference as 
well? ” "Those who think that forms of non-human and inadvertent 
interference should be included within their scope will not be satisfied 
with Berlin’s definition. 

If the scope of rights is broadened m the way suggested, then 
important practical consequences would follow. For example, 
within a nation it might confer an obligation to develop a river valley 
so that floods are prevented and electrical power obtained. As 
between nations it would entail that provision of capital and food by 
a wealthy nation to a poor one would be, not simply a matter of 
prudence or chanty, but of nght and corresponding obligation 

There are passages in Berlin’s monograph which seem to imply a 
much less restricted and more complex notion of negative freedom 
than the one I have attributed to him. For example, he argues that 
if someone who holds a social and economic theory which explains 
a person’s lack of mental or physical capacity m terms of arrange- 
ments made by human beings, then he can appropriately describe 
the lack as an absence of negative freedom. But either tins qualifica- 
tion does not dispense with the criterion of deliberate human inter- 
ference, as ordinarily understood, or it makes Berlin’s insistence on 
the deliberate human factor incomprehensible and morally trivial. 
But the entire thrust of Berlin's monograph conflicts with a trivial 
interpretation. That is, the significant restriction he seems to place 
on the meaning of ‘ negative freedom ’ coheres both with his “ foxi- 
ness ” and with his strongly critical attitude towards extension of 
state power. But I think also there is an element of profound 
confusion m this aspect of his analysis. My mam aim has simply 
been to expose what Berlin's analysis tends to obscure in order to 
highlight the g enuine moral alternatives involved in this conceptual 
choice 

Vmvemty of Michigan 


A S Kaufman 
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A note in a recent issue of Mind sees a petilio principii in the argu- 
ment of St. Thomas Aquinos against an infinite series of movents. 
In that argument the observablo movents ore described as movenlia 
seounda. But the serial order understood in the description “second’ ’ 
does not allow for the possibility of an infinite sorios of moved mov- 
ents. Tho argument therefore presupposes what it undertakes to 
prove, namely, that thoro is a first movent m the senes. 1 

No one would quarrel with this critique just m itself, absolved 
os it stands from any concrete background of place and time. But 
does it at oil come to grips with the argument of Aquinas in the 
argument’s own medieval setting 5 Is it not transferring the 
demonstration to a quite alien plane of abstract logic, a plane on 
which the argument was n ever meant to function 1 Most philosophers 
at the present timo, as Ryle* has notod m ono of Ins apt similes, 
wouldliken their activities to tho work of tho cartographer rather than 
to that of the detective. But was this tho oaso with the medioval 
thinkers, and m particular with St. Thomas 5 Did Aquinas look upon 
metaphysics as plotting the contours of concepts, or as searching for 
some one who did something 5 Tho descriptions m places like tho 
Proem to the Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle bIiow 
definitely enough that ho regarded metaphysics as a search for the 
ultimate causes of things, causes that at least in part existed separ- 
ately from tho material world As a Christian he was convinced m 
advance that tho primary movent of things was the God ho aocoptod 
on faith But, like the dotectivo already psychologically convinced 
of the identity of the murderer, ho was Booking metaphysical proof 
that would stand up in a philosophic courtroom. As clues, there lay 
before him sensible things and their real movement m tho external 
world 

In the Aristotelian example, a stone was being pushed along by a 
cane, tho cane m turn being propelled by a hand. Any othor instance 
of something aotually boing moved would have served St Thomas 
just as- well. Aristotle’s (PA., III l,200b25 ff.) analysis had shown 
that any movement is of its very naturo m potency to something 
furthor. Therefore, Aquinas tin VII Phys , loot. 1, Leonine no. 6} 
interprets, movement is something essentially dependent. It cannot 
have a “ first ” or primary instance in its own order. This inherent 
imperfection gives anything affooted by movement, and so any 
moved movent, a secondary status as a movent Whether a 
particular series of moved movents is finite or infinite m number, is 
beside the point. Mathematical order doos not enter into tho roason 
for the status of these movents os secondary. Whether they are hrsti 

1 C. F J. Williams, “ Hie autem non eat proccdere tn vnfmxtnm . 

^Mhlbort Rybf“Tho Theory of Meaning ”, in British Philosophy m the 
Mid-Gentury, od C. A. Mace (London, 1057), p. 204 
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ox thud or fourth, or millionth in serial order, or whether m an 
infinit e senes they have no sanal number at all, they are all moventia 
secunda as St. Thomas understood the expression. 

'Whether the senes of moved movents had a beginning in time or 
will have an end m time, is indifferent to the argument of Aquinas. 
Nor would he have anything against indefinitely continued substitu- 
tion of one moved movent for another. 1 A man could have been 
driving the car that went into the ditch just as well as the woman. 
On the basis of the closing passages in De Aetermtate Mvndi, St. 
Thomas would not see any philosophical objection to an actually 
infinite number of men and women on hand to take over in turn the 
wheel. The “ endless alternatives of sufficient causes ” (Williams, 
p. 403) do not in any way affect his argument No matter how 
auto-mobile or even automotive the horseless carnage may be, it 
needs a chauffeur to make it go. The chauffeur decides freely to 
dnve it , still according to St. Thomas, 2 his free will needs a mover of 
infinite efficacy to move it into act. The “ microscopic " (Williams, 
p. 405} act of human free will requires a prior movent just as much as 
does necessitated movement. In fact, on account of its Bpecial 
mdetennmation, it requires the movent even more. Considerations 
like this show how different from the modem outlook is the approach 
of Aquinas to these problems. Yet his approach has to be respected 
if his argument is at all to be understood. 

The result of the argument is that any movement in each and all of 
the moved movents, whether they are finite or infinite in number, has 
to be caused ultimately by a movent that remains unmoved m causing 
the motion. Because unmoved, it initiates movement absolutely and 
not in virtue of any prior movent. It may therefore be denominated 
“ &8t movent ”. For Anstotle there were many such, for St. Thomas 
only one. That is a further issue, but it indicates profound difference 
between the approach of Anstotle and the approach of Aquinas The 
point immediately decided by the argument now m question, 
however, is that any series — whether finite or infinite — of moved 
movents requires an unmoved movent that is outside their whole 
order. In the case of a mathematical senes, the parallel would be 
that a mathematical succession, whether finite or infinite, has to be 
thought by a mathematician who, as the thinker, remains outside the 
whole order of the mathematical entities in the series 

The Summa Theologiae is of course just a summa. It restates 
arguments in summary fashion. In this particular instance the 
argument summarized is given at groater length in the earlier 
Summa contra Gentiles (I, 13), with references to its Aristotelian 

1 “ Hence it is not impossible that man bo engendered by man in infini- 
tum” Summa Theologiae, I, 40, 2, ad 7m The Contra CaAikr, I, J.t 
^ jeon i no )> v. XIII, p 33blO, concedes that the argument is " mo-t 
efficacious ” when the perpetual senes of moved movents, as understood bj 
Anstotle, is admitted Of. In VIII Phys , loot 2, Leonine no 4. 

• Contra Q entiles, m, 80 ; Summa Theologiae, 1, 83, 1, ad 3m ; I-II. it*, 4e. 
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sources. In the commentaries of St. Thomas upon those Aristotelian 
passages his actual meaning has to he sought, and laboriously. 
There the force of the notions “ first ” and “ secondary ” m regard to 
movents is explained m terms of entitative dependence and in- 
dependence, not in terms of mathematical order. In that setting the 
notions do not at all preclude the philosophical possibility of an 
infinite series of moved movents. Bather, they remain entirely 
compatible with such a series 

People who recognize the validity of this argument of Aquinas 
today — and they are legion — face serious challenges from modem 
philosophy. They have to establish the detective rather than 
cartographic nature of metaphysics They have to show that human 
thought commences not from anything interior to its own workings 
like a Kantian phenomenon, but from sensible things that have being 
m themselves in an external world. But one thing the upholders of 
the argument do not have to presuppose is the impossibility of an 
infinite series of moved movents. What they have to request is 
that the argument of Aquinas be not placed in the setting of a non- 
existential metaphysics like that of Aristotle, nor on the abstract 
plane of modern logic. It has to be examined according to the 
function of metaphysics m the procedure of St. Thomas himself. 
Bor Aquinas “ the logician considers the way of predicating, and not 
the thing’s existence The metaphysician, on the other hand, is 
“ a philosopher who seeks the existence of things ”, and who there- 
fore seeks causes that are entirely outside the formal notion of the 
thing, namely the motive and the one who did the deed . 1 
Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto 

J. Owens, C.Ss.R. 

1 “ Logions emm considerat modum praedicandi, et non existentiam rei. 

. . . Sed philosophuB qui existentiam quaent rerum, finem vel agentem, 
oum smt extnnseca, non comprehendit sub quod quid erat esse ” In VII 
Melaph , lect 17, Catbala-Spiazzi no 1658. 



PROFESSOR AMBROSE ON PROOF 

I wish to comment on that part of Professor Ambrose’s paper 1 
which begins (p. 439), “ ... it will be enlightening to note certain 
facts about sentences expressing necessary propositions, i e the land 
of propositions figuring withm mathematics”. I want to suggest 
that her explanations of how necessary propositions figure m mathe- 
matics are not all convincing. 

Ambrose says at least one odd thing about necessary propostions, 
and she does not, perhaps, say enough about them She says, 
“ If the phrase * heptagon constructed with straight edge and com- 
pass ’ did not have a descriptive use, then it would describe some- 
thing which would falsify a necessary proposition.” But I do not 
know of any use of “ necessary proposition ” in connection with 
which one sensibly speaks of “ something which would falsify a 
necessary proposition”, and Ambrose does not explain what she 
takes a necessary proposition to be. In fact, since she does not explain 
and since this concept figures so essentially in this part of her paper 
it is worthwhile pointing out that what it is never emerges from her 
discussion. It is, except for one characteristic, featureless 

Necessary propositions, in this account, are distinguishable from 
other kinds, hut their only distinguishing feature seems to be that they 
signify that the words in the sentence expressing them have a use 
if this sentence occurs as the last line of a proof Consider three 
statements on page 440 

(1) To know the truth-value of what is expressed by a sentence 
terminating the statement of proof is to know what is expressed. 

One could also say, quite evidently without any loss to any 
mathematician • 

(1') To see the colour of the sentence terminating the statement 
of proof is to know what is expressed. 

(2) What proposition this combination of words asserts we do 
not know, nor therefore whether " odd perfect number ” has a 
use 

We may as well say 

(2') What colour this combination of words has we do not know, 
nor therefore whether “ odd perfect number ” has a use. 

(3) Prior to findin g out whether its descriptive part [There are 
no odd perfect numbers] has a use he does not know what the pro- 
position is which is expressed by it, whether an impossible or necess- 
ary one 

Or, 

(3') Pnor to finding out whether its desonptive part has a use 
he does not know whether the sentence is red or green. 

1 Alice Ambrose, “ Proof and the Theorem Proved ”, Hero, October 
1959, p. 435. 
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Ambrose then declares that (3) and (1) are good reasons for saying 
that one understands after proof something different from what one 
understands beforehand. This is evidently true if all that is meant 
is that one understands that the statement is provable, but she, I 
think, means to say more. One also understands after reading a 
defective proof something different than one understood beforehand, 

A proposition gains acceptance after it is proved, and one may 
regard it differently, hut Ambrose has not shown how, or that it 
acquires sense, or even a different sense, after proof. The sense of a 
mathematical proposition is not the same as its acceptance. One 
may object that although one learns from the fact that the proof 
exists, that the proposition is a theorem, this is something one now 
knows about the proposition, just as one knows something about a 
statement when he knows it to be true. Ambrose’s statement that 
"... only after proof do we understand a sentence in effect merely 
restricts the scope of the word ' understand ’ ” seems to just beg the 
question. 

■Wittgenstein said, “ * Understanding a mathematical proposition ’ 
— that is a very vague concept 1 ”, But granting this vagueness we 
do not say that a man who can correctly define the words of a 
theorem, is familiar with its grammatical structure, and has been 
assured of its truth, by divine revelation or Borne other means, 
necessarily understands the theorem. It would seem that hiB under- 
standing of a theorem is guaranteed only by his sure understanding 
of the body of the proof. This is certainly more pertinent to under- 
standing a proof than the simple knowledge that there is a proof 
I am sure, further, that any account of how a mathematical statement 
acquires Bense must he stated in terms of the naturalness of the tie 
between the statement and the rest of the mathematical system 
This naturalness guarantees acceptance of the theorem. The outer 
boundary of naturalness is, of course, set by the heat of mathemati- 
cians’ disputes 

Richard Scheeb 

South Dakota State College 

1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Remarks an the Foundations of Mathematics, 
p 155. 



MRS. NICHOLSON ON SCIENCE AND MORALITY 


(Mind, Ixix, April, 1960, pp 259-262) 

Mrs. Nicholson objects to my view that “ a conceptual frame-work 
deserves to be called cognitive if it helps us to discover or to become 
aware of some important or interesting features of experience” 
on the grounds that the epithets “ important ” and " interesting ” 
are of primarily subjootive significance This is not necessarily the 
case. IVhen a scientific academy issues a statement that the scientist 
X has made an important or interesting discovery the words " im- 
portant ” or “ interesting ” certainly do not have a mere subjective 
significance. Eor the academy is apparently m possession of evidence 
why this discovery is presumed to be important or of interest 
This evidence is likely to be in harmony with all the objective stand- 
ards of scientific achievement currently accepted in the world of 
science. Hence to say that every time the words “ important ” or 
"interesting” are used one is entitled to regard the proposition 
containing them as only subjectively significant is a mistake (As 
another example consider an official pronouncement of the type . 
" The Parhament considers this issue of utmost importance for the 
safety of the country.”) The use of these words indicates that the 
claims made can be fully justified and verified in the light of the 
presently available knowledge in that particular area It would 
be wasteful and pedantic always to include all of the evidence and 
justification which is actually at our disposal. 

Mrs Nicholson rightly insists that a choice of a conceptual frame- 
work in terms of which phenomena — physical events and human 
actions — are explained and appraised is not a matter of taste. It 
is a matter of fact whether a given framework is successful m accom- 
plishing certain desired ends. Thus if the farmer’s aim is to predict 
reliably future events, we may find out which framework (scientific, 
astrological, magical) helps him better to achieve that aim Neverthe- 
less, the choice of the framework is a hypothetical imperative, 
because it depends on the prior desire to be successful m predicting 
and controlling certain events Mrs Nicholson recognises this m 
saying that “ it will be more rational for him, if he wishes to be a 
successful farmer, to adopt a scientific framework ” (italics mine). 

A part of being rational in this context is to co mmi t oneself to 
scientific fanning, to recognize that the scientific attitude is prefer- 
able to any other. And tins is a matter of choice, of recognizing that 
rationality prescribes the adoption of the scientific framework. 
Thus it is not a matter of taste whether to adopt the scientific 
framework, if one is already committed to the mm of understanding 
and controlling natural events. But this latter commitment must 
be presupposed and is the result of choice, rational ohoice, no doubt. 

I agree with Mrs Nicholson that it would be inconsistent to accept 
conflicting frameworks. Bnt she does not show that the moral and 
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scientific frameworks conflict. She only brings np tie su ggestion 
tlmt tlie problem of freedom might cause difficulties and show that 
the principles of the two frameworks conflict : “ One of the prob- 
lems confronting the moral philosopher is that of reco nciling the 
moral prerequisite of freedom with the deterministic framework of 
many scientists and philosophers.” One of the «i™<; of mv *' Science 
and Morality ” was to show that this argument involves a fundamen- 
tal confusion. The question of freedom cannot be a source of con- 
flict because in adopting a scientific framework one also makes a 
free decision. What does it mean to say that a scientist has a deter- 
ministic framework ® It means that he is looking for causal con- 
nections among the phenomena he is investigating. Bnt does he 
understand his own activity as a scientist in purelv causal terms * 
I do not think he does. If he did he would not be a scientist, i e. a 
man who believes that he can rationally discr imina te between good 
and bad scientific procedures, between fruitful and unfruitfnl 
hypotheses and theories. Part of his activity as a scientist is to 
criticize scientific explanations which do not seem to come up to 
the desirable standards of verification, confirmation, etc. 

It is true that scientists " promise to offer causal explanations of 
our motives and actions, as well as of physical phenomena Bnt 
do they also promise to offer causal explana tions of scientific ex- 
planations 1 Tf they were satisfied with mere causal accounts of 
scientific explanations they would be utterly misunderstanding 
their own activity, which always involves the use of some pre- 
supposed rational standards. What I am suggesting is that the prob- 
lem of freedom lies, so to speak, in back of both science and morality, 
and cannot be a wedge separating the two areas of rational discrimi- 
nation In offering a scientific explanation a man manifests some 
degree of freedom from antecedent determining causes, and so does 
a man who offers a moral justification. Both presuppose and appeal 
to some appropriate norms which may or mav not be acceptable to 
the persons addressed. 

I suggest that the pot (science) c ann ot call the kettle (morality) 
black, because both are “ tainted ’’ by the " problem of freedom 1 - 
Furthermore, I suspect that the principles of science could not be 
shown to conflict with principles of morality (unlike two different 
scientific or moral frameworks) in virtue of the feet that their 
domains are different. Science deals with what is, while morality 
deals with what is to be done. We often argue at cross purposes 
because we confuse the two domains. Bnt there is no reason why 
we should not try to be rational in both of them at the same time. 


Rice University 
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In his article on Moore’s ethical views in the October number of 
Mind, 1961, Broad refers to Moore’s statement m the Schilpp volume 
that he was strongly inclined to hold that, when a person says “ X is 
right,” he is not asserting anything that could be true or false, and 
to Moore’s further admission that he could not say whether his own 
inclination to hold this view was stronger or weaker than his inclina- 
tion to retain his old view. 1 I think I ought to mention that Moore 
completely retracted this statement in the later years of his life (and 
here Blankhard would confirm what I say). Moore told me orally 
that he still held to his old view, and further that he could not 
imagine whatever in the world had induced him to say that he waB 
almost equally inclined to hold the other view. How far he stall 
was from Stevenson was brought out stall more strikingly in the 
course of the conversation when he Baid he thought that true judg- 
ments of intrinsic value were all “logically necessary”. (They 
would of course have to he synthetio a -pnon on his view ) I do not 
remember precisely when this conversation took place, hut I have no 
doubt it was in the last five years or so of his life 

Cambridge University A C Ewing 


WITTGENSTEIN AND THE VIENNA CIRCLE 

1 white in order to correct a factual mistake inMrK W Rankin's 
otherwise excellent review in Mind, vol baa. No 281, of * The 
Philosophy of C D Broad ’ in what I may call * Schilpp’s Libraiy 
of Moribund Philosophers ’ 

At the end of the first paragraph of page 123 Mr Rankin speaks 
of ‘ the factually inept quip (pp ’811-812) which moves him ’ 
(CD B ) ‘ as late as 1955 to identify Wittgenstein with the Vienna 
Circle ’ In the next sentence he adds * ‘ A legitimate lack of 
sympathy with his younger colleagues does not mitigate this degree 
of misrepresentation . 5 

May I say that this is a complete mare’s nest? I very much doubt 
whether the ' quip ’ in question (which is explicitly concerned with 
pbenomenah sis, and refers only obliquely to Wittgenstein) can reason- 
ably be made to hear the inference which Mr Rankin draws from it. 
But, however that may be, I was well aware that Wittgenstein would 
mve indignantly repudiated membership of, or affiliation with, 
the Vienna Cade, and I had not the faintest intention of suggesting 
anything to the contrary 

University of Cambridge C D Broad 

1 S&nd > to!. 70, p. 443. 
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Modes of Referring and the Problem of Umverscds. By D. S. 

Shwaydeb. University of CaMomia Press, 1961. Pp z+ 164. 

The first two chapters of Mr. Shwayder’s monograph axe devoted to 
a general discussion of reference In the third chapter he seekB to 
elucidate the notion of a property — in his own rather specialised 
sense of this word — by discussing the nature and conditions of 
reference to properties In the fourth and last chapter he applies 
the same method to the elucidation of the notion of a natural 
number. 

Mr. Shwayder loads every nft of his subject with classifications, 
distinctions, technical terms and their definitions. It is not always 
easy to follow the course of the exposition, earned as it is by a 
special terminology not always clearly explained But the book, 
though baffling at some points, is continuously interesting and in 
parts excellent. 

Minor difficulties with Mr Shwayder’s definitions begin at the 
very outset. He introduces the phrase “ ostensible referring ex- 
pression ”, abbreviated as “ o.r.e.” (p. 7), and appears to oscillate 
between two definitions of it According to one definition an ex- 
pression is an o r.e if it is “ customarily used ” with a certain 
“ ostensible purpose ” (mz the purpose of referring to an object) or 
if the “ rules of language ” make it " available ” for use with tlua 
purpose According to the other, an expression is an o.r.e only on 
those occasions on whioh it is actually being used with this ostensible 
purpose An expression will be an o r.e. in the first sense if it is 
“ cut out ” to be an o.r e in the second. The definition of “ refer- 
ring expression ” (“ r e ”) does not, I think, suffer from this kind 
of ambiguity. To be an r.e., an expression must be successfully 
used to refer to some object. This does not, I think, mean . once an 
r e , always an r e One and the same expression, I take it, could, 
without change of sense, be an re on some occasions and not on 
others 

To understand these definitions, we must know what counts as 
success in referring. Two conditions are laid down by Mr Shwayder, 
in terms of existence and identification. It must be the case that 
there is something being referred to and it must be the case that the 
expression used identifies the thing being referred to It is far from 
dear what Mr Shwayder means by ‘ identify ’1 A preliminary 
oonfusion might anse from the fact that m a footnote on page 5 Mr. 
Shwayder writes “ The word ‘ a ’ as in * a (certain specifio but I 
cannot or do not care to specify which) man called this afternoon^ 
provides another rather interesting device for forming res 
Success, with this use of ' a man dearly does not require that the 
expression identifies the object referred to as the particular man he 
is. So it seems that we must take it that the requirement of identifi- 
cation iB her^ satisfied by the specification of the kind o£ object to 
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which the particular object spoken of belongs. But then it is 
absolutely clear from the body of Mr. Shwayder’s work that he 
normally understands success in referring to require a sort of 
identification which the illustrated use of ‘ a man ’ implicitly dis- 
claims the ability or will to provide So it looks as if Mr. Shwayder 
will have either {a) to give up counting such expressions as ‘ a man ’ 
as o r e s or (6) to distinguish two kinds of r.e.s and say either (i) that 
his identifying requirement holds only for one of these kinds or (u) 
that there are two kinds of identifying requirement, one for each 
kind of re. To take either course under (6) will raise further 
questions about when and why something qualifies as an or.e. 
But in view of Mr. Shwayder’s general preoccupations, it seems best 
to ignore these questions and the footnote which prompts them, and 
to concentrate on the more stringent requirement for identification. 

Obscurities enough surround this notion. One might naturally 
suppose that the notion of identifying was essentially relative to the 
audience of a given speech-act, that when one’s o.r.e is indeed an 
r e., one succeeds m identifying the thing referred to for an audience. 
A speaker (jS) might be said to achieve this success if A (the audience), 
hearing S ’ s o r.e , thereupon knows which or what particular object 
is being spoken of by S. A might be said to know which or what 
particular object is being spoken of by 8 if mid only if there is an 
object that such (i) A has identifying knowledge of that object and 
(n) A further knows that that object is the object being spoken of 
by S ; and A has identifying knowledge of an object in the sense 
required at (i) if and only if there is a way or ways in which A is able 
to distinguish that object from all others (e.g. as falling uniquely 
under a certain description) such that the feature or features by 
which he is able to distinguish the object do not essentially include 
the feature of being currently spoken of by S. Here there are two 
broad possibilities (capable of further refinement and subdivision) 
which it is important to distinguish A may independently possess 
identifying knowledge of the objeot or he may glean such identifying 
knowledge from the speaker’s choice of ore, and of these two 
possibilities the first, I should maintain, is fundamental to the topic 
of identifying reference. 

Doe3 Mr Shwayder understand his identifying requirement m the 
sense of this notion of andience-relative identification which I have 
all too roughly sketched® It is hard to say. He says, indeed . 

We identify an object when we refer to it in such a way as to 
leave no question what we are referring to ” (p. 15). But we might 
leave a question in some min ds and not in others There is no 
expboit allusion to an audience, no bint , that where on audience has 
more than one member, an o.r e might be an r.e for some, and not 
for other, members of the audience. And if Mr. Shwaydor does, 
understand his identifying requirement in the way I have sketched, 
then it is a puzzkng fact that he chooses the terminology ho does 
choose to mark a certain distinction He distinguishes between 
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those references in malring which we exploit the presence of the 
object referred to (employing, perhaps, the demonstrative ‘ this ’), 
and those in which we do not ; and he names the former “ non- 
ldentifymg references ” (p. 18, n. 12). Again, on page 22, footnote 
16, he says : “ A reference to an object in a location does not ex- 
pressly identify the referent, but exploits its presence m the situ- 
ation.” In spite of this choice of terminology, he admits that such 
a reference “ does, in a certain sense, identify ” (p 18) But why 
only “ in a certain sense ”1 If my rough sketoh of the identifying 
requirement answers to Mr. Shwayder’s intentions, then such 
references, when successful, identify tout court. If not, then what 
is the central sense in which it is required of a successful o.r e that 
it identify* 

We might turn, for further hght on this question, to what Mr 
Shwayder says about “ locations ” and “ logically grounded in- 
dividuating features Mr. Shwayder distinguishes, quite cor- 
rectly to my mind, between identifying in the sense in which one 
who makes a successful reference identifies the object to which he 
refers, and identifying in the sense of making a statement of identify. 
He notes, correctly, that successful identification in the first sense 
does not necessarily rule out the need for identification in the second. 
(E.g. the fact that A knows who 8 is referring to by the expression 
' The man who opened the discussion yesterday ’ does not preclude 
A’ a asking who that man was, in the hope of being answered with an 
identity-statement.) Now Mr. Shwayder says that we can “ fix ” 
the first sense of ‘ identify ’ by reference to the notion of the “ loca- 
tion ” of an object (p. 15). A location, or ostensible location, of an 
object is explained as something that is “ determined ” by a " logic- 
ally grounded individuating feature ” (pp 15-16, 31) , and a logic- 
ally grounded individuating feature is something that is specified 
by an expression such that we know “ m point of logic ” that the 
expression applies, or refers, to at most one object. So such an 
expression will he “ location-determining There is more than a 
hin t, in Mr Shwayder’s writing to the effect that the fact that a 
given expression is location-determining, or a given feature a logically 
grounded individuating feature, is in some particularly intimate 
way connected with the “ metaphysioal category “ of the object, if 
any, to which it applies, or — in other words of his — -with the identify 
of the “ department of language ” to which talk of such objects 
belongs (cf. 16, 27, 30). But he does not elucidate this view and his 
examples scarcely support it Thus we might indeed say of such 
expressions as “ first prime number between 20 and 30 ” (p. 21) and 
“ smallest number, t, for which 2 2< + I is not prime ” (p. 20) that 
we know “ in point of logic ” that eaoh applies to at most one object. 
But the point of logic in question seems to relate, at least in part, to 
the expr«s«'CTi ‘first’ and to the superlative termination ‘-eat’, 
taken together with the grammatically singular number of the 
following noun. These indeed do belong to a class of expressions or 
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constructions (which includes also the word ‘only*, similarly 
followed) which make explicit claims to uniqueness m a certain 
respect , but they appear to be available for this purpose m con- 
nection with any " metaphysical category ” whatever. 

We must consider a little further what the role of these explicit 
uniqueness-clauners is m Mr Shawyder’s thinking at this point. 
Another form of example he gives ib the following. “ we may . . . 
uniquely locate a material object by establishing that at some parti- 
cular time it completely 1 occupied a certain region of space ” (p. 16) 
This seems a very remarkable way of uniquely locating a material 
object. (How would the region of space completely occupied at a 
certain time by, say, a certain chair be itself specified 7 ) And we 
might think that Mr Shwayder’s purposes would be equally well 
served by a description of the material object in question as the only 
material object of a certain kind in a certain region at a certain time 
If so, “ logically grounded individuating feature ” means no more 
in general than “ individuating feature ”, t.o. feature which can be 
truly ascribed to a certain object and to no other The word 
‘ only ’ simply serves to claim explicitly, with regard to a feature, 
that it is individuating We must note, however, with regard to 
certain features, that we cannot readily separate a bare uniqueness- 
claim from the specification of the feature m their case simply by 
detaching a single word or phrase (e g. * only ’). We can do this 
in the case of ‘ only man who has reached the top of Mt. Everest ’, 
wo cannot in the case of * first man to reach the top of Mt. Everest ’. 
Perhaps Mr. Shwayder mtends only those features for which this 
separation cannot be so effected to count as location-determining 
features Or perhaps, again, Mir Shwayder would not count either 
of these expressions as location-determining expressions in view of 
the position occupied in each by the proper name ‘ Mt Everest ’ we 
could scarcely say of either that we know “ m pomt of logic ” alone 
that it has at most one application 

In whatever way we construe “ looation-determming feature ”, 
we must inquire how Mr. Shwayder mtends to use this concept to 
“ fix ” the still problemaiao sense of * identify \ He m no way 
makes tbe intended connection explicit He can scarcely mean that 
an r e. has exphoity to specify a location-determining feature 
Proper names are admitted as central cases of o r.e.s and, hence, 
when successfully used, as central cases of r.e s Perhaps, m tm-mn 
of the notion of identifying for an audienoe, we might interpret the 
connection as follows When a reference succeeds in identifying, it 
does so either by supplying the audience with knowledge of a locataon- 
deteraumng feature of the objeot in question, at tbe same tame 
makin g it dear that it is that object which is being referred to, or by 
invoking suoh knowledge already in possession of the audience, at the 
same time making it dear that it is the object of which the audience 
has this knowledge which is being referred to, or by directing the 

1 My l talies 
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attention of the audience in such a way that it acquires such know- 
ledge, etc. In brief, a reference succeeds if and only if the audience 
has, or then acquires, knowledge of an individuating feature of the 
object being referred to and knows that it « the object of which it 
has this knowledge whioh is being referred to. Then, I suppose, we 
can widen or narrow the range of genuine identification in Mr. 
Shwayder’s central sense by interpreting more or less widely the 
notions of ‘ having knowledge ’ and ‘ individuating feature ’. Thus 
a man who responds appropriately to the demonstrative reference 
‘ That dog ’ might be said, in a sense, to know that there is just one 
dog in his field of vision and hence to know an individuating feature 
of the object referred to, but not to have refieoted upon or formulated 
to himself this proposition, and hence not to have knowledge of it m 
a more “ theoretical ” sense [cf. p. 18). But how reflective does an 
audience have to be? If a speaker refers to my friend by name and 
I respond appropriately, do I — in order for the identification to 
count as identification in some central sense — have, at the moment 
of reference, to reflect upon such a feature as being both known to me 
and bearing that name (which may in fact be an individuating feature) 
or — worse — upon such a feature as being the first man I met with gold 
m hts teeth (which must be an individuating feature if anything has 
it)* It would seem gratuitous to insist on such high standards of 
audience-reflectiveness and stall more gratuitous to insist that the 
feature reflected on has to be such that it must be individuating if 
anything has it But would there be any non-arbitrary way of 
relaxing the standards so as to allow proper names a centra 1 place 
in successful identification while keeping demonstrative reference 
on the periphery? 

I must emphasise that this attempt at interpreting Mr. Shwayder’s 
intentions in terms of the notion of successful identification for an 
audience is only a guess Mr Shwayder does not mention audiences _ 
Yet it must surely be a guess in the right area For what else could 
• success ’ mean* There are other, related things it might meam It 
might, for example, mean using an expression which (a) is “ cut 
out ” by the “ rules of language ” for refe rr i n g use (t e. for bunging 
about identification in the sense I have suggested) and (6) is correctly 
used m application to the object it is applied to on a given occasion. 
"Whether it actually succeeds with the audience on that occasion 
would be irrelevant to its success in this sense, even though this sense 
is explained in terms of the other. Perhaps this is nearer to Mr. 
Shwayder’s intentions But since this sense is explained in terms 
of the other, it is hard to see m what ways different from those I 
have suggested we could use the notions of location-determination 
and individuating features to " fix ” this sense of identification. 
Sometimes one is tempted to suppose that Mr. Shwayder really thinks 
of the paradigm case of success in reference as the use of an expression 
Buch that its meaning alone guarantees uniqueness of application 
for it , he is looking ahead, after all, to his terminal problems of 
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reference to umversals. But though, this thought may influence 
him, it does not seem to he his official view. 

Mr . Shwayder’B first chapter, to which the above remarks relate, 
is nch m doctrines calling for scarcely less discussion. I will briefly 
mention one or two more. (1) As already remarked, Mir Shwayder 
points out that a successful identification in the sense we have been 
concerned with does not necessarily render superfluous identifications 
of another kind, viz. those that are supplied by statements of identity. 
We can perfectly well have identifying knowledge of an object in 
respect of two different “ locations ” — knowledge invoked or supplied 
by two different ore s — without knowing it is the same object in 
each case This en -passant solution of Mr. Shwayder’s of the spurious 
old problem of how statements of identity can be informative seems 
to me quite correct. (2) Mr. Shwayder suggests that, for certain 
subject-matters, there are preferred identifying expressions such that 
one for whom they successfully identify (in the first sense) the object 
cannot then be in need of farther identifications (m the second 
sense) of that object. Mr Shwayder says of such expressions that 
they specify a “ primary location ” of the object An example he 
gives is the numeral c 5 ’, used to refer to the number 5 One for 
whom the reference was successful could not then need to ask 
‘ Which number is the number 5 s ’ in just the way in which he 
might, for example, need to ask ' Which number is the cube of the 
square of 27? ’ (If I have understood Mr. Shwayder correctly here, 
however, he is m some confusion about his own point. He says the 
ruled-out question is . ‘ Which number 5 do you mean* ’ (p. 21). 
But this form of question is ruled out for any successful reference 
and not just for one which specifies a “ primary location ”.) Mr. 
Shwayder then suggests that where primary locations are available, 
the logically fundamental method of showing that an object specified 
m respect of one non-primary location is identical with an object 
specified in respect of another is to show that both locations are 
connected, in the way of object-identity with the primary location. 
Mr. Shwayder is inclined, on page 22, to suppose that “ temporal ” 
objects do not have primary locations , though in a subsequently 
added footnote on the same page he toys with the suggestion that 
primary-location references in abstract subject-matters Bomehow 
correspond to (“ take the place of ”) demonstrative references to 
actually present material objects , and on page 59 he says of personal 
names that “ having such and such a proper name stands in for 
primary location ”, adding, in a further footnote on page 60, that 
tins is “ at best only an approximation ”, Here, as quite often, one 
feels that Mr. Shwayder finds the scent of logical analogy equally 
difficult either to resist or to pursue — to its possibly deceptive source. 

Mr. Shwayder’s second chapter is divided into two parts. In the 
first he lists a number of characteristics which o.r.e s may have or 
lack , and in the second he discusses, in the light of this list, what he 
describes as a “haphazard” selection of varieties of o.r.e The 
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governing pnnoiple of the listing of characteristics — a principle not 
very clearly or fehoitously explained m the opening pages — seems to 
be as follows It may be that the use of an expression to refer to a 
particular object is rendered correct by nothing but a purely arbitrary 
convention licencing the application of the expression to that parti- 
cular object That is, this application of the expression does not 
form part of any system and is not governed or guided by any general 
rule of language. In such a case we have a totally arbitrary o r.e. 
(e g. some proper names, and, Mr. Shwayder also suggests, the Greek 
mathematicians’ use of it) There are different, not mutually ex- 
clusive ways in which an o.r.e. may be partially or totally non- 
arbifcrary. Thus (a) there may be a systematic element m the 
assignment of o r e.s (e g. the numbers of houses in a street, surnames, 
the use of quotation m referring to expressions). The application of 
ojr.e s may be partially or wholly governed by (b) general indicative 
conventions (* I ’, * this ’) or (c) general descriptive conventions 
(‘ the old man ’). Some designations, perhapB better classified as 
proper names than as descriptions, may nevertheless be ( d ) appro- 
priate (‘ Goldbach’s Conjecture ’, ' The French Defence ’) Finally 
— a classification which becomes important later m idle book- 
some oj.e s may be (e) secondary, their use presupposing another 
use of the same or a related expression (e g. the use of numerals to 
refer to numbers, the uses of ‘ blue ’ or ‘ green 1 as colour-referring 
nouns). 

The varieties of o r.e. which Mr. Shwayder then proceeds to discuss 
include, among others, proper' names, pronounB, definite descrip- 
tions, quoted expressions and numerals Mr. Shwayder’s account 
of what definite descriptions are — viz. ” expressions formulated m or 
translated into English as * the ’ followed by an adjectival word or 
phrase followed by a common noun ” — seems to be oddly restrictive 
and to exclude some celebrated examples But he is good on proper 
names ; and, though there is some obscurity, there is also shrewd 
observation in this relatively uncontroversial chapter. 

Mr. Shwayder’s third chapter is suggestive, but difficult and 
arbitrary. It is packed with ideas , but seems over-hastily paoked 
He begins by turning his attention from referring uses to “ character- 
ising ” or “ disting uishing ” uses With certain exceptions, any 
“ common term ” which is oapable of being applied, m the same 
sense, to a number of different objects, is capable of disting uishing 
or characterising use ; and has distinguishing or characterising use 
when it actually is applied, in the way of predication, to an object 
ldentifyingly referred to by another expression (Distinguishing 
use, like referring use, however, is not confined to predications, t e. 
to statements, but may occur in other lands of speeoh-act as well ) 
Various respects in which distinguishing uses, or terms having dis- 
tinguishing uses, may be classified are then listed and commented 
on. Thus such, a term may be one-, two- or w-place ; it will have 
sonle degree of contrariety, i e. a more or less limited or an unlimited 
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range of contraries , it will have some degree of freedom, i.e. will be 
combinable m application to one and the same object with a more or 
less limited or an unlimit ed number of terms all belonging to different 
contrariety-ranges , its use as a disting uishing term will either be 
its primitive use or will be derivable from some non-predicative use ; 
either the test for its applicability will involve determining the 
presence of some other definite characterising feature (in which case , 
it is subordinate) or it will not involve this (m which case it is basic) ; 
it will be either i dentificatory, as are, “regularly”, nouns in dis- 
tinguishing use preceded by the inde fini te article, or descriptive, as 
are, “ regularly ”, adjectives in distinguishing use. There axe other 
classifications in Mr Shwayder’s list, which I shall not mention. 
Excluded by him from distinguishing use are “ verbs and participles 
in simple temporal statements ” of which he gives as examples, ‘ He 
was running ’ and ‘ He caught the rabbit ’. 

Mr. Shwayder’s comments on these classifications give rise to many 
more difficulties and doubts than I shall mention His way of 
“setting off” simple temporal statements from distinguishing 
statements, for example, is utterly mystifying. He says that a 
temporal statement is a statement for which the fundamental 
venficatory test (a) oan be applied only on “ one, or at most a small 
number, of discrete occasions ” and (6) “ involves no operations upon 
the object ” (such as “ comparing it to a standard or measuring it ”) 
but “ only a passive observation of it ” (p. 89). We might say of a 
blushing boy’s face that it was red, ox of a sangnine-complexioned 
boy’s face that it was red. Do we “ compare with a standard ” in 
the one case and not in the other* Ox is the firBt statement not a 
temporal statement* Then is ‘He is blushing’ not a temporal 
statement* Is ‘ Napoleon conquered Europe ’ a temporal statement 
or not* More thought is needed about this distinction. Again, 

Mr Shwayder says that dispositional qualities are subordinate 
(p. 80) , but amce the tests for many dispositional qualities pre- 
sumably turn essentially on verifying simple temporal statements, 
and such statements do not, m Mr. Shwayder’s view, ascribe dis- 
tinguishing features to things, it seems to follow that such dis- 
positional qualities do not qualify as subordinate in Mr. Shwayder’s 
sense Nor, dearly, do they qualify as basic {of, p. 80). Yet 
“ every distinguishing use is either basic or subordinate ” (p. 80). 
Again and again Mr. Shwayder rests hiB distinctions on a couple of 
examples and a sketchy and highly abstract characterization which 
are quite inadequate to make his intentions clear even where they do 
not leave the impression that he simply has no clear intentions. 

Mr Shwayder next devdops his doctrine of o r.e s which refer to 
properties His central points seem to be these (1) Property- 
referring uses presuppose distinguishing uses belonging to the same 
family. (The property-referring uses are " secondary ”, the dis- 
tinguishing uses “ primary ”.) This does not mean that for every 
property-referring use which we make of a term, there must be 
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antecedently m existence an exactly corresponding distinguishing 
use of that, or a related, term. Our mathematical theory, for 
example, might licence the introduction of certain shape-ores 
without our ever having had occasion to introduce or use a corres- 
ponding term for characterising particular spatial objects. But 
some shape-distinguishing uses there must be, before any shape- 
referring uses can exist. Further, ■with every novelty in property- 
reference, we add to the possibilities of object-characterisation. 
Property-referring uses descend from distinguishing uses, but in turn 
beget further distinguishing uses. (2) There can be terms used for 
reference to universals other than properties. Indeed, under the 
single heading of ‘ colours we can distinguish different kinds of 
universals which may be objects of reference. But we get reference 
to colours as properties only when we have discovered and introduced 
criteria for distinguishing and identifying an unlimited number of 
colours ; as, in our era, scientists have come to distinguish colours 
by wave-length, saturation and intensity. And so for all reference 
to properties Mr. Shwayder acknowledge that this is an arbitrary 
stipulation on his part regarding the use of the word ‘ property ’. 
(3) The object of reference of a properly-referring use is most 
commonly said by Mr. Shwayder to be “ nothing other than the 
associated distinguishing use . This dootnne is not confined to 
reference to properties, in Mr. Shwayder’s restricted sense of this 
word, but is extended by him to all reference to universals. Some- 
times Mr. Shwayder says that tins doctrine is not quite accurate^' 
an improvement which would, however, make but a “ trifling ” 
difference (chap. II, p. 48), would be to say that the object of reference 
is not the distinguishing use, but “ that element which the realis- 
ation of the primary [t e. here, the distinguishing] use would contri- 
bute to the success of language acts ” ; and this element contributed 
to the success of language acts is sometimes said to be, e g. not a 
fn7mi7wiiatin gninhing use, but a distinction of colour. Sometimes, 
again, Mr. Shwayder identifies the referent in what might seem to 
he yet a third way, but is more probably merely a restatement of the 
first the referent of the universal-referring use is the possibility of 
characterising objects with the characterising use. 

All or most, forms of this last doctrine of Mr. Shwayder s seem 
exposed to obvious objections. If I say that green is my favourite 
colour, I do not seem to be saying that a certain use of language is my 
favourite colour, nor that the possibility of this use is, nor that the 
contribution made by this use to the success of a language-act is 
Possibly Mr ShwayderV trifling ’’amendment, properly understood, 
takes care of this crude objection ; for he says that the element 
contributed ” etc. is a distinction of colour ; which seems near to 
savins that it is a colour. But it seems difficult to understand the 
amendment in this way, and difficult to see what’s left of the original 

doctrine if it ib so understood. . . , 

I AliTnk Mr. Shwayder errs here in trying to force a general form ot 
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answer to the question ‘What is referred to in such-and-such a 
secondary referring use? ’ out of his theory of secondary and primary 
uses. Non-hizarre answers to such questions would always, 1 thinlr, 
be internal to the secondary uses of language m question. But I 
do not think the error is very grave. The theory of primary and 
secondary ''uses is important , and its importance survives the 
retracing of the reductive step whioh Mr. Shwayder takes. 

It is taken again in Mr. Shwayder’s interesting and valuable last 
chapter on natural numbers. Numerals, as employed to refer to 
natural numbers, have a secondary refe rring use , what they refer 
to is the primary use they have, viz. their use in counting. The 
counting use of numerals is neither a referring nor a distinguishing 
use. It is intimately associated with, though distinguishable from, 
other uses which numerals may have . e g. the use of the terminal 
numeral m a counting operation to answer the question ‘ How many? ’ 
(the cardinal use) , the use of numerals as systematic o jc e s to refer 
to numbered objects (e g houses in a street) ; the ordinal use of 
numerals (a distinguishing use) , the use of numerals aB “ calculating 
markers ” in arithmetical calculation (the calculating use) , and 
their use as secondary ores referring to numbers in true statements 
about numbers [eg 7 + 5 = 12) Mr. Shwayder’B list of uses is 
longer than this , but this will serve for present purposes. 

There is something a little misleading about the way in which Mr. 
Shwayder presents has list of uses. He is right to stress that when 
we count a collection of objects, the use which we make of the 
numerals in counting is different from the use which we make of the 
terminal numeral in answering the question ‘ How many? ’ , and 
when we count with the object of arriving at an ordinal use, the 
counting use is again different from the ordinal use. But it is not 
as if there were a ‘primary operation of counting such that no dis- 
tinguishable terminal use at all was envisaged as the termination of 
an act of this primary kind I do not think Mir. Shwayder would 
disagree with this “ Knowing how to use the system (of counting- 
numerals), we may say of any counting numeral that its use is to 
terminate counting at a certain point ” (p 146). But not just when 
we feel we have done enough of counting, and would like to embark 
on some other activity. 

Mr Shwayder’B problem is to show how the use of numerals to 
refer to numbers (file use of “ number-numerals ”) is derived from 
and dependent upon the counting, or, as I should prefer to say, 
upon the countmg-oum-cardinal, use. He points out that tho 
counting use essentially involves the introduction and employment 
of an ordered sequence of distinguishable and identifiable numerals ; 
he shows admirably how a limited practical mastery of the countmg- 
oum-cardmal use may naturally lead on to a practical grasp of a 
technique for supplying oneself with indefinitely many numerals , 
how, given these two achievements, the provision of basic criteria 
for distinguishing and identifying an. unlimited number of numbers 
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does not, as in the case of reference to properties, represent a problem 
to be solved, bnt one 'whose solution is already given. What of 
statements about numbers, the statements, at least, which belong 
to the arithmetic of natural numbers* They embody, Mr. Shwayder 
says, the theory of counting uses or, better, the theory of the “ com- 
position” of countings. (We “compose” countings if, e.g., we 
count two collections separately and then count all their members 
together.) We can look at arithmetic in three connected ways, 
first, we may see it as a pure calculus, a system of rules for generating 
formulas out of formulas (“ calculating ”), independently of any 
interpretation being assigned to the signs of the system. Second, 
we may interpret (some) arithmetical formulas as “ special forms of 
usually but not invariably true contingent statements about counting 
operations ” (p 152). Third, we may see these statements as setting 
a standard of what arithmetical compoundability is , and “ there- 
with ” the relevant equations assume the status of statements about 
numbers (p. 153). So (some) statements about numbers are effectively 
standard-setting statements about the counting uses of numerals 

Has Mr. Shwayder satisfactorily answered his own question about 
“ how these equations come to express genuine statements of identity 
about numbers ”? (p. 154). His emphasis on the contingent 
character of his “ statements about counting operations ” leads one 
to suppose that he is thinking primarily of the utility of applying 
arithmetical formulas and arithmetical calculation to concrete 
countables. This is no doubt as important a factor as you please in 
the genesis of the arithmetical calculus. But must we therefore say 
that arithmetical identities acquire the status of statements about 
numbers essentially by serving as a standard for the arithmetical 
compoundability of countings of concrete countables* The system- 
atically ordered numerals may themselves be counted, as Mr. 
Shwayder frequently emphasises , and it does not seem that inter- 
pretation of the arithme tical equations as statements about certain 
counting operations conducted on these countables would yield 
contingent statements. So regarded, they would set a standard for 
the correctness with whioh the operations were conducted rather 
thn.Ti for their arithme tical compoundability. That is guaranteed. 
But one does not, in making this point, have to give upMr. Shwayder’s 
insistence upon the pnmaoy of the counting use of numerals. 

Mr Shwayder is very well aware that he has not given a complete 
acoount of the notion of a number. To the more limited task which 
he sets himself in this chapter he seems to me to bring both imagin- 


ation and insight. 
University of Oxford 


P. F. Strawson 


A Hundred Years of Philosophy. By John Passmorb. Duckworth, 
1957. Pp 523. 35s 

In this admir able book Professor Passmore bas most ingeniously 
fitted himself into the framework of the senes m which it appears. 
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Tie last hundred years do not form an obviously natural unit in the 
history of philosophy. A more attractive point from which to begin 
a recent history of the snbject would be 1903 : the year of Bussell's 
Principles of Mathematics and of Moore’s Principia Ethica and 
Refutation of Idealism. Others would be 1874, the year of Green’s 
edition of Hume and Bradley’s first important essay, or 1865 when 
Mill’ s Examination of Hamilton and Stirling’s Secret of Hegel were 
published. Passmore copes with the difficulty by talcing 1843 and 
Mill’s System of Logic as his starting-point and compensates for this 
backwards extension of the temporal range of his study by giving 
only a fairly cursory treatment m his first two chapters of the natura- 
list philosophies prevailing in Britain and Europe in the three decades 
before the effective beginning of absolute idealism in this country. 
It is a fortunate contingency that the period involved is precisely 
that of the main literary activity of Lotze. who is the vital connecting 
link between the philosophy of Hegel and its British reincarnation. 

A second interpretative decision, this time about the topical scope 
of the book, is reasonable enough. Passmore confines himself to the 
central core of philosophical disciplines : logic, theory of knowledge 
and metaphysics All the same this is an impoverishment; the 
interaction between the centre and the periphery has been an 
important part of the stray for much, if not all, of its length. For 
example, although the ethical theories of Bussell and the logical 
positivists are clearly epiphenomena, this cannot be said of Bradley 
or Moore or reeent linguistic philosophers. Furthermore the remark- 
able comprehensiveness of philosophical interests shown by Passmore’s 
other writings suggests that something well worth having has been 
lost by this circumscription. 

The boldest of his expedients of presentation is the solution he 
adopts to the problem of national perspective. He has neither 
restricted himself to philosophical work written in English nor 
attempted the perhaps impossible task of establishing parity of 
treatment for the philosophy of different linguistic groups. ' I have 
he says in the preface, * deliberately chosen to be insular, exhibiting, 
however, that kind of insularity which does not rule out an occasional 
Continental tour or a slightly more extended stay in the United 
States. . . . My criterion was : to what extent have the ideas of this 
writer entered into the public domain of philosophical discussion in 
England? ’ This simple and sensible device frees him from the 
responsibility for deciding the nebulous and speculative issue of a 
philosopher” s intrinsic importance Foreign philosophers are assessed 
in terms of their impingement on the British scene : as a result James, 
Carnap, Peirce" and Frege are among the twelve most frequently 
mentioned philosophers in the book, while Bronschvicg and Kicolai 
Hartmann have to make do with a short paragraph each. 

One other general feature of the book should be mentioned at this 
point. It is not only a most interesting, judicious and readable 
narrative, it is also an excellent work of reference. There is a good 
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* short bibliography 5 of twenty-four pages at the end but the neheBt 
bibliographical nourishment is to be found in the footnotes A vast 
mass of well-selected periodical literature is referred to m these notes 
and is made readily accessible by an index of names and a very well- 
constructed subject-index, itself equipped with useful cross-refer- 
ences, in which asterisks indicate on which page bibliographies axe 
to be found. The footnotes are entertaining as well as useful. 
Passmore tells the reader where to look for fictional representations 
of modern philosophers . to Robert Elsmere for T. H Green and to 
Simster Street for F C. S Schiller. He points out that the com- 
posite volume The New Realism was appropriate to an age of mani- 
festoes and suggests a comparison with Ezra Pound’s Imagist 
Anthology In this connection he does not disdain a little human 
interest; he observes that Pitkin, one of the contributors to the 
volume, went on to make his reputation * by advising a multitude of 
readers how to be happy though forty There are also undassi- 
fiable apergus such as this, of Lord Haldane. ‘In the Reign Of 
Relativity he urges upon British industry the importance of embark- 
ing upon an inquiry into the possibility of harnessing atomic energy ’ 
The level of accuracy in this huge accumulation of particular detail 
is extraordinarily high. Passmore is by no means one of those com- 
mentators on foreign philosophy who cannot manage to get the 
spelling of unfamiliar names quite right nor is he afflicted by the 
more common weakness of tacking on misremembered initials to 
well-known surnames. The only error I can find that might be 
worth amending is at the top of page 421 where ‘ Treatise on Induction 
and Piobdbihty ’ should read * The Logical Problem of Induction ’. 

Like everything else of Passmore’s, A Hundred Years of Philosophy 
is extremely well written. It is expressed in what might be called 
the Australian style , that fresh, terse, confident, unoixoumlooutory 
manner of utterance common to most of the contributors to the 
Australasian J oumal of Philosophy . But in Passmore’s hands it is a 
fairly sophisticated literary instrument, witty without being heartily 
jocular, colloquial without being self-consciously masculine and down- 
to-earth, lucid without being oversimpkfymgly crude A mas- 
sively detailed survey of this kind poses a problem of exposition in 
the very large amount of reported discourse it is bound to contain 
Passmore handles this difficulty with great skill. He does not let 
quotation, with its tendency to interrupt the sequence of exposition, 
bulk too large and he adroitly rings the changes on that handful of 
expressions — view, theory, doctrine, thesis, contention, belief, opinion 
and so forth — that are indispensable to a writer with his task 
Furthermore he has the intellectual virtues appropriate to his style. 
He is courageous m tackling difficult, involved and contentious 
pieces of thinkin g and olear-headed and unevasive m the precise and 
definite accounts he gives of them. A substantial instance of this 
is his admirable treatment of the development of formal logio m the 
period under review. There are full and detailed accounts of the 
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innovations of Boole and Peirce and a remarkably luminous exposi- 
tion of the mam theories of Frege, in the course of which Passmore 
effectively grasps that well-known nettle * the concept horse ib not 
a concept His treatment of Hilbert and Brouwer is helpful and 
sympathetically informed with none of that all too common reliance 
on slogans which steieotypes formalism into the view that mathema- 
tics is a game with meaningless marks and mtuitionism into the 
theory that the law of excluded middle is false These tiresome 
mottoes are put into the setting that is essential to their intelligi- 
bility. Another field in whioh he is prepared to oonsider inquiries of 
a fair degree of formal technicality ib the philosophy of science. 
The last half of chapter 18 gives a really model account of recent 
discussions of inductive logic by Popper, von Mises, Reichenbach, 
Carnap, von Wright, Kneale and Braithwaite Passmore manages 
to combine his usual clarity and simplicity with a concrete explana- 
tion of technical conceptions vastly superior to the vague explana- 
tory gestures of a more belle tnstic type of philosophical historian 
In general he is rather self-effacing as far as his own philosophical 
convictions are concerned. Expounding a theory he will consider its 
subsequent fate in the philosophical world but his task, as he con- 
ceives it, is to report caniacisms that have actually been made and 
been widely accepted rather than to invent new ones or to authorise 
those he personally prefers All the same an impression of personal 
endorsement is given from time to time At the conclusion of the 
mam narrative, for example, he describes Waismann as a centre of 
resistance to the ordinary language philosophy of present-day Oxford 
and goes on * He is not alone, at Oxford or elsewhere, m believing 
that ordinary language philosophy will die of inanition ’ There is a 
suggestion that the fulfilment of this prophecy would not be un- 
welcome to its reporter Whatever his particular hostilities may be 
they are not allowed to depnve anyone of fair treatment But a 
sufficiently clear general impression is left by his variations of tone 
and emphasis to allow his general standpoint to be reconstructed 
and confirming evidence for the reconstruction is available m the 
statistics of space-allocation as between different philosophers 
These figures put Russell and Wittgenstein well in the lead. There 
follow, m order . Mill, Bradley, James, Carnap, Moore, Alexander 
and Stout. After Carnap, Ryle and Popper are the most exten- 
sively considered of currently active philosophers. The surprisingly 
high position accorded to Alexander and Stout oan to some extent, 
perhaps, be explained by their Australian connections Alexander 
was bom there and Stout retired and died there But Passmore 
himself is a pupil of John Anderson, who has developed Alexander’s 
ideas in an interestingly idiosyncratic way, and he shares one very 
fundamental conviotion with Alexander : that philosophy is con- 
tinuous with science and should not be carried on in autonomous 
isolation from it, whether in the manner of transcendentahst meta- 
physicians or in that of the analysts of language. 
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In general Passmore is much. more interested in applied philosophy 
of the sort that responds to problems arising m the concrete work 
of the sciences and that reacts upon them than in either of the two 
mam -varieties of pure philosophy, that which seeks to explain the 
universe by demonstrative argument or that which derives from 
conceptual paradox and perplexity. This is shown in some favour- 
ably toned remarks about Russell, who, he says, 1 belongs m spirit 
to that tradition of philosophy which conceives it as “ the science of 
the sciences ” He sees Russell as working ‘ in the manner of that 
scientific tradition which first came into vigorous growth, in modern 
Europe, in the seventeenth century and in striking contrast to the 
differentiating habits of that scholasticism against which it forcibly 
reacted and into which, in philosophy at least, it showB some signs 
of returning ’. He is conspicuously better disposed towards Russell 
himself, with his wide and fertile extra-philosophical interests, than 
to the philosophically purer Russellian tradition with its con- 
centration on the sense-datum theory of perception. Its leading 
members are, indeed, treated under separate heads. Price as a 
belated, Russelhzed adherent of the school of Cook Wilson, Ayer as 
logical positivist with some regrettably English and non-scientific 
propensities To do this is to take their earliest writings as too 
authoritative a due to the general significance of their work. Cer- 
tainly Price began as a disciple of Prichard and the dootrmal allegiance 
of Language, Truth and Logic is made abundantly dear. But Price’s 
Perception and TJwnkmg and Experience and Ayer’s Foundations of 
Empirical Knowledge descend from Russell’s External World and 
Analysis of Mind and are connected through it to Mill’s Examination 
of Hamilton and so eventually to Hume. In emphasizing those 
aspects of Russell’s philosophy to which he is most sympathetic 
Passmore has perhaps been led into obscuring those of its features on 
which Russell himself has most concentrated and which have con- 
tinned to be influential through the work of others. 

The metascientific, as against the Humean and epistemological, 
side of Russell’s philosophy is best represented today by Professor 
Popper and he would appear to be Passmore’s favourite contempo- 
rary. Popper’s programmatic insistence, m his presidential address 
to the Aristotelian Society and in the introduction to the Logic of 
Scientific Discovery, that the proper task of philosophy is the same as 
that of science, to achieve an understanding of the world, is a fair 
expression of Passmore’s own view. The appeal that applied, non- 
autonomous philosophy has for him explains the unfashionably 
sympathetio attitude he adopts towards Colhngwood In an en- 
gagingly blunt footnote he remarks . * It is sometimes suggested by 
Idealist admirers of Colhngwood that the brain disease from which 
he began to suffer m 1933 is reflected in his ultimate heterodoxies. 
When one contemplates the speculative freedom of these later works 
one can only wish that his contemporaries could have been similarly 
afflicted.’ It is not, I think, just the speculative freedom that 
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Passmore admires, it is also the fact that m his wutmga on. history, 
art and. the presuppositions of natural science Colhngwood had 
problems to deal with, that were provoked by difficulties arising m 
serious intellectual work rather than by the perplexities of isolated 
cerebration. 

If Alexander gets a little more attention than he deserves and the 
sense-datum philosophers rather less, this is as far as any distorting 
effect of Passmore’s own beliefs could reasonably be held to extend. 
The purest of pure philosophers and the heroes of contemporary 
philosophical fashion, Moore and Wittgenstein, are discussed most 
fairly, with care and at considerable length. Of the two treatments 
that of Moore is the less successful though all honour is done to him. 

* Moore ’, Passmore says, ' has a great deal to offer to those who have 
felt the fascination of his drastic honesty ’ — The weakness here lies 
in Passmore’s concentration on the explicit doctrinal content of 
Moore’s writing, on his theory of concepts, his distinction of acts and 
objects, his protracted wrestlings with the problem of analysis, 
rather than on his far more influential, if more or less unconscious, 
innovations in philosophical method. The result is a somewhat 
old-fashioned picture of Moore who is seen m the way in which he 
must have appeared to the philosophers of the 1930s as someone 
primarily interesting for his work on the relations between sense-data 
and material objects. What is left out in this view of Moore 
as a remote Edwardian figure is his very large part in determin- 
ing the character, interests and even the literary style of post- 
Wittgenstemian analytic philosophy. The publication of Moore’s 
1910 lectures on Some Mam Problems of Philosophy showed that he 
had little to add m the way of positive doctrine m the ensuing forty 
years ; yet his central importance as a methodological example for 
recent linguistic philosophy is one of the few things not in dispute 
between such supporters of that style of philosophizing as Wamock 
and such denouncers of it as Gellner. 

Passmore’s dealings with Wittgenstein deserved the highest 
praise not because of any lack of intellectual sympathy that may 
be conjectured but because of the great intrinsic difficulty of the task. 
He makes dear how, m the Traotatus, the ontology of simple objects 
follows from the theory that a proposition is a concatenation of 
names and this, in its turn, from the fundamental assumption that 
every proposition has a definite sense which lies in the proposition’s 
rdation to the world He lucidly sets out the distinction between the 
TatSache and the SaehverhaU but he does not go into the question of 
what the predicative elements, if there are any, of the elementary 
propositions are the names of. He gives full value to Wittgen- 
stein’s * fundamental thought ’, that the logical constants do not 
stand for anything, and traces the difference between the 
Benseless, which m a perfect language need not he said, and the non- 
sensical, which could not he said. Finally, to illustrate Wittgen- 
stein’s view that the propositions of philosophy if sensible at all are 
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either propositions of psychology or else state what the symbolism 
should show, he draws an interesting distinction between induction, 
conceived as the psychological propensity to look for simpler explana- 
tions, and the law of causality, taken to be the assertion of the fact, 
shown by our symbolism, that there are natural laws. The only 
comparably good account in a short compass of the mam drift of the 
Tractatus is Bussell’s introduction to the work itself. The more 
straightforward business of describing the Philosophical Investigations 
is also more effectively and sympathetically carried out He starts 
from Wittgenstein’s rejection of the pursuit of stnctly definable 
essences and its replacement by the detailed, therapeutic description 
of the aotual use of words. S ummin g up the new theory of meaning 
as maintaining that not all words are names and that understanding 
is not a mental process he follows its application in the construction 
and use of language-games, the criticism of ostension and meta- 
physical simplicity, the behavioural interpretation of mental states, 
the rejection of private languages and the expressive theory of 
reports of feelings. In his bibliographical note to the Investigations 
he oddly fails to mention the remarkable account of the book, 
similar to his own in clanty and definiteness, given by Feyerabend in 
the Philosophical Review for 1954. 

A Hundred Years of Philosophy is itself a work of summarization 
so there would be no pomt in giving an extended survey of its 
contents But the general lay-out of the ohapters deserves a men- 
tion since it is in the collocations of different philosophers by which 
order is brought out of historical chaos and conventional lumpings- 
together, where they exist, amended that the hardest decisions lying 
behind the book, and perhaps its chief originality, are to be found 
The first two chapters set the mid-nineteenth century, pre-idealist, 
scene ; one of them on Mill and orthodox British empiricism, the other 
on comparatively unprofessional, scientifically-inspired forms of 
naturalism. Two ohapters follow on absolute idealism the first on 
- its standard expression in Lotze, Green and Bradley, the second on 
the ensuing debate about the place of personality in the soheme of 
things whose chief participants were MoTaggart, Bosanquet and 
Boyce. "With an illuminating flourish the next chapter brings to- 
gether a host of more or less voluntanstio philosophers, united by 
their repudiation of the Cartesian principle that nothing but what is 
dearly and distinctly perceived should be accepted. Amongst others 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, Lange, Bergson, James and the pragma- 
tists m general figure here. Formal logic is then considered in a 
chapter recounting the central line of devdopment from Whately to 
Frege and another which deals with an assortment of heretics and 
oppositionists, m particular Bradley and Bosanquet, Schiller and 
Dewey A chapter on ‘ the movement towards objectivity ’ links 
Brentano, Husserl, Memong and Stout in common resistance to the 
traditional idea that the objects of the mind are m some fashion 
dependent upon it. This movement prepared the way for the early 
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realism, conceptual and perceptual, of Bussell and Moore who are 
discussed m the following chapter. The theme of realism runs 
through the next three chapters * on the school of Cook Wilson, on 
the new realists and Alexander and on the critical realists, especially 
Santayana, and such later naturalists as Nagel and C. I. Lewis. 
Croce, Collingwood and Stoat are the leading figures in a compre- 
hensive chapter on metaphysicians and another such chapter brings 
together scientist-philosophers from Mach, Clifford and Pearson to 
Whitehead The really reoent history of the subject begins with a 
chapter on the Tractatus and Ramsey which is followed by an excellent 
account of classical logical positivism Tarski, Quine and Popper 
bulk large in a chapter on logic, semantics and methodology and the 
main narrative closes with a description of the later philosophy of 
Wittgenstein and of the parallel movement at Oxford. The book 
ends with a succinct and informative postscript on existentialism 
from Kierkegaard to Sartre 

There is nothing s trikingly new about the general form which 
Passmore has given to his story and it would have been an odd 
story if there had been , but it contains some just and useful pieces of 
classification, in particular where it brings together the defenders of 
personality, the anti-mtellectuahsts, the champions of the object and 
the post-positivist philosophers of deductive and inductive science 
The only reasonably coherent movement of thought that has some- 
how been dissipated in the process is one that has been referred to 
already m connection with Passmore’s treatment of Price and Ayer. 
The rather fully articulated body of doctrine put together by Bussell 
and Moore m the first decade of the century, and set out m their 
respective general books on the problems of philosophy written m 
the years just before the 1914 war, has been the focus of a persistent 
and respectable philosophical tradition. Broad, Price, Ewing, Kneale 
Laud and Stace are among its leading members Passmore sees no 
unity here Broad is presented as a feature of jsre-Tractatus Cam- 
bridge, Price as an unorthodox, latter-day Cook Wilsonian, Kneale as a 
specialized philosopher of science, Laird as a minor new realist, while 
the other two are remitted to footnotes A chapter on the aftermath 
of realism, placed somewhere between the chapter on Cook Wilson 
and the account of the logical positivists, could well have been used 
to consider them Bussell’s Problems of Philosophy gives an outline 
sketch of their common convictions They believe m the existence 
of substantial, non-analytic necessary propositions, in the logical 
independence of mind and matter and m the objectivity of universals 
and they lean towards the causal theory of perception (though Staco 
is an uncompromising phenomenalist) and the analogical solution to 
the problem of other minds They are liberal unionists to Bussell’s 
Gladstone, with the Tractatus playing the part of Home Bulo. 

Passmore’s account of the very laTge number of philosophers that 
he deals with is always fresh and demonstrates clearly that he has 
relied on their actual writings in preference to such secondary 
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material as there is He does not dig very deep in his interpreta- 
tions confronted with as long and as multifarious a philosophical 
career as Hassell's he does not try to search out any basic unifying 
tendencies m the work as a whole So his largely chronological 
survey of its contents tends to give the same impression of desulton- 
ness as, on a first inspection, the work itself does This interpreta- 
tive restraint is, I think, deliberate. (His chapter on logical 
positivism, for example, does not embody the general conclusions 
about that movement which he arrived at in his excellent articles on 
it m the Auslralastan Journal m the 1940s ) It is part of his policy 
of producing as objective and unslanted a history as possible. All 
the same I should have expected a less non-committal version of 
Passmore's enterprise to have been still better than it is, even if I 
were not as confident as I am that any deeper interpretations that 
he might offer would be very well-grounded ones. But m mastering 
this massive body of material and m presenting it with such style, 
articulation and accuracy he has done such a conspicuous service 
that it would be ungrateful to ask for more. 


Anthony Quinton 
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The Logic of Social Enquiry By Quektot Gibson. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, London, 1960. (International Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction ) Pp. x -f- 214 24s 

This is a work of religious apologetic, the religion being “ Scientism ”. As 
-with other such works its arguments may seem very convincing to those 
who share the author’s faith but make no impression upon those who do not. 
For She Gibson “ social enquiry ” is and can only be “ Science ”, and this is 
not just a fact to benoticed, but a dogma to be passionately defended. Half 
the book is an attack upon “ Anti-Scientific Views about Social Enquiry ”, 
but no statement of these “ anti-scientific views ” is produced from 
anyone who actually holds them and, like a Bible Christian who quotes 
texts even in controversy with atheists, Mr. Gibson seems not to understand 
what his opponents maintain and why The target would appear to be 
Continental European, and particularly German, sociology, but the fact 
that his mdex contains many names of authors who have written in 
English but very few others, and those all available in English trans- 
lations, arouses the suspicion that Mr Gibson (who is an Australian} can 
read no language except his own, and simply does not know what those 
whom he is criticizing have said They think teleologically, and of this 
he seems quite incapable The question “ TThat is the point of it ? ” is 
one which he not only never asks but cannot understand anyone asking. 
Therefore he naturally never asks what is the point of Science, which he 
treats as an end m itself, self-evidently justified But most of us, I think, 
would say that the purpose of what is nowadays most often meant by 
“ Science ” was to predict and, in favourable circumstances control 
events, and that a scientific method was justified only by its success in 
Hus Mr Gibson can understand that such methods have been thought 
inapplicable to social studies, but does not try to justify them by quoting 
any successes they have had , it is enough for him. as for so many religions 
apologists, to argue that what he accepts on faith has not been demon- 
stratively proved impossible A thing which he cannot understand at all 
is that it could seem to anyone that the most that can be achieved on 
these lines is trivial (the labouring mountains of “ social science ” bring 
forth only ridiculous mice), but that other kinds of “ social enquiry ’’ may 
be really valuable He ascribes to those who hold " anti-smentifie views ” 
the claim to have an “ alternative procedure ” to “ scientific procedures ”, 
but it does not occur to him that they might have different aims By 
what we call “ putting ourselves m another man’s position ” we do not 
claim to be able to predict what he will do (though we may be willing to 
say what he might do), but, when he has done it, we do sometimes seem to 
ourselves to understand why he did it (in a sense apparently incomprehens- 
ible to Mr Gibson but familiar enough to most of us) and. though it is very 
easy to be mistaken about this, we are not always mistaken and there is no 
other way in whioh this understanding can be had Nor is this useless spec- 
ulation, for it is just what a Minister of Labour wants, who wants to know 
why there is labour unrest in the docks — not what one of Mr. Gibson's 
“ social scientists ” could tell him of the “ laws ” governing the social 
behaviour of dockers, but just what it is that these men reallv want, 
which might be something which they could quite easily be given, uhich 
would satisfy them. 
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The second half of the book is entitled “ The Logical Peculiarities of 
Social Enquiry ”, but in fact it is not concerned with social enquiry at ell, 
but only -with its anticipated results. The question is not what sort of 
evidence there can be for the conclusions of “ social science ”, but only 
what sort of logical system such a science would be — or rather, I suppose, 
is, for it is taken for granted that we have it. The general picture of 
Science presented is a conventional simplification of John Stuart Mill 
It is all subsumption of empirical generalizations under wider general- 
izations Mr. Gibson might almost have been invented by a German 
sociologist as a larger-than-life oancature of angelsachsischer Positimsmue. 
He really beheves that we have satisfactorily explained why anything 
happens whenever we have said that such things always (or even only 
usually) happen Doubts and difficulties about the correctness of tradi- 
tional accounts even of the physical soiences have never touched his 
mind The suggestion might be put to him that, even if it is true that 
in physics we have to be content with empirical generalizations, the reason 
of that could be that we are not ourselves atoms or electrons, but in the 
“ sooial sciences ” we might hope for something more, because we are 
human bemgs 


A M MaoIveb 

Philosophy and the Modem World By Albert William Levi Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington, 1959 Pp xiv-f- 591. $7 50 

The title of this book is misleading, as the author himself almost admits 
m his preface, to the extent that he is not concerned only with “ philo- 
sophy ” as understood in academic lecture-rooms. His net takes m Proud 
and Lenin, Planck and Toynbee, as well as Bergson, Dewey, Bussell, 
Carnap, Sartre and Wittgenstein. At first he speaks in his own person, 
outlining what he oonceives to have been the problems confronting human 
thought m a period laid down as running “ from the publication of Berg- 
son’s Time and. Free Will in 1889 to the publication of Wittgenstein's 
Philosophical Investigations m 1964 ”, and at the end of sixty pages one 
reader was groaning at the sight of the mass of print which he was under a 
reviewer’s obligation still to read Here is every platitude on the theme 
of the contemporary intellectual situation served up ogam stale and cold 
— all the things winch Beamed so ill umin ating when we first heard them 
fifteen or twenty years ago, of which we have long since begun to wander 
whether they are even true, let alone important But thereafter, m what 
is the mam body of the book, Mr. Levi makes himself the mouthpiece of 
twelve selected “ prophets ”, and here what creeps in as a grudging respect 
finally becomes something like admiration. Mr. Levi is a ventriloquist 
who can speak m every voice (Though he does not only expound, but 
criticises, it is in each case like the gentle criticism of a disciple, even if 
often of one who is not ready to go all the way with the master ) I do not 
mean that he represents the thought of his various “ prophets ” accurately 
I find that he often misinterprets, at least m matters of detail, those whom 
I know well, which makes me suspect that he equally often misinterprets 
those whom I do not But only equally — not more or less It does not 
shin e out — as it would if most of us tned to write suoh a book — that there 
are some whom he understands well and others whom he does not under- 
stand at all He seems equally at home with the physicists and with the 
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psyclio -analysts, with the Marxists and the Existentialists and the Logical 
Positivists. To anyone seeking “ orientation ” in the world of contem- 
porary thought this is a book which could well he recommended. I myself 
have certainly learnt things from it about men who were very little more 
than names to me before 

But there is one exception to this rule of impartiality. Sir. Levi is (as 
might have been guessed from his imitative title) a devotee of Whitehead 
to whom he gives the last chapter of the hook, as the man who has answered 
all the questions which troubled the other thinkers of the period. This is 
wrong Mr Levi is entitled to his opinion — and may he held to have 
made out a cose for it, to the extent that his presentation may make a 
reader think that perhaps after all Whitehead deserves to be considered 
more seriously than ho sometimes is — but it is not generally accepted It 
may he doubted whother Whitehead has any place in this book at alL He 
has not in foot influenced the thought of this period m the way in which all 
the other men whom Mr. Levi discusses have even if, as Mr Levi believes, 
he ought to have dono so And if he belongs in the book at all. it is not at 
the end but in his chronological place, with Dewey and Bussell, before 
Wittgenstein and the Existentialists It is in fact serious misrepresenta- 
tion to suggest that the thought of this period comes to a focus, whether in 
Whitehead or in anyone else It is historically false to represent it other- 
wise than as breaking off m a tangle of loose ends. 

A merit of the book which is duo not to the author but to the publisher or 
the printer should also bB mentioned At the head of each page of the 
notes are printed the numbers of the pages to which the notes on that page 
refer This simple device ought to be, but is not, adopted by every 
publisher who follows the modem practice of printing what used to be 
footnotes at the end of the book It reduces irritation immensely. 

A. IT MacIver 

Free. Will and Determinism By Allan M. Muss. Macgibbon and Kee, 
1961. Pp 218 42s 

Physicists’ attempts to grapple with philosophical problems are often 
vitiated from the outset by ambiguities m their philosophical positions 
There is no ambiguity in Professor Munn’s position. He adopts a con- 
sistent Berkeleyan analysis of experience throughout his argument ; and 
a consistent view of the nature of the language of science, adopted, as he ac- 
knowledges, from Moms and Carnap This leads him to treat * material 
object ’ as a derived concept, not given m * raw ’ experience, and accept- 
able to us in so far as it enables ns to organize our experience into a con- 
sistent system Similarly he treats causal relations as those concepts of 
causal connection which survive from the infant into the adult Newtonian 
■view of the world ; their acceptability being determined by then: success 
m making a consistent system of our experience However much one 
might feel disposed to disagree with the philosophical and logical machinery 
deployed m this book, it has the great merit of being worked out whole- 
heartedly and, apart from a few insignifi cant details, consistently 

The central part of the argument is designed to show that we need 
different a- causal relations to organize the experience of the sub-micro- 
scopic world which oirr new instruments have revealed to us Here the 
author’s position is more liberal than most physieists, since he is prepared to 
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allow the logical possibility of further experience which could revive Hie 
need for causal and deterministic relations. This part of the hook is 
excellent, making the proper distinction between experimental facte, the 
ad hoc laws which were invented to handle these facts mathematically, 
and the overall mathematical formalisms of quantum mechanics, whioh 
were designed to fit these laws into a consistent system. The mathe- 
matical expressions and derivations are paralleled on the same page by 
discursive accounts' of the intellectual processes involved, so that someone 
not mathematically in clin ed, would, I f lunk , grasp the essentials of the 
new physics from this treatment 

In the last section Professor Munn discusses three cases, heredity, per- 
ception and neural networks, in which quantum considerations beoome 
important for a scientist investigating these features of human beings. 
The inner view taken by people themselves of their own actions which 
involves the concept of freewill, is not inconsistent with any outer view 
that might be taken by a scientific investigator, since, according to Pro- 
fessor Munn, one’s inner- view concept of free-will can be defined m terms 
of relative ignorance of the determining causes of erne’s actions But, if 
our view of the world, in general, was deterministic we should have to 
‘ deny that there is any real sense m which the individual can be said to 
“ possess ” free-will ’ The conclusion drawn from this is a useful one 
It is that though affirmation of determinism in general requires the denial 
of free- will, it is simply a logical mistake to infer that a generally indeter- 
ministic world picture requires the affirmation of free-will. Within the 
rather crude analysis that the author attempts this conclusion seems to be 
true But m drawing his further conclusion that the affirmation of free- 
will requires the affirmation of indete rmini s m Professor Munn slips past all 
the difficulties in bis Berkeley-Gamap view of epistemology and logic, and 
begs all the questions whioh are inevitably raised by the covert inclusion 
of the individual's language for describing his own actions into the scien- 
tist’s language for describing the world Thus inclusion is a necessary require- 
ment of constructing such conditional statements as ‘ Determinism implies 
not free-will 

B. Habb£ 


Immortal Longmgs. By Stephan Findlay. London Victor Gollancz, 
1961. Pp 192. 21s 

This hook is an attempt to inspect the various arguments for survival after 
death It is a popular work of the better type, and at least offers no glib 
solutions It divides roughly into three unequal parts ■ a consideration 
of religious arguments, a recapitulation of the work done in psychical 
research whioh might have a bearing on the problem of survival and some 
Bussellesque advice on how to face future death with equanimity Mr. 
Findlay's general thesis might be summed up “ You’re not likely to sur- 
vive but don’t worry about that ” 

The considerations which Findlay brings to bear on the religious argu- 
ments for survival are loose in form and unoriginal in content , but they 
are also convincing as against a crude Christian view However, the whole 
attack is too broad and undirected to be useful philosophy. For instance, 
the Ontological argument, if it is to he considered at all, needs more than 
a page or so for any sort of adequate discussion. 
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Nearly half Findlay’s book is devoted to telling ns about experiments m 
psychical research (not including mediumistic experiments which, he 
rightly pomts out, can all necessarily be explained in terms of telepathy 
and precognition) What is never seriously tackled is the logical connec- 
tion, if there is one, between paranormal phenomena and survival. In one 
of the rare passages which touches on this matter, he writes, “ Since the 
miTirl can transcend the limitations which restnot physical objects both in 
space and (probably) in tame, it may he able to act independently of the 
physical, that is, survive after death ” (p 161) But the mmd has always 
been undisputably able to transcend the limitations which restrict physical 
objects, in Findlay’s sense, and if we can telepathize or pre cognize that is 
just a new nay in which our minds do this. From the point of view of 
evidence for having a mind independent of a brain, what is the difference 
between predicting future events on scientific grounds and predicting 
them by preeogmzmg them? Thus it is hard to see that a discussion of 
telepathy and precognition has the slightest hearing on whether we sur- 
vive that a discussion of imagining or reasoning would not have I am 
saying that nearly half Findlay’s book is pnma facie irrelevant to our 
immortal longings and that be brings no substantial grounds far saying 
that this pnma facie view is mistaken 
The book contains no index and precise references are not given for all 
the quotations Far mare important, the publishers are entirely silent on 
who Findlay is In a book which contains a good deal of reporting and 
evaluating of evidence not fully given (much of the stuff about paranormal 
phenomena) it seems a serious omission to give the author no credentials 
whatever 

Jon Wheatley 


V Homme Machine By La Mettbxe A Critical Edition with an Intro- 
ductory Monograph and Notes by Aram Vartanian. Princeton 
University Press London ■ Oxford University Press. Pp 264. 
Price 48s 

Professor Aram Vartanian presents a scholarly edition of La Mettne’s 
12 Homme Machine, which first appeared in 1748, together with a lucid and 
cogently argued monograph in which he attempts to estimate the force and 
originality of La Mettrie’s mechanist theory and to assess its significance 
m the materialist tradition. This monograph is primarily an essay in the 
history of ideas and Professor Vartanian is sensible of the difficulties en- 
countered m locating sources and in assessing the influence of one thinker 
upon another. In studying La Mettrie these difficulties are aggravated 
by the fact that much of the materialist literature of the period circulated 
anonymously and clandestinely and by La Mettne’s own manifest delight 
m provocative and sensational polemics which served to discourage the 
prudent from acknowledging their debt to him 

La Mettne is held to have been original in the following respects * He 
presented a far more coherent and consistent statement of the man- 
machine doctrine than anything that can be found m the works anticipat- 
ing it; his scientific interest m materialism dominated the motives of 
anti-religious subversion , and he used the principle of irritability to arrive 
at an orgamcist definition of the machine as a self-sufficient system of 
interdependent parts. La Mettne extended the application of mechanist 
principles from the Cartesian ‘ la bete machine ’ to the entire human 
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organism and maintained that the correlation of mental and physiological 
states would prove sufficient to provide a comprehensive psychological 
theory. Thus La ifettrie denied the existence of a mind or soul function- 
ing independently of physiological states and asserted that the whole 
range of human activity is explicable in terms of physiological mechanism 
Professor Vartanian notes that the principle of psycho-physiological 
correlation was presented in two ways : first, and more blatantly m 
response to the polemical needs of the time, as an absolute metaphysical 
principle from which La hlettrie's readers would not be alow to infer the 
denial of spirituality, and secondly, in a more sophisticated way as a 
heuristic device or principle of scientific methodology. Professor Vartanian 
claims that despite the polemics La ITettrie’s main concern was with the 
latter, hut in Ids attempt to remove the metaphysical prejudices which 
inhibited empirical investigation in psychology he was forced by the lack 
of an adequate methodology and the need to gain a serious hearing — which 
in the climate of the time the presentation of his thesis as a hypothesis -would 
not have secured — to state his case in a metaphysical and absolutist manner. 

It may be doubted, however, whether La ilettrie was as dear in his mind 
on the status of his principle as Professor Vartanian suggests that he was 
While it is true that La ilettrie explicitly refused to dogmatise on the rela- 
tion between organic process and the development of consciousness beyond 
stating the psycho-physiological parallelism, and though he refused to 
dogmatise on the relation between subjective and objective reality, yet 
when he discussed the moral and practical implications of his thesis this 
caution and circumspection disappears and, as in his discussion of happiness 
in the Discours sur le banhenr, his confidence seems to anticipate the com- 
plete empirical confirmation of his position and to exceed what may be 
derived from a methodological principle. 

The stumbling block to the development of mechanism along Cartesian 
Hues had been the failure to demonstrate how the organism could possess 
inherent powers of purposive motion. La Jlettrie inferred snch a property 
from the phenomena of muscular irritability and used it to account for the 
ability of the living machine to move itself immediately and autonomously 
from within. Professor Vartanian examines in great detail the sources of 
La Wettrie's thesis. Steno had shown that the heart functioned as a 
muscle, Leeuwenhoek had seen through the microscope the fibrous com- 
position of muscle tissue, Prancis Glisson had speculated that movement is 
innate to all parts of the body and had used the term ‘ irritabilitas ’ for 
thit capacity. Boerhaave had assembled most of the relative evidence, but 
the more immediate source was Haller who, though his Db partibus corporis 
human i sensibilibus ef irritabihbus did not appear until 1752, had called 
attention to the facts and problems of irritability in his edition of Boer- 
haave's Institutions (1739 to 1743) Haller, however, bad confined his 
applications of the principle of irritability to the muscles, and it was La 
Jlettrie's achievement. Professor Vartanian claims, to have synthesised 
the experimental proof of muscular irritability and the generalisation of 
that property to all living systems Irritability thus finally replaced the 
soul or vital principle as a concept essential to biology and became the 
basis for investigating the psychic aspects of the life process Professor 
Vartanian supports his interpretation of the text and his assessment of La 
ilettrifi’s significance with an erudition which shows a detailed grasp of the 
philosophy, medic al sciences and the movement of ideas in the eighteenth 


century. 


D. O Thohas 
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Remembering By W. Vos Leydex London. Gerald Duckworth, and 
Co , 1981 Pp 128 15s 

Is the introduction, the author says that his “ chief aim is to consider the 
kind of diffi culties that he in the way of trusting our memories As a 
result of his considerations, he claims that we must accept that memory is 
not infallible, but that we con reject the idea that memory may always 
deceive us Despite this, ho maintains that even genuine recollection 
is to some extent delusive. Finally, he concludes that no set of state- 
ments about the past entails the claim that we remember some past 
event and that w o never do remember physical events, but only our own 
experiences 

In very many places Von Leyden gives every appearance of mixing up 
definition with epistemology Byle, Ayer, Benjamin and Holland say that 
it is part of the analysis of a person’s remembering something that the 
tiling did exist. Constantly he criticizes these writers for thus “ begging 
the question ” about how we know what happened In his summary of 
conclusions, he says that such logical criteria “ cannot be made sufficiently 
explicit for the purpose they are expected to serve, t e. to vindicate or 
confute memory claims . . ”. It is a gross error to expect definitions 
to show us whether memory statements ore true, hut perhaps Von Leyden 
comes to this conclusion because he believes that “ * A remembers that 
p ’ entails 1 p ’ ” entails that memory is infallible. Hie says explicitly 
that Byle, Holland and others who adopt what he calls the Fast Approach 
believe that memory is infallible, and that memory statements are neces- 
sary Of course memory is not infallible, and he points ont some of the 
interesting ways in which memory may mislead us But no writer whom 
he criticizes does behove that memory is infallible. For instance Byle is at 
pains to show that although it is a criterion for someone’s remembering an 
event that the event occurred, this does not mean that memory is an in- 
fallible source of knowledge. Sometimes Von Leyden recognizes this, but 
often he does not For instance he thinks that Byle’s position must 
oppose the legitimacy of Bussell’s question whether all of our memories 
might he mistaken 

Quite apart from this misconstruction of the logical fact about memory 
claims, the author concludes too quickly that Bussell differs from Byte 
on the point of definition I doubt that Bussell would say that there 
could be a question whether there had been a past, if it were human that 
we remember The use of phrases such as ‘ mistaken memories ’ scarcely 
even suggests that one may remember an event which has not happened. 
By definition, a collection of parts is not a motor-car unless they are put 
together m a certain way, but this does not prevent us from using the 
term ‘ disassembled motor-car ’. 

Von Leyden behoves that if there is good reason to be sceptical about 
memory, then memory of au event cannot necessarily mvolve the occur- 
rence of that event Consider how curious his own moderate scepticism 
would appear if this belief were right. If “A remembers X occurring” 
does not entail “ X occurred ”, then the former statement may be true even 
when X does not occur But if this is so, then no force is left m Von 
Leyden’s own question “ How can I know that I remember an event!” 
If his claim to remember can he true without the event in question having 
happened, then it is just too easy for him to know that he remembers. 

Although sometimes the author is too lax about the criteria for re- 
membering, at other times he is rightly stringent. He points out against 
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Holland that to remember something is more than to report it, and to 
have witnessed it. Thus we may wonder whether we remember an event 
even where we know for certain that the event occurred However one of 
his inferences from this fact is quite unjustifiable He considers that the 
fact empties of sceptical force Bussell's philosophical supposition that the 
world might have come into existence five minutes ago He reasons thus . 
Even if he knows that something has happened within Ins experience, 
still he does not know that he remembers it. His problem is to know 
that he remembers Even if RusbbII’s supposition is shown to be false, 
and he knows of any event which has been within his experience, stall 
there is the problem of how he knows that he remembers any event. 
Therefore Bussell’s supposition is not relevant to scepticism about 
memory 

This reasoning is fallacious. What Ins pomt against Holland showB is 
that there are at least two problems to be overcome when we wish to know 
that we remember We must know that the event ocourred as we seem 
to remember it, and we must know something else. If we know that p, 
it does not follow that we know that we remember that p So far so good 
However if we do not know that p, then it does follow that wo do not know 
that we remember that p Therefore Bussell’s supposition that for all we 
know, there has been no past, is of consequence for scepticism concerning 
memory One of Yon Leyden’s conclusions is that it is not logically 
possible to be mistaken at all times when we seem to remember I find 
no argument except this bad one, to justify his rejection of radioal 
scepticism. He toys with the idea that the additional criterion needed for 
memory is that the report should be causally dependent on the past 
experience of the event Sometimes he says that it is a conceptual truth 
At other times he says that it is unsatisfactory to think so, beoause we 
cannot finally establish that such a connection exists m any particular case 
On page 27 he quite inexcusably imputes the view to Byle, who quite 
explicitly rejects it on page 278 of The Concept of Mind 

Another of Von Leyden’s conclusions is that we never remember a 
physical event, but remember only our own experiences A case is de- 
scribed where someone sees a pazuo m Trafalgar Square, and thinks that 
it is a setting for a film Later, by memory, ho reports having seen a 
film setting at that time The author argues His report about a physical 
event is false, but his memory is not at fault. Therefore his memory is 
not of a physioal event. In the space of a review, I can say no more than 
that the same form of argument would show that people do not see physical 
events Jfor while the man is watolnng the pamo, let us suppose that he 
reports seeing a film setting. TT« report of a physical event is false But 
his sight is m no way defective Is it supposed to follow that what he 
sees is not a physical event? 

There is a treatment of problems arising from the possibility that we 
remember our previous memories of an event, rather than the event itself 
Also there is some discussion of the fact that what we remember is to some 
extent determined by our interests and preconceptions both at the tune 
when we perceive, and when we remember I am not sure that the facts 
which Yon Leyden brings forward establish Ins final conclusion that all 
our genume recollection tend to be in part delusive It is one thing to 
remember only some things about an event, and another to be deluded 
about that event However, no doubt if we base an evaluation of an event 
only on our own memory of it, these facts winch Von Leyden reports, do 
constitute a souroe of bias. 
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Although, so far as I can see, the author fails to carry out the main 
a.rnin of the book, and to establish bis stated conclusions, he makes some 
valuable points along the 'way He mamtains stoutly against Ryle that 
memory can be classified as a way of knowing the past, he is rightly con- 
vinced that Holland has omitted some important criterion for memory, 
and he resists Mal colm’s positivistic account of remembering dreams At 
the same time I must say that if I held any of these positions, I would not 
feel that arguments sufficiently precise and detailed had been advanced 
against me Russell’s name is misspelt m the bibliography 

M. Deutsches 


The World of Art By Paul Weiss Southern Illinois University Press, 
1961 Pp 182 84 60. 

The present work offers a broad philosophical view of art. Professor Weiss 
moves easily among wide ranges of aesthetic and metaphysical ideas , he 
accommodates remarkably various approaches in what may or may not be a 
unitary scheme Hardly anything respectable gets quite left out Pore- 
most is the apparently Hegelian statement that art makes “ an ideal 
permeate every part of some material, thereby giving the ideal sensuous 
form ” (p 7) Elsewhere it embodies “ prospects ”, being “ iconic of 
existence beyond” (p 116) As to these prospects, they are, I think, 
states of affairs envisaged or sought. Paced with real possibilities, an 
artist is one who gets hiB excessive emotions in order by working them out 
m sensuous form 

Thus emotions come into the story , and a place is next found for 
Colhngwood The artist is seen as clarifying bis own emotions, and coming 
to know them by expressing them. He creates for them an adequately 
structured correlate , and bo m turn we embrace some sort of formalist 
position too A work of art is not only the expression of emotion and the 
sensuous embodiment of an ideal, but also a unitary structure, an articu- 
lated whole It is, we read, “ self-contained, significant and structured. 

. It makes possible both the enjoyment of the quality of existence and 
an awareness of existence’s import for man” (p 116) Whether it might be 
possible to make objects answering to one of these descriptions and not the 
others, is not, I think, altogether dear Finally Professor Weiss cogently 
mamtains that works of art have their own ontological status, correlative to 
human concerns, and are objective after their own land. 

I am not sure how far the doubts I have hinted at are legitimate Pro- 
fessor Weiss’s ideas are not easy to assess , they have an appearance of 
moving in Borne plane just beyond ordinary reach TT« language is reson- 
ant and semi-teohmcal , and he seems averse to calling anything by just 
the name that other writers have used “ Revelation ” theories doubtless 
have a permanent appeal And specific aesthetic qualities are inevitably 
expressed m terms — even “ sublimity ”, “ grace ” or “ sophistication ” — 
whose first use is elsewhere, outside art. But if, say, the Villa Rotonda, 
apart from being sophisticated, a kind of caprtccto, represents some reality 
beyond itselfi a philosopher must be asked to argue pretty bard to show us 
what and how. That is the claim . but for my own part, being sceptical 
of it to start with, I am little nearer believing it now. 


David Pole 
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The Fabric of the Heavens By Stephen Toulmin and June Goodheld. 
Hutchinson. Fp 272. 25s 


This book is about “ the development of astronomy and dynamics and the 
contribution these soiences have made to our cosmological picture ”, It 
is the first of a connected senes of four volumes on The Ancestry of Science. 
The other three volumes will deal with our conception of material substance, 
with the way in which the historical dimension entered science, and with 
the impact of science on the other aspects of human life and society. The 
series explores the ongins and development of what is now our “ common 
sense ” picture of the world and it has been written m the conviction that 
Buch explorations will be of interest to students of science, history, philo- 
sophy and literature. The conviction is fortunately shared by The 
Nuffield Foundation Unit for the History of Ideas under the auspices of 
which the senes has been written A film Earth and Shy has also been 
issued in conjunction with the present volume 

The belief that the history of ideas is a subject through which all educated 
people can increase their understanding of our world-picture is one which 
is becoming increasingly widespread, and the present volume ought to 
enhance this belief. The book is both dear and informative and succeeds 
in holding the reader’s attention to the end The emphasis throughout is 
on the historical context in which scientific ideaB have emerged and de- 
veloped We are invited to view the history of science not just as a matter 
of the slow improvement of techniques of observation and measurement 
and of the progress from wild speculations to testable hypotheses but also 
as part of the history of civilisation. It is not merely that earlier scientists 
gave false or crude answers to the questions that we stall ask : the very 
questions asked were different since they arose out of different ways of life 
Thus, the accurate observations and records of the Babylonian astronomers 
and the explanatory theories of the Greeks can be related to the pre- 
occupations and prejudices of the civilisations in which they were produced 
And Aristotle’s physics is for once presented as something rational and 
demanding respect and his cosmology as an intelligible synthesis of the 
scientific evidence then available "... one cannot judge a man’s 
stature solely in terms of his long-run success ” (p. 93) But although to 
understand scientific ideas we must see them “ horizontally ” m their 
historical context, we must also see them “ vertically ” m their historical 
development. The authors therefore stress that science was not invented 
at the Renaissance but that it has a more or less continuous history 
Renaissance scientists were influenced not only by Greek thought but 
also by medieval scientists such as those of the Parisian or Mertoman 
Schools. Galileo’s contribution was to gather together the scattered 
insights of his predecessors and to present them in a single coherent form 
with which real-life systems could be identified. Thus, Gahleo’s work, like 
that of Euchd, was not just a beginning but also a culmination (p 218). 
Moreover, the history of astronomy and dynamics is traced right up to the 
present day so that we are encouraged to see our own science not as a 
final formulation but as one more stage in the “ vertical ” development of 
scientific ideas 

Each chapter of the book is followed by a useful reading list and the 
few technical terms are clearly explained, but perhaps (since the book can 
he recommended as the basis of a seminar course for both scientists and 
humanists) these terms should have been collected at the end m a short 
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glossary The lack of a subject index is not serious m this book, but an 
index of proper names would have been helpful 

R S Dowote 


The Nature of Physical Knowledge Edited by L W. Fmedbich, 8 J. 

Indiana University Press, Bloomington , Marquette University Press, 

Milwaukee ; 1960. Pp 156 

Has physics anything to learn from philosophy? Although all seven 
contributors to this symposium agree that it has, they divide into two 
camps — philosophers on the one hand, physicists on the other — over the 
question what philosophy is able to tea oh It is not surprising, then, that 
when all is done the ‘ gap of misunderstanding ’ of which they complain 
has still to be bridged. And in this case, at least, the fault does not lie 
with the physicists 

F J CoUmgwood (Is ‘ Physical knowledge ’ Limited by its Quantitative 
Approach to Reality’) and G P Klubertanz, 8 J. (Does ‘ Knowledge ’ of 
Physical Laws and Facts Have Relevance m the Moral and Social Realm’), 
who represent the philosophers m this discussion, seem to take their cue 
from the editor’s hope that ‘ some contribution would be made toward on 
all-embracing view of reality, which may some day serve as a frame of 
reference for evaluating the scientist’s concepts of the real ’ (p 7) This is 
hardly a promising be ginning But worse, they ore fixed in their ideas as 
to what this all-embracing view must be — an Anstotehan-oum-Thomistio 
one — and see their task, therefore, as that of putting physics m its place. 
The ideal function of science, both behave, is to discover what ore the ‘ ulti- 
mate material causes * or essential natures of things, where c the nature of 
a thing ’ is to be understood as meaning ‘the internal constitution of a thing 
... the source of its constant specific tendencies and of the activities 
proper to it ’ (p 76) Yet they appear to differ over the extent to which 
phyBieists actually pursue this ideal Colkngwood complains that they do 
not — -by adopting a purely quantitative approach, he contends, physicists 
have condemned themselves to deal with mere suppositions in place of true 
explanations, ‘ hypotheses in place of knowledge of the actual ultimate 
material elements ’ (p 39) — while Klubertanz contents himself with arguing 
that in so far as physioists are true to their calling, so conceived, what they 
discover will be relevant to the ‘ moral and social realm ’ — on the maimer of 
Aquinas, though more vaguely, he writes * that is morally good whioh 
bears a relationship to a natural need or tendency inasmuch as this relation- 
ship is judged by reason and its use is guided by reason’ (p 877) Con- 
ceivably physicists might learn something from scholastic philosophy but 
I doubt whether it is anything like th™ 

What, then, has philosophy to offer the physioists’ The answer that 
emerges, I think, from the papers of the remaining symposiasts— all 
physicists of note — is this philosophers are, or should be, able to assist 
physioists to greater sure-footedness m attempting to surmount those 
epistemological, methodological, and sometimes purely logical problems 
with which they are nowadays bo often confronted To be sure, P. W. 
Bridgman (The Nature of Physical ‘ Knowledge ’) claims at one pomt that 
the physicist 1 s conception of reality ‘ has almost no recognisable philosophi- 
cal component ’ (p 21), but the ‘ philosophy ’ that he there esohewB is of 
the kind represented above for the most part, Bridgman, like R. J. 
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Seeger (Metaphysics Before or After Physios’), is plainly aware of con- 
ceptual difficulties m physics and of the need for an application of philo- 
sophical techniques of analysis to clear them up 
For more concrete examples of these conceptual difficulties and the ways 
in which philosophical insight can help towards their solution, one must 
turn to the papers of H Margenau, A Grunbaum, and A Land6 Margenau 
(Does Physical ‘ Knowledge 1 Require A Prion or Undemonstrable Pre- 
suppositions?) discusses the logical status and pragmatic role of certain meta- 
principles of science and shows, by way of illustration, how by satisfying 
the ‘ principle of multiple connexions ’ the neutrino, whioh ' started out as 
a metaphysical gleam in Pauli’s eye has been accepted into the ontology 
of microphysios , Grunbaum (The Role of A Prion Elements m Physical 
Theory) examines the logical status of physical geometry m order to give 
point to his logical critique of Duhem’s thesis that attempts to falsify 
isolated hypotheses are inevitably inconclusive , and Landfi (Duahstio 
Pictures and Unitary Reahty in Quantum Theory) exposes the ‘ double- 
or-tnple-think ’ of those contemporary physicists who, while they ‘ accept 
Bom’s dear and realistic unitary particle interpretation also do homage to 
the dualistio and neutral doctrine of Bohr and Heisenberg, occasionally 
also relapsing into the ideology of unitary wave theory ’ (p 89) 

Now although these three physicists have performed their epistemological 
and logical critiques well, there remain — especially in the area of quantum 
physics where, as Land6 has elsewhere put it, ‘ anything goes ’ — many 
questionable presuppositions and plain confusions m the detection of 
which the talents of a hard-headed philosopher might prove invaluable 
True, one does not have to be a philosopher to see that there is a contra- 
diction involved in asserting both, say, that a microphysioaj ‘ particle ’ does 
not have either position or momentum and that it is possible to determine 
with whatever degree of accuracy we choose either the particle’s position 
or its momentum though not both. But neither does one have to be a 
physicist And the fact is plain to see that such inconsistencies have 
bedevilled the philosophical reflections of quantum physicists and so con- 
tributed to the present gap of misunderstanding They have gone un- 
noticed by the physicist either beoause he is philosophically inept or because 
his daily concern is with more practical matters and they have gone un- 
challenged by the philosopher either because he is ignorant of physios or 
because he remembers with embarrassment the attempts of his elder 
colleagues to do physios a priori In these orroum stances, it is for from 
platitudinous to suggest, as does Margenau m the recorded discussion at 
the end of this book, that ‘ by trying to make things more precise, by 
trying to show the philosopher what the physioist means by his terms, and, 
reciprocally, by inducing m the physicist an attitude whioh inclines him to 
listen with attention and understanding to what the philosopher is saying, 
we are going to bridge one of the deep orevasses that divides and bifurcates 
our culture’ (p. 13 5) 

R D Bradley 


The History of Scepticism from Erasmus to Descartes By Richard H 
Popkht. Van Goroum & Co , Assen, 1900. Pp 236-f-xvn 

Professor Popxht tells an interesting and comparatively little known 
story well Philosophical scepticism was a natural accompaniment of the 
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Reformation, but, be maintains, the particular form taken by sceptical 
argument in this period was largely determined by the dissemination of 
the works of Sextus Empinous, which began with a printing of a Latin 
edition of the Hypotyposes m 1562 and culminated in the publication of 
the complete Greek text m 1621 Not, of course, that he was entirely 
unknown before The existence of the manuscripts mentioned by Profes- 
sor Popkm on page 17 shows that he was known to someone at least as early 
as the end of the thirteenth century, but the extent and nature of bis 
influence in the Middle Ages is unknown and probably now untraceable 
TTw influence m the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is obvious and 
acknowledged La Mothe Le Vayer called bun ‘ le divm Sexte ’ and 
Bayle assarted that modem philosophy began with the re-introduction of 
his writings Their excitement may seem rather extraordinary to us, but 
this is probably because we are familiar with the Pyrrhoman arguments as 
more elegantly presented by Hume During the period from Montaigne 
to Descartes, the influence of Sextus was both liberating and profoundly 
disturbing Sceptical arguments threatened both dogmatic religion and 
nascent science The position of the first was hopelessly undermined 
Defenders of the rival faiths adopted these arguments for use against each 
other, but they were double-edged weapons, and each side was driven to 
take refuge m a fideistio position Mersenne and Gassendi, however, by 
adopting a kin d of pragmatism, showed how the reliability of scientific 
beliefs might , be defended against Pyrrhonism Finally Descartes attempted 
to btuld sure foundations for both science and rebgion by constructing and 
demo lishing a ‘ super-scepticism but ended by asserting a fresh dogmatism 
Professor Popkxn’s book is salutary in re min ding us of the importance in 
the history of thought of figures often regarded as * minor ’ We think of 
the seventeenth century as dominated by Descartes, but perhaps to his 
contemporaries Mersenne, Gassendi, or even Herbert of Cherbury seemed 
equally significant 

M Bjteat.u 
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I.— MENTAL CAUSES AND FEAR 

By Justin Gosling 

In let book Intention (especially §§ 9-11) Miss Anscom.be bas 
some remarks to make about certain feelings, bodily movements 
and suck like of which the subject may know the cause without 
observation. She is not particularly interested in them except to 
clear them out of the way, and indeed considers them, at least 
for her purposes, as of little importance. By “ knowing without 
observation ” Miss Anscombe seems to mean a combination of 
two points : first, that if I claim that it was that alligator that 
frightened me, it is absurd to support this by saying, “ but I 
noticed it doing it ” ; and secondly, that it is also absurd to 
support it by saying that I have noticed a regnlar concomitance 
between observation of these objects and the occurrence of these 
feelings, so the alligator is probably the cause on this occasion, too. 
As it stands this sounds true enough; but if so, then it is an im- 
portant distinguishing fact about such feelingB, and more under- 
standing of it should throw light on the kind of feeling concerned 
and the sorts of fact the relevant concepts have to cater for. 

In what follows I shall take Miss Anscombe’s remarks as a 
starting-point, and as it is her main example, and also to avoid 
confusion by variety of examples, I shall confine myself to the 
case of fear. To begin with I shall elaborate, through some 
objections, her distinction between cause and object. This will 
bring out certain connections between fear and learning which 
help, I think, to explain to some extent this knowledge without 
observation. It will also involve a discussion of the concept of 
‘ fear * sufficient to suggest certain points about the sense in which 
it is a feeling, and the principle of individuation of it and certain 
similar feelings 
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Cause and Object 

■When she discusses these eases in § 10, Miss Anscombe says 
that it is important to distinguish between saying that something 
is the cause and saying that something is the object of a person’s 
fear ; for while the same thing may be both, it is not necessarily 
so, and is not the cause in -virtue of being the object. To illustrate 
this Miss Anscombe cites a case of a child noticing a bit of red stuff 
on his way upstairs, asking what it is, and mis-hearing his nunse 
as saying that it is a bit of Satan. This frightens him. What he 
is frightened of, of course, is the bit of red stuff, but the cause of 
his fright is the nurse’s remark. In this case object and cause are 
clearly distinct, though m a large number of cases as, eg. & 
hideous face appearing at the window, the same thing is both. 

This distinction between the cause and the object is one which 
seems to me, as it stands, extremely obscure, and as I think some 
interesting points arise from its obscurity I shall now examine 
it further. As a description of what one would say in the cir- 
cumstances, Miss Anscombe’s account is doubtless right: if 
asked, not what was frightening the child, but what had fright- 
ened him, one would be inclined to refer to the nurse’s remark 
rather than the piece of sarin; whereas m the case of the 
hideous face, the face would be given aB what had frightened 
him and also as what he was frightened of. 

I now propose, for my own purposes, to alter Miss Anscombe’s 
example, so that the child overhears his nurse telling someone, 
as he thinks , that she has left a red bit of Satan on the stairs. 
This seems to him a terrible thing to do, and be hopes that it 
will not be there still when he goes to bed ; but be has other things 
to distract him before then, and by the rime bedtime comes he 
has forgotten about it, until, as he turns the stair, he sees the 
red sarin and runs downstairs again in terror. If asked now what 
had frightened him it seems to me that the obvious answer is 
the red satin, though the reason why he is afraid of that is doubt- 
less the remark he had overheard. Now in the role of explaining 
the child’s fright it is difficult to see what difference of importance 
there is between the part played by the nurse’s remark when it 
is made at the time of bis Beeing the satin, and when it is made 
earlier. In either case it comes m to explain wby he is frightened 
of the satin. But in both oases it is the satin that is frightening 
him, though in both cases either the sarin or the remark may be 
cited as in different ways the cause of his fright What, m 
Mias Anscombe’s example, inclines one to pick on the nurse s 
remark, is that, of the new things in the child’s experience at that 
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moment, that is the one which stands out as ohangmg the situa- 
tion . up till then the child was quite happy about the satin 
Whereas m the altered case the child was all ready to take fnght 
at anything red on the stairs, so that his seeing the satin is what 
stands out as significant. This is what explains one or other 
being selected as the cause ; but in both cases both causes are 
present, and each has its different part to play m explaining the 
child’s fnght , m the second case, no more than in the first, do the 
two fuse. 

This last point is of importance because of the example of the 
hideous face at the window. Of course, this would be what we 
should naturally give as the cause of our fnght, but not because 
we were fusing cause and object, but because tlm is the significant 
factor m the situation Even here, however, there is the possi- 
bility of explaining why I was frightened by the face : perhaps 
I had been looking at too many of Dore’s illustrations of the 
Inferno, and that was the cause of my fright Either may be 
called the cause, but they remain different lands. 

In short, the nurse’s remark explains the child’s fright in 
explaining how he comes to be frightened by this ; and it is 
selected as the cause here, not because there is only one kind of 
cause mvolved and this is it, so that cause is here distinct from 
object ; but because, of the various causes citable, this is the 
significant one The case of the hideous face is not by this 
example shown to be a case where cause and object are one, 
though logically separable , it may just be a case where the object, 
always a cause, is also the significant one, though there is also a 
cause similar to the nurse’s remark. 

The nurse’s remark, as I have said, explains the child’s fright 
by explaining how he comes to consider this piece of stuff fright- 
ening In the example it is hard to think how he could fail to 
know how he came to think it frightening, and so to know this 
cause of his fear This is, however, clearly something peculiar 
to the case that he learnt to consider it frightening as a result 
of information just given But as often as not we may well he 
at a loss how to answer this question, even if we know why we 
are frightened m that we are able to say what is frightening ns. 

There is, however, a distinction which we commonly employ 
between what has frightened 11s and what we are frightened of, 
practical familiarity with which in clin es one towards Mias 
Anscombe’s distinction Thus suppose that I am riding across the 
western plains and notice intermittent clouds of smoke rising 
from a hill to the right. This sight might well frighten me; 
but if so it is not, of course, beoause I am frightened of the smoke. 
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but beoause I am frightened of the Indians of whose presence, and 
interest, the smoke is a sign. Thus what frightens me and what 
I am frightened of may be distinct. But clearly also they may be 
the same thing : what I notice may be the actual Indians, and 
then the frighte ning thing I notice is the same as what I am fright- 
ened of , so that if we decide to call the first the cause and the 
second the object, we may Bay that while the object is often, not 
to say usually, the cause, it is not always so. Giving the cause, 
m tins case, is giving something that we have noticed which has 
made us frightened ; sometimes what we have noticed is in 
itself harmless, sometimes itself the source of danger ; either may 
come in mdifferently to answer * What have you noticed? ’ 
though there will be different answers in the two cases to ‘ Why 
does it frighten you?, ’ so that as one sort of cause they are on a 
level, even if as another they are not. 

If we return now to my example we can roughly distinguish 
four sorts of causes of my fright. Suppose, then, I notice the 
smoke signals and am frightened , it may now be said (a) that 
it was the Bmoke signals that frightened me, (6) that it was the 
Indians, of whose presence the signals were a sign, that frightened 
me, (c) that it was what the Indians, of whose presence the signals 
were a sign, might do to me, that frightened me, or (d) Borne 
explanation might be given of how I came to notice the signals, 
or to learn that they were a sign of the presence of Indians, or 
that Indians were dangerous, and one or other of these may be 
given as the cause of my fright. Thus my guide may have drawn 
my attention to the signals, or I may have been told that smoke 
always meant Indians, or have read horrible stones of what 
Indians did to those they caught, so that the cause of my fright 
may be said to be the guide, my informant or the stones, as the 
case may be. It is not hard to see that no very clear limits can 
be set to what is required to make one or other of these explanations 
adequate. 

The first three kinds of cause are related in that I am only 
frightened by the signals because I am frightened of Indians, and 
I am only frightened of Indians because of what they might do 
to me, it is this that “ really ” frightens me, and that I am “really ” 
frightened of. It is only beoause we have things of this sort 
to be heightened of that things that we notice, whether signs or 
sources, frighten us at all. But this gradation does not continue 
to (d). However much the stories I have heard explain my present 
fright, it is still not they but what the Indians might do to me 
that really frightens me — and similarly with the other possi- 
bilities under (d). 
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With, regard, to (d), the answers to these various questions may 
themselves be various Thus my guide may have drawn my 
attention to the signals ; I may have learnt that Indians are 
dangerous from first hand experience, and learnt that smoke 
signals are signs of their presence from films. But also they may 
all run together . my guide may draw my attention to the smoke, 
explain to me that it is an Indian signal and go on to tell me how 
dangerous Indians are ; so that my guide's remarks are the 
explanation of all these factors. Further, sometimes that which 
comes as the answer to what explains m one of these ways also 
comes as the answer to what explains my fright in one of the 
first three ways. Thus the smoke signals may be not only what 
I notice that frightens me (a), but also they may be so noticeable 
as to explain my noticing them (d): they draw attention to them- 
selves. But clearly, to use Miss Anscombe’s words, the object 
of my notice is not as such the cause of my noticing it. It is 
not difficult, however, to find a great many examples of things 
which are both object and cause of my attention m this sort of 
way. When it comes to finding examples where what I am fright- 
ened of at the moment (6) is also what I should cite as the ex- 
planation of my being frightened of it (d), on the other hand, one 
really has to search the by-ways. Possibly an example of this 
would be my being tortured by the Indians, whom I had always 
believed to be gentle, when it might be Baid that the Indians’ 
activities were both what I was frightened of and the explanation 
of how I come to be frightened of them. Even granted this 
example, however, unless I have a very short memory the fusion 
cannot be a common one if I learn my lesson on the first occasion, 
the fusion will not recur on future ones Only rarely is the 
object of fear also the cause in the sort of way in which the 
nurse’s remark is 

To sum up so far there are two fairly common cases of what 
might be described as a fusion of cause and object. First that 
which one notices which frightens one may also have attracted 
one’s notice, so that the cause and object of one’s notice may 
be the same thing, although a thing does not attract one’s notice 
to itself m virtue of being that to which one’s notice is attracted. 
Secondly, that which one notices which frightens one may also 
be what one is frightened of, but it is not what frightens one in 
virtue of being what one is frightened of, nor rice versa. What 
frightens me need only be something which constitutes a reason 
for believing in the presence or approach of something which is a 
source of danger. This fusion is the one which makes Miss 
Anscombe’s distinction attractive. But the nurse’s remark is 
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what instructs the child and in this way explains its fear. It is 
in fact difficult to find examples where the object of one’s fear 
also supplies this instruction. 

At tins point it may be worth observing two things which 
perhaps add to the attractiveness of Miss Anacombe’s distinction. 
First, if the common fusion of what one notices that frightens 
one (a) and what one is frightened of (6) is in the background as 
what is being got at, then it is tempting to take the nurse’s 
remark as what one noticed, and so the example as an example 
of these two things being distinct. After all, the nurse’s remark 
‘ constitutes a reason for believing in the presence of something 
which is a source of danger Some differences, however, are 
worth noticing, with things which one notices which frighten, 
their continuance either shows them not to be signs of danger 
(as might be the case with a movement of the door . if not 
repeated one suspects the worst ; if repeated it might be obvious 
that it was not properly shut and the wind was blowing it), or 
else it constitutes a continued reason for being frightened, as per- 
haps with the smoke signals. But if the nurse goes on repeating 
that it's a bit of Satan, this does not go on frightening the child, 
nor constitute a continuing reason for being afraid. It is the 
satin that frightens him as a result of her remark— the Indians, 
by contrast, do not frighten as a result of the smoke signals 
This is not to say that remarks cannot be like smoke signals* a 
look-out in an observation post might serve a very similar func- 
tion ; but the situation has to be changed to enable them to. 
One does not learn the nurse’s remark as a sign, nor is she serving 
as a look-out. She is answering a request for information. 

The second thing which may subconsciously help us to accept 
the distinction without question is that we may assimilate the 
case to one where the nurse tells frightening stories, where the 
stories are clearly what frighten the child. Cases that fit this 
specification may, of course, vary a great deal. Thus the nurse 
may here and now elaborate, if she is malicious, on the terrors of 
Satan, or alternatively she may just be telling horrible stones 
about Satan without connecting them with any particular things 
in the child’s experience. In so far as it is the first kind of case, 
however, the child gets an increasing fear of the satin, it frightens 
him more and more, as the nurse elaborates her information, and 
so what has been said earlier will suffice In so far as it is the 
second kind of case it is not dear that there need be any object 
of Lis fear in any serious sense ; for it is not necessary even that 
he should believe in Satan, so long as his imagination is sufficiently 
stimulated ; and from this sort of case there is no fear of confusion 
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of cause and object. What the story does is, either put the child 
in a state of nerves where anything might frighten him, or give 
him imaginative thrills of terror. The cause of this is certainly 
not what he is frightened of ; but when might such a cause be 
what one was frightened of 2 


Feat and Learning 

The purpose of ex amining the various sorts of answer to the 
question ‘ What was the cause of his fright? 5 was to throw some 
light, on how, if at all, it is that a person can know the cause, and 
that without cl aimin g to observe it producing the effect. With 
regard to some of the explanations outlined above it is often the 
case that I do not know the cause Thus I frequently do not 
know the exact circumstances by which I have come to believe 
that a given thing is a source or sign of danger ; and if I discover, 
then I know them not indeed by observation, but at any rate 
only as a result of enquiry. With regard to some of the other 
explanations, on the other hand, it would at first sight seem very 
peculiar to suggest that I often do not know what I am frightened 
of, or what is frightening me On the contrary, it would seem 
the exception if I did not ; and it certainly seems absurd to 
suggest that I know what is frightening me because I bad spotted 
it doing it, as I might know what was tickling me by noticing 
someone at work with a feather Further, as a person is taken 
usually to know what is frightening him, he is consequently 
usually taken, granted he is trustworthy, as something of an 
authority on the subject. The question is, then, how is it that 
a person can know, straight off, that it is this thing rather than 
that that frightens him* 

Among the explanations sketched out earlier some explained 
either how I came to notice something, or how I came to believe 
that what I noticed was either a likely source of hurt or harm, or a 
sign of the presence of some such source. In these latter cases 
my fright is explained by showing how I came by certain beliefs, 
or, granted that I am right, how I learned, say, that smoke-signals 
were a sign of Indian interest, or that Indians tended to show their 
interest m unpleasant ways. If these facts explain my fear, then 
the suggestion is that if there were no such facts something would 
he left unexplained, the case would be a puzzling one. Usually, 
if we do not know how we could have acquired the requisite 
learning, it is assumed that there must have been some experience, 
forgotten no doubt, which would explain the present reaction. 
Evidence that there could have been no such experience would 
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leave one with a problem : how can I be afraid of this things 
which 1 have no reason to suppose to be dangerous? 

Now suoh puzzling cases do occur, but my point is that they are 
puzzling precisely because all possibility of learning about the 
relevant danger is ruled out. If it were ruled out in all cases ; 
that is, if the question “ How did X come to consider this dan- 
gerous? ” was deemed universally irrelevant, and so no answer 
necessary ; then the concept of ‘ fear ’ as we have it would dis- 
appear. Normally a person’s being afraid is a manifestation of 
lus learning about danger ; granted that this is generally true, 
queer cases can be catered for, but they are catered for against 
this background. Further, I think the notion of learning about 
danger and of discriminating between what is dangerous and what 
is safe is inseparable from the idea of wanting to avoid dangers 
and having some knowledge of what, m some cases, would avoid 
it. Complete absence of any sign of this would be evidence of 
indifference to danger, and so of lack of fear. Not that a being 
has to be capable of learning to avoid every danger, which would 
be a ridiculous thesis, nor that it always has to give m to its 
fears and try to avoid it ; but it must show itself capable to some 
degree of learning to identify dangers and avoid them, and with a 
tendency to apply this learning in particular cases. The range 
of fears in various subjects will, of course, vary enormously with 
their abilities ; my pomt is just this • deny all possibility of such 
learning to a subject, and you deny that fear is attributable. 

The point of the above remarks is this : with animals it is a 
general, but not invariant, rule that when they are afraid they 
have noticed something which they have learnt to be a sign or 
source of danger, whose effects they want to avoid. To discover 
what is frightening them is to disoover, normally, what there is 
within the range of their Benses that they could have noticed, and 
which they could reasonably be expected to take as dangerous 
If there is more than one thing, then the question is only answer- 
able, if at all, m favour of one rather than the other, if the animal 
dearly pays attention to one rather than the other, and reacts 
in ways relevant to the one menace but not to the other, and so on 
With men it is a general but not invariant rule that they can say 
what they noticed and took to be dangerous , for most men have 
learut the terminology of fear and danger and how to apply it to 
report the dangers they notice It is not, however, an invariant 
rule a person may react on the instant and have no idea what 
had startled him, and in such cases there is a strain about noticing 
one is inclined to say that he must have noticed that movement 
of the curtain out of the corner of his eye, and yet it seems that 
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he did not notice anything himself — he is puzzled hy the whole 
affair. Still, in general a person is expected to be able to Bay 
correctly what he has noticed. 

Thus it is normal that when a person is frightened there should 
be something he has noticed (or thinks he has) which he takes to 
be dangerous, and that he should be able to say correctly what 
it is. This suggests that the question ‘ What is frightening you? ’ 
at least in the kind of example so far treated, is a question aB to 
what you have noticed that you take to be either a sign or a source 
of hurt or harm , and a person may m general be expected to 
know the answer to this straight off. 

Knowing without Observation 

This, however, does not yet answer Miss Anscombe’s case. 
For it is only relevant to the question why I am expected to know 
what I have noticed that I take to be dangerous ; it does not at 
all explain why I might be expected to know tiiat that is the 
cause of my jumping back, or having butterflies m my stomach, 
or sweating Yet I know it is responsible for these effects without 
observing it produce them, or aB a result of noticing a con- 
comitance between the presence of this object and these effects 

Here, I think, it is important to make certain distinctions, even 
if a hard and fast lino cannot be drawn For with regard to 
certain sensations, such as butterflies m one’s stomach or a 
slight constriction of the throat, we just discover that they are 
common but not invariable concomitants of fear. Most, if not all, 
occur m other contexts also But if I do have a shght constriction 
of the throat, and I have notioed some danger, then the constric- 
tion will not seem to need any further explanation If I am 
faced with an alligator, I know the sight of it is responsible for 
the feeling of constriction in my throat, not, mdeed, because I 
can observe the alligator producing the effect, nor because I have 
in general noticed the observation of alligators to be accompanied 
by this feeling, but, because I have noticed this feeling is typical 
when I am afraid, there is no need for further explanation of it, 
since I know I have noticed the alligator which I take to be danger- 
ous, and consequently know that I have something to be afraid 
of. That is to say, the occurrence of the sensation is held to be 
not in need of explanation, not to be odd, granted that I am afraid ; 
but what is known straight off is not that noticing the alligator 
caused the sensation, but that the alligator is the danger that I 
have noticed 

On the other hand, suppose that immediately I spot the alli- 
gator I take to my heels. Did the alligator make my legs move? 
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Certainly my flight is the direct result of my noticing it ; certainly, 
too, I probably know just why I am running without recourse 
either to observation or enquiry ; also, r unning is not something 
which I have noticed often to accompany fear, it is, m this case, 
what constitutes giving way to my fear. I say * in this case ’, 
because sometimes standing stock still or sometimes stamping on 
something (e.g. an unpleasant insect) is what constitutes giving 
way to my fear, that is to say, there is not any uniform activity 
which constitutes giving way. Yet while I know well why I 
am running it is not true that I am doing it intentionally, my 
fear ran away with me and I had no time to think. How, then, 
do I know that it was the sight of the alligator that made me take 
to my heels* And here it must be said that perhaps I do not, 
perhaps I am in such a panic, have so lost my head, that I just 
do not know what I am doing or why. At the other extreme, it 
could be that I decided on consideration to run away because it 
frightened me. But between are cases where I knew all the tune 
what I was doing and why, but I did what I did without thinking, 
because I was overcome with fear. The fact is that men, like 
animals, learn to avoid the effects of danger, without calculation, 
or practice, and sometimes men find this learning going into 
operation before they have had time to wonder what they should 
do, and they have to stop the train of activities on which they 
are embarked if they are to direct their behaviour in accordance 
with some chosen aim or plan. This conflict between fear aDd the 
ease of deliberation is one of the things whioh leads to fear being 
classed as a feeling, if I am said to give way to my fears, if they 
run away with me, then it is being ruled out that my behaviour 
can be placed in a context such that, for instance, all that I did 
was a result of dehberation, or that it could have occurred to me 
to deliberate about it and I oould easily have deliberated if it 
had ocourred to me. Nonetheless, fear is <jwost-mtentional : 
I want, in a sense, to escape the alligator’s jaws, but not in any 
sense which suggests that this is something that I have just decided 
after consideration to be desirable , and I know why I am running, 
but again not in any sense which carries with it the above sug- 
gestions , but it is ywost-intentional in that it is not to be des- 
cribed as a case of the alligator forcing me away, but by relation 
to my having certain mstmotdve aims and being able both to 
recognise when they are threatened and to learn what sorts of 
action might counter the threat It is, in fact, a case of my fears 
running away with me 

In between sensations, such as constriction of the throat 
or butterflies m the stomach, and fall-blooded surrender to one’s 
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fears, there are many possibilities which one would hesitate to 
explain simply on the hues of the one or the other. Thus 
flinching seems to be not quite full-blooded, and starting at a 
loud bang even less so, though it might be construed as incipient 
activity , on the other hand blinking, which is not, as flinching 
usually is, the result of unpleasant experiences, is not, either, 
like sensations, something which just happens sometimes to 
accompany fear , when someone quickly moves his fist towards 
my eyes one is inclined to explam the blinking on as it were fear 
lines, because one beheves blinking to be a defence mechanism ; 
though once one has realised this, that it defends the eyes, blinking 
may become a part or form of flinching In general, there is a 
gradation between sensations and some bodily movements 
which one knows commonly accompany fear, and actions which 
constitute giving m to one’s fear. The former needs no further 
explanation granted that I have noticed something which I take 
to be a threat ; that is, they are explained not by reference to 
what I have noticed, but by reference to the fact that I have 
noticed it together with other facts of context such as that I 
consider it a danger But they need no further explanation 
because they have been observed to be common concomitants. 
(This is not to deny, of course, that some further explanations 
- may be m point : for instance, a physiologist may have a good 
deal more to say.) This is not the way with actions which con- 
stitute giving way to one’s fears • one’s knowledge that the sight 
of the alligator made one take to one’s heels does not depend on 
having observed that this action often accompanies fear. One 
knows straight off that one is running away in order to avoid the 
alligator, if, that is, one has one’s wits sufficiently about one 
So in some cases I know the cause of what is happening no 
knowledge of common concomitants of fear ; in others through a 
combination of my ability to discr iminat e dangers and my ability 
to manage the terminology. If I am not usually right in these 
ways then either I am not subject to fear, or I have not learned 
the terminology, or both. 


The standard v. the genuine case 

In all that has been said so far I have tended to talk as though 
a case of fear must be a case of some person or animal noticing 
something which has been learnt to be a source of hurl or harm 
(or which is a sign of such a source), and as a result dome some- 
thing to avoid suffering such hurt or harm It might then with 
justice be objected that cases which satisfy these conditions arc 
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only a few out of many possible cases of fear, and so, even if these 
conditions are sufficient they are far from necessary. Thus, a 
person or animal may sense some danger, and so be afraid ; but 
the whole point of sensing danger is that there is nothing dan- 
gerous to be noticed. Similarly, being afraid of the dark is not 
like being afraid of a bull-dog . you do not have to consider the 
dark an object which is possibly going to hurt you. Most ob- 
viously, one frequently does not even begin to do anything to 
avoid dangers, one merely, perhaps, feels qualms. 

All this is, of course, very true, and I have no desire to deny 
either that these cases exist, or that they are genuine cases of fear. 
I do, however, think that they m a sense rely on the other kind 
of case for their possibility ; that genuine cases though they may 
be, the phenomena there interpreted in terms of fear, could not 
be so interpreted unless it were true of the subject of them that 
it was capable of le arning of dangers and their sources, and also 
that it was capable of learning some of the things necessary in 
some cases to avoid the hurt or harm in question, and tended, 
when faoed with danger, to react immediately in a way somehow 
relevant to avoiding the evil effects. If one or other of these 
general facts is denied of the subject then the whole structure 
collapses, and fear cannot be attributed at all If the subject is 
incapable of learning, or is such that its learning is never auto- 
matically put into practice irrespective of decision, then fear is 
not attributable to that subject. 

Thus the attempt to describe a subject which only senses danger 
and is never otherwise afraid is headed for failure. The expression 
‘ to sense danger ’ is devised to cater for an admittedly peculiar 
kind of case where a person or animal is distinctly uneasy, 
where there is m fact some danger m the vicinity, but where there 
is no possibility of the subject’s having learnt of the presence of 
this danger in any of the recognised ways. It must further he 
true either that when he or it learns of the presence of the danger 
he will recognise it as such, or that he will come to recognise it as 
such when he suffers its effects. These last two conditions 
require that the subject be capable of learning of dangers in 
other ways than sensing, and indeed unless they are fulfilled the 
suggestion that the subject has any appreciation of danger at 
all is vacuous. If they are fulfilled, however, then it is no longer 
true that the subject only senses danger. Thus while cases of a 
person’s sensing danger may be proper cases of his being afraid, 
they are catered for against a background of what I have taken 
to be normal cases 

Again, with tilings like fear of the dark, the point here is that 
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tlie dark is feared because it readers the subject vulnerable, un- 
able to observe adequately possible threats. If it were not any- 
way as a rule capable of discriminating to some extent between 
those things which are a threat to it and those which are not, 
there would be no justification for calling its behaviour in the 
dark fear rather than, fox instance, fumbling, nor its trembling 
fear rather than a phenomenon peculiar to it * night-shivers 

It might be objected that this is to treat fear of the dark as 
though it were a simple phenomenon. I should admit, therefore, 
that this is not quite so A child’s resistance to going up to bed 
alone may be taken as fear of the dark , but so may a person’s 
general nervousness in the dark, his Lability to jump at almost 
anything It is diffi cult here to draw hard and fast lines between 
cases where a person has some specific fear, cases where he is 
trembling all the time because he does not know what to expect, 
and cases where at the least sound or movement he jumps a foot 
In the first case he is frightened, in the last nervous, but what of 
the second 1 One thing remains true, however : nervousness is 
an explanation that belongs to the fear family, and no amount of 
jumping, sh rinkin g or squealing will show nervousness in a sub- 
ject which is shown in general to be incapable of distinguishing 
the dangerous from the safe. There are, perhaps, people whose 
nervousness reaches such a degree that there is no longer any 
discrimination of this kind ; but these are cases whose previous 
history did show such disc rimin ation. If it did not, there would 
be no justification for talk of nervousness. 

- With regard to the many cases where fear is not given in to, a 
number of things need to be said, besides that they clearly occur. 
To begin with it needs remarking that m not being given in to it 
has been inhibited for some reason : that is, a part of the fill 
pattern is for some reason miaiing , this is the point of the ex- 
pression “ not given into ”. Secondly, while it is not necessary 
that human beings, or animals for that matter, should always 
give way to their fears, this is not to say that the connection 
between fear and action which tends to the avoidance of some 
hurt or harm is just contingent If that were so, a person could 
he said to be afraid on occasions, although he had never even 
begun to act in the appropriate way without calm deliberation 
(or the possibility of it) even once in his life. This, however, 
except, possibly, under one interpretation, is a difficult hypo- 
thesis, for it is not easy to describe such a subject so that his 
failure ever to give m or begin to give in can be explained while 
still giving some sense to the hypothesis. 

Suppose, for instance, that one suggested that a person might 
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liave controlled Ins fears from birth. He must have so controlled 
them that he never even began, without reflection, to do any- 
thing conducive to avoiding danger. Yet in these circumstances 
it is hard to see what sense can be given to the notion of control 
It would seem that some time he must have found himself start- 
ing on a course of action on which for some reason he did not 
wish to embark; to be able to control his fears he must be allowed, 
except peihaps in the exceptional case I shall mention later, on 
occasion to get far enough to discover that he is being led some- 
where where he does not want to go, and consequently stop what 
he is doing, that is, control his fears. Otherwise, it is impossible 
to say what he is setting about doing in contro lling them ; rather, 
one is merely postulating something which accidentally never has 
its way. 

The failure to give in to fear, then, cannot be explained by 
control from birth onwards. One might, then, drop the notion 
of control. Fear, after all, is a feeling ; one can have the feeling 
without giving away , and there is no good reason why a person 
should not have the feelings throughout his life without ever 
acting appropriately. Now if these feelings are to be thought of 
as physical sensations, such as beart-flutteis, then indeed a person 
may go through his life having these from time to time ; but if 
this is all ; if he never shows any signs of unreflective avoidance 
of any dangers ; then, if we take this last seriously, so that he 
himself is clearly puzzled by the suggestion that be wants, except 
in a calm sense, to avoid any dangers, there would no longer he 
any force in saying that he was afraid. He might, indeed, he 
said to be excited in the presence of what was in fact dangerous, 
but for the rest, he would be a peculiarity who was never afraid 

The same point holds with such things as trembling and blench- 
ing, as distinct from flinching. So long as the feelings or physical 
signs have no connection, except by chance, with actions, they 
are inadequate ; whereas if they are turned into impulses or such 
physical signs as flinching, the connection with action is there, 
and is snch that some explanation for the absence of action is 
needed. 

So far I have talked as though I were only taking account of 
human beings. But the same general point holds with animals 
If yon describe an animal which never reacts hurriedly to danger ; 
which from pnppyhood upwards always quietly takes stock of 
any given situation, and, if it is dangerous, does just what is 
needed to put itself out of danger and no more : which is in 
general unshockable ; then you have just succeeded in describing 
an animal which is cautious but never afraid. This holds good 
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even if you add in trembling and such like happenings, so long as 
you keep all suddenness of appropriate reaction rigorously out of 
the description 

Em ally, it might be suggested that it would be enough to say 
that the subject wanted to avoid the danger, without bringing 
in any activity. But as I remarked earlier, any notion of want- 
ing that is brought m must not bring with it any suggestions of 
having made up one’s mind to it, or having calmly contemplated 
the prospect and liked it. One knows, when one is afraid, that 
one wants eg. to run away as far as possible (if one does know it), 
either in the doing of it, or in the difficulty of stopping oneself 
doing, where the points made about control come to bear. 

It may, perhaps, be the case that a given person or animal 
never comes across anything very dangerous and so never experi- 
ences anything more violent than an occasional heart-flutter, but 
is nonetheless afraid. I feel somewhat doubtful about this case, 
in view of the various things said earlier , but suppose we grant it . 
still, the attribution of fear will only hold granted an unfulfilled 
hypothetical about more serious cases where there will be some 
reference to action 

This brings me to the puma facie conceivable case, which may 
seem to be an exception Suppose a person brought up in ideal 
surroundings, always sheltered from any harm or pain, kept well 
out of the way of anything frightening You explam to lum 
about fear how people find it hard to undergo suffering or harm, 
and hard to do things which risk it You also warn him that 
you are going to make him undergo some suffering, and you ex- 
plam how it is normally caused by certain circumstances, how to 
avoid the effects of such circumstances, and so what he will need 
to concentrate on doing if he is not to avoid the effects but to 
withstand them You then make lnm suffer, aud exhort him 
never to do what is required to avoid its recurrence Finally you 
foce him again with the circumstances which will result in this 
suffering. Nowgxanted all these cii cumstances, perhaps lie would 
he afraid for the first time, but nonetheless control himself ; and 
perhaps similar precautions could be taken for any future occa- 
sions. He coidd contiol himself because he woidd know before- 
hand what to set his mind to doing : for instance, if standing 
stock still would keep him out of trouble he must concentrate on 
keeping moving, while if taking to his heels is what would save 
lum, then he must concentrate on staying put. 

Quite apart from the example’s being far-fetched, however, 
there are some points to be noted about it • first, it makes no 
allowance for possibilities of a person's being surprised by some 
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danger ; secondly, it supposes his being constantly preadvised of 
the means of avoidance, and so of what he must concentrate on not 
doing ; thirdly, whether he is afraid or not will depend on whether 
he finds difficulty in not doing what fear would lead him to do 
(and, of course, on the kind of difficulty). In short, the circum- 
stances have to be artificially contrived to ensure no possibility 
of action, and even so the reasons for attributing fear are reasons 
for supposing that but for deliberate effort to do something else 
the relevant activity would have been embarked upon. 

To sum up this last section - I have claimed that central to the 
notion of fear are the notions of being able to learn to discriminate 
between things which are dangerous and things which are 
not, of being able to learn some steps which are relevant to their 
avoidance, and of a tendency to act on this learning immediately 
on observation of the danger. I have tried to support this by 
suggesting that while not all cases of fear would seem immedi- 
ately to exemplify these characteristics, they are examples which 
could not stand alone as examples without presupposing 
these characteristics On the other hand, the kind of example 
which I treated earlier does seem to exemplify these character- 
istics in a quite straightforward way, and consequently this type 
of example holds a kind of pride of place among examples of fear 
This is not at all to deny tiiat other cases occur, or that they are 
indisputably genuine cases ; it is merely to say that they are so 
because they are in one way or another, more or less complicated, 
connected with the possession of certain characteristics of which 
other cases are more straightforward manifestations. 



The result of all this is that to attribute fear to a person or 
animal is to connect what is happening with the characteristics 
mentioned earlier, to explain it as a manif estation of those 
characteristics Thus any particular attribution supposes a good 
deal else about the sub j ect, and the most drastic rebuttal of all would 
be one which showed that this particular occurrence could not he 
fear because the subject was incapable of learning about danger 
and so on. To attribute fear is to bring in as relevant to the 
circumstances a particular kind of reaction to danger. 

It may, then, be objected that fear is a feeling, and that to 
attribute fear is to attribute a feeling to a subject, and this has 
been wholly left out of account If the subject does not fed 
afraid then he is not afraid, and that is the end of it. Now that 
fear is a feeling it would be hard to deny, and also, for what it is 
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; worth, it must be admitted that unless this particular case is a 
case of the feeling then it is not a case of fear. This, however, 

- says veiy little until it is clarified ; and for this it is necessary to 
dtBRTms and distinguish three things (1) the relationship of feeding 
afraid to being afraid, (ii) the question of giving m to one’s 

- feelings, (ni) the sense m which fear is a feeling 

(l) Once one starts talking of a person feeling afraid the emphasis 
certainly seems to be on the feelings he has at the moment . if he 
does not feel anything than a fortwi i he does not feel afraid As 
has been remarked already, what he feels may vary a good deal, 
and doubtless other considerations of context come m to settle 
the question of whether it is fear, but still if there is no answer to 
such questions as ‘ What did it feel like 7 ’ * What sensations did 
you have ? ’ then he did not feel afraid It is not clear, however, 
that he might not have been afraid If, walking through the 
jungle, I suddenly come upon Miss Ans combe’s alligator barking 
at me, I may well take to my heels m fright ; but if asked whether, 
when I saw it, I felt afraid, I might rightly answer that I had no 
time to feel anything, the next thing I knew I was running hard 
down the jungle path. Tet I ran because I was afraid of 
the alligator. In fact the most obvious examples for feeling 
afraid are cases where I stand my ground or do not know what to 
do, or where the danger is anticipated but not yet upon me , the 
most difficult axe cases of my being earned away by my fear. 

(ii) Tet these last are the most obvious cases of my feelings 
mastering me, where I had no choice but to act as they directed 
me The important thing about the feelings here is not that they 
are something I feel, but that I act as I do m a context where the 
supposition that I might have deliberated about it is ruled out. 
Doubtless, m cases where I keep control, I am aware of the diffi- 
culty of not running away and can notice various physical sensa- 
tions and so on ; but for my feelings to master me, this is not 
necessaiy 

The upshot of this is that to attribute fear to a subject is not 
necessarily to attribute a feeling to him in the sense of asserting 
that he feels something , though if it is not it is to assert some- 
thing about his feelings, where this amounts to classifying his 
behaviour as in some way non-dehberative. 

(m) None of this, however, accounts for one’s calling fear a 
feeling, which is attributed on all occasions. For on either of 
these counts it is a disjunction of possible feelings for as the 
sensations may vary, so may the actions that the feelings lead to 
Yet there is clearly a sense of * feeling ’ in which fear is one feeling 
and jealousy, say, another. As to the use of the word * feeling ’ 
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in this connection, it is no doubt true that the occurrence of 
physical sensations is one thing which in clin es us to it, though 
the fact that the reaction is not of our own choosing nor the result 
of practice also comes in. These, however, as has been seen, do 
not account for fear being thought of as one feeling. The point 
here would seem to be that the concept ‘ fear ’ caters for a fact 
about human beings, say ; the fact brought out earlier that they 
can learn about danger and so on. Now it could not be true of 
them that they were on occasion terrified or apprehensive or in 
dread, if this fact did not hold for them ; so that terror and 
apprehensiveness and dread axe not classed as separate feelings 
It could, however, quite conceivably be true of men that they 
were capable of recognising other people’s success and given to 
disliking it, and the other things required for jealousy, whether 
or not they were capable of disc rimin ating dangers and so on. 
These fects are mutually independent, and so phenomena inter- 
preted in terms of the one or the other are brought under different 
feelings. 

Thus, with regard to calling fear a feeling : the word ‘ feeling ’ 
is doubtless used for a combination of reasons * (a) because of 
the common occurrence of physical sensations, ( b ) because of the 
opposition between fear-reactions and debberation. But if we 
ask what is the principle of individuation by which fear is to be 
classed as a feeling, then we must refer to the ability to learn of 
danger and its avoidance, and the tendency to act upon this learn- 
ing without deliberation ; and to the independence of this abihty- 
cum-tendency from others. Connection with this is what is 
being claimed for some behaviour, looks or feelings in every 
attribution of fear. 

University of Oxford 



II.— EXISTENCE, PREDICATION, AND THE 
ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 

By Jebojie Shatter 


Hume said, " There is no being . . . whose non-existence implies a 
contradiction”, 1 and Kant said, “The predicate of existence 
can . . be rejected without contradiction \* In making these 
claims, Hume and Kant intended to bring out a peculiarity in 
assertions of existence, for they both would admit that assertions 
that something was (or was not), for example, round might turn 
out to be self-contradictory, whereas assertions that something 
exists (or does not exist) could never turn out to be self-contra- 
dictory. Now if this is a genuine peculiarity of assertions of 
existence, then it follows that any proof that something exists 
because its nonexistence implies a contradiction will be invalid. 

A famous example of an argument which purports to prove 
the existence of something by showing that its non exis tence 
implies a contradiction is the Ontological Argument, which pur- 
ports to show that it follows from a particular concept of God 
that such a being exists, and therefore that the assertion of the 
nonexistence of God is self-contradictoiy. Most philosophers 
have agreed with Hume and Kant that the Ontological Argument 
is invalid, although it has recently been defended. 8 My own 
view is that the argument is basically unsound, but I find the 
standard criticisms totally unconvincing. In this paper I shall 
Bhow what I take to he the faults in the standard criticisms and 
then go on to show what I take to be the proper criticism of the 
argument 

The many versions of the Ontological Argument have in com- 
mon the following feature : a definition of “ God ” is given fr o m 
which , , by the use of certain premises, the conclusion, “ God 
exists , is deduced. The Ontological Argument has frequently 
been attacked by casting doubt upon the acceptability of these 
premises. I wish to avoid such controversies. I am inte r ested in 
the move from a definition to an existential statement. There- 
tore 1 shall use an argument which brings attention to bear just 
on that move. This will be the specimen under discussion : 


expression, God ", mean " an almighty being who 
exists and is eternal ”. Therefore ** God is an almighty 8 b eing 

j ^faloguea Concerning Natural Religion, Part IX. 
p 504 <,2 “ e °f Pure Beasm h tons Norman Kemp Smith, Macmillan, 1953, 
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who exists and is eternal ” is true by definition, and that entails 
“ God exists 

This argument purports to demonstrate that “ God exists ” is a 
tautology, true by definition. It is not necessary to show that 
the expression, “ God ”, really does mean what it is here defined 
to mean, for the definition is purely stipulative But given that 
meaning, it is argued, anyone who denies that God, in the sense 
laid down, exists has contradicted himself. Only the laws of 
logic are required to show that he has contradicted himself. 

The following short objections to this argument will not do. 
(1) The question is begged from the start by using a proper name, 
“ God No, for “ God ” is not used here as a logically proper 
name I have simply introduced an expression into discourse, 
an expression which is, grammatically, a proper noun. (2) 
Even if we grant the conclusion, “ God exists ”, that does not 
imply that there is a God or that something is a God Why not ? 
In ordinary discourse the expressions are used interchangeably 
in most contexts. It must be shown, if it is true, that the implica- 
tion does not hold here (3) Tautologies only tell us about our 
use of language, about the meanings of our terms, not about 
what actually is the case. This objection begs the question 
Proponents of the argument claim that here is a tautology which 
tells us about what actually is the case, namely that God exists 

(4) But then with suitable definitions we could “ prove ” the 
existence of a number of things which we know perfectly well do 
not exist. No, for the things we know not to exist would neces- 
sarily be different from the things picked out by our definitions. 

(5) The argument involves a non-sequitur, for the premise is 
about a woid but the conclusion is about something different, .a 
thing No, the d efinit ion of the word allows us to prove, by 
substitution, that the conclusion is a tautology. 

The traditional attack on the Ontological Argument consists 
in trying to show that the definition is inadmissible because it is 
ill-formed Kant argued that definitions can consist only of 
strings of predicates and since “ exists ” is not a predicate itoannot 
be a part of the definition Others have argued that “ exists ” is a 
purely formal element, present in any definition of a thing, and 
therefore could not be used to show that some particular thing 
exists as opposed to anything else I shall, in Part I, discuss 
these arg um ents in detail and show that none of them succeeds 
m establishing any impropriety in the definition of “ God ” I 
have proposed. In Part II, I shall show that the argument, 
n.lthnngb formally correct, does not do what the religious expeot 
it to do. The agnostic will still be able to raise his doubt and the 
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atheist will still be able to affirm his disbelief, no contradiction 
arising in either case, even if each accepts the specimen argument 
under consideration 


I 

“ * Exists * is not a pi educate ” 

The Ontological Argument purports to show that God must 
exist because the condition that He exists is a part of the defini- 
tion of the hind of thing He is. Kant argued that it could not be 
the case that existence was a defining feature of God or of any- 
thing else, because “ exists ” is not, as he put it (p. 504), a “real ” 
or “ determining ” predicate, (he admitted that, grammatically, 
“ exists ” is a predicate). 

What is a real ” predicate ? Kant defines it as something 
“ which is added to the concept of the subject and enlarges 
it ” (ibid ) This is a most unfortunate definition for Kant to use, 
however, since it leads to contradiction with another important 
doctnne of his, that existential piopositions ate always synthetic 
(ibid ) Synthetic judgments axe those which “ add to the con- 
cept of the subject a predicate which has not been in any wise 
thought in it ” (p 48), and if existential judgments are always 
synthetic then " exists ” must be a predicate which adds to the 
concept of the subject, in short, a “ real ” predicate as defined 
above But even without the difficulties this definition of " real ” 
predicate raises within the Kantian system, it is not a very helpful 
definition, for it represents predicating something of a subject as 
lemsvng the concept of the subject (by enlarging that concept), 
something only philosophers of a Keconstruetiomst bent do very 
often But I shall say more of Kant’s misrepresentation of 
predication below. 

What argument does Kant give for holding that " exists ” is not 
a real predicate, that is, not a predicate which adds something 
to tiie concept of the subject ? He argues that if “ exists ” 
were a real predicate, then in asserting that something exists we 
would be altering our concept of that something, thereby «i<w 
up with a different concept from the one we started with Since 
we now have a new and different concept, we will have failed to 
assert existence of the original subject Thus if “ exists ” were a 
predicate, “ we could not, therefore, say that the exact object of 
my concept exists ” (p 505). But since we obviously can say 
that, we cannot be adding anything to the concept of the subject 
when we say that the subject exists, and therefore "exists” 
cannot be a real predicate. 
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It is' astonishing that this argument has stood up for so long 
and is still commended by philosophers, e.g. by Malcolm (op. at. 
p. 44). For the argument, if sound, shows that nothing could he 
a real predicate. Suppose I wish to say that something is red, 
where “ red ” is intended as a real predicate In asserting that 
the thing is red, I would be adding to my concept of the thing, 
and hence would be unable to say that the object as originally 
conceived is red, that “ the exact object of my concept ” is red. 
The argument which shows that “ exists ” is not a “ real ” 
predicate also show that nothing could be one. 

The difficulty here lies in an incomplete picture of predication. 
Kant seems to think that when I say that so-and-so is Buch-and- 
such, I must be doing one of two things : either I am extracting 
the concept of such-and-such from the concept of so-and-so (an 
analytic judgment) or else I am revising my concept of so-and-so 
by adding to it the ooncept of such-and-such (a synthetic judg- 
ment). Now which of these two things am I doing when I say 
that so-and-so exists ? Noticing that existential propositions are 
often justified by an appeal to experience (p. 506), Kant decides 
that they cannot be cases of extracting the concept of existence 
from the concept of the subject. So they must be cases of 
revising concepts ; thus, “ all existential propositions are syn- 
thetic But this really will not do either, smce to revise one’s 
concept of the subject is simply to change the subject of the 
proposition. Hence m other places Kant concludes that “ exists ” 
is not a predicate at all. Kant’s vacillation here comes from an 
overly narrow account of predication To say that so-and-so is 
such-and-such is sometimes neither to analyse the concept of so- 
and-so nor to revise it, but, to put it roughly, to say something 
about the object conceived of This use of language is obviously 
not peculiar to existential propositions. The sentence, “ Crows 
are black ”, may be used to express a proposition not about the 
the concept of crows but about crows, and when so used would 
create as much difficulty for Kant, given his account of pre- 
dication, as “ Crows exist ”. There may well be important dif- 
ferences between “ . . . are black ” and “ . . . exist ”, but Kant 
fails to bring them out by this line of argument. 

Philosophers have tried to express what they took to be the 
truth in Kant’s claim that “ exists ” is not a real predicate with- 
out appeal to that obscure notion of a real predicate. For example 
Malcolm restates Kant’s argument in this way : 

Suppose that two royal councillors, A and B, were asked to draw 
up separately descriptions of the most perfect chancellor they 
oould conceive, and that the descriptions they produced were 
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identical except that A included existence m his list of attri- 
butes of a perfect chancellor and B did not. (I do not mean 
that B put nonexistence in his list ) One and the same person 
could satisfy both descriptions More to the point, any person 
who satisfied A’s description would necessarily satisfy B’s 
description and vice versa (p. 43-44}. 

While Malcom admits that this is not a “ rigorous ” argument, 
and “ leave(s) the matter at the more or less intuitive level ”, he 
thinks it does show that “ exists ” is very different in character 
from the expressions which go to make up a description or list of 
attributes of something. But I cannot see how it goes to show 
that at all For it seems to me false that any person who satisfies 
B’s description necessarily satisfies A’s Could not a nonexistent 
person, say Merlin, satisfy B’s description but not A’s ? It can- 
not be said that Merlin fails to satisfy B’s description (B might 
have had Merlin m mind when he drew up the list), unless the 
notion of satisfying a descnption is such that only real things, 
existent beings, can be said to satisfy a description. But if one 
uses this rather technical notion, the argument loses its intuitive 
appeal 


Subject-piedicate statements as leally hypothetical# 

Some philosophers have attempted to bring out the special 
feature of " exists ” which debars it from appearing m a definition 
in the following way. If we take “ Crows are black ” as a typical 
affirmative subject-predicate statement and “Crows are not black” 
as a typical negative one, then they would claim that the affirma- 
tive statement m equivalent to the hypothetical, “ If there exists 
anything which is a crow, then that thing is black ”, and the 
negative statement is equivalent to the hypothetical, “ If there 
exists anything which is a crow, then that thing is not black ” 
Now if we hold that existential statements are of the same form, 
then “ Crows exist ” would be equivalent to “ If there exists 
anything which is a crow, then that thing exists ”, and “ Crows 
do not exist ” would be equivalent to “ If there exists anything 
which is a crow, then that thing does not exist ” But the former 
hypothetical is a tautology whereas “ Crows exist ” obviously is 
not a tautology, and the latter hypothetical is not readily intel- 
ligible whereas “ Crows do not exist ” is perfectly clear. There- 
fore it is most implausible to claim that existential statements 
are of the same form as the typioal subject-predicate statements, 
that is, implausible to construe “ exists ” as a predicate 
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I do not find this argument very compelling. It is a mistake to 
think that the hypothetical expresses the me aning of the typical 
subject-predicate statement Notice that the hypothetical must 
be put m the form, “ If there exists anything which is . If 
we allow the antecedent clause to range over nonexistent as 
well as existent things, then the hypothetical, “ If anythingis . . . , 
then it exists ”, is not tautological and the hypothetical, “ If 
anything is . . , then it does not exist ”, is perfectly clear. And 
therefore the mam reason for saying they cannot be equivalent 
to categorical existential statements has disappeared But if we 
take the antecedent m the strong existential sense, then the claim 
that such hypotheticals express the meaning of subject-predicate 
statements breaks down Consider the following subject-predic- 
ate statement . “ Unicorns are proper subject-matter for mytho- 
logists.” It is not equivalent to “ If there exists anything which 
is a unicorn, then that thing is proper subject-matter for mytho- 
logists ”, for the former is true but the latter is false On the 
other hand, “ Unicorns are proper subject-matter for zoologists ” 
is false, but “If there exists anything which is a unicorn, then it 
is proper subject-matter for zoologists ” is true And these are 
not just odd cases. There are many other things which it would 
be true to say of unicorns, if they existed, e g that they would 
obey the laws of physics, be sought after by zoos, be mentioned 
m books which describe the species of animals, etc , but which 
are not true of them since they do not exist ; and there would be 
many things which it would be false to say of them if they existed 
but which are not false since they do not exist So the pur- 
ported equivalence of subject-predicate statements to hypotheti- 
cals does not hold The reason is evident enough If a thing 
exists, then given the way the world is it will have certain features 
and lack others, so to say something about a thing is not the 
same as to say what the thing would be like if it existed Of 
course a thing keeps its defining characteristics whether it exists 
or not, so analytic subject-predicate statements will entail ana- 
lytic hypotheticals, but in general the equivalence does not hold 
Nor does it hold if we understand the hypothetical as that of 
material implication, for “ Unicorns do not have horns ” is false 
but the parallel hypothetical, “ If there exists anything which is a 
unicorn, then it does not have a horn ”, is true if taken materially, 
which shows that they cannot be equivalent. 

Since it is a popular view that subject-predicate statements 
are equivalent to hypotheticals, it is important to see how some- 
one might come to such a view One way would be through the 
Kn.Tit.mn restriction of subject-predicate statements to statements 
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about the concept of the subject If this were correct, then the 
kind of counter-example I used, where the thing referred to by 
the concept turns out, given the nature of the world, to have 
some feature could not arise All subject-predicate statements 
would be tautologous, either by analysis of the concept of the 
subject or by revision of the concept of the subject, and in this 
limited case the equivalence would hold 
But there is a line of argument more plausible to the modem 
mind which would yield the same result. Suppose one thought 
that for a series of words to express a meaningful subject-predicate 
statement, the grammatical subject must refer to some existent 
or set of existents Then there would be no difference between 
attributing a property to a thing and attributing a property to 
the thing if it exists Again my counter-examples could not 
arise. And philosophers have held such a view Ryle once said . 

How can we make propositions about Mr. Pickwick or sea- 
serpents, given that they do not exist * We cannot For a pro- 
position is only about something when something in fact answers 
to the designation in it. And nothing answers to the pseudo- 
designation “ Mr. Pickwick ” or “ those sea-serpents ”. 1 

And Broad holds, “ Diagons do not exist . . . cannot he about 
dragons ; for there will be no such things sb dragons for it to be 
about ” 2 Since such propositions are not meaning! they 
must be about something, however, and philosophers of thi« 
persuasion have offered various candidates for the subject of 
statements about nonexistents, ur ging that they are really about 
beliefs, books, paintings, propositional functions, properties, in- 
scriptions, or story-tellers 

I do not see why statements cannot be made about non- 
existents We can dream about them, think about them and 
describe them, just as we can wait for them, hope to have them, 
and look for them We can mention them, allude to or direct 
attention to them, and make reference to them. One tiimg we 
cannot do, of CQurse, is to point to them, and someone who fftinka 
of mentioning, alluding or referring as a substitute for pointing 
will be puzzled as to how we can point to what does not exist. 
But if we have not fallen prey to this overly narrow conception 
ot what it is to mention something, then we will not be puzzled 
about how we can mention something nonexistent 

VolLo R Xn. im 0bjccts ” Fatshan Society, Supplement*^ 

1953 p" 182° ad ’ SehBlml> FhtIos °Pl‘y> and Psychical Research. New York, 
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The most modest proposal along this line is that of Strawson, 
who abandoned his earlier position that the use of a referring 
expression in cases where the ob]ect referred to is nonexistent is 
“ a spurious use ” 1 in which we either “ pretend to refer, in make- 
believe or in fiction, or mistakenly think we are referring when 
we are not referring to anything ” (p. 40). His modified view is 
that the “ primary ” use of referring expressions occurs when the 
speaker believes the expression to refer to some existent, but 
that such expressions may be used to “ refer in secondary wayB, 
as in make-believe or in fiction ”. 8 But I take it that Strawson 
would still wish to say that unless we refer to an existent we do 
not succeed in expressing a subject-predicate “ statement ”, that 
is, an assertion which admits of truth or falsity. And if he is 
right about this, then it becomes more plausible to claim that 
subject-predicate statements are equivalent to hypothetical , 
(I do not wish to suggest that Strawson would claim they are 
equivalent). 

But here again it seems perfectly obvious to me that state- 
ments which are true or false can be made about nonexistent 
things After all, unicorns do have horns, giants are two-legged, 
and Mr. Pickwick is a most benevolent gentleman Nor am I 
engaging in make-believe or story-telling when I assert these 
things. My grounds for such assertions are quite different from 
my grounds for claiming that my neighbour is a most benevolent 
gentleman, but that does not detract from the truth of such 
assertions. 

To summarize, the claim that subject-predicate statements are 
equivalent to hypotheticals fails, although perhaps a case could 
be made for their equivalence with hypotheticals in those cases 
in which the grammatical subject refers to some existent or set of 
existents If so, we might introduce a technical sense of " sub- 
ject-predicate statement ” for those statements which are trans- 
latable in the way that “ Crows are black ” is translatable into 
“ If anything exists which is a crow, then that thing is black ”. 
For reasons which differ in each case, none of the following would 
be subject-predicate statements . ” Crows are plentiful ”, “ Crows 
scatter during storms ”, “ Crows vary greatly ”, “ Crows change 
over the centuries ”, and “ Crows live in our bams ”. “ Crows 
exist ” would not be a subject-predicate statement either, since 
the requirement that the subject must refer to some existent 

1 P F Strawson, “ On Referring ”, reprinted in Essays in Conceptual 
Analysis, ed. A. Flow, London, 1056, p 35 

2 Ibid footnote (added to original article), p 40 See also Strawson’s 
“ A Reply to Mr. Sellars ”, Philosophical Semew, 1954, p 229. 
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would yield the result that if it were a subject-predicate state- 
ment it would have to be true . 1 No wonder it would only come 
to the trivial “ If anything exists which is a crow, then it exists ”, 
if construed as a subject-predicate statement in the technical 
sense we have given that term. But none of the peculiarities of 
“ exists ” which are brought out by saying that it cannot be an 
element in a subject-predicate statement, in the sense specified, 
go to indicate any impropriety in framing a definition in which 
“ exists ” appears, such as the definition of “ God ” given above. 


“ Exists ” as a universal predicate 

When faced with the claim that if ** exists ” is taken as a 
predicate positive existential assertions become tautological and 
negative extential assertions not readily intelligible, most philo- 
sophers have decided that " exists ” cannot be taken as a predicate. 
But some have boldly accepted the consequence that “ exists ” 
is a trivial predicate, predicable of everything conceivable. 
Hence the Ontological Argument becomes h armle ss, for “ exists ” 
is a necessary predicate not only of God but of everything con- 
ceivable. As recent supporters of this view have put it : 

Every conception involves the predicate " exists Thus not 
only God’s essence but every essence implies existence . 2 

And Hume suggested a doctrine very much hV« this when he 
said : 


To reflect on any thing simply, and to reflect on it as existent, 
are nothing different from each other. That idea, when con- 
joined with the idea of any object, makes no addition to it. 
Whatever we conceive, we conceive to be existent . 3 


Tbus attributions of existence to anything I conceive become 

t. ftnf’.nTnmnoT QnrJ I^aninln Jil 1 1-1* n i 


Wow whatever the intrinsic merits of this view, it is a most 
embarrassing one for Hume to hold. For he also wishes to main - 
tain that whatever we conceive as existent, we can also con- 
ceive as non-existent ”, 4 and thus that " the non-existence of any 
being is as clear and distinct an idea as its existence ”. s Since 

pp 1 190-191^' StraWBOn ’ Int roduchm to Logical Theory, London, 1952, 

^ Sato0n ’ “ ” PMosoyhical 
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4 David Hume, Dialogues Concerning Natural Sehgion, Part EX. 
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Hume uses “ conceive to be existent ” and “ conceive as existent ” 
interchangeably , 1 these two doctrines are flatly contradictory, 
for the first implies that whatever we conceive we cannot conceive 
as non-existent and the second states that whatever we conceive 
we can conceive as non-existent Nor can we save Hume by 
interpreting the second to mean that whatever we can conceive 
we can believe to be non-existent, for if I cannot conceive of a 
thing except as existent, then surely I cannot believe in its 
non-existence. 

Perhaps Hume was writing carelessly when he said that “ what- 
ever we conceive, we conceive to be existent”, and expressed 
his real thoughts more precisely when he said, “ whatever the 
mind clearly conceives inoludes the idea of possible existence ”. z 
But if he did seriously hold the first view, there are many ways in 
which he might have come to it. The reason he does give. 

Since we never remember any idea or impression without attri- 
buting existence to it, the idea of existence . . . must be the very 
same with the idea of the perception or object . 3 

confuses the existence of the conception with the existence of 
what is conceived, the reaMtas fotmahs of the idea with its teahtas 
objechva But he might have argued, in line with his notion of 
ideas as pictures, that we cannot form the picture of a thing as 
non-existent, and therefore cannot conceive such a thing Also 
his attack on the abstract idea of existence as distinguishable and 
separable from the ideas of particular objects 4 and his connected 
claim that in making judgments that something exists we only 
entertain the idea of the thing m an especially lively and forceful 
way 6 lead him to say that the idea of existence cannot be some- 
thing over and beyond the things we conceive, and therefore 
would incline him to say that whatever we conceive, we conceive 
to be existent. 

Such a doctrine leaves most unclear what negative existential 
judgments could be, and yet it is obviously most important to be 
able to give such judgments sense. At one point, when Hume 
concerns himself with negative existential judgments, he aban- 
dons this dootrme, interpreting them as judgments in which 
the idea of the object is conjoined with the idea of non- 
existence , 6 although m another place he flatly rejects such an 
interpretation without giving what he takes to be the oorrect 
account 7 So far as I can see, the contradiction here was one 

1 Treatise, op. cit. pp 66-67. 2 Ibid p 32 

3 Ibid p. 66 * Ibid p 623 

6 Ibid p 86 and passim. 9 Ibid. p. 16 

7 Ibid. p. 96, footnote. 
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which Hume was never able to eliminate 1 Nor, so far as I can 
see, is it possible to reconcile the two. If the definition of a sub- 
stantive must include the notion that the thing exists (which is 
what I take Hume s doctrine to mean), then that the thmg exists 
follows from the definition and is necessanly the case To deny 
that the thing exists is to contradict oneself just as certainly as to 
deny that the thing possesses any other defining characteristic 
is to contradict oneself. And if all our conceptions of things 
include existence as necessary properties of the things, then no 
denials of existence will make sense 

Hume was mistaken in thinking that whatever we conceive of 
we must conceive to be existent For suppose it is a necessary 
feature of a chimera that it be not only a she-monster of a parti- 
cular sort but an imaginary she-monster. Then it would be a 
necessary statement that chimeras do not exist , anyone who 
held that chimeras exist would contradict himself. Could one 
conceive of a chimera * I do not see why not But one would 
be conceiving of it as nonexistent. 

I do not wish to suggest that philosophers were mistaken m 
thinking that “ exists is in many ways different from grammati- 
cally similar expressions, for it obviously is. To take Hume's 
point, for example, if I wish to picture an animal, it will make a 
difference whether I picture it as yellow or not ■ but one cannot 
make the same land of sense out of speaking of picturing it as 
existent or non-existent It does not follow from this that what- 
ever I picture I picture as existing, but Hume is certainly right in 
thinking that I cannot represent the existence or non-existence of 
the thing by adding to my picture in an exactly parallel way to 
the way in which I represent the yellowness or non-yellowness of 
the thing by adding to the picture It requires some special 
convention to indicate that what is pictured is pictured as, say. 
imaginary. (Comic stop creators have special conventions for 
showing this for example by encircling it and linking it by a stream 
of small circles to someone s head to show that he is just "imagining 
it) Tomakcthis point is to bringout a difference between* exists ? 
and predicates kke “is yellow '. Further differences between 

exists ’ and other predicates are brought out m the arguments 
for the slogan. “ ‘ Exists is not a predicate What must be 
shown, however, is that the'e differences bear relevantly on the 
issue whether existential statements can be true by definition. 

* Fi'snion* l„s illumnntina book. H m r'r It ft, fioj WfVunbndsr. 
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I have been concerned to argue, m this section, that no differences 
have been noted which rule out existential statements which are 
true by definition. 


II 

Until further arguments are offered, it seems reasonable to 
hold that there is nothing logically improper in so defining the 
expression, “ God ”, that “ God exists ” is a tautology and “ God 
does not exist ” self-contradictory. In fact it seemB to me that 
the definition I have given expresses a concept of God (i e., as 
necessarily existing) which many people actually accept (just as it 
is a common conception of Satan that he merely happens to exist). 
I wish to show m this section that this concept of God can give no 
support tothereligious. I shall argue thatno matter what its con- 
tent, this concept of (rod is still simply a concept. What must be 
shown, and what cannot be shown just by an analysis of the con- 
cept, is that there actually exists something which answers to the 
concept. Even if we have here the concept of an object which 
necessarily exists, a further question remains whether any existent 
meets the specifications of the concept. The difficulty hes in 
showing that this further question makes sense, for I have admitted 
that “ God exists” is a necessary statement, analytically true, and 
therefore it looks as if there could be no further question. But 
that is an illusion. It must however be dispelled. 

As a first step, I wish to point out that the concept of God is 
hardly unique in its capacity to generate a tautological existential 
statement. For one thing, we could invent new tautologies. 
Suppose we introduce the word, “ particular ”, to mean “ object 
which exists ”, and the word, “ nonentity ”, to mean “ object 
which does not exist ”, Then to bring out the difference between 
these two words we might properly say, tautologically, “ Parti- 
culars exist and nonentities do not exist”. Nor, for another 
thing, do we have to invent such words, for we already have many 
words with existential notions included in their meanings. The 
following sentences all have tautological uses . “ Existents exist ”, 
“ Fictitious objects do not exist ”, “ Members of extinct species 
existed once but no longer exist ”, “ Hallucinatory objects do 
not exist ”, “ Historical persons have at some tome existed ”. 
I do not suggest that these sentences can never be used m non- 
tautologicai ways, but I do suggest that they may be used tauto- 
logically in those circumstances in which we wish "to emphasize 
that such concepts include as a necessary feature, as a defining 
element, notions of existence or non-existence. 
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As a preliminary to seeing what these tautological existential 
claims come to, let us examine the relation between expressions 
of the form, " A’s exist ”, and of the form, “ There are A's ”, 
Take the tautology, “Fictitious objects do not exist 5 '. One 
might t hink that “ Fictitious objects do not exist *’ means the 
same as “ There are no fictitious objects But a moment's 
thought will show that this is incorrect, for although the former 
is true the latter is false There are fictitious objects, many of 
them— Alice’s looking glass, Jack’s bean stalk, Wittgenstein’s 
beetle, to mention only a* few. So “ Fictitious objects do not 
exist” does not mean the same as “ There are no fictitious objects.” 
Similarly “ Particulars exist " does not mean the same as “ There 
are particulars In general, given a tautology of the form, 
“ A’s exist ”, we cannot deduce from it, “ There are A’s ”, nor 
from a tautology of the form, “ A's do not exist ”, can we deduce 
“ There are no A's ", And specifically, given the tautology, 
“ God exists ’, we cannot deduce from it, “ There is a God ". 
The statement, “ God necessarily exists, but there is no God ”, 
is not self-contradictory 

As it stands, the situation is most paradoxical. For in many 
of its ordinary uses, “ A’s exist ' is equivalent to “ There are A's ”, 
If I raise a question about the existence of pearls as large as my 
fist, it usually does not matter whether you say, “ Yes, such 
pearls exist ”. or “ Yes, there are such pearls So if there is a 
way of saying that certain things exist which does not mean that 
there are such things, then this must be explained. 

Now I have misinterpreted the situation somewhat. I have 
spoken as if it were important whether we used the form “ A’s 
exist ” rather than " There are A’s ”. But this is not the case. 
“ There are A's ” is perhaps more resistant to being treated as a 
tautology hut it is still possible to frame tautologies of the form, 
“ There are A’s ”. “ There is what there is ” and “ There are 
what there are ”, are tautologies, and one could imagin e situ- 
ations in which one might say them m this tautological way. If 
I define “ particulars ” as " whatever entities there really are ”, 
then “ There are particulars ” is a tautology, namely, “There 
are whatever entities there really are ” And if I define “ a 
God , a ? “ whatever divine being there is ”, then “ There is 
a God is tautological too. So there is nothing distinctive about 
the forms ‘A’s exist” or "There are A’s” They both function in 
very similar ways But we do have both forms of expression, and 
that is most convenient For it allows us to formulate a further 
existential question, using the alternative form, when we are 
presented with a tautological existential assertion. Thus if 
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someone says, tautologically, “ There are particulars [i.e. there are 
whatever objects there aie] ”, we can avoid the danger of formal 
contradiction in asking, “ I grant that there are particulars, but 
do particulars exist 2 ” 

What I am claiming is that if we are given a tautological exis- 
tential asseition like “ Particulars exist ” or “ God exists ”, the 
existential question is not settled Just as the tautology, " Fic- 
titious objects do not exist ”, leaves open the question whether 
there are fictitious objects, so the tautology, “ God existB ”, 
leaves open the question whether there is a God But what is 
this further question 2 How paradoxical it seems to deny that 
“ once one has grasped Anselm’s proof of the necessary existence 
of a being a greater than which cannot be conceived, no question 
remains as to whether it exists or not ”. 1 

It is tempting to try to resolve the paradox m accordance with 
Aristotle’s principle that “ there are several senses in which a 
thing may be said to * be ’ ”. Then to say that fictitious objects 
do not exist would be to say that fictitious objects lacked, say, 
spatio-temporal existence, whereas to say that there are fictitious 
objects would be to say that they had some other kmd of exis- 
tence — hence no contradiction, since m a sense fictitious objects 
exist and in a sense they do not But appeals to the systematic 
ambiguity of “ exists ” will not work in all eases, for we may 
deny that there are A’s m precisely the same sense of “ be ” that 
we claim tautologically that A’s exist For example, it will be 
tautologioally true that particulars exist in precisely the same 
sense of " exist ”, say, temporal existence, that it might be true 
that there are no particulars. 

A more promising line of argument consists m showing that a 
tautological existential claim is quite different from a non-tauto- 
logical existential claim How are we to explain the difference 2 
Suppose we say that a tautological existential assertion consists 
m attributing to the subject a special property, the property of 
necessary existence We could explain this property by saying, 
d la Malcolm, that a being which has this property is such that it 
is senseless to speak of its non-existence or of its coming into 
existence or going out of existence or of the existence of anything 
else as a condition of its existence (pp 44-59). Now this account 
will not do First, the attempt to explain the necessity of the 
statement by postulating a special property commits us to an 
infinite regress of properties, for presumably this special pro- 
perty might not be one which a being just happens to have but 
one which it necessarily has and which it is senseless to speak of its 
1 Malcolm, op ctt p. 52 
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not having, and thus by similar reasoning we are led to necessary 
necessary-existence, etc And it is most unclear what these pro- 
perties could be or how we could distinguish them But, secondly, 
it is not dear what this property of necessary existence is, if this 
is any more than a way of saying that the existential proposition 
is necessary Am I making anything clearer when I say that 
squares, which are necessarily four-sided, have the special property 
of necessary four-suledness 1 A defining property is not a special 
kind of property. So the tautological character of the existential 
assertions I have been discussing cannot be explained by postu- 
lating a special predicate, necessary existence. Their tautological 
character arises from nothing but the definition we have stipu- 
lated for the subject term. But then we are still left with our 
puzzle ■ how is it possible to say that A’s necessarily exist but 
there may be no A’s ? 

I wish to consider one further attempt to remove the paradox, 
one suggested by some remarks by Catnap on a somewhat different 
issue: 


If someone wishes to speak in his language about a new kind of 
entities, he has to introduce a system of new -ways of speaking, 
subject to new rules , we shall call this procedure the construc- 
tion of a framework for the new entities in question. And now 
we must distinguish two kinds of questions of existence • first, 
questions . . . within the framework ; we call them internal 
questions , and second, questions concerning the existence or 
reality of thefmmeworh itself, called external questions 1 * 

Carnap goes on to explain that “external questions” concern 
nothing but “ whether or not to accept and use the forms of 
expression for the framework in question ”, a purely practical 
question to he answered in terms of expediency and fruitfulness 
(p. 23). To apply this distinction to our paradox, given the basic 
definitions and rules of a particular religious language it will he a 
necessary statement that God exists (although not, perhaps, a 
necessary statement that the Devil exists), but we may ask the 
further question. Is there a God ? meaning, Is this language a 
useful one ? ° & 

Now waiving objections we may have about the vagueness of 
talking of the fruitfulness ” of a set of expressions, it still 
remains the case that " Are there any A’s ” will not always he 
identical with asking if the language is fruitful, for it may be very 
fruitful to talk of perfect pendulums, frictionless pulleys, the 


1 R Carnap “ Empiricism. Semantics, and Ontologv ”, 

nationals de Phlosophie, § 11, January I960, pp. 21-22. 
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ideal society, Euclidean points, and the economic man, even if it 
is perfectly dear that there do not exist such things. So the 
question whether there are such things cannot he identic al with 
die question whether it is in some sense fruitful to use expres- 
sions which refer to them ; a fiction or fagon de pailer may turn 
out to be useful and fruitful. 

What lies at the heart of the puzzle about the Ontological 
Argument is the fact that our concepts have two quite different 
aspects, marked by the familiar philosophical distinction of inten- 
sion and extension. A word like “ horse ” has a particular mean- 
ing and is logically connected with other words like " animal ” ; 
its corresponding concept, the concept of a horse, has a particular 
content and is connected with other concepts like the concept of 
an animal It is this intensional feature of words and their cor- 
responding concepts which makes certain assertions like “A horse 
is an animal ” tautologies 1. But words and concepts are also 
applicable to things. It turns out to be the case that there have 
existed, do now exist, and will exist entities Buck that it is true of 
each of them that it is a horse, true of each of them that the con- 
cept of a horse applies to it. And this fact we may express by 
saying that the word, “horse” or the concept of a horse has 
extension. In making assertions about the extension of a concept 
there are typical forms of expression which we use - “ . . exist ”, 
“ . . . are non-existent ”, “ There are . . . ”, “ There are no . . . ”, 
“ . . axe plentiful ”, "... are scarce ”, "... are extinct ”, "... are 
mythological are found in Africa ”, etc That such expres- 

sions are typically used in assertions about the extension (or lack 
thereof) of particular concepts is what is correctly brought out in 
the slogan, " * Exists ’ is not a predicate ”. But the typical use 
is not the only use. Since any statement, with suitable definition, 
can be true by virtue of the meanings of the terms, sentences with 
existential expressions can be used to express tautological state- 
ments The very same sentence which is typically used to make 
a claim about the extension of the concept may instead be used to 
make a claim about the intension of the concept. We cannot tell 
by the form of the expression how the expression is being used 
“ Particulars exist ”, when asserted tautologically, is used to 
make a claim about the meaning of the word, “ particulars ”, 
and therefore cannot be used to make a claim about the extension 
of the term Similarly, if someone uses the sentence, "God 
exists ”, tautologically, he tells us only that being an existent is 
a logical requirement for being God. If, on the other hand, 
someone asserts, “ God exists ”, non-tautologically, then he claims 
that the term, " God ”, has extension, applies to some existent. 
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la the case of the Ontological Argument the only valid con- 
clusion is an intensions! statement about the meaning of the con- 
cept of God. Afmtion the conclusion cannot be about whether 
anything exists to which the concept applies. The piima facie 
plausibility of the Argument comes from the use of a sentence 
in tensionally when the typical use of that sentence is extensions!. 
Tn this way it conceals the illicit move from an intensional to an 
extensional statement. 

It looked as if the familiar distinction between intension and 
o-rfonKinn, stood in danger of breaking down in the case of exis- 
tential tautologies But we have seen that this is not the case. 
For even when we have an existential tautology like “ Particulars 
exist ” or “ God exists ”, it still remains an open question whether 
the concept of particulars or the concept of God has application, 
applies to any existent. What is settled at one level is not settled 
at another level. It is important to see that we can go on to 
settle the question at the other level, too, for we can make it 
a priori true that the concept has application. For example, let 
the m qirpjjRifirij “ the concept of God ”, mean “ a concept which 
has application and apphes to a being such that . . .”. Then by 
definition the concept of God has application ; the statement, 
“ The concept of God has application ”, is now a tautology, given 
the definition. But nothing is gained by such a manoeuvre. We 
have given the expression, “ the concept of God ”, a meaning ; 
we have framed a concept, namely the concept of the concept of 
God, and this concept makes certain statements tautologically 
true. Yetwe can still raise the extensional question. Does this con- 
cept refer to any existent 7 At this level the extensional question 
would be whether there actually is a concept of God such that this 
concept has extension, and there is such a concept only if theie 
actually is a God. So making the condition of having appli- 
cation or extension a necessary condition for being a concept of 
God still leaves open the question, concerning that concept, 
whether it has extension Nothing has been settled except the 
meaning of a certain expression. 

Why is it that extensional assertions cannot be tautological 1 
Because they do not merely tell us what the requirements are for 
being au A but, starting with these requirements, tell us whether 
anything meets these requirements Even if it is a conceptual 
requirement that the thing exiBt in order to be an instance of 
the concept, that in no way settles whether the requirement is 
met. And if we make it a tautology that the requirement is met, 
by framing a concept of a concept, then we are left with the open 
question whether the newly framed concept has extension. That 
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is what is true an the thesis that no “ existential ” proposition 
can he analytic. But we must remember that an “ existential ” 
proposition can turn out to be an mtensional proposition, and 
therefore tautological. 

Since much of what I have claimed depends upon the legiti- 
macy of the intension-extension distinction, I wish to consider, 
finally, two threats to this distinction. The first concerns the 
so-called mtensional object. "When I conceive of an object, think 
about it, describe it, make a painting of it, long for it, look for it, 
and expect to find it, it may nevertheless be the case that the 
object does not exist, that the concept has no extension But it 
is tempting to Bay that there must be something such that I 
conceive of it, think about it, describe it, etc., tempting to say 
that the obj'ect m some sense exists. And thus it is tempting to 
say that the mere fact that there is a concept of some obj’ect 
entails that the object in some sense exists. Well, even if one 
says that, it is obviously not the sense in which the religious 
usually wish to say that God exists nor the sense in which the 
atheist wishes to deny that God exists. They disagree about 
whether anything answers to that concept of an object, not about 
whether that concept is a concept of an object. 

A second, and more troublesome, threat to the intension-exten- 
sion distinction arises when we try to apply the distinction to 
certain concepts. We seem quite clear that the concept of a 
horse does have extension and that the concept of a unicorn does 
not have extension, and that these are contingent facte But 
now suppose we ask whether the concept of a number has exten- 
sion. If we hold that the concept ultimately has as its extension 
things in the world, then it still remains a contingent fact that 
the concept has extension. But suppose we are inclined to say 
that the concept has extension simply because, as we all know, 
there are (infinitely) many numbers Surely it is not a contin- 
gent fact that there are (infinitely) many numbers. So if this 
fact leads us to say that the concept of a number has extension, 
then it will be a necessary proposition that the concept of a 
number has extension and, given the concept of a number, we can 
say a pnon that the concept applies to (infinitely) many things. 

What makes this case puzzling is that we have no idea what 
would count as establishing that the concept of a number has 
extension or that it does not have extension. We can investi- 
gate whether the concept of a number is a legitimate one, clear 
and self-consistent , we can note its logical connection with other 
mathematical concepts ; and we can frame propositions which 
state these connections, even propositions like “ There exists a 
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number which is even and pome But what would count as 
showing tha t the concept, over and above its intensions! content, 
has extension as well ? Where would one look for traces, signs, 
evidences, intimations, or testimonies of the existence of numbers * 
Would we not say of someone who did think such a search sensible 
that he had misconceived the nature of numbers ? Nothing 
would count as showing that the concept of numbers had exten- 
sion over iiTid above its mtensional content, and this os to say 
that the notion of extension does not apply here. The most that 
could be said is that numbers are intentional objects. 

The same thing must be said for the existence of God. The 
most that the Ontological Argument establishes is the intentional 
object, God, even if this mtensional obj'ect has the attribute of 
existence as an intensional feature. To establish that the con- 
cept of God has extension requires adducing some additional argu- 
ment to show that over and above its intentional features, over 
and above the content of the concept (or the meaning of the word, 
“ God ■’), the concept of God has extension as well. This addi- 
tional argument will of necessity have to be an a postei 101 i argu- 
ment to the effect that certain evidences make it reasonable to 
think that some actual existent answers to the concept We are 
thus led to the result that the Ontological Argument of itself 
alone cannot show the existence of God, in the sense in which the 
concept is shown to have extension. And this is just as the 
religious wish it to he They do not conceive of God as some- 
thing whose being expresses itself entirely in the concepts and 
propositions of a language game They conceive of Trim as some- 
thing which has effects on the world and can in some way be 
experienced. Here is a crucial respect in which TTm status is 
meant to be different from that of the numbers The concept of 
God is a concept which might have extension. But some further 
argument is required to show whether it does or not. 

Concepts are like nets What they catch depends in part upon 
how we construct them and in part upon what is outside the net 
Suppose I produce a net for catching fish one-milhonth of an inch 
long Of such a net we are entitled to say, “ This net catches 
fish one-milhonth of an inch long ”, and what shows that this 
statement is true is nothing but the construction of the net. Does 
the net catch anything ® It catches fish one-millionth of an inch 
long. Still, a question remains Shall we ever find such fi«h in 
our net 2 For those who hunger for such fish, the existence of 
the net does not in any way show that what they hun g er for shall 
be given unto them 



III.— RATIONAL BEHAVIOUR AND 
PSYCHOANALYTIC EXPLANATION 

By Peter Alexander 

I 

It is often said that psychoanalysis has drawn our attention to 
the irrational springs of human behaviour. Recently, however, I 
have heard it said 1 that, on the contrary, psychoanalysis has 
revealed that our behaviour is more rational than we usually sup- 
pose it to be. The neurotic, according to this view, is radically 
misinformed but on the information he has he behaves rationally 
and if he discovers, or is supplied with, information he lacks he 
does the rational thing and alters his behaviour accordingly. 
This is a tempting and persuasive view but, it seems to me, a mis- 
leading one which calls for a detailed examination. I shall first 
show why the view appears to have some force, then discuss the 
notion of rational behaviour and finally raise some objections to 
the view. 

In The Psychopathology of Everyday Life, and many other 
places, Freud argued that many pieces of apparently accidental, 
haphazard or purposeless behaviour could be explained m terms 
of unconscious wishes or purposes I give three of his examples 
which will be convenient for testing the view in question. 

(1) A woman patient always read “ storks ” instead of “ stocks” 
and did not know why she did so. Freud explained this by dis- 
covering that she had no children but badly wanted them. 

(2) Freud found that on a sheet of notes about his daily engage- 
ments he had himself written the correct date, September 20th, 
and, under it in brackets, October 20th. He could not remember 
doing this and was, at first, completely mystified by it. He 
finally explained it in terms of an unconcious wish. He had just 
returned from a holiday, feeling fit and ready for work, but he 
had very few patients He had, however, a letter from a patient 
saying that she would come to see him on October 20th He con- 
cluded that his mistake sprang from a wish that the intervening 
month had passed. He accounts for his easy discovery of the 
explanation by the fact that the “ disturbing thought ” was not 
unpleasant. 

(3) A young woman with a jealous husband danced a can-can 
at a party. Everyone was full of praise except the husband who 
accused her of behaving like a harlot (“ once again ”). The next 

x By Mr. J. W N. Watkins and others, m discussion and conversation. 
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day she went driving in a carriage, jumped from the carriage 
because, she said, she was afraid that the horses were going to 
bolt, and broke her leg. Her unconscious purpose, Freud says, 
was to punish herself for her forwardness and make it impossible 
for her to dance the can-can in the immediate future. (There is 
a good deal more supporting evidence for Freud’s explanation.) 

The idea that apparently purposeless and innocent slips of 
tongue and pen can be explained in terms of unconscious wishes 
and purposes is connected with the Freudian theory of the gener- 
ation and cure of neuroses. Even the simple examples I have 
quoted involve min or neurotic symptoms but m the fully-blown 
neuroses greater stress is laid on the unconsciousness of the pur- . 
poses and wishes and the difficulty of discovering them. The 
general theory is, briefly, that a person who has desires of which 
he is ashamed or frightened protects himself from them by 
“ pushing them into the unconscious ”, forgetting them beyond all 
normal power of recall, and substituting fox the behaviour which 
would satisfy them some more innocent behaviour which, how- 
ever, is mysterious both to himself and to the ordinary observer. 
Such behaviour is often referred to as a “ symbolic ” satisfying 
of the forbidden desire and is also regarded as inflicting a punish- 
ment fox the repressed wish It is mysterious because it does 
not appear to serve any purpose and no adequate reasons for it 
are obvious. 

The view I am considering stresses the central assertion of the 
Freudian theory that it is possible to explain much of our be- 
haviour in terms of unconscious wishes, purposes, and so on. The 
behaviour which we usually call “ irrational ” can he shown to he 
based on reasons which can he unearthed by psychoanalysis. 
The examples I have given show typical, though elementary, 
explanations of this sort At first sight it seems plausible to say 
that since reasons can be given for pieces of behaviour we usually 
call “ irrational ”, even Ibis behaviour ’s, after all, rational, hut 
at the unconscious level. It is a short step to the conclusion 
that Freud has shown irrational behaviour to be “ really ” rational 
and that we are, therefore, more rational than we usually suppose. 

I am inclined to think that the step, though short, is in the wrong 
direction. 

The view is connected with a general account of h um an be- 
haviour according to which the'only way to explain an action, as 
distinct from a mere physical movement, is by showing that it 
was the rational thing to do Attempts to explain actions in 
terms of physical causes are, at best, no more than explanations 
of physical movements . attempts to explain them in terms of 
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forgetfulness or clumsiness, or some other such factor. amount 
to admissions that the actions cannot be explained or to asser- 
tions that they were nor actions ar alL I do not intend to discuss, 
here, this general view but only its application to psychoanalyse 
explanation. 

It is important, here, to mention the distinction, to which I 
shall return, between rational beliefs and rational bJi<r.i<rjr. It 
may be rational or irrational to hold a given belief but given that 
I hold it, I may act rationally or irrationally on its basis. If I 
firmly believe, falsely and on insufficient evidence, that mv 
neighbour i3 planning to poison me. that is irrational But it is 
- rational, ghen my firm belief, to avoid drinkins tea in Ms house 
and to instruct my wife not to leave him alone in our kitchen 

The view in question is that the neurotic behaves rationally in 
this sense. He unconscionsly holds a number of irrational 
beliefs but, given these beliefs. he behaves rationally. Psycho- 
analytic explanation, it is argued, involves discovering these 
beliefs. The theory of cure is that if rhe neurotic discovers, or is 
provided with, the information he lacks he will abandon these 
beliefs because he will see that they are irrational He will in 
consequence, stop behaving in a neurotic way. It is sometimes 
even argued that to dispel these beliefs, and to bring about a cure, 
it is sufficient to bring them to light, when their absurdity wifi be 
evident to the patient. 

I am concerned chiefly with the alleged rationality of the be- 
haviour rather than the unquestioned irrationality of the belies, 
and with psychoanalytic explanation rather than cure. It is 
necessary for my purpose to examine the distinction between 
rational and irrational behaviour and to say something about 
explaining behaviour. These topics are i he subjects of my next 
two sections. 


H. Rational and Irrai : onal 

It may well be that there are various senses in which the word 
" rational ” is used in connection with behaviour. I shall discuss 
here what appears to me to be a central and important sense in 
which it is commonly so used and try to show that, at least in 
this sense, the view I am conaderins is mistaken ox mis lea ding . 

There is a difference between saying that a given uieee of be- 
haviour would be rational in a given situation and saying that 
A's behaviour in that situation was rational TYhat makes a 
given piece of behaviour rational in a given situation is that there 
are good reasons fox behaving thus : what makes J r s behaviour 
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ra tional is that he behaved in the way he did for those good 
reasons The good reasons were Jits reasons He had those 
reasons for behaving thus I shall mainly be working towards a 
closer analysis of what it is for a given person’s behaviour to be 
rational I shall not, I am afraid, arrive at a complete analysis 
of rational behaviour m this sense . but it will be sufficient for my 
purpose if I can correctly establish certain of its characteristics. 

As a first approximation I might suggest that A behaved 
rationally if he behaved thus for a reason. But this clearly will 
not do because we should not say this if Al’s reason was a bad one. 
I may do something for a reason without its being the reasonable 
thing to do or, afoi tton, rational. This is implicit in the fact that 
I can correctly say that y was my reason for doing x while admit- 
ting that y is not a reason or a good reason for doing * I may, for 
instance, have done x because I thought it would achieve y but 
now I see that it could not possibly have done so. 

Thus we must add to the first suggestion that the reason was a 
good reason But this is still inadequate since any reason for 
doing x cannot be a very bad reason and a reason for doing x may 
be good without being sufficient One good reason for doing x 
may be outweighed by several good reasons against doing x or it 
may not by itself (i e without other good reasons) constitute a 
sufficient reason for doing x. In order for * to be rational I must 
have sufficient reason for doing x, that is a reason or collection of 
reasons which is strong enough to stand even after weighing the 
important reasons for and against doing x. There may be a 
reason, a good reason or good reasons for doing x without there 
being sufficient reason So we have at least one further necessary 
modification of the original suggestion. Let me say that a piece 
of behavioui was rational if it was done for leasons which constitute 
a sufficient reason 

I must now consider what it is for something to be a reason and 
to be a sufficient reason for certain behaviour. If I say that y is 
a reason for doing x I imply that x will achieve, or help to achieve, 
y, that the behaviour is somehow appropriate to what it is in- 
tended to achieve ; if I say that y is not a reason, or is a bad 
reason, I imply that x will not achieve or help to achieve, y, or 
that it is unlikely to do so oi that it will not do so as economically 
as some other behaviour would oi that it will also produce other 
undesired consequences If cc is very unlikely to achieve y or 
could not possibly do so we could not correctly say " y is a reason 
for domg x ” although I could still say " My reason for doing x 
was y’ If I say that y (which now may be complex) is suffi- 
cient reason for doing x I mean that x is likely to achieve y and 
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that y is valued above all other things which may be brought about 
by doing x but which I do not want to bring about or which I want 
not to bring about 

There are some difficult cases which do not at first sight seem 
to fit into this account of reasons. It might be said, for example, 
that when I thank someone for a present I do not aim to achieve 
anything and even that it is not correct to say that I had any 
reason. I think that there are perhaps cases in which thanking 
someone for a gift is just a spontaneous gesture which would 
appear to be too calculated if we said it was done for a reason . 1 
I doubt if this behaviour would be said to be either rational or 
irrational, but I am very unsure about this Of other cases it 
might be said that the fact that someone gave me a present was a 
reason, and perhaps Sufficient reason for th anking him, and that 
no mention need be made of my wishing to achieve anything. 
But m such a case I think we can always say that a reason for 
thanking him was that I wanted to show him that I was pleased, 
or grateful (or that I wanted to conform to convention or . . .). 
The question “ Why did you thank him ? ” can be answered by 
“ Because he gave me a present ”, but it can then be asked again 
in expectation of some such answer as “ because I wanted to 
show my gratitude ”. I am inclined to think that whenever it is 
appropriate to ask for a reason for a piece of behaviour, it is poss- 
ible to give a reason in terms of someone’s wanting or intending 
to achieve something, even if in certain cases what it is intended 
to achieve is consistency or appropriateness or a state of mind in 
someone else. 

I can now expand my account of rational behaviour. A piece 
of behaviour was rational if it was done for reasons which con- 
stitute a sufficient reason, that is, if it was likely to achieve what 
was intended and unlikely to lead to other consequences whose 
undesirability outweighs the desirability of what it was intended 
to achieve. It was irrational if it was not done for reasons which 
constitute a sufficient reason, that is, if it was unlikely to achieve 
what was intended, or less likely to achieve it than some other 
piece of behaviour, or was likely to lead to other consequences 
whose undesirability outweighs the desirability of what it was 
intended to achieve 

There is, of course, a scale of rationality between the most 
rational and the most irrational Clearly it is irrational to do 
something which cannot possibly aohieve what is intended and 
clearly it is rational to do something which is very likely to 
achieve it without any unwanted side-effects. In between we 
i My thanks '.are due to Paul Ziff for convincing me of this. 
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often, have to contrast alternative ways of behaving between 
which it is not easy to decide. In a given situation, other t hing s 
being equal, it is rational to behave in a way which is more likely 
to achieve what is intended, less rational or irrational to behave 
in a way which is less likely or unlikely to achieve it. 

There may be a sufficient reason for behaving in a certain way in 
a given situation but if this is not my reason for behaving in that 
way then I cannot be said to have behaved rationally, by reference 
to that reason. It is therefore necessary to be clear about what 
it means to act far a reason or with a reason in mind, to Jiaie a 
reason or to say that a given reason was my reason. An inarticu- 
late person may sometimes be said to behave in a certain way for 
a reason, and even for a good or s uffic ient reason even though he 
is unable to say what this reason was. Habitual actions and 
those performed during the exercise of a craft may be done for 
good reasons and constitute rational behaviour although the 
agent was not conscious of the reasons before, during or after the 
actions. I may have a reason in mind without attending to it. 
However, I think that it is a necessary condition of my acting for 
a reason that I should be able to become aware of my reason if I 
think about my behaviour, although I need not be able to state it. 
To say that a given reason was my reason is to imply that, if I 
think of that reason or someone suggests it to me I can recognize 
it as my reason, or one of my reasons, for that behaviour (or as 
having influenced my behaviour). I doubt if it is correct to say 
“ I acted for a reasou ” and at the same time to confess that, 
however hard I think abont it, I cannot discover the reason and 
that, however many possible reasons are put to me, I cannot 
recognize any of them as my reason. If this is true of having a 
reason it is true of having a good or a sufficient reason. Having 
a reason, at least in this sense, is a necessary condition of be- 
having rationally 

It would be as well to mention here a consideration which will 
become important later. There is a perfectly ordinary, everyday 
sense of “ unconscious ’’ in which while I am not thinking of 
something I may be said to be unconscious of it. I am at the 
moment unconscious of what I had for breakfast this morning 
because I am not thinking of it or trying to recall it, but if I did 
try I could probably recall it Similarly I may have a reason for 
behaving m a certain way and yet be unconscious of my reason at 
any given time This is to be distinguished from the technical 
sense in which “ unconscious is used in psychoanalysis, accord- 
ing to which what is unconscious is beyond all our normal powers 
of recall 
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If what I have said so far is correct, both rational behaviour and 
irrational behaviour are such that they could have been con- 
sciously planned even if they were not. My account allows, as I 
think we normally would allow, that some habits and learned 
s kills may be said to be rational. Irrational behaviour resembles 
rational behaviour in the sense that it is the sort of behaviour 
which it is possible to give reasons for and against. 

I have used the words “ intention ” and “ intend ” because I 
wish to exclude from both categories such things as reflexes and 
sheer accidents For these, if we are to call them “ behaviour ”, 
we need a third category which may be called “ non-rational ” and 
includes any behaviour of which it does not make sense to say 
either that it was or was not done for a reason Non-rational be- 
haviour could not be intended ; for example, fainting or jumping 
when startled (leal fainting and teal jumping), or sheer accidents 
involving unforeseeable events, like unavoidably r unning over 
someone who runs out in front of a car. I cannot intend to faint 
or run a person over unavoidably. 

It might be thought to be an objection that doubt can be cast 
upon the rationality of behaviour which tends to achieve what is 
desired, by questioning the rationality of seeking to achieve the 
particular thing desired. Behaviour which, in a narrow con- 
text, looks rational may be regarded as irrational in a wider con- 
text Given that I wish to commit suicide it is rational to choose 
the gas oven rather than the electric oven but there may be more 
rational ways out of my difficulties than self-destruction. This 
is not, however, an objection to my view since suicide would be 
judged to be rational or irrational in the light of yet other things 
desired and the criteria I have outlined would simply be applied 
m the wider context. 

Similarly, it may be rational to behave in a particular way 
given the beliefe I have about certain matters of fact but these 
beliefs may be irrational because they conflict with the evidence I 
have or evidence I could easily get or are based on careless or 
mistaken reasoning. But if I believe that w is the case and that, 
in consequence, I ought to aim to produce y, then behaviour that 
tends to produce y may be rational, within the narrower context, 
no matter how wrong is my belief about w. The rationality of 
behaviour is relative to context. 

This bears obliquely on my reason for not saying that behaviour 
which is rational must achieve what is intended m the way the 
agent thinks %t does. Suppose that we have discovered empirically 
that railway lines buckle in hot weather when gaps are not left 
between them, although we know nothing about the relation 
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between beat and expansion. Then it is rational to leave gaps 
between them so that they do not buckle, even if we think we do 
this in ordei to appeal to the aesthetic senses of the gods so that 
they will refrain from bending the rails and even if, when we have 
learnt about heat and expansion, we no longer think it is rational 
to leave gaps because the gods prefer it. 

III. Explaining Behamow and Justifying Behaviour 

It is easy to mistake a justification for a piece of behaviour for 
an explanation of it and I suspect that such a mistake is involved 
in the view I am considering. The mis take may arise in this way. 
A person behaves m an unusual way and, without consulting him, 
we ask ourselves why he behaved as he did That is, we look for 
reasons for his behaviour If we are able to find a sufficient 
reason we may think we have explained hiB behaviour, but the 
most we can be sure we have done is to justify behaviour of this 
sort m this kind of situation. W e have not explained Ins behaviour 
until we have discovered what his reasons were We have discover- 
ed something that would explain it but not necessarily what does 
explain it. We may justify such behaviour by showing that it 
achieved something of which we approve but we can explain it 
only by showing what he intended to achieve 

Suppose, for example, that for a month our fnend eats and 
drinks nothing but milk We cast about for explanations and 
decide, smce he has shown some interest in nutritional problems, 
that he wished to show that milk is a complete food for an adult. 
(There are, of course, several other reasonable conclusions we might 
reach ) This would be a good reason for his behaviour and suffi- 
cient, we think, to justify it But if we are ignorant of our friend’s 
reasons we cannot say that this was his reason and although we 
have justified such behaviour to ourselves we have not explained 
it We have shown how behaviour of this sort might be shown 
to be rational but we have not shown that he behaved rationally. 
The most we can say is that if this was his reason it would both 
explain and justify his behaviour. 

He may now deny that we have found his reason There are 
two possibilities. First, he might give another good or sufficient 
reason, which would both explain and justify his behaviour. 
Second, he might give another reason which was a bad one. This 
would explain his behaviour but not justify it or show it to be 
rational, just because it was a bad reason Thus to explain a 
piece of behaviour is not just to show that it was a rational 
thing to do and to show that it was a rational thing to do is not 
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necessarily to explain it. To explain a piece of behaviour we 
liave to show what reasons the agent had * to show that he be- 
haved rationally wo have also to show that these reasons were 
sufficient. We may therefore justify such behaviour as A’s with- 
out either explaining it ox showing that he behaved rationally 
and we may explain his behaviour without showing that he 
behaved lafaonally. 

There is an ambiguity about the word “ reason ” which I 
should perhaps get out of the way. I refer to the foot that we 
occasionally use “ reason ” in the sense of “ cause There is 
sometimes a difference between saying “ My reason for doing x 
was y ” and “ The reason why I did x was y ”. The second form 
may be used to indicate causes as well as reasons in the strict 
sense I have been using. I can correctly say “ The reason why I 
fainted was that insufficient blood was getting to my brain ”. 
Thus a statement of the form “ The reason why I did x was y ” 
may be used either to reinforce the assertion that my behaviour 
was rational or for the different purpose of giving a causal 
account of what I did. It would be odd to say “ My reason for 
fainting was that insufficient blood was getting to my brain ”, 
because it suggests that on discovering tile physiological fact I 
realised that the appropriate thing to do, finding no reasons 
against, was to faint, so I fainted. I can, however, say either 
“ The reason why I bought a thermometer was that I wanted to 
measure my temperature ” or " My reason for buying a thermo- 
meter was that I wanted to measure my temperature ”. The 
need to include the word “ wanted ”, or some such word, in the 
description of the reason, in the strict sense, is important. 

IY. GnUcisms 

"When we are considering behaviour in the 01 dinary way, and 
not theorizing about it in the manner of psychoanalysis, we find 
two sorts of behaviour which are conveniently labelled “rational” 
and “ irrational ”. It is helpful, or sometimes essential, to con- 
trast these with one another and with the sort of behaviour which 
can be called “ non-rational ”. But psychoanalytic theory im- 
plies that all the behaviour which we call “ irrational ” can, at 
least m principle, be explained in terms of unconscious purposes, 
and so on. If we go on to say that tin's shows such behaviour to 
be rational we blur these distinctions. There would be nothing 
wrong with this if it were accompanied by arguments showing 
these distinctions to be inaccurate or unnecessary, but such argu- 
ments do not seem to be forthcoming. As we shall see, nothing 
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of this sort follows from psychoanalytic theory, so it is difficult 
to see how such arguments could, he upheld. 

Here it is sufficient to note that if we say that our irrational 
behaviour has been shown to be “ really ” rational we allow 
" rational ” to be used only in contrast to “ non-rational ”, It 
is not very instructive merely to distinguish our faintings and 
unavoidable accidents from all the rest of our behaviour, and to 
make no further distinctions. In malting moral judgments, ascrib- 
ing responsibility, assessing intelligence, cleverness, reliability and 
a host of other activities it is essential to make finer distinctions. 
Moreover, the problems in which psychoanalysis originated de- 
pend npon this distinction. The meaning of “ rational ” in such 
contexts involves the contrast with both “ irrational ” and “ non- 
rational ”. If this is so, to assert that our irrational behaviour 
has been shown to he rational is to use “ rational ” in a new sense 


while pretending to use it in the familiar sense, for it leaves us no 
behaviour which can be said to be, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, irrational. 

This frustrates any attempt to make the view more acceptable 
by saying “ Ereud has shown us that behaviour which is con- 
sciously irrational is unconsciously rational”. This is not to 
say that he has shown us that we behave more rationally than we 
usually suppose, for it is not to say anything about the rationality 
about which we usually suppose. We usually, I claim, suppose 
people to be rational to the extent to which their behaviour fits 
the criterion I have outlined, or something like it • we do not, 
without benefit of Ereud, entertain ideas about unconscious 
rationality. This formulation does, indeed, leave the distinction 


between consciously rational and consciously irrational behaviour 
but it weakens it by suggesting that unconscious rationality differs 
from conscious rationality only in being unconscious This is 
misleading because Ereud has not left ns any behaviour which is 
unconsciously irrational with which to contrast that which is un 
consciously rational “ Rational ”, I suggest, is being used in 
such different senses at the conscious and unconscious levels that 


we must be very careful how we draw an analogy between them 
We might, in an attempt to save the view, retreat still further 
and claim that Ereud haB shown our irrational behaviour to be 
'nwre ItJce our rational behaviour than we supposed, since whereas 
we formerly thought that we could not give good reasons for it we 
now find that we can. This is to draw an analogy between 
psychoanalytic explanations and certain ordinary explanations 
of behaviour^ in terms of reasons for it The value of this 
analogy depends on the extent to which the good reasons for 
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“ irrational ” behaviour are like the good reasons for rational be- 
haviour. A more detailed examination will show that the reasons 
adduced in psychoanalytic explanations are very unlike what we 
would normally regard as good reasons and consequently that the 
behaviour in question is shown to be rational only m a new and 
unfa mili ar sense. 

I shall come to this more detailed examination by recapitulat- 
ing three points I made earlier and applying them to psycho- 
analytic explanations In ordinary circumstances (1) we may 
explain a piece of behaviour by showing that it was done for a 
reason or with a reason in mind and showing what that reason 
was ; (2) to explain a piece of behaviour is not necessarily to 
show that it was rational ; (3) to show that somebody’s behaviour 
was rational it is necessary to show (cr) that the agent had reasons 
and (b) that the reasons were sufficient reasons. 

Thus the fact that a psychoanalytic explanation can be given 
for a piece of otherwise unexplained behaviour does not Bhow 
that behaviour to be rational unless (a) the reasons given were 
the reasons for which the agent behaved as he did and (6) they 
were sufficient reasons. It seems to me that there is some doubt 
about the possibility of satisfying the first condition and that the 
very nature of the typical psychoanalytic explanation makes 
impossible the satisfying of the second This is not to claim 
that psychoanalytic explanations are not explanations or are use- 
less but only that they are of a very different kind from everyday 
explanations of rational behaviour. I shall discuss these two 
conditions separately. 

(a) I have argued that when we say that I did something for a 
reason or with a reason in mind we imply that I must be able to 
discover that reason or recognize it when it is suggested to me 
as having influenced my behaviour. It must, at least m this 
sense, be my reason. I may recognize a suggested reason as a 
good reason without recognizing it as my reason and I may have 
to admit, if I am being honest, that my reason is not to be found 
among the good reasons. 

The sense in which we normally allow that a person may be 
unconscious of his reasons for acting demands that he should be 
able to discover them by everyday methods of self-questioning or 
at least to recognize his reasons when they are suggested by others 
using similar everyday methods But the special sense in which 
“ unconscious ” is used in psychoanalysis may make all the 
difference, since a person’s unconscious reason, in this sense, is ex 
Jiypoihesi beyond his power to discover without the assistance of 
special techniques and, usually, another person trained in these 
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special techniques, working on the basis of a special theory 
Neurotic behaviom is mystifying to both the neurotic and the 
ordinary observer The discussions and other transactions 
necessary to dissolve the mystery are very unlike the discus- 
sions we normally go through m finding explanations for normal 
behaviour. 

The nature of the techniques employed is very important in 
the present context Axe they such that the patient can be said, 
when he has accepted the explanation, to have iccogmzcd the 
reasons as those which in fact influenced Ins behaviour * This I 
doubt. Case histories show, again and again, that the patient 
meets the suggested reason as a stianger. failing to recognize it or 
resisting it violently, until a good deal of preparatory work, includ- 
ing the expounding of bits of theory, has been done by the psycho- 
analyst. Is this preparatory work correctly described as showing 
the patient that these were in fact his reasons rather than showing 
him that, given the theory, these reasons are good ? c, fit the 
theory ? Is his acceptance more correctly described as «ecin*r 
what his reasons were or as seeing what his reasons *««•/ hai r been ? 
(“must ” not, of course implying logical necessity) Of course, 
his resistance to the reasons is explained by the theoiy Wc nic 
all famihar with our own inner struggles not to admit a disput- 
able reason for which we have acted but wc arc also familiar with 
our own reluctance to admit a disicputahle reason which we are 
sure did not influence our action. Moreover, the importance of 
the transference situation suggests, very stiongly. I think, that 
the processes involved arc not just those associated with intel- 
lectual conviction 1 

When the patient accepts or “ discovers ’ unconscious reasons 
he may be saymg “ Now I see what my reasons must have been, 
though I did not suspect it " or he may he saving “ Now I --oe w hat 
my reasons w ere but I had forgot ten them ". It is easy to snppu'-e 
that the alleged reasons were not m fner effective reasons, did not 
in fact influence the behaviour, hut rathei that the heh , V mnr r.m 
he interpreted as if thev w ere and mnreovei that t he t ure cm he 
achieved if this interpretation is accepted, whether or not it i*. 
correct I am suggesting that the may be ri r, n - hhe ;!»> 

normal justifying of an action than the normal explaining of on 
action even though what i<-«ur. s from it is not vorv hj.r r p,~iifn,-- 
tion for the action. There i*. of cour-o. tin* r^nn.-i *• d pr->bh i». 
of how it is possible to discover that we an. retnoichi -tug r* - 4 >r ; 

* IVrok m Oft; *. 7' 'fit. r* ’< < «' * *. 

icont / r > toneernine tlv i.o'cMot n’-.ii . o* ,, i 

PftOvt l utP ” 
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we had forgotten, especially when the forgetting is of the Freudian 
type. 

(6) Compared with the ordinary acceptance of reasons for be- 
haviour, the acceptance of the psychoanalytic kind of leason for 
behaviour which before looked irrational is odd in another way, 
because we can never have been conscious of having such reasons 
for such behaviour The theory holds that unconscious reasons 
are effective only because they are repressed and so unconscious 
in the technical sense. In the ordinary way, before we say that a 
piece of behaviour was rational we demand that a sufficient reason 
be given for it. A sufficient reason ib such that we can see that it 
could have been a reason for this particular behaviour and, I 
think, that we can conceive of ourselves os behaving thus with 
this reason m mind We demand appropriateness. 

I doubt if the typical Freudian reason can satisfy this condition. 
Such a reason is a reason for this behaviour only because it was 
unconscious We can never know what it would be like to act 
thus with this reason in mind snice it does not make sense to talk 
of acting with unconscious (m the technical sense) leasons in 
mind. The typical unconscious reasons are not the sorts of reasons 
which would lead to that sort of behaviour if we were conscious of 
them. The shocked reaction “ Good gracious, is that why I did 
it 1 I should never have done it if I had known ” is typical and 
says more than the speaker, and perhaps Freud, usually realizes. 
The whole point of the theory is that neurotics behave as they do 
because they fool themselves completely about certain things , 
but we cannot fool ourselves completely and be aware that we 
are fooling ourselves Unconscious reasons are not just possible 
conscious reasons for the behaviour in question . they would 
not be regarded as reasons for it if they were conscious. 

This does not mean simply that the patient would see the reasons 
as disreputable if they were conscious but that he would see them 
as inadequate. For example, suppose that my lungeing at lamp- 
posts with my umbrella is explamed by refenmg to my Oedipus 
Complex My alleged reasons for behaving as I do are : 

(i) I fed that my father hates me because we are rivals for my 
mother’s love and I therefore wish to kill my father so that I do 
not have to share her love , 

(n) I am ashamed of and feel guilty about this wish so I conceal 
it from myself , 

(in) it is still effective so I “ satisfy ” it without realizing that 
this is what I am doing by some substitute activity such as lunge- 
mg at lamp-posts , 

(iv) I want to punish myself for having this wish. 
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Now if my wish to kill my father weie conscious it would be 
obvious to me that it was not adequately satisfied by my lungemg 
at lamp-posts If my wish to protect myself from my own guilt 
were conscious it would be obvious that such behaviour would not 
help. That is, these “ reasons ” can be reasons for this behaviour 
only if they are unconscious for they would not look like reasons 
if they were conscious. The fourth reason looks, at first sight, 
more convincing. By behaving in an odd way I upset my relations 
with society by leading people to treat me as odd and so punish 
myself for my guilty wishes However, this is not a very effec- 
tive way of punishing myself as I would no doubt see if I were 
conscious of my guilty wishes and my desire to punish myself for 
them The reasons would not appear to be appropriate to the 
form of my behaviour and we might further question the belief 
that the mere having of certain wishes merits punishment It is 
not satisfactory, moreover, to regard all these factors taken to- 
gether as constituting good reasons in the ordinary sense , even 
if they were all conscious the behaviour would not appear to be 
appropriate 

It is true that if my father hates me this may be a sufficient 
reason for protecting myself against him, but is it a sufficient 
reason for the neurotic behaviour in which I indulge * Only, I 
suggest, m oon]unction with the theory. The relation between 
the reasons and the behaviour is not such that we would normally 
say that this was a sufficient reason for this behaviour. The 
relation needs explaining in terms of more theory. These con- 
siderations suggest that “ reason ”, 1 ‘ good reason ” and “ sufficient 
reason ” axe used in this context in senses very different from 
their usual ones In their ordinary senses, something which 
would not look like a sufficient reason for doing x, if we were 
conscious of it, is not a sufficient reason for doing x. 

I can now return to the examples I quoted from Freud In 
each of these, the behaviour does not seem to be related to the 
alleged reason in the way in which ordinary behaviour is related 
to ordinary good reasons for it The woman who read “ storks ” 
for stocks does not appear, by so doing, to have furthered 
either the end of obtaining children or of concealing from herself 
her own unhappiness and it is doubtful if she or others could have 
seen the behaviour as achieving anything except with the help 
of the Freudian theory 

Freud s own mistake about the date did not mak e the wished- 
for day come more quickly, nor bring him more patients, nor con- 
ceal from hims elf that he was short of patients If he had been 
convinced that it was the correct date it might have done the last, 
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but be was uot. His behaviour would bave been perfectly 
rational if be bad meant merely to remind himself that be had 
no important engagements until October 20th, but be neglects 
entirely this possibility. If be bad not been so interested m ex- 
planations which fitted Ins theory might be not bave thought that 
this was bis reason 1 Moreover, it is easy to suppose that be did 
not recognize the reason he gives as bis reason but inferred that it 
was bis reason because it was the kind of reason be was looking 
for — and, indeed, be introduces the reason by saying “ It was not 
difficult to explain . (tern terms of the theory) 

The woman who jumped from the carnage could hardly bave 
regarded her desire not to dance the can-can again or her desire 
to regam her husband's respect as good reasons for breaking her 
leg if she had been aware of them. She did, of course, punish 
herself for dancing the can-can and losing her husband’s respect 
but I doubt if she would bave found it the appropriate kind of 
punishment if she bad been oonscious of all this. It is true that 
the punishment does, in a sense, fit the cnme but I doubt if many 
of us would regard our having danced the can-can as constituting 
sufficient reason for, and as being suitably punished by, the wilful 
breaking of our legs Moreover, the husband’s loss of respect 
here was due, Freud darkly kmts, to more Benous offences for 
which this is not a punishment with even this macabre kind of 
appropriateness. 

In general, similar things can usually be said about Freud’s ex- 
planations of neurotic symptoms. If I am said to do a; for uncon- 
scious reason y, it is nearly always the case that y is not the sort of 
thing which we would normally consider a good reason for x. 
The theory is, of course,' that y leads to x because it is repressed. 
The repression of the guilty thoughts is prior to the behaviour so 
that the behaviour cannot be thought of as fulfilling a wish to 
deceive oneself but only as fufilhng the repressed wish m spite of 
its being repressed or as punishing oneself for having the wish at 
alL The punishment itself seems always to be too severe, or not 
severe enough, or inappropriate in some other way. 

It might be said that the reason given for the behaviour is the 
whole complex repressed-guilty-desires, that is, that the fact of 
repression is part of the reason. But lie same arguments apply 
since if the neurotic could be conscious of having repressed his 
guilty desire this would stall not look like a good reason for this be- 
haviour. Moreover, this begins to look like an account in terms 
of causes rather than reasons, similar to “ The reason why we 
- hear se uffling s is that there are mice in the cellarage ”. It seems 
more accurate to say “ The reason why he did this was that he had 
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repressed certain desires of winch, he felt guilty ” than to say 
“ His reason for doing this was that he wanted . I cannot 
discuss this here but wish merely to pomt out that there is a 
danger of confusing these two senses of reason in this situation. 
I have argued elsewhere 1 in favour of a causal interpretation of 
psychoanalytic explanations and cure but this would clearly be 
incompatible with the view I have been examining. 

It seems to me that we can say that Freud has shown that it is 
possible to construct a theory on the basis of which irrational 
behaviour can be interpreted as if it were the outcome of given 
unconscious reasons. There is an apparent analogy between 
psychoanalytic explanations of irrational behaviour and ordinary 
explanations of rational behaviour But the analogy can be 
pushed so little that it seems more of a hindrance than a help to 
use “ explanation ” and “ reason ” as if these words were used in 
the same senses m the two contexts. I have tried to show that 
unconscious reasons are very unlike conscious reasons, and especi- 
ally unlike what we normally call “ good reasons ” or “ sufficient 
reasons ” for behaviour. If we do call them “ good reasons ” it is 
clear that we use these words m an unusual sense and are therefore 
not entitled to go on to say that such explanations show our irra- 
tional behaviour to be really rational. This would be warranted 
if we added that “ rational “ was being used in a new sense but then 
the original statement would lose its point I have no objection 
whatever to the use of words in new or unusual senses as long as 
it is clear that this is what we are doing and that it is in some way 
helpful or lUuminating. 

University of Eiistal 
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IV.— IS THERE A PROBLEM ABOUT 
LOGICAL POSSIBILITY? 


By Jose A. Benajrdete 

According to Hume, “ it is an established maxim in metaphysics 
that whatever the mind clearly concewes includes the idea of possible 
existence or, in other words, that nothing we imagine is absolutely 
impossible ”. 1 Here at least is one “ maxim in metaphysics ” 
that our sceptical philosopher is prepared to accept as indeed 
" established ”. More than that . it is precisely owing to his 
reliance on that maxim that he is led to his bizarre conclusions. 
Our natural understanding assures us that it is utterly and com- 
pletely impossible for a cow to jump over the moon — it cannot 
even jump over a bam But it is Hume’s conviction that there 
exists “ an undeniable argument for its possibility What is 
that “ undeniable argument ” * Simply this “ We can at 
least conceive a change in the course of nature ; which suffi- 
ciently proves that such a change is not absolutely impossible. 
To form a clear idea of anything is an undeniable argument for 
its possibility.” 2 I propose to examine this alarming notion. 
How did Hume arrive at it ? What evidence might be adduced 
m its support 1 Is there any such evidence ? Hume admits 
that the underlying principle is not original with him. It has 
been “ established . . . in metaphysics ”. Hume’s contribution 
consists solely in exploiting that principle to a sceptical end. 

The principle itself — ‘nothing we imagine is absolutely im- 
possible’ — is by no means self-evident to our pre-philosophic 
natural understanding It requires proof. Far from bemg self- 
evident, it seems to be quite false. I can readily ‘imagine’ 
myself, m Hume’s sense of ‘ imagine ’, lifting the Great Pyramid 
off the ground and high into the air, with my bare hands, unaided 
by any resource of modem technology. But no one in his right 
mind (philosophers excepted, and philosophy is a divine madness) 
supposes that my little fantasy m any way establishes the pos- 
sibility of the exploit We know — at least in our moments of 
common sense we fancy ourselves to know — that the exploit is 
utterly and absolutely impossible We call the exploit impossible. 
It is a standard case, a paradigm case, of sheer impossibility, and 
in calling the thing impossible we do not deny that it can he 
‘ imagined ’, * e pictured m the mind or drawn on paper. What 
we do deny is simply the inference that because it can be 

1 Treatise, Bk I, Part II, section 2 (Selby-Bigge, Ed , p 32.) Hume’s 

italics 8 Op etl Bk I, Part 331, section 6 (p 80) 
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‘ imagined ’, therefore it must "be * possible With what right 
is that inference negotiated * 

I have said that in. common discourse we are not prepared to 
accept as valid the inference from * ima gin ability 3 or ‘con- 
ceivability ’ to ‘possibility 5 . I must now qualify that state- 
ment There is indeed a sense in which if something is acknow- 
ledged to be ‘ imaginable 5 or * conceivable 5 it is also acknow- 
ledged to be ‘possible That sense of ‘ ima gine 5 or * conceive ' 
is, however, very different from that intended by Hume. The 
concepts of imagining and conceiving are by no means univocal 
in common discourse. We may say of them, with Aristotle, 
Aeyerai 7roAAayajj or, with Wittgenstein, that they comprise a 
‘ family of meanings 5 . Let me but ask, “ Is it possible in the 
years ahead that war might break out over Berlin 1 ”, you will 
answer, “ Yes, it is quite possible **, or “ I can very well imagine 
such a thing ”, or “ It is certainly conceivable These three 
alternative answers all mean the same thing. In the same way 
we should all insist that it is quite inconceivable that Paraguay 
will knock out the Soviet Union tomorrow in a great war — nothing 
of the sort can be imagined — it is absolutely impossible. Here, 
again, there is an equivalence of meaning m the three locutions 
There is certainly no inference If it is quite conceivable that 
war might break out over Berlin, then it is certainly possible. 
But there is no inference from the one to the other — from con- 
eeivabdity to possibility. So, too, if it is inconceivable and un- 
imaginable that Paraguay should knock out the Soviet Union, it 
is also impossible. No evidence is here required to validate a 
leap from * inconceivability ’ to ‘ impossibility \ The very same 
grounds that entitle us to say that the thing is inconceivable {they 
are not psychological grounds) also entitle us to say that it is 
impossible 

The sense of ' conceiving ’ or ‘ imagining 5 jnst noted— we may 
style it as the ‘ serious’ sense— must he radically distinguished 
from a second sense in which these concepts are commonly em- 
ployed This second sense is the make-believe or storytelling 
sense, and it is identical with, or at least rather close to, the sense 
intended by Hume I can certainly invite yon to join me in an 
adventure of the imagination in which yon are to imatrinn a cow 
jumping over the moon or even Paraguay defeating the Soviet 
tmion with native foot soldiers fighting their way across the 
Ukraine. These things can be represented in a painting or nar- 
rated in a work of fiction. They are thus imaginable in the 
second sense : hut they are quite inconceivable in the first sense, 
i.e. one cannot seriously imagine them actually to occur in the 
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real world. The two senses are so wildly different that as one 
reflects upon them one comes to feel that perhaps they have 
nothing m common but the name Many have been inclined to 
think that it is the make-believe or pictorial or storytelling sense 
which is actually primary and that what I have styled the 
‘ serious 5 sense is merely secondary and somehow derivative from 
it Philosophers in general in their investigation of what it is 
to imagine or conceive of something, have chosen to concentrate 
on our pictorial and storytelling activities. They have felt that 
in the strict sense of the word — the concept being employed 
rwrAcos or npcLrcjs or Kvpicas — we can certainly envisage or imagine 
or conceive of a cow jumping over the moon, and that it is only 
in some loose, colloquial sense — the concept being employed 
ttcds or iirop-evtas or rpoirov nvd — that it may be said that the 
thing is quite inconceivable or that no thing of the sort can be 
imagined. Construing the concept as a irpos ei> equivocal, they 
have regarded the make-believe sense as privileged and primary. 

I suggest that this way of looking at the matter is a mistake 
It is rather the ‘ serious ’ sense which is primary and the make- 
believe or pictorial sense which is secondary. Serious things 
come first m life, play comes afterwards The concept of make- 
believe is posterior to the concept of ‘ believe ’ More directly to 
the point, perhaps, is the following consideration It is only 
when the concept is employed m the ‘ serious ’ sense that a cogni- 
tive claim is made To affirm that it is conceivable that war 
might break out over Berlin and, a foition, that it is possible ; 
to affirm that it is inconceivable that Paraguay should knock out 
the Soviet Union and, a foilion, that it is impossible — these 
certainly are cognitive claims However, to entertain the nursery 
rhyme “Hey diddle diddle/The cat and the fiddle/The cow jumped 
over the moon ”, that is, merely to imagine a cow jumping over 
the moon, m a spirit of playfulness — this is not to advance any 
claim to knowledge For it is not supposed that it is at all poss- 
ible that a cow might really jump over the moon Who could 
imagine such a preposterous thing ® There is, then, one sense 
in which the thing is imaginable, the playful sense, and one sense 
m which it is not imaginable, the cognitive sense. The philo- 
sopher being one preoccupied with the problem of knowledge, he 
should be expected to concentrate upon the cognitive sense as 
privileged and primary. 

Hume, among others, disappoints this expectation More 
precisely, he satisfies the expectation but m a veiy peculiar way 
he executes a surprising concept-reversal , there is a concept- 
shift. No longer is it the ‘ serious ’ sense which is cognitive , 

v 
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cognition appertains now rather to the pictorial or make-believe 
sense There is an exchange of roles here Let me explain 
We aie engaged in examining that “ established maxim in 
metaphysics . . • that nothing we imagine is absolutely imposs- 
ible ” I have raised the question, is that maxim true * It has 
been seen that, viewed within the context of common discourse, 
the mimm is either true and trivial or significant and false, 
depending on the sense in winch the word * imagine ’ is employed. 
If the woid is assigned its * serious 1 non-Humean sense, the sense 
m which it is inconceivable and unimaginable that I might lift the 
Great Pyramid with my bare hands, then it is certainly true that 
if something is imaginable it is also possible Imagmabihty in 
this sense entails possibility This truth, however, is quite 
trivial No evidence of any land is required to validate it To 
say that something is imaginable in this Bense is simply another 
way' of saying that it is possible The terms are synonymous 
On the other hand, if * imagine ’ is assigned its pictorial or make- 
believe sense, then the maxim proves to be very significant indeed 
but, m the context of common discourse, it is quite false I can 
fancy myself, m a moment of idle leverie, lifting the Great 
Pyramid unaided , but my revene in no way establishes that the 
exploit is possible. If, then, the maxim can be read m either one of 
two ways, following the canons of common discourse, we may now 
ask in which of the two ways does Hume understand the maxim* 
The answer to this question is this m neither way Or, alterna- 
tively, we could answer the question mbothways Humecertainly 
regards the maxim as both true and significant If we may be 
allowed to distinguish the meaning of a word horn its use, we may 
suggest that Hume effects a curious miscegenation There are 
two questions here What does Hume mean by the word ‘ ima- 
gine and how does Hume use the word* The answer to the 
first question is that he means by ‘ imagine 5 what we ordinarily 
mean by 1 imagine ’ when we employ it in its pictonal or make- 
believe sense The answer to the second question is that he uses 
the word m the way we ordinarily use the word when we employ 
it m its ‘ serious ’ sense he uses it as a warrant for possibility. 
Hume’s concept is then very different from anything found in 
common discourse. Very much a new concept (it might even be 
styled a super-concept), it proves to be a violent birth bom of a 
shotgun wedding between two concepts already familiar to us 
W e have found that m co mm on discourse ' possibility ’ attaches 
to * imagmabihty ’ in one sense but it is quite absent from it in the 
other sense Hume effects a reversal, and in transferring the 
concept of ‘ possibility ’ from the one sense where it normally 
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belongs to the other sense where it is normally out of place, he 
transfers the concept of cognition along with it. I am persuaded 
that it is inconceivable and impossible for me to lift the Great 
Pyramid, and T hold that conviction to be a matter of knmvledge. 
Not so for Hume. My conviction is robbed of its cognitive 
status, it is demoted to the level of mere ‘ belief ’, mere ‘ habit 
Cognitively speaking, the exploit is viewed as really possible : it 
could actually happen. On what grounds * Because it can be 
imagined in the pictorial or make-believe sense. Which are no 
grounds at all, from the standpoint of the natural understanding. 

Hume’s concept-reversal issues in very radical consequences 
mdeed. Prior to Hume it was held that the principle of causality, 
that “ general maxim in plnlosoplij' that whatever begins to exist 
must have a cause of existence, ” was “ one of those maxims which 
though they may be demed with the lips, ’tis impossible for men 
in their hearts really to doubt of ”. 1 * Hume undertakes to ex- 
plode that venerable principle by appealing to another meta- 
physical maxim which he never questions, namely that ‘ nothing 
we imagine is absolutely impossible \ He argues as follows. 

’Twill be easy for us to conceive any object to be non-existent 
this moment and existent the next without conjoining to it the 
distinct idea of a cause or productive principle. The separation, 
therefore, of the idea of a cause from that of a beginning of ex- 
istence, is plainly possible for the imagination , and consequently 
the actual separation of these objects is so fai possible that it 
implies no contradiction or absurdity 8 

How far possible is that ® In the language of contemporary 
philosophical discourse, it is logically possible, which means 
scarcely more than that it is fiee of self-contradiction . 3 4 * But 
is logical possibility a land of possibility ® Is counterfeit money 
a land of money ® Is a dead man a man ® Can chess be played 
without the queen® Is it then ch ess ® 4 Suppose that m common 

1 Op at Bk I, Part III, section 3 (p. 70), Humo’s italics. 

8 Ibid pp 79-80, italics mine 

3 Actually there ib moro to it than that It is a fact that no idea is made 
of tm There is no contradiction, m tlio strict formal logical sonso, m 
asserting that somo ideas are mode of tin, yet that froodom from self- 
contradiction does not suffice to make tho thing logically possible What, 
thon, is tho defining criterion of logical possibility T * Moaningfulnoss ’ ? 
But what makes for ‘ moanmgfulnoss ’ 7 Something is said to bo logically 
possible or ‘ moamngful ’ if it can he imagined or conecivod 1 So we am 
right back to our original problem how does imagmability entail 
possibility ? 

4 Aristotle’s answer • Xeyerai mHuixais anXws, no , 77 ms, yes Wittgen- 

stein's answer : Say what you please ! 
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discourse some one were to suggest that there is, after all, a sense 
in which it is possible that I might lift the Great Pyramid, and. 
upon being greeted with our astonishment, he were to reply that 
it is logically possible We should protest, if we were simple men, 
that this was a land of possibility that we had never heard of 
before Has the philosopher discovered a new kind of possi- 
bility 1 Has he perhaps discovered that what hitherto has always 
been regarded as quite impossible is really possible after all ? Or 
is logical possibility simply synonymous with freedom from 
contradiction ? This last suggestion is too banal to be accepted 
as definitive. Freedom from contradiction is submitted as a 
giound establishing possibility. The one is held to entail the 
other. How is that inferential leap negotiated ? 

Hume’s scepticism regarding the principle of causality is merely 
a special case of a more general scepticism — scepticism regarding 
all universal synthetic propositions, of which the principle of 
causality is but one instance There is no doctrine in contempo- 
rary philosophy more firmly entrenched than that knowledge of 
universal synthetic connections is impossible or that universal 
synthetic propositions can never be conclusively verified. The 
following account of the doctrine has succeeded in commanding 
widespread assent. 

We are told that [i e ‘ All men are mortal 1 is not a doubtful 
hypothesis, as Hume maintained, bub an instance of a necessary 
connection. . . . When a philosopher (Aristotle is the authority 
here — J. A B ) says that the proposition ' All men are mortal ’ 
is an instance of a necessary connection, he does not intend to 
say that it is a tautology 1 It is left to us to point out that this 
is all he can be saying . . . [General propositions of law], as 
Hume saw, can never be necessary. However firmly we believe 
them, it is always conceivable that a future experience will lead 
us to abandon them 2 

‘ Conceivable ’ in what sense ? The ‘ senous ’ sense ? The 
‘make-believe ’ sense * In neither of the two. Here we have 
again that super-sense of the concept which models itself on both 
the others without satisfying either. We are led to suspect that 
the Pickwickian fallacy is being co mmit ted — that fallacy where- 
by one gives a familiar word a new meaning but at the same time 
illicitly cashes in the old. 

There is one objection to Hume’s position which is so very 

, 1 course not 1 He means that all men must die that it is vecessary 
that every man should die, that it is inamcenalle that I will not die. 

J AB 

A. J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logie, chapter 5, pp 96*97 (Data-) 
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obvious and so very trenchant that I am surprised it has not been 
seen to be decisive. In insisting that knowledge of universal 
synthetic connections is impossible, the sceptic is himself guilty 
of advancing a universal synthetic proposition. He falls prey to 
the familiar tu qiiogve argument. However false Aristotle’s per- 
suasion may be, that knowledge of universal synthetic a qjostei ion 
connections is available to us, it will not be argued that Ins view 
can be shown to be self-contradictory. Yet self-contradictory it 
would have to be if Hume's position, being the denial of Anstotle’s, 
were to be accredited as analytic. In default of that, Hume’s 
position is synthetic, and the sceptic is hoist with Ins own petard 
For if it were in fact true that knowledge of universal synthetic 
connections were radically impossible, then any knowledge of 
that truth — itself a case of universal synthetic connection — would 
likewise be impossible 

The tu quoque rejoinder bedevils Hume's position at an even 
deeper level than we have noted. Let us examine his argument 
at close quarters. Knowledge of universal synthetic connections 
is held to be impossible. On what grounds ? "What are the 
premises of Hume’s argument ? First, that the opposite of a 
universal synthetic proposition can always be imagined, and 
second, that whatever can be imagined is possible. Tins last 
premise is our “ established maxim in metaphysics . . . that no- 
thing we imagine is absolutely impossible ”, In the context of 
common discourse the maxim has been seen to be either true and 
analytic or synthetic and false. Hume requires that it be both 
synthetic and true. Thus Hume’s argument urging that there 
can be no knowledge of universal synthetic connections includes 
as one of its premises a universal synthetic proposition. This 
proposition, his beloved maxim, must itself be known to be true 
if Ms conclusion is to be demonstrated. But if the maxim is 
known to be true, then at least one universal synthetic proposi- 
tion can be known to be true, and Hume’s conclusion must be 
false. This result co nfir ms our suspicion that Hume is guilty of 
the Pickwickian fallacy. He cannot allow his maxim to he syn- 
thetic. How, then, can he make it analytic ? Yery easily, if he 
assigns to ‘ imagine ’ its * serious ’ sense. But there is no future 
for him m that option. ‘ Imagine ’ must be assigned its pictorial 
or make-believe sense. "With that assignment, bow can the 
maxim be construed as analytic ? There is only one way. A. 
super-sense must be assigned to the concept of possibility. For 
it is certainly not an analytic truth that whatever can be imagined 
in the pictorial or make-believe sense is possible (‘ possible ’ re- 
taining its familiar meaning). "What precisely is this super-sense 
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which, must be assigned to 1 possible : ? Can somethmg simply 
be defined, by fiat, as possible in this super-sense, % e. as logically 
possible, if it can be imagined in the pictorial or make-believe 
sense. What could be more jejune or futile ? It is imperative 
for Hume that his maxim f ulfil a double function — it must have 
the logical status of an analytic proposition but it must also have 
all the push and power of a synthetic proposition. He is thus 
caught up in his own cross-purposes. * Possible 1 must be given 
a new meaning, mid at the same time it must retain the old mean- 
ing. A new meaning is needed if the maxim is to be analytic ; 
but the old meaning is required if the maxim is to be employed to 
prove that I am in error when I suppose that it is completely im- 
possible fox me to lift the Great Pyramid 1 The maxim is certainly 
designed to establish that the exploit is really possible — it is 
Sung in the teeth of all our deepest convictions of co mmo n sense. 
In addition, then, to assuming a new meaning, ‘ possible * must 
hold fast to its old one. Hume's super-concept of possibility 
thus proves to he a pseudo-concept, uniting into one what cannot 
be united 

In convicting Hume of the Pickwickian fallacy, we have failed 
to lay hare the underlying source of his concept-muddle That 
source can never he grasped unless we discover the origin of his 
ruling axiom that ' nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible 
Hume brandishes that axiom like a sword, but it is a weapon not 
of his own making “ Established . . . m metaphysics it comes 
to him as a legacy from earlier thought What exactly is its 
provenance ? The maxim certainly cannot be found in Anstotle, 
and I can find little reason for imputing it to Plato. I venture to 
suggest that its origin lies m the school-metaphysics of the medi- 
evals Ouehashuttoprovidetheroughest draffcof seholasticonto- 
logy to see that it continues to preside over Hume’s reflections 
There are two types of being, necessary being and contingent 
being. Every item in the world and, indeed, the world itself is a 
contingent being. Everything perceived by the senses can be 
conceived to have been otherwise than what it is. Everything is 
possible The only limit to the range of possibility is the law of 
contradiction, i.e. logical impossibility. The human mind cannot 
apprehend any natural or rational necessity explaining why what 
is, is as it os or even why it is at all. There are an infinite number 
of possible worlds that can be imagined. One of those possible 
worlds is that world which is exactly the same as our present 
world with but one exception — cows have the power to jump 

1 C/> “ As there is only a logical necessity, so there is only a logical 
impossibility ”, Tradalus Logico-Phtlosophicus, 5. 375 
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over the moon. This possible world differs from our actual 
world m no other respect whatever. Even the cows of this pos- 
sible world cannot be distinguished by any physical examination 
from the cows in our own pastures. God could have willed, and 
indeed he may choose to will in the future, that this possible 
world should be the actual world. The future is thus entirely 
open. Modem ontology, following Hume, models itself on scho- 
lastic metaphysics. In the former as in the latter the distinction 
between necessary being and contingent being is fundamental- 
only now, having lost confidence in the arguments for the exist- 
ence of God, the modern philosopher cannot find any application 
for the concept of a necessary being. This is not to say that its 
correlative, the concept of contingent being, is also abandoned. 
By no means ! Everything that exists is now seen as contin- 
gent : to be ib to be contingent, but contingent on nothing. 
Hence ‘ nothing we imagine is absolutely impossible \ 

I am proposing that the origin of Hume’s maxim and, more 
generally, of Ins scepticism (the one entails the other) is to be 
found in the medieval concept of contingency and, beyond that, 
in the scholastic concept of being. Yet even beyond Hume’s con- 
cept of being (‘ being ’ understood as radically contingent) there 
lies still a deeper source to his scepticism — in Ins concept of know- 
ledge. I have said that for Hume the proposition * knowledge of 
universal synthetic propositions is impossible ’ is itself a syn- 
thetic proposition I am prepared to retract that statement. A 
strong case can be made for the view that by assigning a super- 
sense to ‘ knowledge ’ Hume renders the proposition analytic. 
It is that Pickwickian concept of knowledge that we must now 
examine, for in laying it open to inspection we shall discover, 
finally, how he came to lose his way. Even more important, 
we shall find Hume himself indicating to us the trail, later to be 
blazed by Wittgenstein, which pro mis es to got us out of the woods. 

lake so much else in Hume, his super-concept of knowledge 
does not originate m his own investigations Here again he 
accepts a legacy from the past, adopting the “ method of expres- 
sion ” of “ those philosophers who have . . . defined [knowledge] 
to be that evidence which anses from the companson of ideas”. 
We are reminded at once of Locke for whom knowledge is the per- 
ception of the agreement or disagreement of ideas and, back of 
Locke, Descartes with his tnspectio mentis brought to bear on the 
clear and distinct ideas of the intellect and, back of Descartes, 
Plato and Aristotle for whom it is the faculty of vovs that grasps 
the first principles of cognition Orienting himself by a highly 
rationalistic standard of knowledge, it is not surprising that Hume 
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is driven to scepticism : the common evidence advanced to sup- 
port our convictions so seldom comes up to scratch! "When 
Anstotle in the Posterior Analytics argues m behalf of the natural 
understanding in its persuasion that universal empirical con- 
nections are open to cognition, he disappoints us by continually 
enlisting examples from mathematics to illustrate the scientific 
enterprise If not logical necessity, then at least geometrical 
necessity is proposed as the model to "which natural necessity is 
expected to as simil ate itself. Locke was the first to see that if 
Euclidian geometry be adopted as the model par excellence of 
of cognition and, in particular, of cognition of necessary connec- 
tions, then the concept of necessary connection will find little ap- 
plication in our empirical researches It is vain to suppose, as 
Aristotle supposes, that the kind of in s pectio mentis which obtains 
when we apprehend the truth of the proposition * no two straight 
lines can enclose a space 1 is also to be found when we apprehend 
the truth of the proposition ‘ All men are mortal The two 
things are very different, and the second cannot be assimilated 
to the first. On the basis of the inspectio mentis standard of 
knowledge, which Hume retains, it follows virtually as an analytic 
truth that universal synthetic a posteriori propositions cannot be 
verified. But must we accept that standard ? Is it the true 
standard 1 

There is a remarkable passage in Hume which is so pregnant 
with consequences, so unwittingly prophetic in its import, that 
one cannot but marvel as one reads it In this passage Hume 
confesses that the concept of knowledge which he has relied upon 
to establish his sceptical conclusions is very definitely not the 
standard of knowledge which we employ in our natural inquiries : 
he admits that he has been nsfncr familiar words in unwonted 
senses , he even seems to suggest that if we “ preserve the com- 
mon signification of words ” then we are entitled to assert that we 
are in possession of “proofs . . . entirely free ftom doubt and un- 
certainty *’ which verify universal synthetic a posteriori pro- 
positions. It is difficult to believe that Hume understood the 
passage the way we understand it today, after Wittgenstein 
In any event, I have little doubt that it will come to be regarded 
as a locus dassicus in modem philosophy. 


Those philosophers who have divided h um an reason into h o ,r ~ 
ledge and probability and have defined the first to be that c & 
uhtch arises from tlie comparison of idea* are obliged to compre- 
hend all our arguments from causes or effects under the cener.-' 
term of probability. But though everyone be free to us n Li- 
terals in what sense he pleases, and accordingly in the precedent 
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part of his discourse I have followed this method of expression, 
’tis however certain that in common discourse we readily affirm 
that many arguments from causation exeed probability and may 
be received as a superior kind of evidence One would appear 
ridiculous who would say that ’fas only probable that the sun will 
rise tomorrow or that all men must die , though ’fas plain we have 
no further assurance of these facts than what experience affords 
us For this reason ’twould perhaps be more convenient, in order 
to preserve the common signification of words, and mark the 
several degrees of evidence, to distinguish human reason into 
three kinds, viz that from knowledge, from proofs, and from pro- 
babilities. By knowledge, I mean the assurance arising from the 
comparison of ideas. By proofs, those arguments which are 
derived from the relation of cause and effect and which are 
entirely free from doubt and uncertainty. By probability, 
that evidence which is still attended with uncertainty 1 

I need only add that if we are prepared to follow Hume as far as 
this we shall have no hesitation in dropping his distinction bet- 
ween knowledge and proofs- that distinction has no warrant m 
“ the co mm on signification of words ”, We shall not rest content 
with saying merely that we have “ proofs . . which are entirely 

free from doubt and uncertainty ” of the fact that * all men must 
die : ’ we shall also say that we have knowledge of that fact as well. 

Retrospective Note 

Our effort in this paper to employ the Wittgensteinian elenchus to 
reinstate universal synthetic propositions and, in particular, the 
principle of causality will strike many readers as highly irregular and 
paradoxical. Is not Wittgenstein the sworn enemy of metaphysics, 
and have we not learned from Hume and Kant that the principle of 
causality is the prime example of a metaphysical proposition * The 
paradox is resolved once one realizes that the concept of a meta- 
physical proposition undergoes a profound change in Wittgenstein’s 
thought. The tell-tale mark of a metaphysical proposition proves 
to be, for Wittgenstein, the presence of a Pickwickianism. Whatever 
else might be said against the principle of causality, of Pickwickianism 
it cannot be convicted I 

Syracuse Umveisiiy 

1 Treatise, Bk I, Part IH, section 11, Of the Probability of Chances, 
p. 124. Hume’s italics 



V.— MALCOLM AND MOORE’S REBUTTALS 

By James D. Carnet 


In’ a recent critical notice •which appeared in this journal. Mr. 
Norman Malcolm restates reasons for his view that Moore’s 
defence of Co mm on Sense “ in so far as it is an interesting and 
tenable philosophical position " is a defence of ordinary language. 1 
In this paper I argue that to represent the example which 
Malcolm cites of Moore’s defence of Common Sense in this way 
neither makes it a tenable philosophical position nor does it 
represent what Moore understood himself to be doing. In the 
last section I state how I believe this defence is to be understood, 
but I conclude that though this defence is interesting, important, 
valuable, and, in the sense that Moore does not beg the question, 
tenable, it is not successful. 


I 

This passage which is found at the end of the sixth of Moore’s 
1910-11 lectures is selected by Malcolm as showing “Moore's 
defence of Common Sense at work *’ : 

If Hume’s principles are true, then. I have admitted. I do rot 
know now that this pencil — the material object — exists. If. 
therefore, I am to prove that I do know that this pencil exists. 
I must prove, somehow, that Hume's principles one or both of 
them, are not true. In what sort of way. by what sort of argu- 
ment, can I prove this ? 

It seems to me that, in fact, there really is no stronger and 
better argument than the following. I do know that this pencil 
exists ; I could not know this, if Hume's principles were true : 
therefore Hume’s principles, one or both of them, are false. I 
think this argument is as strong and good a one rs any that 
could he used : and I think it reallv is conclusive, (pp. 119- 
120 ) 

Having cited this passage. Malcolm then asks the question. 
“ Now what can be the value of this apparently question-begging 
rebuttal of Hume 1 ” He writes that philosophers like Hume 
who maintain that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true must be holding that the notion of knowing c, material 
object proposition to be true is self-contradictory and " perhaps 

1 Since all the quotations from Malcolm's article cppcrr on pp 96 and 97 
of Hist), January I960. 1 will not give page references. AH the quotation*, 
thus, which are followed by page references ore from Son c Jfrze ProoUt * 
of Philosophy, Moore’s 1910-11 lectures 

23 333 
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without fully reahsmg it ” that a sentence such as “ I know that 
that thing sticking up in the garden is a shovel ” is self-contradic- 
tory. “ The important function of Moore’s rebuttal ” is simply 
to re min d us that such sentences have a “ correct use m ordinary 
discourse ” or, as Malcolm writes a bit later, “ can be correctly 
used to make a true statement For to understand that the 
philosopher’s claim is mistaken “ . . it is sufficient to realize 
that those sentences do have a correct use m ordinary discourse 
. . . Thus Moore was not begging the question since “ his very 

point was that it is really not open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use.”'Malcolm concludes that “ in so far as it is 
an interesting and tenable philosophical position . [it] is merely 
the assertion, in regard to various sentences, that those sentences 
have a correct use m ordinary language ”, 

From what Malcolm writes one gets the impression that the 
rebuttal found m the quoted passage is addressed to philosophers 
who maintain that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true. But the passage contains what Moore calls his argu- 
ment to prove that Hume’s principles are false Earlier m the 
sixth lecture Moore points out that many philosophers argue that 
if Hume’s principles are true, then none of us ever knows of the 
existence of any material object, and they argue that since 
Hume’s principles are true, none of us know that any material 
object exists Moore then considers the question whether if 
Hume’s principles are true, we could know of the existence of any 
material obj'ect The first part of Hume’s first principle and 
important part for Moore is that we can never know of the exist- 
ence of anything which we have not directly apprehended. 
According to the philosophers who hold that Hume’s principles 
are true, and, for that matter, according to Moore himself, the 
only existing things which any man does directly apprehend are 
his own acts of consciousness and his own sense-data But since, 
writes Moore, a material object is “ an object which has shape 
and is situated in space, but which is not similar, except m these 
respects, to any of the sense-data which we have ever directly 
apprehended ” (p. 119), it follows that if Hume’s principles are 
true, we can never know of the existence of any material object. 
But are Hume’s principles true * The passage Malcolm selects 
is Moore’s “ proof ” to show that Hume’s principles are “ false ” 
(p. 119). Moore’s rebuttal is thus m substance addressed to the 
view that we can know something exists only if we directly 
apprehend it , 

Two questions come to mmd (1) Is Moore’s rebuttal of Hume s 
princi ples also a rebuttal of the view that none of us ever knows 
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of the existence of any material object ? (2) Is the view that 
none of us ever knows of the existence of any material object the 
same as the view that we do not know material object propositions 
to be true ? The latter view, as we have seen, is what is suggested 
by Malcolm as the object of Moore s rebuttal. If the answer to 
both of the questions is “ yes " , then it would be proper to consider 
Moore’s rebuttal as addressed to the view that we do not know 
material object propositions to be true 

(1) As we have seen, Moore does not intend to prove false the 
claim that we do not know that material objects exist, but the 
reasons which are given by some philosophers for our not knowing 
that material objects exist Now ordinarily to prove false the 
reasons which support some conclusion is not to falsify the con- 
clusion or prove false other reasons which might be given for the 
conclusion. But in this context this is not the case. There are, 
of course, a number of different reasons which are given for our 
not knowing that material objects exist, for example, the dream 
argument or the argument that smce I am sometimes deceived, 
I might always be deceived. But if it follows from each that we 
cannot know that material objects exist, then each can be refuted 
in the maimer m which Moore refutes Hume's principles. For 
his argument against Hume s principles is that if they were true, 
then one cannot know that the pencil he holds in his hand exists, 
and since he knows that this pencil exists, it follows that Hume's 
principles are not true. As one can see, Moore's argument would 
equally prove false any premise from which it would follow that 
he cannot know his pencil exists. Similarly, the premise in Moore's 
argument, if true, would prove false the conclusion of the above 
arguments, i e we cannot know that any material object exists 
Thus the way in which he would prove false Hume's principles 
is the way he would go about proving false the conclusion drawn 
from Hume's principles and the way in which he would prove 
false any other premises which might be offered m support of thus 
conclusion So if he has successfully proven false Hume's 
principles, he has ipso facto proven false any other premise or 
premises from which the conclusion might follow and has m 
addition proven false the conclusion The answer to the first 
question is thus “ yes ' . 

(2) The answer to the second question is that in one sense the 
two statements are the same and in another thev are not. Let 
me explain 

In the lecture from which the rebuttal which we are considering 
is taken Moore points out that there are ‘ many philosophers " 
who deny that we can ever know of the existence of any material 
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objects but who think they are not denying our knowledge of 
material objects (p. 113). Now this certainly sounds curious 
But Moore goes on to explain that what we know when we know 
that a material object exists is that there exists some thin g which 
must have certain characteristics. In the first lecture he says 
that material objects are different sorts of things from acts of 
consciousness, are situated m space, and exist when we are not 
conscious of them (p. 9). In the lecture we are considering, as I 
have already indicated, he says that what he means by “ material 
object ” is “ an object which has shape and is situated m space, 
but which is not similar, except m these respects, to any of the 
sense-data which we have ever directly apprehended ” (p. 119). 
In the next lecture he characterises material objeots m this way • 
they ocoupy space, they are neither sense-data nor composed of 
sense-data, and they are neither m the mind nor acts of conscious- 
ness (p. 132). Now the “ many philosophers ” who think that 
they are not denying our knowledge of material objects when they 
are, are those philosophers who maintain that to know of the 
existence of material objeots is “ the same thing ” as to know of the 
existence of sense-data (p. 113). But since material objects are 
not sense-data, they do in fact deny that we can know of the 
existence of material objects. 

"What has this to do with whether the two above formulations 
are the same * If Moore is correct, “ many philosophers ” who 
deny the existence of material objects would not maintain that 
we do not know material object propositions to be true, such as, 
to use Moore’s example, “ This pencil exists ”. That is, they 
would deny that we know of the existence of things which occupy 
space, are not composed of sense-data, etc , but would not deny 
that we can know that a pencil exists, for they would maintain 
that to know a pencil exists is the same as to know that sense-data 
exist. “ The pencil, so far as you mean by the pencil something 
which you know, ...” consists of sense-data (p. Ilf). In this 
sense then, the two formulations are not equivalent, smce one 
could deny that we know of the existence of things which are not 
composed of sense-data, etc., and not deny that propositions like 
“ I know that this pencil exists ” are true. On the other hand, 
if you understand words like “ pencil ” to refer to what Moore calls 
a “ material object ”, then it makes little difference which way the 
philosopher’s view is formulated For the denial that we can 
know of the existence of material objects, i e. things which are not 
combinations of sense-data, etc , would imply that such a pro- 
position as “ I know that this pencil exists ” is false if the word 
"pencil” refers to something which is not a combination of 
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sense-data, etc Similarly, if it were true that such propositions 
understood in this way are always false, it would follow that we 
could never know of the existence of things which. Moore calls 
“ material objects 

n 


Since, as I have argued, Moore’s rebuttal serves equally as a 
rebuttal of the claim that we cannot know that material objects 
exist as well as a rebuttal for any reasons which might be given 
m its defence, and smce one can represent the claim that no one 
can know that material objects exist as the claim that we do not 
know material object propositions to be true if one understands 
material object propositions to refer to what Moore calls “ material 
objects ”, is it correct, as Malcolm says, that “ m so far as Moore’s 
rebuttal is an interesting and tenable philosophical position” 
it is to be understood as a reminder that material object proposi- 
tions, such as " I know that that thing sticking up in the garden 
is a shovel ”, can be “ correctly used to make a true statement ” ? 

When Malcolm says that his representation of Moore’s rebuttal 
is a tenable philosophical position, I take it that this involves 
Malcolm’s believing that Moore’s rebuttal, bo understood, is not a 
case of begging the question and that it bIiowb that the philoso- 
pher’s claim is mistaken. In this section I will argue that if 
Moore’s rebuttal is so represented, it neither shows that the 
philosopher’s claim is mistaken nor escapes the charge of being 
an instance of begging the question. 

Malcolm writes that all that is necessary to understand that a 
view such as Hume’s is mistaken is to realize that such sentences 


as, “ I know that that thing staking up in the garden is a shovel ”, 
have a correct use in ordinary discourse. Now all philosophers 
who deny that we can ever know of the existence of any material 
object would, I believe, admit that m fact we do use such sentences. 
However, Malcolm suggests that if a sentence can b e used correctly, 
it cannot be contradictory. And a few sentences later, Malcolm 
adds that Moore was reminding us that certain sentences “ can 
be correctly used to make a true statement ”. But even here, 
according to Moore, “ many philosophers ” who deny that we 
can know that material objects exist would insist that such 


sentences are not contradictory and can be correctly used to make 
true statements smce to say that we know that the thing sta ckin g 
up in the garden is a shovel is to say nothing more than that we 
know something about sense-data Thus if Malcolm is correct 
and Moore’s rebuttal is to be understood merely as a re mind er that 
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such sentences are not contradictory and can be correctly used to 
make true statements, then his rebuttal would not meet the claim 
of “ many philosophers 

However, reminding the philosopher that such sentences are 
not contradictory and can be correctly used to make true state- 
ments would constitute a demal of the philosopher’s claim if it 
were true that from the fact that such sentences can be correctly 
used to make true statements in ordinary discourse it follows 
that we know that there exists things not composed of sense-data, 
thin gs which exist unperceived, etc But is this true * Now I 
beheve that this is not true, and I beheve that Malcolm also holds 
that this is not true. For if it were true, then from the fact that 
certain sentences are not contradictory and can be correctly used 
to make true statements it would follow, depending on the 
sentence, that either we know that things exist which are not 
combmations of sense-data, exist unperceived, etc , or that such 
things do exist. Now if it were true that such things exist and 
we kno w that such thin g s exist, then various forms of Idealism 
and some forms of Realism would be false. Thus from the fact 
that certain sentences can be correctly used to make true state- 
ments in ordinary language, it would follow that several philoso- 
phical views would be false I do not beheve that Malcolm 
holds that this is possible even though some critics attribute 
thin to him In addition I beheve that Malcolm would agree 
that pencils can neither be nor not be composed of sense-data 
because it makes no sense to speak of pencils as so composed. 
If this is so, then the word “ pencil ” cannot refer to what Moore 
f all a “ material objects ”, for he says that material objects are 
things not composed of sense-data. Now to say that pencils are 
not composed of sense-data could mean that it makes no sense to 
say that they are. But this is not how Moore’s saying that 
pencils are not composed of sense-data is to be treated in this 
context, for his claim is the demal of the view of philosophers, and 
they do not maintain that it makes sense to say that pencils are 
composed of sense-data but that they are so composed Thus if 
to say pencils are composed of sense-data is nonsense, then when 
Moore says that they are not, this is also to utter nonsense 
Consequently, it cannot be true that the word “ pencil ” refers 
to something which is not composed of sense-data I beheve 
a similar analysis holds for the phrases “ occupies space ”, “ has 
shap e ”, and “ exist unperceived ” as they appear m this context. 
- Thus if Moore’s rebuttal is understood merely to be a reminder 
that certain sentences are non-contradictory and can be correctly 
used to make true statements, then not only does his rebuttal not 
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show that the claim of “ many philosophers ” is mistaken, but it 
is a r emin der to them of what they agree is true On the other 
Tia-ndj if Mooie’s rebuttal is to deny the claim of these philosophers, 
then it would no longer be a tenable philosophical position smce 
a necessary condition to show that the philosopher’s position is 
mistaken is for words like “ pencil ” to refer to what Moore calls 
“ material objects ” 

However, there is another difficulty with Malcolm’s mteipreta- 
tion If his interpretation is correct, Moore would beg the ques- 
tion 

If to remmd the philosopher that certain sentences can be used 
correctly is sufficient to show that the philosopher's claim is 
mistaken, then, Malcolm argues, Moore would not be begging the 
question, since “it is not really open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use I am not sure if Malcolm wishes the phrase 
“ to make true statements ” to be added to this last quoted 
sentence If so, then if words like “ pencil ” are understood to 
refer to what Moore calls “ material objects ”, it would be open 
to question, for this is what the philosopher demes But let us 
at this tune interpret Malcolm as maintaining that just the fact 
that certain sentences have a correct use is sufficient to refute 


the philosopher and that smce this is not open to question, Moore 
would not be begging the question 

It is true that it is not open to question that such sentences 
have a correct use, but if this is to constitute sufficient grounds 
for the falsity of the claim of those philosophers whom Moore 
wishes to rebuke, then two other things must be true (1) Words 
like “ pencil ” and “ shovel ” must be understood to refer to what 
Moore calls “ material objects ” And (li) it must be true that if 
a sentence has a correct use, then it cannot be contradictory. 
If (1) were not true, then, as I have already aTgued, the " many 


philosophers ” who deny that we can know that material objects 
exist could agree notonly that such sentences can be used correctly 
but that they can be used to make true statements without this 


admission being incompatible with their denial If (11) were not 
true, then from the feet that oertain sentences have a correct 


use, assuming (1) to be the case, it would not follow that the 
philosopher’s claim is false But for the philosopher we are 
considering, if (1) is assumed to be true, it is open to question 
whether (n) is true In fact the very claim of the philosopher is 
that one cannot know that a material object exists, for, as we have 
already seen, if Hume’s principles are true, one can only know 
what can be directly perceived And if the word “ pencil ’ 
refers to what Moore calls a “ material object ”, smce a material 
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object is something one cannot directly perceive, it follows that 
to say “ I know the pencil exists ” is to say “ I directly perceive 
something which I cannot directly perceive ” — a contradiction 
Thns in order for the reminder that certain sentences can be used 
correctly to imply that the philosopher’s claim is mistaken, it 
must be true that sentences like “ I know the pencil exists ” 
(again assuming that the word “ pencil ” refers to what Moore 
p.bUh a “ material object ”) are not contradictory But this is 
what the philosopher denies Consequently, m order for the 
reminder to meet the philosopher’s claim, it must involve 
asserting what is at issue. 


m 

Is there a way to represent Moore’s proof which would remove 
the charge of his begging the question ? In this section I will 
suggest such a way. And I will show how Mb rebuttal should be 
understood if it is not a case of question begging. 

The passage quoted from Moore’s lecture contains his proof 
that Hume’s principles are not true. The argument, as we can 
see, is that if Hume’s principles were true, then Moore could not 
know that the pencil wMch he holds in his hand exists But since 
he knows that tMs pencil exists, it follows that Hume’s principles, 
one or both of them, are false. Now Moore speaks of this argu- 
ment as a reducho ad absurdum argument But this is strange, 
since in such an argument one expects to be presented with 
consequences wMch are not readily seen and wMch one is inclined 
to think false. But as Moore pomts out Ms argument is not 
convincing to those who believe that Hume s principles are true 
and believe, as a consequence, that Moore does not know that tMs 
pencil exis ts. For them it is merely a statement of their argument, 
and thus a strange sort of leductio ad abswidum However, 
Moore is aware of the strangeness for he goes on to say that 
to those who hold that Hume’s principles are true, his argument 
" seems like begging the question ”. Now Moore says “ seems 
like ” because he, I take it, does not believe that he is begging the 
question. And, m this lecture, he proceeds to show that he is 
not begging the question because Ms argument “ really is a good 
and conclusive argument ” (p. 120) Moore s argument is 
I do know that tMs pencil exists ; therefore, Hume’s principles 
are false. The' argument is a “ good and conclusive argument ’ 
because, first of all, the conclusion does follow from the premise 
If Moore knows that a pencil exists, and a pencil is a material 
object, then it is false that we can only knowthat wMch wedirectly 
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perceive (Hume’s first principle), for we can only directly appre- 
hend acts of consciousness and sense-data. Secondly, his argu- 
ment is “ good and conclusive ” in that, according to Moore, he 
hnowB the premise to he true 

Those who are inclined to make the charge that Moore was 
begging the question would, of course, admit that if his argument 
is good and conclusive, then he was not begging the question 
And they would admit that his argument is good in the sense that 
the conclusion follows from the premise. But they would object 
to Moore’s saying he knows the premise to be true The premise, 
it will be recalled, is “ I do know that this pencil exists ”, But 
this is a ffirming what is at issue. Bor what is at issue is Hume’s 
principles, and the first principle states that we can know only 
those things which we can directly apprehend To assert that 
we can know that this pencil exists is to assert that we can know 
things which we cannot directly apprehend 

There are several things in Moore’s rebuttal which make it 
similar to begging the question ; but, if Moore is correct, there is 
an important difference which would raise doubt that he is 
begging the question. Moore’s argument bears a resemblance 
to begging the question in that his premise is a restatement of 
what is at issue and his argument is not convincing to those who 
adhere to that which is supposedly bemg rebuked But Moore’s 
argument differs m this important reBpect • Near the end of the 
lecture Moore writes • 

But whether the exact proposition which formed my premiss, 
namely I do know that this pencil exists ; or only the pro- 
position This pencil exists , or only the proposition The 
sense-data which I directly apprehend are a sign that it exists , 
is known by me immediately, one or other of them, I think, 
certainly is so And all three of them are much more certain 
than any premiss which could he used to prove that they are 
false, and also much more certain than any other premiss 
which could ha used to prove that they are true (p 125) 

I would like to call attention to the last phrase “ much more 
certain than any other premiss which could be used to prove that 
they are true ” In order to beg the question one either affirms 
or denies the question without giving i easons. Bnt it must he 
appropriate to give reasons If it is not appropriate, then one 
cannot very well be censured for affirming or denying some thin g 
without giving reasons. And if Moore is correct, it would be 
rather silly to give reasons, for any “ reason ” which might be 
given would not be as certain as that for which the " reason ” 
would be offered Thus though Moore’s argument is not 
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convincing and though, its premise is an affirmation of that which is 
at issue, if Moore is correct, it differs from an instance of beggmg 
the question enough, so that we do not know what to call it 
I have suggested that there are strong reasons for Moore’s 
rebuttal not being an instance of begging the question But in 
order for this to be true, Moore’s premise must be one for which 
it is silly both to ask for reasons which could be used to prove 
that it is true and to entertain the possibility that there could 
be reasons winch could be used to prove that it is false Moore 
thought that holding up his wooden pencil provided the circum- 
stances for uttering just such a proposition, “ I know that tins 
pencil exists ”. In such circumstances with the pencil before 
him, what could possibly lead hnn to say that he does not know 
that this pencil exists or what could lend support to his knowing 
that tins pencil exists * Whether or not Moore is correct ib not 
what I want to stress but rather that Moore needed to do this 
in order to make a claim which would be, as he thought, lmmnnA 
to support or rejection. Thus rather than Moore’s rebuttal 
bemg a reminder that certain sentences can be used correctly 
to make true statements, it seems that his rebuttal consists m 
producmg something m such circumstances that it would be out 
of order to give reasons either for why he knows it exists or why 
he knows it does not exist 

At the end of the next lecture Moore points out that Hume’s 
principles are either self-evident truths or empirical inductions 
Since, as Moore argues, they are not self-evident truths, for a 
self-evident truth is one which you can see must be true by merely 
considering the terms, such as “ things which are equal to the 
same things are equal to one another ”, they must be empirical 
inductions. “ But, this being so, it follows that no such general 
principle can have greater certainty than the particular instances 
upon the observation of which it is based ” (p 143). The fact, 
thus, that Moore knows that this pencil exists is sufficient to 
falsify the generalization. If Moore is correct, then the way m 
which he goes about falsifying Hume’s principles, providing a 
counter-example, is the only way m which one could falsify them, 
since they are empirical generalizations. And if this is so, then 
it seems odd to say that this is begging the question. Further- 
more, we can see the importance of producmg an example 

In summary Moore, I believe, makes a number of mistakes 
in lus rebuttal. Hume’s principles are not empirical inductions 
More importantly, Hume’s principles cannot be shown to be false, 
though, I believe, they can be met m other ways. If I am correct 
m this, then one cannot represent Moore’s rebuttal in such a way 
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that it will show that the philosopher’s view is false Conse- 
quently, Moore’s rebuttal, though it is an interesting, important, 
and valuable philosophical position, cannot be a successful 
position. But though he might with justification be censured 
for these things, it does not seem that he is begging the question 
Furthermore, I have argued that Moore’s rebuttal should not be 
represented as a defence of ordinary language. This representa- 
tion does not make it a tenable philosophical position. Also it 
does not represent what Moore understands himself to be doing 
For in older for his rebuttal, so understood, to be even a demal 
of the view he intends to refute, words like “ pencil ” must refer 
to what he calls “ material objects Now for Moore this is the 
case , so from the fact that certain sentences can be coirectly used 
to make true statements it follows that the view that we cannot 
know that material objects exist is false However, as I have 
argued, if this is what Moore was doing, it would be an instance 
of begging the question But as Moore looked at his rebuttal he 
was not begging the question but providing a “ good and con- 
clusive argument ” And this, as I have argued, necessarily 
involves producing an example of something m such circumstances 
that there can be no reason which would make it more certain that 
one knows it exists or that one cannot know it exists 
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It is sometimes said that one can never know whether or not one is 
awake. Malcolm’s way of dealing with this problem is to say that 
the sentence “ I am not awake ” is a senseless sentence and does 
not express a possibility that can really be thought. There are not 
two things for me to decide between, one that I am awake and the 
other that I am not awake. 11 There is nothing to decide, no choice 
to make, nothing to find out ” 1 

It seems to me that the words “ I don’t know whether or not I 
am awake ”, cannot express a doubt at all. It is perfectly true 
that another person can know of me that I am awake, but this does 
not imply that it makes sense to say that this is something that 
I can be said to know about myself. I think that the strongest 
temptation to believe that the words “ I know that I am not asleep ” 
make sense comes from the observation that the words “ I know 
that he is not asleep ” have a perfectly good ubo We find it hard to 
believe that just changing a pronoun in an assertion can transform 
that assertion from a meaningful one into nonsense 

Bnt this lack of symmetry between the first person uses of 
sentences and their third person uses should by now be familiar to 
us and no longer be a source of trouble What is surprising is the 
frequency with which philosophers, noticing the lack of symmetry 
here, manage to give a completely inverted account of its character 
when the sentences involved, are psychological sentences or concern 
the mental. That account would make it appear that there is a 
problem about knowing what is going on in the minds of others but 
no problem about what is going on m our own mmd That, for 
example, the problem is how one can ever know that another man 
has had such and such a thought That I know that I have had 
such a thought or am having suoh a thought is taken for granted. 
So the lack of symmetry is noted all right, but this account is 
completely reversed “ I know I have a headache ” is an assertion 
without a clear sense, whereas " I know that he has a headache ” is 
a perfectly normal and frequently used assertion It is a Tut 
surprising that only recently have philosophers turned their attention 
to this problem of our knowledge of ow own minds 

Let us note first of all that in the case of “ I know that he is 
awake ”, it makes perfectly dear sense to ask “ How do you know 
that he is awake® ” But if you were to ask me “ How do you know 
that you are awake® ”, what could I possibly say by way of an 
answer® Suppose I were to say, “ Well, I have a headache, and I 
never have a headache except when I am awake ”. Would this get 

[odhn, Routledge and Kegan Paul, London, p 118. 
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us anywhere* A man "who can ask “ How do yon know that you 
are awake? ” can also ask me how I know that I have a headache. 
How do I know* Is there anything to say here? I can only say that 
we do not use the expression “ I know I have a headache ”, so no one 
can sensibly ask ns how we know. Neither is there a ose for the ex- 
pression, “ I know that I am awake ”. 

This comparison between " I am awake ” and “ I have a headache ” 
is worth pursuing a little further. A man can suppose that I am 
lying when I say " I have a headache ”, but he cannot suppose that 
I am lying when I say “ I am awake "Why not? What is it to 
find out that a man was lyin g when he said that he had a headache? 
Is it not just to learn that he subsequently admits that he was not 
telling the truth in the first place? If he insists that he had the 
headache and betrays no sign of attempting to deceive us we cannot 
logically insist that what he says is not the case. I am supposing 
that we are dealing with a man who had a mild headache, one which 
would not involve his contorting his body or crying in agony. In 
such a case the man’s saying that he had a headache would be the 
criterion of his having a headache, and his subsequent declaration 
that he was lying would be the criterion that he had lied. But now 
we see why it is senseless to suppose that a man was lying when he 
said “ I am awake ”. If it were like saying “ I have a headache ” 
m this respect, then we might suppose that we might find out that 
he was lying if he were subsequently to admit that what he first said 
was not true That is, we suppose that he says “ You know, when 
I told you I was awake, I really wasn’t ”. What sense would this 
make* How could a man claim to have told us that he was awake, ata 
time when he was not awake* He might have said these words m his 
sleep, but that could hardly constitute a he 

Now what conclusion can we draw from this observation that a 
man cannot be said to have hed about whether or not he was awake? 
One conclusion is that a man cannot be said to have been truthful 
about the matter either. How odd it would be were any one to say 
“ X tells us that he is awake and he is being truthful about the 
matter” Where you cannot he you cannot be truthful either. 
Where the distraction between lying and being truthful does not 
exist neither does the distraction between giving a right and giving a 
wrong answer to a question. “ Are you awake* ’ does not have a 
right answer, any answer is as good as any other. But if any 
answer is as good (or nght) as any other, surely there is no question, 

“ How do you know that you are awake* ”, for the question “ How 
do you know* ” caw only sensibly he asked where one can suppose 
that the answer which has been given to a question might have been 
wrong When, that is to say, one wishes to know how it happens 
that one is able to give the right answer. But if one cannot give a 
wrong answer to a question what sense does it make to ask “ How 
do yon know (or come to know) the right answer? ” It makes no 
sense to ask, “ How do you know that you are awake? ’ But if it 
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makes no sense to ask “ How do yon know 1 ” then it also makes no 
sense, m this case, to say, " I know It makes no sense to say 
“ I know that I am awake 

Scepticism m this area draws a good deal of its force from the 
very natural idea which we have of being awake as an inner state of 
winch we can take note by means of a faculty of inner vision, intro- 
spection What I am trying to do is to show that this picture of 
the inner state will not do, i e. that the analogies upon which this 
picture rests break down at the crucial points This supposed inner 
state cannot be like a sensation or feeling such as toothache because 
I can he about that, I can attempt to deceive you about my 
sensations and feebngs, agam, if one is following the model of 
sensations and feebngs one cannot maintain that it makes sense to 
ask “ How do I know that I am awake 1 ” as one cannot ask “ How 
do I know that I have a toothache 7 ” 

How, of course, one can sometimes ask oneself whether one is 
really sure about his “ inner states One sometimes can be m 
doubt as to whether one is not deceiving oneself about one's motives, 
emotions, attitudes or even feebngs (in another sense of that word, 
e g. “ feebngs of regret ”) Was I feebng regret, for example, or 
was it really self pity 7 Did I act out of patriotism, as I have been 
t illin g the story, or was it more just cowardice that moved me to do 
what I did 7 But if one can wonder about one’s motives or feebngs 
m any particular case, one can also suppose, m each such case, that 
another person might know the truth about oneself even if one does 
not himself know. So another person might have known that I 
was not really angry, but jealous, while I have been telling myself 
(and others) all along that my feeling was one of anger. I have 
deceived myself but perhaps I have not deceived anybody else. It 
is curious that m philosophical discussions of these problems it is 
often overlooked that the possibibty of knowledge and doubt 
concerning our own “ inner states ” is tied logically to the possibibty 
of knowledge and doubt on the part of others. It is the converse 
which is not true. The theory of “ privileged access ” is just the 
reverse of these truths 

But here agam the analogy between “ Am I angry? ” and “ Am I 
awake? ” breaks down. Could we suppose that someone else might 
be m a position to correct my own “ view ” on the matter? Could 
someone else reveal to me that I am awake as he can show me that 
I am jealous Could I be mistaken in thinking that I am awake? 
Perhaps I could ask someone, “ Do you think that I am awake? ” 
Of course not 1 Being awake is not like having an emotion or a 
motive or a feebng in this way. 

The view that being awake is some “ inner state ” the presence 
of which I can take note of must end up by giving away all claims 
to the support of the analogies which have been discussed above 
It cann ot be like toothache because I cannot wonder whether I have 
that It cannot be like patriotism because, though I can wonder 
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whether I really am patriotic, it also makes sense to suppose that 
another may know better than I do But I cannot suppose that 
another may know better than I do whether or not I am awake. So 
one must end up by thinking of being awake as unique in all of these 
ways if one is to go on holding that one can significantly wonder 
whether or not one is awake. 

But perhaps the strongest source of the Cartesian kind of scepti- 
cism in connection with drea ming comes from the undeniable fact 
that we do sometimes ask ourselves “ Am I awake? ’’ and *' Am I 
dreaming? ” Let us look more closely at these situations in order 
to see just what support they actually do lend. Sometimes as I 
awake from sleep and am still not completely awake I do ask myself 
the question “ Am I awake? ’ This is especially likely to happen 
if I awaken m rather unfamiliar surroundings. But notice the 
peculiarities of this question as it is now asked. In the first place, 
it would be absurd to ask this question of another, “ Am I awake? ’’ 
"Where one cannot sensibly ask a question of another, one cannot 
sensibly claim to know the answer to that question. Further, one 
may ask oneself “ Am I awake? ”, but one cannot leep on ashng it. 
We would not know what to make of a man who after waking in 
unfamiliar circumstances asked himself the question “ Am I awake? ’, 
then went about getting dressed, eating his breakfast, etc and all 
of the time kept on asking himself ! Am I awake? " Perhaps such 
a man is mad, or he is philosophizing but the question as asked in 
the later hours of the morning is no longer the same question which 
was asked on arising. 

Why cannot one just keep on asking oneself “ Am I awake? Is 
it because it is such an easy question to answer? It is rather that 
one does not find out or discover an answer at all ! One just becomes 
fully awake and stops asking the question One does not make an 
experiment or test which could give the wrong answer. Bather one 
becomes fully awake and cannot give any further sense to the 
question One cannot think of an experiment or test here because 
the outcome of such a test or experiment is always the same. 
Suppose one pinches oneself Are there two possible results here? 
One favouring the hypothesis of sleep and the other of dreaming’ 
Of course not 1 Which would go with which? 

n 

In a recent study of Malcolm's work Professor A. J. Ayer concludes 
that Malcolm's efforts are a total failure This failure he says leaves 
us with “ no alternative to the classical theory ’ 1 He s umm arizes 
his own view as follows *" Dreams are experiences. Thev are 
mostly illusions and are found to be so by the same criteria as 
apply to illusions in general. Their peculiarity, by definition, is 

1 *' Prof essor Malcolm on Dreams ” bj- A. J. Aver, Tic Journal of PHloioplv, 
Vol LVil, No 16 . 4 August, I960, p 535 
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that they occur to us only when we satisfy the physical conditions 
of being asleep But with respect to their status as illusions this 
is logically irrelevant ” (p 535) 

The observation which particularly interests me here ib Ayer’s 
contention that these “ illusions ” can be found to be so by the 
same criteria which apply to illusions in general We have all had 
the experience of having an illusion at one time or another and then 
discovering that we were having an illusion Ayer seems to thmV 
that all illusions are such according to the “ same ” criteria What 
are these criteria® “ The test which a perception has to pasB 
in order to quahfy as veridical is that the information which it seems 
to yield shall fit in with that which is obtained from the vast 
majority of our other perceptions ” (p 533). This is what Malcolm 
has called “ the principle of coherence Malcolm gives as one 
formulation of this principle the formulation of Descartes at the 
end of the Meditations " I ought to set aside all the doubts of 
these past days as hyperbolical and ridiculous, particularly that 
very common uncertainty respecting sleep, which I could not 
distinguish from the waking state , for at present I find a very 
notable difference between the two, in as much as our memory can 
never connect our dreams one with the other, or with the whole course 
of our lives, as it unites events which happen to us while we axe 
awake. And, as a matter of fact, if someone, while I was awake, 
quite suddenly appeared to me and disappeared as fast as do the 
images which I Bee m sleep, so that I could not know from whence 
the form came nor whither it went, it would not be without reason 
that I should deem it a spectre or a phantom formed by my brain 
(and Bnmlar to those which I form m sleep), rather than a real man.” 

Now Malcolm maintains that the coherence principle is open to a 
fatal objection “ The objection that should occur to anyone is that 
it is possible a person should dream that the right connections hold, 
dream that he connects bis present perceptions with ‘ the whole 
course of his life ’. The coherence principle tells us that we are 
awake if we can make these connections and asleep m a dream if we 
cannot but how does the principle tell us whether we are noting 
and making connections, or dreaming that we are® It seems to 
me that obviously it cannot and therefore the principle is worthless.” 

(p 108) 

Ayer admits that one might merely dream that one had applied 
the coherence principle successfully and therefore wrongly conclude 
that one was not dreaming He does not, however, believe that 
this makes the ” test ” worthless It only shows that it is not 
conclusive He is quite convinced, he tells us, that he is awake and 
writing a paper But he is quite w illing to admit that he may 
subsequently have the experience of waking up to discover that he 
was only dreaming Still, so long as this does not happen and all 
of his experiences are “ consonant ” with his now writing the paper 
he feels that they can bo taken as evidence that he is writing the 
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paper. But, of course, even if one does have the experience of 
■waking up, this experience itself may not be veridical. It may be 
part of one’s dream So my subsequently finding the paper un- 
written might itself be part of my anxiety dream ! This is Ayer’s 
argument In claiming that one is not dreaming one is not claiming 
to know this for certain but only olaiming to have evidence -which 
supports this conclusion (p. 534). 

So here we have Ayer writing a paper and at the same time 
looking for evidence that he is writing a paper 1 Ayer treats the 
words “ I am awake ” as though they were a hypothesis for which 
we can accumulate evidence Evidence may subsequently turn up 
that I am not now writing this paper. What evidence* I may wake 
up 1 But having wakened up I may wake up again and then it 
turns out that I only dreamt that I woke up in the first place. Let 
us examine this idea of “ evidence ” that I am now awake. 

If there can be evidence for a hypothesis there can also be evidence 
against it. So presumably there is also sometimes evidence that I 
am not awake But the whole concept of " evidence ” m this 
context is queer. Eor one thing, all of the evidence is equally 
compatible with either “hypothesis”. For Ayer claims that 
dreams “ are not intrinsically distinguishable from the veridical 
experiences which we have when we are awake ” (p 532). So any 
item of “ evidence ” that we are awake con equally be takeu as an 
item of evidence that we are dreaming What sense does the word 
“ evidence ” have here* What sense does the word ‘ evidence ” 
have when a man sitting at his table and writing a paper asks for 
evidence that he is writing a paper* Ayer sayB that as long as he 
does not have the experience of waking up, he has the right to assume 
that he is awake But waking np does not settle anything either 
One could just dream that one woke up. Well, what would settle 
the matter* Ayer admits that nothing would settle the matter. We 
must just he content with gathering more and more evidence for a 
hypothesis which no amount of evidence could as a matter of logic, 
establish Iu my view, this renders absurd the view that “ I am 
dreaming ” or “ I am awake ” expresses any hypothesis at all. 

It is quite likely that Ayer is misled in his thinking here by some 
such reflections as the following. It often happens that we believe 
something reasonably enough even when it has not been conclusively 
established that what we believe is the case It is reasonable to 
believe these things if we have some positive evidence in favour of 
them And it is more reasonable the more evidence we have But, 
of course, it is one thing to say that we have not yet established or 
confirmed the truth of an assertion and quite another thing to say 
that nothing as a matter of logo could be said to establish it as true 
or completely confirm it, or to say that no matter uhat occurred the 
question would still be left open. But this is just the land of charac- 
terization which Ayer gves of his “ claim ’* to be awake. He says 
that he has evidence for the claim hut admits that nothing could 
24 
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settle the reasonable doubt which one can always entertain 
concerning that olaim. So the analogy with genuine empirical 
hypotheses and genuine empirical claims generally is no good at 
all here. The idea of an empirical claim such that no evidence could 
settle the matter of its truth or falsity is a contradiction in terms. 
Ayer pictures himself as gathering evidence, as moving towards a 
goal But he gives us no idea of what it is like to arrive at this 
goal. We are on our way, in fact, we are nearly there, but we will 
not know it when we arrive and there is no way of telling that we 
are where we were going. 

Another source of the kind of view which Ayer presents is this 
There is such a thing as finding out (getting evidence) that one 
dreamt such and such, or that one was awake This might lead one 
to think that there must also be some way of gathering evidence that 
one is awake or that one is dreaming Ayer tells us that getting 
evidence that one is dreaming is getting evidence of the same kind that 
one gets that one is having any other sort of illusion or hallucination. 
Of course one can have reason to believe that one is having a 
hallucination One can know that one is having a hallucination 
Ayer says that this same kind of evidence can lead us to believe 
that we are awake or dreaming But he does not tell us how 
the evidence for a dream would differ from the evidence for a 
hallucination 

Suppose I “ see ” pmk rats eating a purple elephant Ayer’s 
view would he that this is determined to be a hallucination because 
these “ experiences ” fail to cohere with the rest of my experiences 
But what distinguishes the evidence for “ I am having a hallucina- 
tion ”, from the evidence for “ I am dreaming ” according to Ayer* 
He says that coherence is the test m both cases. But there is a 
difference between dreaming that one sees pmk rats and having the 
hallucination of seeing pmk rats If one can sensibly ask for 
evidence that one is dreaming what is this evidence supposed to be 2 
The failure of my current experience to cohere with the rest of my 
experience will not distinguish between dreaming and having a 
hallucination My waking up could at most convince me that I had 
dreamt and not that I am dreaming If there is to be a difference 
in meaning between “ I am dreaming ” and “ I am having a hah 
lucmation ” there must be something which counts for the one and 
not for the other But I cannot see what this would be Ayer only 
supplies us with a criterion of coherence which tells us that the 
evidence for dreaming is of the same “ kind ” as the evidence for 
“ other ” illusions, without telling us also how it differs 

Now, of course, what distinguishes the man who is dreaming from 
the mnn who is having a hallucination or illusion is that the first man 
is asleep and the second man is awake So if I can get evidence that I 
am sleeping I will know that I am dreaming and not havmg a 
hallucination But what could such evidence be 2 That I am 
dreaming 2 That would be arguing m a circle 1 That my body is 
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disposed m a certain manner 7 The supposition that I know that is 
mcompatible with the supposition that I am sleeping. Iso the idea 
of evidence that I am sleeping, if this is to he gathered by me rather 
than by a third person, is absolutely devoid of content. But 
surely all of this should be evident without the need for argument. 
No matter how odd or devious my experiences may be they never 
justify the conclusion “ I am dreaming A man may complam 
to his friend of having a hallucination but not of having a dream. 
“ I am dreaming ” has no sense as a report of an experience. 

Bmally, this difficulty arises for Ayer s view. It is surely possible 
that I might dream that I was having a hallucination. And this is 
surely different from having a hallucination. Let Ayer tell me how to 
use the cntena of coherence to find out which of the two is now 
happening to me. W aking up will not do That will only establish 
that I did dream that I had a hallucination. On my view “ I am 
dreaming that I am having a hallucination *’ makes no sense, where 
“ I am having a hallucination ” does make sense. 

Leoxard Lxxsky 

University of Illinois 



GASKIXG 02? ARITHMETICAL 
INCORRIGIBILITY 

Ik his article “ Mathematics and the ’World” Douglas Gasking 
maintains that “ we conld use any mathematical rules we liked, and 
still get on perfectly well in the business of life ”. x The point of this 
claim is to help ns understand better how arithmetical propositions 
are incorrigible. It is argued that if the use of a particular set of 
arithmetical rules ever were to lead consistently to results which 
were incompatible with our measurements of physical objects, 
we nonetheless could preserve the arithmetic by altering the way 
we think about the physical world. Thus any set of arithmetical 
rules could be employed without adverse practical results if only 
we are prepared to make suitable adjustments in our conception of 
physical objects. A claimed consequence of this liberality is that 
any self-consistent arithmetic, including our own, is compatible 
with any physical state of affairs, and hence is incorrigible. “An 
incorrigible proposition is one winch yon would never admit to be 
false whateter happens : it therefore does not tell you what happens” 
(208, author’s italics). 

Gasking's discussion does not bring out adequately the relation 
between the assertions (1) that we can use any arithmetical rules 
we like without compromising our practical interests, and (2) that 
arithmetical propositions are incorrigible. Assertion (1), even if 
correct, does not justify assertion (2). Moreover, the reasons given 
for maintaining (1), if cogent, furnish grounds for rejecting (2). 
I wish to show why this is so. 

The mistaken attempt to establish (2) by arguing (1) involves an 
unclear distinction between arithmetical rules and propositions. 
An arithmetical proposition, in Gasking’s use (207), is a formula like 
‘7 -j- 5 = 12 ’ or ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 His claim then is that formulae 
like these are incorrigible. But such formulae have a variety of uses, 
and may be incorrigible in some but not in others They (1) can 
represent interpretations of equations derivable within an initially 
uninterpreted formal system, as in Principia Mathematica. In this 
use, ‘ 3 X A = 12 ’ usually would be considered incorrigible. They 
(2) can be used in classroom drills, as when a child is instructed to 
write * 3 X 4 = 12 ’ several times as an aid to memory. In such 
use the expression is part of an exercise and is neither true nor 
false ; hence it is neither corrigible nor incorrigible. It is clear from 
the text (217, 218), however, that Gasking uses expressions like 

1 ■‘Mathematics and the World in Logic and Language, 2nd ser., ed. 
Antony Hew, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1953, p. 213 (author s italics ; all 
references are in this pagination). The essay appeared originally in the 
Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy, 1940, and has been 
reprinted also in The World of Mathematics, vol 3, ed. James Newman, 
2few York, Simon and Schuster, 1956. In accordance with the extent of 
Gasking’s argument, I henceforth write ‘ arithmetical ’ in place of * mathe- 
matical’. 
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‘ 3 x 4 = 12 ’ in yet another way, 3) to express arithmetical rules. 
Thus, when he refers to the rule that twelve {instead of thirteen, 
e g ) is to be token as the product of three and four, he uses either 
* 3 x 4 = 12 ’ or * three tunes four equals twelve ’ 1 

What is meant hy attributing truth (or falsehood) to a proposition 
expressing a rule * Consider the rule expressed by (R) 1 Ladies are 
not permitted in the choir stalls ’. R might announce the rule (by 
being posted near the choir), or it might lecoid the rule (by being 
inscribed in a book of regulations). In either case we would say R 
expresses the rnle. But it would be incorrect to say R is the rule. 
The rule might be in effect without being announced by R, or even 
without being lecorded, on the other hand R might be posted 
near the choir (by pranksters) even though there is no such rule 
Further, expressions of rules are evaluated differently from the rules 
themselves Although we might evaluate a rule as being just or 
unjust, effectual or ineffectual, we would not evaluate it aB being 
either true or false A proposition whioh purports to express a rule, 
however, is either true or false It is true if what it expresses is a 
rule (is m effect) , otherwise it is false. Thus R, in its context, is 
true if in fact ladies are not permitted in the choir stalls, and false 
if there is no rule to that effect 

Analogously, the proposition ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is true if what it 
expresses has the force of a rule in arithmetic If no conceivable 
state of affairs would lead us to consider that ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ 
had been falsified, then by G-askmg’s account it is incorrigible. He 
maintains (assertion 2) that suoh propositions ore incorrigible on the 
basis (assertion 1) that we can OBe any set of arithmetical rules we 
choose for everyday practical affairs 

No attempt is made to prom that we could use any set of rules 
we choose for the world’s practical business Gasking rather attempts 
to show how we could go about preserving an arithmetical calculation 
which runs foul of common observation He does this by considering 
how we would handle arithmetical rules which produce results 
different from those to which we are acoustomed, given the physical 
world as we conceive it. 

Imagine a society in which an anthmetio involving the formula 
‘ 3 x 4 = 24 ’ is taught to school children and used by all men of 
affairs ThiB formula is not merely a different way of expressing what 
wa express by ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ , the numbers three, four, and twenty- 
four are used m counting and measuring just as we use them. The 
difference is that members of this society hold that three fours are 
twenty-four, and write ‘ 3 X 4 = 24 ’ as a correctly formed ex- 
pression of the rule to that effect. 

1 Gaskmg does not formulate explicitly lus conception of a mathematical 
rule He attempts rather to clarify this conception by discussing the use 
of mathematical rules , this is the purpose of his article The point I 
wish to make does not require a more exphoit formulation of this concep- 
tion. 
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This society inhabits our world. Its people, however, conceive 
physical objects to behave m a way which to us would seem queer 
Moor tiles, for example, are conceived to double in area when in- 
stalled. This expansion is not measurable, for measuring sticks are 
thought to expand just the right amount under just the right con- 
ditions to render suoh changes undetectable Members of this 
society by hypothesis cannot observe the expansion, and have been 
taught not to expect to be able to do so. 

Consider a builder in this society who sets about to pave a floor 
measuring three by four yards with flat tiles measuring one yard on 
each side He first measures the floor as we would, obtaining the 
dimensions three by four yards. Then he multiplies these numbers 
by the only arithmetic he knows to obtain the product 24. This 
represents the area of the floor. Instead of ordering 24 tiles, however, 
he orders only 12, because he has learned that materials like tile 
double in area when used When the 12 tiles arrive, the builder lays 
them down with neither tile nor floor space left over. 

This qneer arithmetic is not idle. Its purpose is to show the way 
m which arithmetical propositions more familiar to us are related to 
the physical world The way our expression c 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is related 
to the world as we conceive it is said to be like the way '3 X 4 = 24’ 
is related to the world as conceived m the imaginary society There, 
‘3x 4=24’ is held in a way which makes it unfalsifiable by any con- 
ceivable result of counting and measuring. When floor spaces and 
the like are found regularly to accommodate tiles totalling only one-half 
their calculated areas, the proposition is maintained that tiles doable 
their areas in a way beyond detection Similarly, as we do things, if 
spaces were found regularly to accommodate more (or less) tiles 
than would be expected on the basis of our calculations, presumably 
we would not relinquish ‘ 3 X 4 = 12 ’ Instead we would maintain 
that tiles sometimes contract (expand), even though we could not 
detect this change by measurement. 

Perhaps this reasoning can be understood better with the aid of 
a few symbols Let us write 

* p ’ for • 3 X 4 = 12 ’ 

‘ q ’ for . ‘ tiles do not change area when used ’ 

' i ’ for • ‘ less than 12 tiles IXl just cover an area 

measured 3x4 units ’ 

If r is true, either p or q (or some expression like p, such as ‘ 1 X 1 
= 1 ’) must be rejected. Illustrations hke that of the builder are to 
prepare us to accept the following general claim whenever a state- 
ment about the results of counting and measuring turns out to be 
incompatible with the conjoined assertion of a set of arithmetical 
rules and a statement of how we conceive objects to behave, we 
can always reject either the arithmetical rules or our conception 
about objects In this fashion, Gaskmg argues that our arithmetic 
is related to the world in the way in which any arithmetic is related to 
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the world, even one in which 3x4= 24. It is related in such a 
way that it stands to he contradicted by the results of counting and 
measuring only in conjunction with a specific set of conceptions about 
the behaviour of objects, which if we choose could be rejeoted instead 
of the arithmetic The propositions of our arithmetic thus are claimed 
to he incorrigible, because they are compatible with any and every 
conceivable state of affairs 

But even if we are content with the drift of the argument thus far, 
we are not constrained to agree that 1 3 X 4 = 12 ’ is incorrigible. 
If r entailed the negation of p, of oourse, p would not be incorrigible , 
it would be incompatible with the conceivable state of affairs ex- 
pressed by r Gashing argues that p is incorrigible because a state- 
ment like r could entail only the negation of either p or q, and q 
can always be rejected instead of p But from the admission that 
either p or q could be rejected as a consequent of r, it does not follow 
that p is compatible with any conceivable state of affairs If r entails 
the negation of either p or q, then p entails the negation of the con- 
junction q and r But if p entails the negation of the conjunction 
q and r, then p is incompatible with a conceivable state of affairs — 
that described by the conjunction q and r The state of affairs 
described by the conjuntion q and r is a state of affairs in which the 
rule that twelve shall be taken as the product of three and four does 
not govern arithmetical calculations 

It might be objected that while q and r taken separately describe 
conceivable states of affairs, taken m conjunction they do not The 
only basis for this objection that I can think of, howeveT is an appeal 
to the inconceivability of not-p This Gaskmg cannot admit, since 
his essay is taken np largely with considering how people who reject 
p might successfully calculate in their daily affairs Another possible 
objection is suggested in the following passage, where he anticipates 
a point similar to mine 

It might have been said ‘ “ 3 X 4 = 12 ” does describe and depend 
on the nature of reality, because it entails a certain purely empirical 
proposition about what does and does not happen, namely the complex 
proposition “ It is not the ease both that tales do not expand and 
that we need less than 12 tiles to pave a floor measuring 3 by 4 ” * 
But I should mamtam that this complex proposition is not cm- 
pmoal , that it does not describe anything that happens m the world 
because it is incorrigible (219, 220, author’s italics) 

My point is less sweeping I do not claim that p, or any proposition 
it entails, describes something which happens in the world As 
Gaskmg uses * 3 X 4 = 12 ' and similar expressions, they do not 
describe anything They exp ess rules of calculation And rules of 
calculation, like other rules, are not among things of which we would 
say that they happen or do not happen Thus Gaskmg is right 
m insisting that p docs not descube anything that hnppens in the 
world 

Nonetheless, p may be cither true or false It is true if it expresses 
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a rule which (it so happens) governs our arithmetical calculations 
If, for any reason, wo do not calculate according to that rule, p 
is false. And since, as Gasking argues, it is conceivable that we re- 
linquish the rule expressed by p, there is a conceivable state of affairs 
in which we would admit that p is false It follows, on Gaskmg’B 
account, that '3 X 4 = 12 ’ is a corrigible proposition. 


Umverstty of Notre Dame 


Kenneth M. Sayre 



ESCAPING THE GOOD SAMARITAN PARADOX 

I 

We shall examine two recent formulations of deontio logic, disonssing 
issues we believe not yet satisfactorily resolved Our discussion 
leads us to the formulation of a deontic logic adequate for the proof 
of the statements usually desired in such a system, m 'which the 
paradox of the Good Samaritan does not arise 

The D-opcrator 

Prior 1 terms his axioms “ a plausible set of postulates ” for deon- 
tic logic, yet despite his enviable lucidity we find them difficult to 
understand It is not clear whether the variables of the axioms 
stand for statements or actions If for statements (m the proof of 
27 Prior substitutes the statement COpp for a variable), then one 
wonders what it means to say a statement is obligatory, or forbidden 
Or, if one is able to make some sense of this (" You shouldn’t have 
said that, Conolanus ”), then it is plain that things other than 
statements may be obligatory Apart from the substitution. Prior 
is committed to claiming that statements may be obligatory, for the 
first ‘ O ’ in his axiom 01 ranges over the statement COpp. Pnor 
reads his axiom 01, OCOpp, as “ It is obligatory that what is 
obligatory be done ” or, expanding this, ‘ It is obligatory that if p 
is obligatory then p be done (or, p is done) ’ Since actions, and 
not statements are done, Pnor is therefore committed to substituting 
both actions and statements for the variables But furthermore, is 
Pnor’s reading warranted by his notation^ He reads the first * p ’ 
as ‘ p ’, and the second as ‘ p is done ’ , a shift which appears 
incompatible with the ngour Prior sets as his goal 

It seems to us desirable for clarity within the deontic calculus to 
have as obligatory either actions or statements, but not both 
Since actions are intuitively the sort of things which may be obli- 
gatory, and statements, if at all, only in a denvative sense (the 
action of uttenng the statement is obligatory , eg “ You shouldn’t 
have said that, Conolanus ”), we shall restnct the range of the 
deontic predicates to actions We also introduce a new operator, 
the D-operator (axioms for which are presented in section II), 
which ranges over actions ‘ Da ’ is to be read 1 action a is done ’ 
or “ action a is performed 

What then becomes of Pnor’s axioms^ 01, OCOpp, is dropped 
for it either becomes COpOp and is not necessary as a special 
deontic axiom, or COpDp which is false It is important to note that 
it cannot become COpODp, for here the second * 0 ’ ranges over a 
statement, ‘ Dp ’ Whatever plausibility this statement has can be 

1 “ Escapism The Logical Basis of Ethics ” in Melden, Essays %n Moral 
Philosophy 
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accounted for by pointing out that the malformed ' ODp ’, ‘ It is 
obligatory that p is done ’, if it means anything means* * Op ’ 
‘Action p is obligatory’. But then we have returned to the 
ummcessary ‘ COpOp Poor’s 02, ‘ COpPp remains mtaot, hut 

03, COCpqCOpOq ’, presents a slight difficulty. The first * 0 ’ 
ranges over the statement Cpq, but as we have seen * 0 ’ properly 
ranges only over actions We may avoid this difficulty by rnter- 
pretmg * Cpq ’ as * ANpq ’, a complex action Thus ‘ OCpq ’ is read 
‘ The action not-p or q is obligatory (Prior, m readmg 03, also 
reads ' Cpq ’ as an action and not a statement ) But now Pnor’s 

04, ‘ CLCpqCOpOq ’, presents a problem, for if ‘ Cpq 5 is, despite 
appearances, a complex action and not a statement, then the modal 
operator ‘ L 5 ranges over the action Cpq, and it is not evident what 
this could mean. With the aid of the D- operator, however, the 
statement becomes clear 04 is transformed into ‘ CLCDpDqCOpOq ’ . 


The Paradox of the Good Samaritan 

We now turn to the paradox of the Good Samaritan, which can 
briefly be stated as follows ‘ CLCDpDqPqPp *, ‘ If ‘ p is done ’ 
strictly implies ‘ q is done ’ then if q is forbidden then p is forbidden 
is a theorem of (the modification of) Prior’s system, and conse- 
quently the following strange result is true as an instance of the 
theorem - ' If helping a robbery victim implies a person has been 
robbed then if the robbing is forbidden, helping the robbery victim 
is forbidden ’ The Howell-Smith Lemmon solution of the paradox 1 
depends upon modifying the corresponding statement m the 
Andersonian system, ‘ CLCpqCLCqSLCpS ’, ‘ If p necessarily im- 
phes q then if q necessarily implies the sanction, then p neces- 
sarily implies the sanction ’. They transform this statement into 
‘ CLCKEtxyRzyRzyCLCRzySzLCKHxyRzySz 1 which is read 1 If 
x’s helping y whom z robs necessarily implies that z robs y, then if 
z’s robbing y necessarily implies that z is sanctionable then x’s helping 
y whom z robs necessarily implies that z is sanctionable ’, and hence 
the paradox does not arise 2 

i “ Escapism The Logical Basis of Ethics ”, Mum, vol LXIX, no 275, July 
1960. 

a We should note that, os it stands, the Nowell- Smith Lemmon discussion of 
the paradox in the Andersonian system is inadequate In their discussion 6 is 
a predicate in which x occurs free, such as ‘ x robs y ’ ‘ Fs<f> ’ is defined as 

‘ LC*Sx ’, which is read (using the example to make the point clear) “ ‘ x robs y ’ 
strictly implies ‘ x is sanctionable ’ " But ‘ Ex^ ’, we are told, is read * x is 
forbidden to ^ ’. Taking our example of * x robs y ’ for ij>, we get the strange 
looking ‘ x is forbidden to x robs y ’, whioh we are hard put to understand It 
may be that we have erred m considering <j> an open statement (which becomes 
a statement when a constant is substituted for x, or when x is bound by a 
quantifier), but if thiB is so, it becomes difficult to understand ‘ LC^Sx ’ For 
‘ Sx ’ is road " x is sanctionable ", and plainly is a statement (open statement), 
and ono would think that only statements strictly imply statements, and 
therefore 11 $ ” must be a statement (open statement) 
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However we should notice that an analgous solution does not 
suffice for Pnor’s non-Andersonian system In this system the 
paradoxical system would become, modifying it along the lines of 
the Nowell-Smith Lemmon solution * CLCDxaDybCFybFxa ’ 
which we read, in a temporary notation which will not be used 
again, “ If ‘ x does a ’ strictly implies * y does b ’ then if y‘s doing 
b is forbidden, then x’s doing a is forbidden But this plausible- 
lookmg statement, it is easily seen, embodies the paradox. Hence 
we conclude that although Nowell-Smith and Lemmon may avoid 
the paradox in the Andersonian system, they have not got to 
its heart, for the solution they propose does not solve the analogous 
paradox dedueible in Pnor’s system But it is certainly important 
to solve the paradox in Pnor’s system since this system is not open 
to the objection Nowell- Smith and Lemmon so ably make to the 
Andersonian system , namely having modal operators range over 
moral statements 


The Solution of the Paradox 

The following is, we believe, one important key to the paradox. 
In the paradoxical statement CLCDpD qCF qFp as applied to the 
robbery case, it is not the action of hdping the victim which entails 
he has been robbed, but the description of the victim which does so. 
This is easily seen in a case where tile action has absolutely nothing 
to do with the entailment ■ ‘If Macduff looks at a murderer then 
a murder has been committed, but murder is forbidden, so his 
looking at a murderer is forbidden ’ Plainly in this case it is not 
the action of looking which entails the murder, but the description 
of the object of the action In the robbery example, x"s doing 
what he does, does not entail that a robbery has been committed, 
but ‘ x helps y and y has been robbed ’ does, and plainly here it is 
the statement ‘ y has been robbed * and not the statement about 
x which does the entailing 

To clarify the situation we introduce an I-operator, axioms for 
which are presented m section II, ranging over actions. ‘ lab ’ is 
to be read ‘ action a is included in action b Although this is an 
undefined primitive operator, we hope the reading will make its 
meaning plain As a further extra-systematic explanation we will 
say that ‘ lab ’ is true if there exists a description of action b alone 
such that a description of action a is thereby given, where D is a 
description of b alone if D is a description of b, and no phrase of D 
can be eliminated without a less detailed description of b resulting 
("We shall ignore descriptions m which sentences are repeated, and 
in which consequently some sentence can be eliminated without a 
less detailed description of b resulting ) 

In the calculus presented in section U, the analogue of the 
paradoxical statement of Pnor’s system, ‘ CLCDpDqQFqFp ’, is 
‘ ClabCFaPb ’, ‘ If action a is included m action b, then if a is 
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forbidden, b is forbidden ’. Our claim is the following . The 
analogous statement in our system covers whatever cases lend 
Prior’s paradoxical statement its plausibility, and excludes the 
paradoxical cases. For example, the Samaritan paradox is no 
longer present, for robbing is not included in helping a robbery 
victim, as we have explained ‘ included \ It might also be thought 
that statements such as the following, which our theorem obviously 
does not cover, lend more plausibility to Prior’s . If continued 
preparation for war implies a war will take place, then if war is 
forbidden, continued preparation for war is forbidden. But of 
course this statement is not covered by Pnor’s theorem either, for 
war is not strictly implied by preparation for it This is not to 
assert that incorporating ‘ physically implies ’ or ‘ practically 
implies ’ mto a deontic calculus would not be desirable. On the 
contrary. But it is not such a calculus we present here 

One final point before proceeding to the systematic development 
of the calculus. Someone might claim that for any action there are 
some circumstances under which it is justified, and consequently 
since no action is unreservedly forbidden, a deontic calculus can 
have no application. We might avoid this dif&oulty by saying that 
implicit in the ‘ F ’ is a context or situation which remains constant 
throughout a discussion , hence * a is forbidden in such and such a 
context or situation ’. (One who believes action a to be “ absol- 
utely ” forbidden could state his position as follows ■ “a is for- 
bidden in every context or situation ”.) 


n 


1. Action Calculus, with aotion terms a, b, c, . , and 

axioms and rules isomorphic with those of the A-N or EL-N senten- 
tial calculus ; e g Sobocmski’B K.-N system with definition DA 
Aab = df. NKNaNb. 

2. Sentential Calculus. Eesults obtained using the sentential 
calculus are labelled ' S.C. ’. 

3. Modal Calculus ; e g. T or Si, 

4. D-I Calculus, employing operators D and I, whioh map action 
terms into statements. 


Axioms 

11. EDEaNDa 

12. GDaCIbaDb 

13. ClabCIbcIao 


14. CIAabcAIacIbo 

15. IaKab 

16. CINaNblba 


Rules 

Ell Uniform substitution of D and I statements for statements 
EI2. AKabKtfaNb -> Claclhc, CIca lob, where a, b, and c are 
syntactical action variables. 

Definition : (a = b) = df. Klablba 
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5. Deontic Calculus, employing operator P, which maps action 
te ms into statements 

Axioms 

PI. CLDaPa 
P2. ClahCPbPa 


Buies 

EP1 Uniform substitution of P statements for statements, 
provided that the statements substituted for are not bound or 
operated upon by * L ’ or * LC 

RP2. Restriction on the application of the rule RL,p->Lp, to 
exclude the form LPa 

Definitions 

DPI Oa = df RPNa 
DP2. Pa=df.RPa 


Some Sample Theorems 

Tl. CIbaCDaDb 12, S C. 

T2 C(a — b) EDaDb 

1. CKCpqCraCKprKqs 8 C. 

2. CKIbalabKCDaDbCDbDa 1, p/Iba, q/CDaDB, r/Iab, 

s/CDbDa, Tl 

T3. C(a = b) EPaPb Similarly, with P2 replacing Tl, P replacmg 
D 

T4 CIKabcKIacIbc 

1. CIKabcIac 13, b/Kab, 15 

2. CIK abcIKbac RI2 

3 CIKabcIbc 1, a/b, b/a, result by 2, S C. 

T5. IAaba 

1. IRaNNKNaNb 15, a/Na, b /Rb, RI2 
2 IAaba 1, DA, 16, SC. 

T6 CAIacIbcIAabo 

1. ClacIAabo 13, a/Aab, b/a, T5 
2 CEbcIAabc 13, a/Aab, To, result by 1, S.C. 

T7 Iaa I6,b/a,RI2 
T8« IaAaa 

1. CIRaRalNEBSaRaBa RI1 

2. IBAaaBa T7, 1, DA, result by 16 
T9 CIbalRaRb 16, a/Rb, b/Ra, RI2 

T10. ClaAbcAIablac 

1. dNaNKbclKbca 16, b/Kbc 

2. CIBaRKbcKIbalca 1, T4, S C. 

3. CmmabTKmNcKINbNalNcNa a/Ra, b/Rb, c/Bc 

4. ClaAbcKIablac DA, 16, result by S C. 
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Til. CADaDbDAab 

1. AIAabalAabb T10, a/Aab, b/a, c/b, T7 
2 ACDaDAabGDbDAab 1, Tl, S C , result by S 0 
T12. CAPaPbFAab similarly, replacing D by P in Til, and using 
P2. 

T13. CDAabADaDb 

1. AlaAablbAab 14, c/Aab, T7 

2. ACDAabDaCDAabDb Tl, S 0 , 1, result by S.O. 

T14. CPAabAPaPb similarly, nsmg P2 

T15. CLIabCObPa 

1. CLIabLGDbDa Tl, Fey’s T, EL 

2. CLIabLDANba 1, S.O., II 

3. CLIabPANba 2, 8.C., PI, result by T12, T14, S C , DPI 
T16. COaPa 

1. CLDAaNaPAaNa PI, a/AaNa 
2 ADaNDa S.C , p/Da 

. 3. LDAaNa 2, EL, II, Til 

4. APaPNa 1, 3, T14 

5. CNPNaPa 4, S C , result by DPI 
T17. COaMDa 

1 CLDNaPNa PI, a/Na 

2. CNPNaNLNDa 1, S.O., II, result by DPI and T 
T18. CKOaNPKaNbOb 

1 IANaNbNb 15, S.C. 

2 lANaKaNbNb 1, EI2 

3. CPNbPANaKaNb 2, P2 

4. CPNbAPN aPKaNb 3, T14 

5. CKNPNaNPKaNbNPNb 4, S C , result by DPI 
T19. ClabCFaFb P2, S.C., DP2 

Note that * CLDaOa ’, -which is derivable in (the modification of) 
Pnor’s system, is not derivable in this system. 

Since this was written we have discovered some counter examples 
to onr explanation of one action’s being included in another The 
simplest one is the case where the time at which action b is performed 
is specified by saying * b ocours two hours after ■ , where the 
blank is filled m by a detailed description of some other action 
Consequently the explanation given in the text requires modification. 


Robert Nozick 
Richard Routley 


Princeton University 



BOOLEAN ALGEBRA AND THE PROPOSITIONAL 
CALCULUS 


Mau ttatb of logic all comment on the kinship between Boolean 
Algebra (BA) and the propositional Calculus (PC) Some mention, 
in particular, that the propositional rewrite of any theorem of BA, 
that is, the result of writing ‘ «-» ’ for ‘ — * v ’ for ‘ U and ‘ = ’ 

for ‘ = ’, for example, m any theorem of BA, is a tautology and 
hence a theorem of PC None, however, shows how to turn the 
propositional rewrites of standard axioms (or axiom schemes) and 
rules of inference for BA, E V. Huntington’s fourth set, for example, 
into a complete set of axioms (or axiom schemes) and rules of 
inference for PC 1 Instructions to that effect are offered here 

(1) Let BA be cast in the following form (a) The primitive Bigns 
of BA are to be a denumerably infinite list of (class) variables, the 
two operators ‘ — ’ and ‘ U ’, the predicate * = and the two 
parentheses '(’ and ')’ , (6) The terms of BA are to be all variables, 
all expressions of the form o, where a is a term of BA, and all 
expressions of the form (a U /B), where a and /9 are terms of BA , 
(c) The sentences of BA are to be all expressions of the form a = J8, 
where a and/3 are terms of BA , («?) (a H /S) is to be short for (a U jg) , 
(e) The axioms of BA are to be all sentences of BA of any one of the 
following four forms 

BA1 (all /S) = (jS U a) 

BA2 • ((a U £) U y) = (a U (/? U y)) 

BA3 • ((a fl j8) U (a fl /§)) = a 
BAA a = a 

(/) The rules of inference of BA are to be 

BA5 From a = /3 to infer /J = a 

BA6 From a = j3 and /S = y to infer a = y 

BA7 From a = a' to infer /3 = /3', where /S' is like /3 except for 

containing occurrences of a' at one or more places where /B contains 

occurrences of a 

Note As the reader undoubtedly knows, BA7 may be replaced by 
three of its own subcases, to wit • 

BA7.1 From a = /? to infer a = $ 

BA7 2 From a = /? to infer (a U y) = (/? U y) 

BA7 3 From a = /S to infer (y U a) = (y U /B). 

A similar remark apphes, mvtatis mutandis, to PC7 below 

(2) Let PC be cast m the following form (a) The primitive signs 

of PC are to be a denumerably i nfini te list of (propositional) 
variables, the two connectives * ’ and ‘ v ’, and the two parentheses 

1 See E V Huntington, Trans Amer Math Soe , xxxv (1033), 274-304 
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*(’ and *)’ , (6) Tlie sentences of PC are to be all variables, all 
expressions of the form ~ A, where A is a sentence of PC, and all 
expressions of tbe form (A v B), where A and B are sentences of PC , 
(c) (A & B) is to be short for (~ A v B), (A D B) short for 
(~Av B), and (A = B) short for ((A D B) & (B D A)) , 1 (d) The 
axioms of PC are to be all sentences of any one of the following four 
forms 

PCI . (AvB)s(Bv A) 

PC2 : ((AvB)vC)= (Av(BvC)) 

PC3 : ((A&B) v(A&~B))== A 
PC4 : A= A 

(c) The rules of inference of PC are to be, for the time being . 

PC5 Prom AsBto infer B = A 

PC6 Prom A=B and B = C to infer A = C 

PC7 Prom A = A' to infer B = B', where B' is like B except for 

containing occurrences of A' at one or more places where B contains 

occurrences of A 

(3) PC1-PC7, the propositional rewrites of BA1-BA7, only yield 
tautologies of the form As B as theorems 1 2 PC1-PC7 plus the 
following rule of inference 

PC8 Prom A and A s= B to infer B 

constitute, however, a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC. Proof is as follows. 

Note first that 

(A=A)=((AvA)DA) 

(A = A)=(A3 (A v B)) 

(A m A) m ((A DB)D ((C v A) D (B v C))) 

are short for propositional rewrites of theorems of BA and hence are 
theorems of PC. But by PCA A — A is a theorem of PC. Hence 
by PC8 


(AvA)DA 

(1) 

AD(AvB) 

(2) 

(ADB)D((CvA)D(BvC)) 

(3) 


are theorems of PC {Step one). Note also that Modus Ponem, to 
wit . ’ 

If A and A D B are theorems of PC, then B is a theorem of PC, 
is available here as a derived rule of mferenoe Let mdeed A and AD B 
be theorems of PC (A D B) = (A == (A & B)) is short for a propo- 
sitional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is a theorem of PC 

1 From now on a few easily restored parentheses are omitted 

a The point was brought to my attention by Professor R MeNaizghton. 
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Hence by PC8 A = (A & B) is a theorem of PC and hence by PCS 
again A & B is a theorem of PC But A= (A = (A = A)) is short 
for a propositional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is a theorem 
of PC Hence by PC8 A 5 (A = A) is a theorem of PC and hence 
by PC7 (A = A) & B is a theorem of PC But ((A = A) & B) ~ B 
is short for a propositional rewrite of a theorem of BA and hence is 
a theorem of PC Hence by PC8 B is a theorem of PC (Step two). 
Note finally that (l)-(3) and Modus Ponens yield all tautologies as 
theorems (Step three) 1 By steps one, two, and three PC1-PC8 
must therefore constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules 
of inference for PC Q E D. 

Note . In the first draft of a paper submitted to The Journal of 
Symbolic Logic m the summer of 1958 I remarked that PC1-PC7, 
Modus Ponens, and the following rule of inference 

PC10 Prom (A v B) = B to infer ADB, 

constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of inference for 
PC A few months later I learned from a referee for the same 
journal that PC8 may substitute for PC10 2 3 * * * * Neither one of us, 
however, realized at the time that Modus Ponens is redundant 
in the presence of PCS and hence may be dispensed with In the 
summer of 1960 Professor J Porte finally informed me that in view 
of a theorem of A Tarski’s PC1-PC7 plus any one of PC8, PCll, 
PC12, and PC13, where the latter rules of inference respectively read . 

PCll Prom A = B, where B is any one of PC1-PC3, to infer A 
PC12 From A = (B = B), where B is any sentence of PC, to infer A 
PC13 from A s (A = A) to infer A 

should constitute a complete set of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC 8 The proof offered here that PC1-PC8 constitute 
such a set is believed to be new 

(4) The above set of axiom schemes and rules of inference may be 
simplified m two ways 

First, PCS and PC6 are redundant in the presence of PC8 and 
hence may be dispensed with Note mdeed that by PCI ( (ADB) 
v ~ (B D A)) = (~ (B D A) v ~ (A D B)) is a theorem of PC and 
hence by PC7 (A = B) ~ (B = A) is a theorem of PC Hence if 
A = B is a theorem of PC, then by PC8 B = A is a theorem of PC 
Note also that if A = B is a theorem of PC, then by the same reason- 
ing B = A is a theorem of PC, and hence by PC7 (B = C) = (A= G) 

1 See E Gotknd m Norsk MatematisL Tidsslnfl, gg (1947), 1-4, and H 

Rasiowa, ibid mi (1946), 1-3 

3 Both results are announced in a forthcoming issue of The J ournal of Symbolic 

Logic 

3 The theorem was cited by Tarski m the course of lectures given m Pans 

in 19S5 and was dubbed by him “ the completeness theorem of the word 

algebra 
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is a theorem of PC. Hence if A = B and B == C are theorems of PC, 
then by PC8 A = C is a theorem of PC. 

Second, PC7 and PC8 may he replaced by a single rule of inference, 
namely 

PC9 • From A = A' and B to infer B', where B' is like B except for 
containing occurrences of A' at one or more places where B contains 
occurrences of A. 

That PC7 and PC8, on one hand, yield PC9 can be seen as follows. 
If A = A' is a theorem of PC, then by PC7 B = B' is a theorem of PC 
But if B and B = B' are theorems of PC, then by PC8 B' is a theorem 
of PC. Hence if A = A' and B are theorems of PC, then B' is a 
theorem of PC. That PC9, on the other hand, yields PC7 and PC8 
can be seen as follows. PC8 is a mere subcase of PC9 with B for A', 
A for B, and B for B'. As for PC7, by PC4 B = B is a theorem of 
PC. But B = B' is like B = B except for containing occurrences 
of A' at one or more places where B = B contains occurrences of A. 
Hence if A = A' is a theorem of PC, then by PC9 B = B' is a theorem 
of PC. 

PC1-PC4, PC7, and PC8, on one hand, PC1-PC4 and PC9, on the 
other, thus constitute complete sets of axiom schemes and rules of 
inference for PC. 


Bryn Mawr College 


Hogues Leblanc 



TRUTH AS APPRAISAL 


One of tlie most recent of the many theories of troth advanced 
by philosophers at various times is the Appraisal or Evaluative 
Theory of Troth, "which "was advanced by Hr A. R. White a few 
years ago in Hind (** Troth as Appraisal brvi (July, 1957), 318-330). 
This theory has been ably, and to my mind effectively, refuted by 
Mr. Bernard Mayo m another article in Mind (“ Troth as Appraisal”, 
lxvrn (January, 1959), 80-86) I fully agree with Mr. Mayo that there 
is no appraisive aspect of troth, m the sense of ‘ true ’ (and ‘false ’) 
in which it is normally applied to statements, opinions, beliefs or 
propositions I also t hink that Mr. Mayo has proved this by showing 
“ (1) that ‘ true ’ and * false ’ are polar opposites and do not admit 
of degrees, and (2) that even if a case could be made out for non- 
scalar evaluations, yet it has not been shown that any ' pro-attitudes’ 
are involved in standard contexts of * true ’ ” (i bid. p. 80). I shall 
therefore not attempt to go over the same ground again, but shall 
content myself with making some observations, not made by Mr. 
Mayo, by way of reinforcing his argument and his general conclusion 
as regards the use of ‘ true ’ and ‘ false ’ in the sense already men- 
tioned. 


I 

White, m explaining what he means by saying that ‘‘ the function 
of the word ‘ true 1 (or ‘ false ’) is to appraise whatever it is used of, 
whether statements or objects ” (op. cit. p. 318) states that 1 true ’ 
“ praises, directs, guides, encourages, agrees, endorses, expresses a 
favourable attitude, sets up standards” (p 330). On the other hand, 
Mayo holds that “ in fact it does none of these things, except in- 
cidentally and m conjunction with other factors which need to be 
made explicit . . . ” (p 82). Mayo, however, makes no direct attempt 
to show this, except m respect to White’s claim that £ true ' expresses 
a favourable (a “ pro- ”) attitude when used in relation to statements, 
opinions, beliefs or propositions. I therefore propose to begin by 
attempting to make up this deficiency. 

To begin with, White surprisingly does not tell us what it is that 
c true ’ is supposed to praise, direct, guide, encourage, and so on. 
How there are only four things which could conceivably constitute 
the objects of one or more of these attitudes or activities in relation 
to statements The same applies, mutatis mutandis, to beliefs, 
opinions, etc : (a) the person P affirming the statement S said to 
be true (or false), (6) the object(s) referred to by S, (c) what S itself 
“ says ” or expresses, the beliefs or opinions it conveys. B, and (d) 
S’s truth, if it is true, T. In the case of all the presumed evaluative 
functions except endorsing, what is appraised can only be P or T 
or S. Thus if P says . “ That is a carnation ’ , and I reply : “ Yes 
what you say is "troe ”, or, “ Your statement is true ”, Sj. I will 
certainly be agreeing with him and with S ; but I do not see that 
I will necessarily be praising, directing, guiding, encouraging, 
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expressing a favourable attitude toward, or setting up standards 
for bun On the other hand, expresses my endorsement, but my 
endorsement not of P or T (it does not make sense to speak that 
way) but of the statement S And the only thing which I could 
conceivably be doing in lespect to 0, here the carnation, in making 
S x would be praising, expressing a “ pro-attitude ” toward, it. 
Actually however, as Mayo points out in relation to “ That is a true 
geranium ”, I would certainly not be praising or expressing a 
" pro-attitude ” toward 0, toward the flower itself. If I wanted to 
do so, I might add, I would not make Sj, or any similar statement, 
but rather some such statement as “ That is a lovely carnation l ” (S 2 ) 

No doubt it is possible, with some ingenuity, to think of situations 
in which, by making I would be, among other tlnngB, praising, 
guiding, encouraging, expressing a “ pro-attitude ” toward or setting 
up standards for P. Thus if P is a pupil of mine, and he correctly 
identifies a given flower as a carnation, I may intend to convey 
praise or a “pro-attitude ” for his knowledge, smartness, etc , when 
I make S x . On the other hand, I may intend to guide or encourage 
my rather dull pupil’s painful attempts to identify a simple flower 
when after long thought or fumbling he bluits out " Tliat is a carna- 
tion * ” In both types of cases, however, it is not my use of the 
word * true ’ that would express or convey all this — that is why I 
said that the foregoing may or may not be the case — but rather the 
tone of my voice, the smile on my face or the pat on his shoulder 
accompanying my utteranoe of In every case ‘ true ’ itself would 
be evaluatively non-committal toward P As for my endorsement of 
S by means of S x , that, in itself, does not mean or imply my having 
a “ pro- ” or any other kind of attitude toward S or even toward 
S’s truth. If S were a flattering statement about myself, however, 
I would very likely, though not invariably, since I may detect or 
imagine ulterior motives in P's uttering S, or regard P as too inferior 
to mo for me to be happy at his compbments, acquire a “pro- 
attitude ” toward P as a result of his making S I would also, almost 
certainly, look favourably upon the opinion which S expresses 
about me But this attitude would be a result of my having a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward myself, H 0 If P’s flattering statement had been 
about my enemy, I would have had the exact opposite of a “ pro- 
attitude ” toward P and his opinion 1 The “ pro-attitude ” toward 
P and his opinion is only transferred from a like attitude toward O. 
Further, it is not my endorsement itself, my saying that S is true, that 
expresses this attitude towards these it is again the tone of voice 
with which I utter S x , or the smile, etc , that aocompames it Once 
more, ‘ true ’ itself is evaluatively non-committal. It is precisely 
because ‘true’ is evaluatively non-committal that I can have a 
" con-attitude ” toward P even as I, grudgingly, endorse P’s flatter- 
ing statement about my enemy 1 . 

White also holds, we will recall, that ‘ true ’ sets up ( standards , 
by whioh I presume he means that the person using ‘ true ’ m a 
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statement, of the form “ S is true ” would be setting up standards 
of truth and falsity for tho poison who had made S, in using or 
applying ' true " to it But now, does this mean that “ S is true ” 
itself mean* (i) * There is a stawlaid of truth to which S conforms " 1 
If tins is what 'White has in mind, it is simply not true 'What ” S 
is true ’ does mean or at least part of what it means, is (u) “ There 
is something (whose nature is left unspecified) which characterizes 
S. and which is what wo normally call truth ’* Ilere theie is no ex- 
plicit reference to standards However, tho statement ct S is true ” 
logically implies, but it does not entail, that there oxistB a criterion 
or standard of truth, which is satisfied in S’s case. Further, it is 
often the case that when wo judge S to be true wo appeal to or use 
a criterion or standard of liuth • but “ S is true ” does not itself 
express this Also, one's using or appealing to a standard is some- 
what different from one’s sotting up a standard * a standard that 
is used may but it also may not, bo sot up by its user 

I s.ud tliat “ S is truo ” logically implies that there exists a cri- 
terion or standard or truth, which is satisfied in S’s case I should 
now state that this is diifcicnt fiom, and docs not entail or even 
imply, that whenever anybody makes a statement of the form “ S 
is true ” he would necessarily have in mind, or think ho is m posses- 
sion of, a criterion or standard of truth, with whose help he discovers 
that S is true The foregoing can bo legitimately inferred, m any 
particular instance of the framing of “ S is truo ” only under what 
I shall call “ standard conditions ” of the application of ‘ true ’ 
and ‘ false ’ For instance, no such inference can be legitimately 
made u here a child nods Ins assent to his father’s statements, or 
keeps repeating . ‘That is truo, dad every time Ins father affirms 
anything, out of sheer fear of his parent In similar fashion we would 
rightly not infer that a person X who says that “ S is truo ” believes 
that S is true, if we know that he is jolting, is speaking ironically, 
is talking in lus sleep or under anacsthosia , and so on 

Tho foregoing discussion of the alleged appraisive function of 
‘ truo ’ and * false ’ as applied to statements has an important 
consequence m relation to another part of Mr White’s thesis We 
have seen that, oven if White's mam thesis is correct, the different 
alleged appraisive functions of ‘ true ’ relate to different lands of 
things involved in assertions of the form “ S is true ” , sometimes, 
depending on attendant circumstances We have also seen that in 
the case of no one instance of “ S is truo ” are all the alleged apprais- 
ivc functions simultaneously present From this we can validly 
infer, it seems to mo, that at least some, and perhaps even all, of 
these functions cannot bo regaidod as giv ing us the meaning of* true ’. 
For it can be readily shown, though I shall not attempt it here, that 
in its relevant ordinary senses as it is applied to verbal expressions, 
meaning is something relatively constant or fixed If this is so. 
White is wrong m holding that all these evaluative functions, whioh, 
according to Inm “ remain invariant ”, give us the meaning of * true 
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■vrhile the “ descriptive (function of ‘ trae ’), which may be said to 
give the criteria for saying that anything is true, vanes with each 
kind of statement . . ” (op. cit. p. 318). The only invanant functions 
of the use of ‘ true ’ on "White's hst are agreement and endorsement 
The “ setting up of standards,’" even if this is understood as grading 
in a non-scalar sense of this term, is not, as we have seen, an in- 
variant function of * true 1 ; even as something implied and not 
expressed by the ordinary applications of this word to statements. 1 

II 

Mayo has shown, and I shall not repeat his arguments, that 
‘ true ’ and * false ’ are polar oppositeB ; that truth itself, contra 
"White, cannot be appraised in comparative, in the sense of scalar, 
terms , but that, “ when a statement has been appraised as false, 
then another, scalar criterion may be put to work, yielding a new 
range of appraisals expressible m comparative terms lik e 1 nearer 
to/further from the truth ’ (p 85).” From the fact that scalar terms 
cannot be employed in relation to ‘ truth ’, Mayo validly infers that 
‘ true ’ does not have an appraisive function , since the possibility 
of employing scalar terms in relation to truth is necessary for ‘ true ’ 
to possess an appraisive function in White’s sense. He also validly in- 
fers, though only by implication, that * false ’ is also a non-appraisive 
expression : it being implicitly assumed, and rightly so I think, 
that ‘ true ’ could not be non-appraisive without its opposite, * false 
being non-appraisive too. This, despite the fact that Mayo has 
shown, and White too for that matter, that scalar terms can be 
employed in relation to falsity. From these things we can conclude 
that the possibility of a scalar use of an expression is not a sufficient 
condition of its being an appraisive expression in White’s sense ; 
in the sense in which ‘ good ’, say, is appraisively used at least in 
its ethical and aesthetic senses , %.e. m an axiological sense. 

Although our last proposition is a conclusion derivable from Mayo’s 
arguments, it can be demonstrated on independent grounds If 
that is done, we would clearly have new grounds in support of Mayo’s 
and our contention that White has failed to prove his mam thesis 
For if the proposition under consideration is shown to be true, it 
will follow that White, even if he were successful m showing that 
truth, m addition to falsity, admits of scalar grading, has not thereby 
succeeded in showing that ‘ true ’ and * false ’ can be properly used to 
grade anything in an axiological sense ; which is what he sets out 
to prove, since he constantly compares these expressions with ‘ good ’ 
as an appraisive expression. 

1 Throughout the present paper I am astmung with White himself for 
the sake of argument, that the functions he attributes to ‘ true ’ and labels 
“ evaluative "’ or “ appraisive are all genuinely so m the relevant ordinary 
sense of 'these words, or in some important philosophical sense, which, 
however, White does not state in his paper Whether or not this is true 
is an important question , but I am not concerned with it in my discussion 
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Onr proposition can be demonstrated rather quickly and without 
much difficulty by reflecting that there are many expressions, 
normally used in a scalar maimer, which yet do not grade in an 
axiological sense A few examples are * hot ‘ cold ’, ' light 

* dark as applied to colours or shades of colours, * wide ’, * narrow ’, 

* bright ' dull ’ (of colours and of persons and animals), * emotional 
‘unemotional’, ‘short’, ‘tali’, ‘slim’, ‘fat’. Some of these 
expressions, for example ‘slim’, ‘fat’, ‘short’, tali’, do possess 
an emotive colouring . but they also can be and are used m a purely 
neutral way, e g in science , while others for example ‘ light ’ and 
‘dark’ as applied to colours or objects (not to human beings, 
though <), and ‘ wide ’ and * narrow do not possess an emotive 
colouring under most actual conditions. But of course there are 
practically no adjectives, nouns, verbs or adverbs — words that 
refer to, are about, something — that under special circumstances 
oaunot acquire some emotive colouring. Even in the case of the 
pairs of expressions that generally have an emotive colouring, the 
expression of a “ pro- ” or a “ con-attitude ” is not a function which 
they possess by convention ; but rather is acquired along the way 
by association with the objects to which they refer. "Whereas ex- 
pressions that grade in an axiological sense, such as ‘ good ’ and 
‘ bad ’, at least m their most important uses, are intended by con- 
vention to express a “ pro- ” or a “ con-attitude ’’ as part of their 
normal function qua verbal expressions. 

It is not difficult to see that there are interesting differences 
between the manner m which expressions such as ‘light’ and 
‘ dark ’, ‘ tall ’ and ‘ short ’ function and the manner in which * true ’ 
and ‘ false ’ function For one thing, the former pairs of expressions 
are not polar opposites, unlike ‘ fame ’ and ‘ false ’ ; and both ex- 
pressions, in any one pair, can be properly employed to grade in 
a scalar sense, and m terms of one and the same scale. "Whereas, 
as we have mentioned before, ‘ true ’ cannot be employed in that 
manner A person may be fatter or slimmer, lighter or darker, more 
emotional or less emotional or less unemotional than another; 
whereas a statement cannot, m a literal sense, be truer or less true, 
though it can be less false or more false, than another. It remains, 
nevertheless, that the former expressions can be properly employed 
to grade m a scalar sense ; though not axiologically And that was 
what we were interested in establishing At the same time, the fact, 
if Mayo’s and our contention is true, that falsity admits of scalar 
gradations though it is non-appraisive in "White’s sense shows that 
in important respects ‘ false ’ is on all fours with expressions such as 
‘ slim ’, * fat ’, ‘ bright ’ and * dull ’ From this it follows that ‘ true ’ 
too, though different from these last expressions in the important 
respect mentioned above, is similar to them in possessing a grading 
function m the sense explained, in a non-axiological sense 

American University, Haig Khatohahotjriak 

Beirut, Lebanon 



A NOTE ON HARRISON’S " SOME USES OF 
‘ GOOD ’ IN CRITICISM ” 

Habhison -wants to stow that critics do not deal witt a special lnnd 
of recognition, t.o it is m vain to search for exactly what critics 
recognize. Harrison means that it is not the case that the good 
cntic sees some special quality “ the essential nature of art ” in the 
piece of art m question, something which the layman does not see 
of which the noticing would put the layman m the same situation 
as the critic and allow him to state the same judgment. 

According to Harrison competent cntics are able to predict 
whether a picture, for instance, is going to be a failure or not But 
the case that critics say a picture is bad m a certain extent makes 
the picture a failure, this does not neccssauly mean that the picture 
has to be bad or, as Harrison holds, that the failure implies the 
picture is bad 

If a picture is accoptcd for an exhibition and there gets a very good 
critique and is then purchased by a museum where it will be dis- 
played and viewed by visitors, you can well say the picture was a 
success The question whether the picture is good still remains. 
But suppose instead this picture was never accepted for an exhibition 
because the critics for the gallery found it unworthy , m this case 
it will not be placed in a museum but wall be closeted und never 
receive its chance to be rovalued. The picture then is a failure but 
in no way is it possible to declare that the picture is bad 

This reasoning is, of course, too categorical and therefoio, m a 
certain sense, wrong but all the same cnbghtoning because the fact 
remains what critics thank and say about a pieco of art does play 
an important rolo and makes the work a failure or succoss, not 
good or bad 

Another question arises " How does it happen that competent 
critics often do come to tho same conclusion ? Has that not to do 
with the woik outside critics themselves and then: world of language t 
If all persons in a room see that a window is broken it must be 
the case, generally at least, that it depends on some quality of the 
window, namely, that it is broken 

This land of a decision, whether a work is a failure or not, is 
according to Harrison only the first step. He calls this judgment 
an acceptive sort of good which simply moans that the work is not 
trivial but it is worth further examination or discussion 

The most important phase in criticism comes, according to Harrison, 
after tins first step and the second step is to state tho piece of art s 
special merits and tho third to place it in tho art history, literature, 
etc , giving tho piece of art’s relationship to other works ^ of art 
Harrison calls stop one “simply a preliminary skirmish ” meaning 
something less important for cntics which they do not have to spend 
so much time on. For me however, step one seems very important 
as it decides whether the ontic is going to bother employing steps 
two and three on the piece of art. 
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If we accept a two-value logic saying that if a quality is not bad 
it is good and vice versa , then we must say that a book which is 
not a failure is in some respect a success and in this way you could 
from Harrison’s negative art theory construct a positive art theory. 
Besides, it is hard to see why it is more difficult to construct a positive 
art theory than a negative one , if it is possible, as Harrison seems 
to beheve, to create a negative art theory and give, on the basis of 
experience, the qualities which make a book a failure, then why 
should it not be possible, on the same material of experience, to 
name some qualities that make it probable that the book is going 
to be a success 1 

The consequence of Harrison’s definition of acceptive good would 
be that when one in daily life says that x is better than y it would 
follow that one ought to spend more time on x or consider x more 
than y But Hamson does not draw this conclusion , instead he 
says that here is a question of another good which he calls the 
directive good, a kind of good that has to do with a decision from 
the majority of good unties. 

Hamson seems to mean that the quantity decides the quahty. 
The more good critics who think x is good, the better x is Hamson 
does not give the definition of a good critic and as long as we do 
not know which people are good cntics it seems we do not know 
what art is good or bad 

The expression “ x is better than y ” meaning “ x is generally 
said to be better than y ” or “ people who know something about 
this matter hold x to be better than y ” does not seem to have much 
to do with art Assume that one takes two marbles which are identical 
m all secondary qualities and names, at random, one of them A and 
the other B He then asks ten good cntics which one they think is 
aesthetically the better of the two. Assume now that all the cntics 
say A is the better, then according to Hamson, A is better because 
this is the good cntics’ choice. But one has in no way explamed the 
meaning of “ better ” by that because what we are interested m is 
to know why the good critics said A was better than B , we are 
interested in their use of “ good ” and " better ” 

The good cntics speak the same language as the layman In 
deciding the use and meanmg of a language one must not go to 
an echo to find out how it uses the words or what it means by the 
words it says because m this way one will get nowhere 

The absurdity of Harrison's reasoning about directive good can 
be illustrated in a simple example X is gomg to be judged by the 
cntics P1-P8. Assuming that we know Pl’s-P8’s reactions to art 
pieces similar to X, we can then predict how they are going to value 
X Let us say that X is gomg to be a success If instead P9-P16, 
with the contrary opinion, take the other critics’ places and evaluate 
X then X would become a failure That means X is both hypotheti- 
cally good and bad, which is a contradiction. 

Hamson’s theory of the majority decision of course has its 
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weakness in oases when you do not get a majority for one alternative 
But oven when you get a majority for a positive or negative evalua- 
tion, how is it possible to justify that X which is valued is really good 
because the majority says so * 

A leader of a caravan who has an hallucination of an oasis m the 
desert is not supposed to give a correct judgment when he says he 
sees an oasis by the simple faot that there is no oasis , and the 
caravan leader’s judgment is in no way going to be more correct 
because all the camel drivers have the same hallucination and con- 
firm the chief’s opinion 

It is interesting to read Harrison's examples which he says con- 
firm his theories. He states that it is reasonable to accept his ideas 
because “it seems that people are sufficiently alike for the critical 
development of different individuals to follow a fairly regular pattern 
I mean by this, for example, that one goes from enjoying ‘ Swan 
Lake ’ via ' Erne Kleine Nachtmusik ’ . . . and not vice versa ” 
We can very well go the opposite way and there is not something 
very surprising m this as Harrison believes All Hamson’s examples 
are open to the same criticism 

Hamson takes up a third moaning of good called appraisive good 
When a critic says “ x is good ” in the sense of appraisive good he 
simply means “ x has the definite characteristics Kl-Kn Here we 
have arrived at what Moore called the “ naturalistic fallacy ”, “ Good ” 
in “x is good” cannot be defined by replacing “good” by a number 
of names of other qualities 

All the three kinds of good Hamson tries to state are m my 
opinion not so practical and it is very questionable that it is the 
case that they describe the essential characteristics of the uses of 
“good”. I think, m descnbmg the meaning and use of the term 
“ good” we have, at the same tune, to regard the qualities of the work, 
those of the spectator, the situation m which the work and spectator 
are, and the relationships between spectator and work This is a 
task much more difficult than the one Harrison took himself but 
will probably give a much better result 

Rolf EjvegXbd 

University of Pans 
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The Concept of Law. By H L A Hart Clarendon Press . 

Oxford University Press 1961. 21s 

I 

Modern British philosophy has long lacked any systematic treat- 
ment of problems about law that would stand comparison with the 
fundamental theories of other times or places — with the philosophies 
of Savigny, Austin, Kelsen and others Professor Hart has now 
remedied this lack with a book which has all the virtues of elegance 
and clanty that characterise British philosophical wntmg at its best 
If, like any work of fiist-rate philosophical importance, the book 
forces one to t a- t. hmk one’s fundamental conceptions of its subject- 
matter, its value in this respect iB not depreciated when one comes 
to see that not all of its arguments axe conclusive and not all of its 
assertions are irrefutable 

Much of the book is taken up with a powerful critique of other 
juristic theories, and especially of various positivist and natural law 
doctrines But the book’s peculiar interest undoubtedly lies in 
Hart’s own theory, which gradually emerges from his criticisms of 
Austin Hart’s thesis is that the difference between rules which 
impose obligations, or duties, and ruleB which confer powers, is of 
crucial importance in jurisprudence (237) Rules of the former kind 
he calls primary, and of the latter kind, secondary. Under rules of 
the primary type human beings are required to do or abstain from 
certain actions, whether they wish to or not Rules of the other 
type are in a sense parasitic upon or secondary to the first , for they 
provide that human beings may by doing or saying certain things, 
introduce new rules of the primary type, extinguish or modify old 
ones, or in various ways determine their incidence or control then 
operations Primary rules impose duties secondary ones confer 
powers, pubhc or private Primary rules concern actions involving 
physical movement or changes * secondary rules provide for opera- 
tions which lead not merely to physical movement or change, but to 
the creation or variation of duties or obligations (78, 79). Thus 
criminal law, apart from its provisions for sanctions, consists of 
primary rules (27, 28, 31, 32) But the legal rules defining the ways in 
which vahd contracts or wills or marriages are made do not require 
persons to act m certain ways whether they wish to or not Instead 
they provide individuals with facilities for realising their wishes, by 
conferring legal powers upon them to create, by certain specified 
procedures and subject to certain conditions, structures of rights and 
duties within the coercive framework of the law (27) Similarly it is 
secondary rules that he behind the exercise of legislative and judicial 
powers (31). 

Hart claims that law can best be understood as a union of these 
two diverse types of rule (237). He admits, of course, that many 

896 
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other distinctions could and, for some puiposes, should be drawn 
But he insists that in the combination of these two types of rule 
there lies what Austin wrongly claimed to have found in the notion 
of coercive orders, namely, * the key to the science of jurisprudence ' 
(79) . Again, his view is not that wherever the word ‘ law ’ is properly 
used this combination of primary and secondary rules is to be found 
for he thinks it clear that the diverse range of cases of which the 
word * law ’ is used are not likened by any such simple uniformity, 
but by less direct relations — often of analogy of either form or 
content to a central case (79) But the union of primary and 
secondary rules is at the centre of a legal system, even though it is 
not the whole and as we move away from the centre we have to 
accommodate elements of a different character (96), and the 
reason why Hart accords this union of elements a central place is 
because of their explanatory power m elucidating the concepts that 
constitute the framework of legal thought (79) Most of the features 
of law which have proved most perplexing and have both provoked 
and eluded the search for definition can best be rendered clear if these 
two types of rule and the interplay between them are understood (79) 

Unfortunately, however, the large claims that Halt makes on 
behalf of his distinction between primary and secondary rules do not 
seem altogether justifiable. The distinction turns out to be scarcely 
capable of playing the role for which Hart casts it. 

H 

This begins to become clear when we examine the extent to which 
it is possible to class most legal rules as primary or secondary in 
Hart’s sense Secondary rules, we are told, confer powers, whether 
public or private. But has the concept of power quite so wide an 
extension as Hart assumes * No doubt usage is no more uniform 
here than elsewhere, but there does seem something a bit odd m 
talking about * the power . . conferred on individuals to mould 
their legal relations with others by contracts, wills, marriages, etc ’ 
(28). Normally, legally recognised powers to act m certain specified 
ways are conferred only on certain specified persons or categories of 
persons. One named person may be given power of attorney over 
the estate of another or the power to exeoute bis will , trustees may 
be given powers to buy and sell stock , Chief Constables have the 
power (discretion) to determine whether or not a motorist is to be 
publicly prosecuted for a parking offence , the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation has been given power to investigate and formulate 
development projects , and a County Court judge has power (juris- 
diction) to try any case for the recovery of land with an annual 
value not greater than £100 But when the law talks of things 
that anyone may do, if they are properly qualified, the word ' capa- 
city ’ is more commonly used than the word ‘ power ’. When I 
married, no statute, no rule of common law, no private person 
empowered me to do so. I did not need any such power : I merely 
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had the requisite capacity If you are insane, you have not the 
capacity to make a mil, and if you are under the age of 16 you 
have not, m English law, the capacity to marry. Accordingly 
people are elected or appointed to the exercise of powers, but 
capacities are merely acquired whether naturally or by a change in 
one’s social circumstances or by a change in the law. Powers are 
sometimes delegated, capacities never Powers are surrendered or 
revoked, but capacities are lost or restricted by disqualifications 
The people who meld powers may be impersonated, but with regard 
to a capacity all one can do is to pretend to have it when one has not 
One may or may not have the capacity to exercise a power, but there 
is no such thing as the capacity to exercise a capacity In a text- 
book on the law of mamage, the heading * capacity ' directs attention 
to the rules determining ivko is capable of marrying ; m a textbook 
on the law of local government, the heading * powers ’ would direct 
attention to the rules determining what a local authority may do 
I am not suggesting that Hart at any time confuses the concept 
of a power mth that of a capacity, though he does not m fact articu- 
late their differences Indeed, when he remarks that * behind the 
power to make wills or contracts are rules relating to capacity or 
minimum personal qualification (such as being adult or sane) which 
those exercising the power must possess ’ (28), it is quite clear that 
he distinguishes a power from a capacity. "Where he creates per- 
plexity is about the extension of the term * power ’, not about its 
intension Powers to make wills or contracts, or to marry, are. 
except m special cases, powers unknown to the law. which treats 
rather of capacities here Presumably the reason for this is that 
wills, contracts and marriages are transactions that most people 
will want, and are suited, to perform anyway m a modern community, 
so that the law treats most people as being capable of performing 
them m any case and contents itself, in effect with laying down 
certain disqualifications But where a power is conferred, as on 
Chief Constables, or where provision is made for the conferring of 
a power, as for the appointment of executors, the law assumes rather 
that most people do not want, or are not suited, to exercise the power 
unless certain special conditions are fulfilled If a grant of power 
(from some person or authority) is needed to make some testamen- 
tary disposition, it is because the testator would not otherwise be 
entitled to dispose of the property in question. Hence to assert that 
there are powers of making wills or contracts is to spread an appear- 
ance of unity over the whole range of what Hart classifies as secondary 
rules, while little unity really exists, for the term ‘ power ’ is extended 
by Hart to cover almost everything regulated by law that is not a 
duty In a work designed to further the understanding of law (vn) 
ju a work that objects to the theory that all rules impose duties 
because suoh a theory achieves uniformity at the price of distortion 
(38), m a work that condemns the use of the term ‘ morality " as a 
conceptual waste-paper basket for all rules of social behaviour that are 
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not legal (222) — tins treatment of the term * power ’ requires a 
justification which Hart never adequately provides. 

More specifically, in English legal jargon what is called a ' private 
power * is an authority winch one person gives to another and is the 
only form of power apart from public powers, which are authorities 
from the Crown, Parliament, etc for a public purpose (cf A. W 
Motion, Pocket Law Lexicon, 1951, and G R. Hughes, The Students 
Law Dictionary, 1936, s.v Power). To call an individual’s general 
competence to make wills, contracts, etc , ‘ a private poweT ’, sb 
Hart does on several occasions (40, 77, 79, 96, 239), is therefore even 
less helpful for students of English Law than it may he for the 
students of systems in which no such expression as c private power ’ 
functions as a technical term There is even a discrepancy between 
Hart’s use of the term * public power ’ and the ordinary legal use of 
it in England If publio powers are only authorities from the Crown, 
Parliament, etc , than one can hardly speak in general of what the 
Crown or Parliament may themselves do as public powers. Ad- 
mittedly usage may not be quite uniform here Anson, The Law and 
Custom of the Constitution (5th edn 1922, p 340) does speak of the 
Crown’s having at one time * assumed to itself legislative powers ’, 
and some dictionaries of English law, eg W J Byrne’s (1923) and 
Earl Jowitt’s (1969) speak of private powers as those conferred on 
private persons, whether by other persons or by statute But a 
power of ordinary citizens to marry, contract or make wills seems 
quite unknown to the Common Law. 

Certainly Hart errs in good company here Bentham spoke of 
people in general as being ‘ empowered ’ by the law to make wills 
(. Limits of Jurisprudence Defined, ed C W Everett, 1945, p. 54), 
and he said that buying and selling was a mutual exercise of what he 
called * the investitive power ’ by two persons m favour of each 
other (op cit p 76). But Bentham at least had the excuse that he 
was fundamentally at variance with the existing legal system and was 
planning a new one, whereas Hart claims to be elucidating law as it is. 
Again, Salmond instanced the right to make a will or the right to 
marry one’s deceased wife’s sister as a private power ( Jurisprudence , 
11th edn 1957, pp 273 f ) , Hohfeld spoke of a citizen’s power 
to create contractual obligations {Fundamental Legal Conceptions, 
1923, p 51) ; Roscoe Pound has spoken of the power to acquire 
ownership of other people's property through ordinary legal trans- 
actions {Jurisprudence, 1959, IV p 99) , and Kelsen, General Theory 
of Law and State, trans A Wedberg 1946, p 138) spoke of the 
law as empowering people to make legal transactions But all this 
shows is that the term ‘ poweT ’ as Hart applies it is a term of 
jurisprudence, not that it is a term of law , and it is remarkable how 
successfully English legal terminology has resisted this juristic 
usage and returned its own, much narrower application of the tern 
Nor is it easy to see how Hart could defend his use of the term ‘ power 
in this juristic fashion (let alone his failure to draw attention to the 
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differences between this use and ordinary legal usage), since it is a 
principle purpose of his theory to elucidate ' the specifically legal 
concepts with which the lawyer is professionally concerned ’ (93). 

m 

What defences could Hart put up here ? I can think of five, but 
there may be more, and better, ones 

First, the boundaries of strictly professional legal usage are not 
absolutely clear, and Hart might help his case by pointing this 
out No doubt the jargon of parliamentary draftsmen falls well 
within those boundaries and much of Kelsen’s or Benthams ter- 
minology falls outside But, m between, the strictness of legal 
usage fades gradually as one passes from the language of textbook 
writers and judges through that of barristers and solicitors into that 
of jurists and philosophers It would be surprising if there were not 
at least some professional lawyers who from time to time use the term 
* power ’ as many jurists have done Nevertheless Hart’s use of that 
term gets more and more difficult to illustrate as one passes from the 
less strict fields of usage to the more strict ones It is very difficult 
indeed to find instances of it in recent English statutes or text-books 

Secondly, Hart might claim that even if modern legal systems do 
not explicitly confer powers to marry or make contracts, yet, when 
looked at from the outside, this is what they appear to do * Even 
if the term “ power ” would be quite inappropriate here as a term of 
law the defence would run, * yet as a term of sociology it is exactly 
right Weddings and business agreements would have little effect 
in a modem community unless they had the force of law behind 
them it is the law that gives them what power they m actual fact 
have ’ But this defence is not open to Hart, if his distinction be- 
tween primary and secondary rules is to fill the role for which lie 
casts it For he tells us that * rules conferring private pou ers must, 
if they are to be understood, be looked at from the point of view of 
those who exercise them They appear then as an additional 
element introduced by the law into social life over and above that 
of coercive control This is so because possession of these legal 
powers makes of the private citizen, who. if there were no such 
rules, would be a mere duty-bearer, a private legislator. He is made 
competent to determine the course of the law within the sphere of 
his contracts, trusts, wills, and other structures of rights and duties 
vhich he is enabled to build ’ (40, 94) Thus for Hart’s theory it is 
essential that the term ‘ power ’ be a term of law here not of «oci- 
ology — a term suited to the internal point of new, not the external 
Indeed, Hart explicitly rejects the view that an analysis of these 
powers should be conducted ‘ in the terms of ordinary or " scientific 
fact-stating or predictive discourse ’ ‘ To do justice to their dis- 

tinctive, internal aspect ’, he tells us * we need to sec the different 
■ways in which the law-malang-opcrations of the legislator, th«* 
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adjudication of a court, the exercise of private or official powers, 
and other “ acts-m-the-law ” are related to secondary rules ’ (96) 
Moreover, Hart is careful to point out that his account of primary 
rules as duty-imposing is in conformity with Anglo-American legal 
usage, since in this usage, he says, the terms ‘ duty ’ and ‘ obligation ’ 
are now roughly synonymous (238) One might therefore suppose 
his account of secondary rules as power-confemng to claim an equal 
accordance with legal usage 

Thirdly, Hart might defend his use of the term ‘ power ’ with the 
argument that, though it does involve some distortion here, yet the 
distortion is illuminating and harmless, because it points to the fact 
that possession of these legal powers makes of the private citizen a 
private legislator (40) But to extend the concept of legislation m 
this way, pair passu with the concept of power, so that testators, 
contractors, trustors, and even brides and bridegrooms become 
private legislators, is radically to blur the concept of legislation 
A legislature may make new laws or repeal old ones Thereby it 
changes the content of a legal system A private citizen may, by 
his walls, contracts, trusts, marriages and other transactions bring 
himself and others wathm the range of certain laws but he does not 
change, or even amplify, their content Hart uses a number of 
blanket-phrases which have the effect of destroying 'this distinction 
Private legislators, like public ones, he says, ‘ determine the course 
of the law ’ (40), ‘ create structures of rights and duties ’ (27), 
* mtroduce new rules of the primary type, extinguish or modify old 
ones, or m various ways determine their incidence or control their 
operations ’ (79) But to lose the everyday distinction between 
changing the law, on the one hand, and bringing individual persons 
or acts within its range, on the other, ib a high pnce to pay for Hart’s 
use of the term ‘ power ’ It is difficult to see what illumination 
is gamed therefrom 

Admittedly there was a time in the mid-nineteenth century when 
the influenc e of Bentham and Ricardo may have favoured the 
conception of a contract as a piece of private law (cf G C Cheshire 
and CHS Fifoot, The Law of Contract, 5th edn , 1960, p 21) 
The doctrine of laissez-faire required the utmost freedom of indivi- 
duals to contract with one another as they wished, and if contracts, 
rather than Parliaments, were thus to regulate how men lived, it 
was not altogether absurd to think of contract as an alternative 
legislative procedure to Parliament (though if the analogy were 
pressed hard the doctrine of consideration in the English law of 
contract might seem to suggest that all contractors were corrupt 
legislators •) Bentham himself wrote that when the law gives a 
power of occupation over a piece of land ‘ it in a manner adopts 
the expression of my will, and turns it into a law ' (op at p 73) 
But the ideal as well as the reality of laissezfatre has long since 
been destroyed by two important developments m modem society 
Generations of statutory restrictions on freedom of contract in 
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matters of employment, trade, and industry have made it dear 
that freedom of contract is not a paramount consideration in the 
eyes of the state, and that contract is therefore to he regarded as 
an object of legislation rather than a creator of it In a -welfare- 
state age there is not much illumination to be gamed from thinking 
of contracts as pieces of private legislation In addition, the success 
of standardised forms of contract — with their attitude of take it or 
leave it — in many fields of social or economic activity has made it 
apparent that even within the room for manoeuvre left open by the 
state freedom is often completely one-sided If there is any point 
at all m talking about private legislation here, the original act of 
drawing-up and promulgating a standardised form of contract should 
be regarded as being like a legislative activity, not the individual 
contracts that are subsequently made m conformity to Buch a 
standard Indeed m Bonsor v Musicians’ Union, where the rela- 
tion between the parties was regulated by a document contractual 
in form but in substance a series of peremptory rules, Lord Justice 
Denning actually remarked of these rules that ‘ they are not so much 
a contract as we used to understand a contract, but they are much 
more a legislative code laid down by some members of the union to be 
imposed on all members of the union They are more like bye-laws 
than a contract ’ [cf Cheshire and Kifoot, op cit p 24) To classify 
all contracts as pieces of private legislation, as Hart does, will thus 
make it specially difficult to reveal the true nature of a very large 
number of contracts in modern law, though even here we must be 
careful to say, as Lord Denning did, that the rules of a standardised 
form of contract are like bye-laws, not that they are such Hart 
claims m support of his view that Kelsen has shown ‘ how many of 
the features which puzzle us m the institutions of contract or property 
are clarified by t hink i n g of the operations of making a contract or 
transferring property as the exercise of limited legislative powers by 
individuals ’ (94, 245) But it seems to me that my criticisms of 
Hart here are equally valid against Kelsen Moreover, when one 
looks at the passage of Kelsen to which Hart refers [op ait p 138), 
it is difficult to find any substantial use made of the analogy between 
contract and legislation except to support the thesis that, in general, 
individual legal duties under criminal law are stipulated directly 
while under civil law individual legal duties are stipulated only 
indirectly, through the medium of legal transactions But this 
general principle doeB not in fact help us very muoh m disting uishing 
between cavil and criminal law Kelson thought that the typical 
exception to his principle was the duty to repair damage caused 
illegally, and Hart himself alludes to duties of care under the law of 
tort (27) But m fact the principle has been well-nigh destroyed by 
modem welfare-state legislation It is just m the course of legal 
transactions — in the sale of goods, the hiring and firing of employees, 
the formation of companies, the purchase of overseas investments, 
and so on — that so many important duties under criminal law now 
26 
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arise If Kelsen’s principle of distinction between civil and criminal 
law is the land of ‘ clarification ’ we shall get by adopting the analogy 
between contract and legislation, we shall be better off if we do not 
adopt this analogy at all 

Fourthly, perhaps, in order to save his dichotomy of primary and 
secondary rules, Hart might claim that the use of the particular word 
‘ power ’ in his account of secondary rules was not important Any 
other term would do, he might say, that would cover the same range 
of rules On this defence, however, the supposed analogy between 
contracts, wills, marriages etc on the one side, and legislation, on the 
other, would need to be dropped, and it would not be at all clear what 
there was in common between rules determining capacities for mar- 
riage or contract and rules conferring legislative or judicial powers 
The attempt to find another term or expression embracmg both, such 
as ' right ’, 1 liberty ’ or * privilege ’, would encounter similar diffi- 
culties , and in the end it is doubtful whether anything would be found 
that all Hart’s secondary rules have m common except the more or 
less negative property that they are not in themselves duty-imposing 
rules though related to them in various ways For example, at one 
point (9) Hart distinguishes between mandatory rules and rules which 
indicate what people should do to give effect to the wishes they have 
But, though the latter description applies to many of the rules pre- 
scribing the procedures, formalities and conditions for the making of 
marriages, wills or contracts, it hardly applies to rules conferring 
legislative or judicial powers Elsewhere Hart points out that if a 
transaction does not conform to a relevant secondary rule the trans- 
action is invalidated but the non-conformity to rule does not itself 
constitute a legal offence (28-31) There is a nullity, but not a 
breach of duty Apart from the * complication ’ that in the interest 
of pubhc order a judicial decision that has been given m excess of 
jurisdiction stands, at least in England, until quashed by a superior 
court, the position is just the same in this respect, Hart argues, for 
what he calls ‘ pubhc powers ’ as for what he calls private powers ’ 
(30) But the difference Hart mentions seems a little more than just 
a complication The fact is that, even though a decision m excess 
of jurisdiction is liable to be quashed on appeal, it will nevertheless 
remain valid for ever if no appeal against it is made But wills and 
marriages are not like this at all If I do not comply with s 9 of the 
Wills Act 1837, 1 have not made a will at all . no action by others is 
required m order to nullify it Legislation presents us with yet 
another situation If a measure proposed before a legislature fails 
to secure the requisite majority of votes, which Hart regards as a 
breach of a secondary rule (31), no action has been nullified or in- 
validated The measure was properly proposed, seconded, opposed 
and debated The vote was properly taken All that has happened 
is that the proposal has been unsuccessful Admittedly if a local 
authority disobeys certain rules 'about making bye-laws the result 
may in some cases be a nullity But the difference between this 
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nullity and tlie nullity of an unwitnessed will is as great as the 
difference between the corresponding valid transactions, of which one 
is an act of legislation and the other, pace Hart, is not Of course 
Hart would be right to insist here, as he docs in his book (15, 234). 
that for a general term, like * law * crime \ * just ’, ' good ’, etc , to 
be correctly used it is not essential that the range of instances to 
which it is applied should all share common qualities But he must 
at least suggest some central model, or some range of useful analogies, 
which would justify grouping together such prima facie heterogen- 
eous rules as those he includes under his rubric of ‘secondary rules ’, 
and it is already clear that the alleged analogy between contract and 
legislation is somewhat remote 

Fifthly, therefore, Hart might be content with a rather more 
negative account of what secondary rules have in common, viz 
their not being primary ones though related to them in various ways, 
and he would then rely on a disjunctive account of these relations m 
order to give body to his distinction Secondary rules, he might 
say, either determine how primary rules, or other secondary ones may 
be created, changed, or abolished, or how they may be administered, 
or how people may come within their range They are all * parasitic ’ 
on primary rules (79), though parasitic in different ways But the 
trouble then is that it is difficult to see why one should not treat what 
Hart calls secondary rules merely as conditions on primary ones 
If they can thus be regarded as various different kinds of parasites of 
primaries, they might just as well be treated as parts of primaries. 
After all. Hart himself sometimes speaks of secondaries as * defining 
the ways in which valid contracts or wills or mamages are made 5 (27), 
or asserts that their concern is ‘ to define the conditions and limits 
under which the court’s decisions shall be valid’. The ease with 
which it is possible to describe the function of secondary rules as a 
defining one suggests that there may be better excuse than Hart 
allows for thinking of the law as a system of primary rules only — 
as a system of rules that impose duties and determine sanctions for 
their breach 

Hart docs m fact examine three prima facie plausible ways of 
reducing what he calls secondary rules to what he calls primary ones 
He grants that there are points of resemblance between these two 
sorts of legal rules In both cases actions may be criticised or 
assessed by reference to the rules as legally the * right ’ or * wrong ’ 
thing to do * Both the power-.confemng rules concerning the mak- 
ing of a will,’ he says, ‘ and the rule of criminal law prohibiting assault 
under penalty constitute standards by which particular actions may 
be thus critically appraised ’ (32) But he denies the possibility of 
reducing secondaries to primaries. 

According to one theory the nullity which ensues when some 
essential conditions for the exercise of a power is not f ulfille d is like 
the punishment attached to mammal law. It is a threatened evil or 
sanction exacted by law for breach of the rule "We are to think of 
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the rule providing that a -will -without two witnesses will be inoper- 
ative, as moving testators to compliance with s 9 of the Wills Act, 
just as we are moved to obedience to the criminal law by the thought 
of imprisonment Against this theory Hart rightly objects not only 
that m many cases nullity may not be an evil to the person who has 
failed to satisfy some condition required for legal validity (33) 
More senously, he points out, in the case of a rule of criminal law we 
can identify and distinguish two things a certain type of conduct 
which the rule prohibits, and a sanction intended to discourage it 
But we can hardly consider in this light such desirable social activities 
as men making each other promises which do not satisfy legal require- 
ments as to form Again, m the case of criminal law we can, in a 
sense, subtract the sanction and still leave an intelligible standard of 
behaviour which it was designed to maintain But we cannot 
logically make such a distinction between the rule requiring com- 
pliance with certain conditions, e g attestation for a valid will, and 
the so-called sanctions of * nullity ’ In this case, if failure to comply 
with this essential condition did not entail nullity, the rule itself 
could not be intelhgibly said to exist even as a non-legal rule (34) 
Hart also considers Kelsen’s theory that what is ordinarily 
thought of as the content of law, designed to guide the conduct of 
ordinary citizens, is merely the antecedent or ‘ lf-clause ’ in a rule 
which is directed not to them but to officials, and orders the latter 
to apply certain sanctions if certain conditions are satisfied All 
genuine laws, on this view, are conditional orders to officials to apply 
sanctions The provisions of the Wills Act requiring two witnesses 
would appear as a common part of many different directions to 
courts to apply sanctions to an executor who, m breach of the 
provisions of the will, refuses to pay the legacies ‘ if and only if 
there is a will duly witnessed containing these provisions and if 
then sanctions must be applied to him ’ The provisions of the U S 
constitution as to the law-making power of Congress would merely 
specify the general conditions under which courts are to apply 
sanctions But, as Hart nghtly objects, we shall conceal the 
characteristic way m which the rules of criminal law function if we 
concentrate on, or make primary,- the rules requiring the courts to 
impose sanctions in the event of disobedience These latter rules 
are only ancillary, m that they make provision for the breakdown or 
failure of the primary purpose of the system After all, the character- 
istic technique of the criminal law is to designate by rules certain 
types of behaviour as standards for the guidance either of the members 
of society as a whole or of speoial classes within it they are 
expected without the aid or intervention of officials to understand 
the rules and to see that the rules apply to themselves and to con- 
form to them ii i i i 

But Hart also examines a third way of treating all legal rules as 

rules imposing duties, which he attributes to Bentham. (239) 
According to this theory the criminal law and all other laws imposing 
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duties would be regarded in the normal way and not as Kelsen 
regards them But ‘ rules which confer legal powers on private 
individuals * are, for this as for Kelsen’s theory, ‘ mere fragments of 
the real complete laws — the orders backed by threats. These last 
are to be discovered by asking what person does the law order to do 
things, subject to a penalty if they do not comply V "When this is 
known, the provisions of such rules as those of the Wills Act, 1837, m 
relation to witnesses, and other rules conferring powers on individuals 
and defining the conditions for valid exercise of these powers, may be 
recast as specifying some of the conditions under which ultimately 
such a legal duty arises Buies relating to the formation of contract 
will similarly appear as mere fragments of rules ordering persons, if 
certain things are the oase or have been said or done (if the party is 
of full age, has covenanted under seal or been promised consideration), 
to do the things which by the contract are to be done Similarly the 
rules conferring legislative powers are represented by the ante- 
cedents or if-clauses of rules ordering ordinary citizens, under threat 
of sanctions, to do things and not merely, as in Kelsen’s theory, as 
the if-clauses of directions to officials to apply sanctions (37) 

Against this Benthamite theory Bart’s objections do not appear 
very strong In regard to rules conferring ' private powers ’ he 
claims that such rules are thought of, spoken of and used in social 
life differently from rules which impose duties, and they are valued 
for different reasons What other tests for difference in character, 
he asks, could there be i (41) But the trouble here is that, if I am 
right, there are no rules conferring private powers of the land that 
Hart assumes there are only rules regulating capacity. But there 
are also, in regard to contract, say, rules of offer and acceptance, 
rules of consideration, rules of content, rules of discharge, and so on. 
All these rules are thought of, spoken of and used in social life differ- 
ently from rules of capacity and they are valued for different reasons. 
So rf we are to distinguish rules of capacity from rules imposing 
duties for the reasons that Hart gives in respect of his supposed 
p ower-conf erring rules, we should also distinguish all these other 
kinds of rules both from one another and from rules of capacity and 
from rules imposing duties There would be no neat dichotomy of 
primary and secondary rules, but as many different kinds of rules as 
the complexity of our legal system allows Hart seems to treat all 
these other rules as conditions on the exercise of a supposed power to 
contract For him they seem to be antecedents of a conditional rule 
which has the form * A contract may be made if and only if. . . ’ 
But he gives no reason why we should regard this pattern of condi- 
tionahsation as somehow less objectionable than Bentham's Simi- 
larly with regard to wills, marriages, trusts, etc — if rules of form, 
say, may be treated as conditions on the exercise of a power, then 
rules of power (or, more properly, rules of capacity) may be regarded 
as conditions on the existence of circumstances m which duties arise 
One can either go all the way m one’s logical reconstruction of the 
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law, and treat all law-sentenccs as either duty-imposing rules or 
conditions ,(‘ parasites ’) on such rules, or alternatively one can 
draw as many distinctions and construct as many different schemes of 
classification as the richness of the law allows and the subtlety of our 
jurisprudence renders profitable Indeed even in criminal law few 
duties or obligations arise that English lawyers would explicitly 
recognise as such murder is a crime but the law imposes no duty 
not to murder 

Hart also argues against Bentham’s reduction of the rules that 
confer and define legislative and judicial powers m the public sphere 
to statements of the conditions under which duties arise He nghtly 
remarks that those who exercise these powers to make authoritative 
enactments and orders use these rules in a form of purposive activity 
utterly different from performance of duty or submission to coercive 
control But he is not quite right to infer from this that to represent 
such rules as mere aspects or fragments of the rules of duty is, even 
more than in the private sphere, to obscure the distinctive character- 
istics of law and of the activities possible within its framework (41) 
Eor those who wish, like Bentham, to represent such rules as frag- 
ments of the rules of duty are certainly not suggesting that the 
exercise of legislative power, say, should be regarded as a species 
of duty-performance or submission to coercive control Certainly 
Bentham himself does not say, or suggest, in the work to which 
Hart refers ( Limits of J unsjn udence Defined), that legislators are 
' obeying rules when, m enacting laws, they conform to the rules 
conferring their legislative powers ’ (109) Just the opposite 
Bentham and those like him are saying that rules conferring legisla- 
tive powers are ‘ mere aspects or fragments of the rules of duty ’, m 
Hart’s own terms, not complete rules of duty On the Benthamite 
view rules conferring legislative powers turn into the antecedents of 
conditional rules with a form like, say, ‘ if the Queen in Parliament 
has ordained that . . , then it is obligatory that ’, not into 
categorical rules of the form 1 It is obligatory on the Queen m Parlia- 
ment to . ’ There need be no distortion or obfuscation here 
Bather the true nature of duty-imposing rules is brought into relief 
they are only valid if the Queen m Parhament or if etc 
After all, the purpose of Hart’s legal philosophy is presumably to turn 
a searchlight on the nature of the law rather than on the nature of 
legislative activity 


IV 

Hart fries to sustain' his concept of secondary rules by stressing 
how important was the introduction into society of rules enabling 
legislators to change and add to the rules of duty, and judges to 
determine when the rules of duty have been broken This step, he 
says, may fairly be considered as the step from the prelegal into the 
legal world (41) Hart remarks that it is possible to imagine a 
society without a legislature, courts or officials of any kind. Indeed, 
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he says, there are many studies of primitive co mmunit ies which not 
only claim that this possibility is realised but depict in detail the 
life of a society where the only means of social control is that general 
attitude of the group towards its standard modes of behaviour in 
terms of which Hart has characterised rules of obligation (89). Or 
at least there are studies of primitive communities which describe 
them as approximating to this state (244). Hart refers to such a 
social structure as one of primary rules of obligation, and he holds 
that if a society is to live by such primary rviles alone there are 
certain conditions which, granted a few of the most obvious truisms 
about human nature and the world we live m, must dearly be 
satisfied The rules must contain some restrictions on the free 
use of violence, theft and deception ; those who reject the rules 
except where fear of social pressure induces them to conform must 
be in a minority , and the community must be small, closely knit 
by ties of kinship, common sentiment and belief, and placed in 
a stable environment (89) Such a system of social control by 
primary rules alone has three mam defects If doubts ansa as 
to what the rules are or as to the precise Bcope of some given 
rule, there will be no procedure for settling this doubt, either by 
reference to an authoritative text or to an official whose declarations 
on the point are authoritative This defect in the simple social 
structure of primary rules Hart calls its uncertainty. A second defect 
he calls the static character of such rules (90) . there is no means in 
such a society of deliberately adapting the rules to changing circum- 
stances, either by eliminating old rules or introducing new ones 
The third defect he discerns m this simple form of social life is the 
inefficiency of the diffuse social pressure by which the rules are 
maintained Punishments for violations of the rules are left to 
the unorganised efforts of private individuals ; and, even more 
seriously, disputes as to whether an admitted rule has or has not been 
violated will always occur and are liable to continue interminably, 
if there is no agency specially' empowered to ascertain finally, and 
authoritatively, the fact of violation (91). 

The remedy for each of these three mam defects in the simplest 
form of social structure consists, according to Hart, in supplementing 
the primary rules of obligation with secondary rules The three 
remedies together are enough to convert the regime of primary rules 
into what is mdisputedly a legal system, and thus it can be shown 
how ‘ law may most lUuminatingly be characterised as a union of 
primary rules of obligation with such secondary rules ’ (91) The 
simplest form of remedy for the uncertainty of the Tegime of primary 
rules is the introduction of what Hart calls a ‘ rule of recognition \ 
This will specify some feature or features possession of which by a 
suggested rule is taken as a conclusive indication that it is a rule of the 
group and is to be supported by the social pressure which the group 
exerts It may say no more than that an authoritative list or text of 
the rules is to be found in some written document or carved on some 
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public monument Or in a more developed legal system it may 
identify as authoritative any rule enacted by a specified body, any 
rule customarily observed m certain fields, and any rule acknow- 
ledged m judicial decisions , and provision may be made for possible 
conflict between these criteria by their arrangement m an order of 
superiority, as by the common subordination of custom or precedent 
to statute (92) The remedy for the static quality of the regime of 
primary rules consists in the introduction of what Hart calls ‘ rules of 
change The simplest form of such a rule is that which empowers 
an individual or body of persons to introduce new primary rules for 
the conduct of the life of the group, or of some class within it, or to 
eliminate old rules , and more complex rules may limit these powers 
in various ways or define the procedure to be followed in legislation 
(93) The third supplement to the simple regime of primary rules, 
intended to remedy the inefficiency of its diffused social pressure, 
consists of secondary rules empowering individuals to make authori- 
tative determinations of the question whether, on a particular occa- 
sion, a primary rule has been broken Besides identifying the indivi- 
duals who are to adjudicate, such rules will also define the procedure 
to be followed, and they will normally be supplemented by yet further 
rules conferring upon judges, where they have ascertained the fact 
of violation, the exclusive power to direct the application of penalties 
by other officials (94, 95) 

But it would in several respects be not quite right to characterise 
the shift from a pre-legal to a legal system in terms of the addition 
of secondary rules to original primaries Secondarmess is neither 
a necessary nor a sufficient qualification for being a rule that needs 
to be added here 

It is not a necessary qualification, since even some of the rules 
that Hart mentions are not secondary rules according to his defini- 
tion of ‘ secondary * The rules he calls rules of recognition are not 
rules that confer powers, whether public or private they set up 
criteria They determine the sources of law they do not give 
power to someone to make it, like the rules that Hart calls ‘ rules of 
change ’ Sometimes, e g in the Roman-Dutch law of South Africa, 
a document or textbook which had little or no authority in a given 
community at the time it was written, or could have had no authority 
at all because the community scarcely existed, is later recognised by 
that community as an authoritative source of law. In such a 
case it borders on absurdity to suppose that the relevant rule 
of recognition constitutes a retrospective, and probably post- 
humous, grant of legislative powers to the author of the document 
or textbook Perhaps Hart does not wish us to suppose this 
But how then can we treat his rules of recognition as being secondary 
rules ? Again, the law of evidence is a very important branch of 
any modern legal system, and volumes are written on it as large as 
any on the law of contract, family or real property Hart does not 
mention it specifically, and presumably it is to be taken as moluded 
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in what he calls the rules of adjudication, which, ‘ besides identifying 
the individuals who are to adjudicate, . will also define the 
procedure to he followed ’ by them (94) But this implies that the 
law of evidence should be treated as a mere part or adjunct of the 
rules conferring adjudicatory powers, and a student of English 
law at least would find out very little about the rules of evidence 
if he merely searched the statutes and precedents conferring 
jurisdiction Look through the table of statutes and the table 
of cases m a standard work like Pkipson on the Law of Evidence 
(9th edn 1952), and you will find that only a minute proportion 
of the references there are in any way concerned with matters of 
jurisdiction Indeed it is not only a historical fact that the law of 
evidence has often developed independently of rules of jurisdiction . 
it is also arguable that something important would be lost if the law 
of evidence could not so develop Hart might perhaps object here 
that rules of evidence do not he at what he calls ' the centre of alegal 
system ’ (96) But rules of evidence are not of much less importance 
than rules of jurisdiction in remedying what Hart calls the vnefjiciency 
of a pre-legal system They are essential if the facts about violations 
of primary rules are to be determined in a way that will inspire 
general respect No doubt the rules of evidence, too, could become 
antecedents m a systematic reconstruction of the law on Benthamite 
lines as a set of conditional rules of duty But Hart’s method of 
making rules of evidence the antecedents of conditional rules of 
jurisdiction is no better suited than Bentham’s to the project of 
showing how * the specifically legal concepts with which the lawyer 
is professionally concerned . [are] best eluoidated ’ (95) 

These two examples — rules of recognition and rules of evidence 
— make it dear that secondanness is not a necessary qualification for 
being a rule that normally needs to be added in order to transform a 
pre-legal system into a legal one Nor is it a sufficient one Certain 
rules of a kind that Hart elsewhere classifies as secondary (27) appear 
in almost every pre-legal system Hart himself refers to studies like 
B Malinowski's Crime and, Custom in Savage Society (1926) and A S 
Diamond’s Primitive Law (1935) which depict in detail the life of 
a society where there are no courts, officials or legislature (89, 244) 
But are there very many such studies which depict a society where 
there are no rules of mamage ? Indeed it is very often the case 
that the more primitive and pre-legal a community appears, the more 
elaborate are its rules det ermining capacity for mamage No 
small part of cultural anthropology is concerned with the structure 
of these rules and their relationship to the life of a community 
as a whole Malinowski (op cit p 35) remarks of the culture he 
studied that ‘mamage establishes not merely a bond between 
husband and wife, but it also imposes a standing relation of mutuality 
between the man and the wife’s family, especially the wife’s brother \ 
Even Diamond remarks (op at p 192) that there are already rules 
of mamage m the savage societies which do not possess courts. 
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The moral institution of a promise is thus far from being the only 
form of ‘ power-conferring ’ rule that is to be found in a pre-legal 
society, as Hart at one point implies (94) If there are obligations at 
all in such a society, then some of them may be created by marriages, 
transfers of property, and so on It is no more an amenity of law 
that it enforces obligations so created, than that it enforces other 
obligations : if unorganised social pressure can enforce an obligation 
not to murder or steal, it can also enforce the obligations that arise 
out of marriage Nor is it open to a defender of Hart’s theory to 
argue that even if all actual primitive societies have rules of marriage, 
yet one can at least imagine a primitive society that has none. 
Hart himself remarks that * m an extreme case the rules may be 
static m a more drastic sense. . . Not only would there be no way 
of deliberately changing the general rules, but the obligations which 
arise under the rules m particular cases could not be varied or 
modified by the deliberate choice of any individual ’ (90). Nor, if 
people are to be released from certain obligations or if they are to 
transfer to others the benefits which would accrue from performance 
of their own obligations, ‘ there must be rules of a sort diffeient from 
the primary rules ’ * there must be rules creating changes in the 
initial positions of individuals under the primary rules of obhgation 
(91) Howevei Hart also recognises that such a state of affairs is 
* never peihaps fully reahsed in any actual community ’, and it 
is doubtful if we can gam much understanding of the actual transition 
from pre-legal to legal by considering a state of affaire that is not only 
never in fact fully realised but is also fundamentally ahen to much of 
the primitive human hfe that is revealed m anthropological studies 
No doubt rudimentary or embryonic organs of legislation or adjudica- 
tion may be found m very many primitive societies that we should 
stall wish to call pre-legal, but if the institution of marnagc exists at 
all in such societies it is relatively unlikely to be as rudimentary or 
embryonic 

It is true that I have myself already argued that the law of 
marriage, contract, etc , docs not consist of rules conferring powers on 
individuals to marry, make contracts, etc , and is therefore mis- 
classificd by Hart as a set of secondary rules m Ins sense But a 
defender of Hart’s theory would seem to be caught in a dilemma 
here If he gives up treating the law of marriage, contract, etc , as 
a set of secondary rules, then the extension of the term ' secondary 
rule ’ is more or less confined to rules of legislation, jurisdiction and 
a dminis tration Since this looks suspiciously like the three branches 
of law traditionally treated ns constitutional law, the term * consti- 
tutional ’ would then perhaps be an apter designation of these rules 
But then Hart’s claim that his distinction between primary and 
secondary rules is the key to the science of jurisprudence and has 
great explanatory power must he reduced here to the somewhat less 
excitmg proposition that the addition of a constitution, setting up 
legislature, judiciary and executive, is the most impoitant element 
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in tlie transition from a legal to a pre-legal system On the other 
hand, if a defender of Hart’s theory insists on treating the rules of 
marriage, contract, etc , as power-conferring rules, then he must not 
claim that the primary-secondary distinction casts any great light on 
this transition There are secondary rules in any ordinary pre-legal 
system as well "What is important about the secondary rules re- 
quired for transition to a legal system is not the fact that they are 
secondary (indeed, some of the rules so required, as we have seen, 
are not secondary ones at all) but the fact that they set up a con- 
stitution To suppose that the secondanness of the rules is im- 
portant here, rather than their constitutional character, is like 
supposing that what is important in creating the traffic problem of 
the mid-twentieth century is the invention of the wheel — -if I 
may adapt a simile of Hart’s (41) — rather than the mass-production 
of power-driven vehicles The only way of escape through the 
horns of this dilemma seems to be to assume, as Hart sometimes 
does (89, 94), not only that the law of wills, contracts, marriages, 
property, etc consists of power-confemng rules, but also that wills, 
contracts, marriages, property, etc are institutions which exist only 
in a fully developed legal system, just like legislatures and law-courts 
But, as I have already suggested, such an assumption is not in 
accordance with the findings of modem anthropology 

Y 

In short, it is not at all clear how anyone conld successfully 
defend Hart’s claim to have found the key to the science of juris- 
prudence m his distinction between primary and secondary rules 
But it is very much to be hoped that, if Hart himself stall believes 
this, be will amplify his theory at some convenient opportunity and 
show how it is immune to criticisms of the kind that at present seem 
relevant So fax as can at present be seen the main ment of the 
theory lies in the fact that it forces anyone who wants to criticise 
it to rethink his own attitudes over the whole field That is no 
inconsiderable ment for a philosophical theory to have, but it is 
not the merit that Hart himself claims for his theory Indeed there 
may be room for doubt about how far Hart’s philosophical ideal of 
elucidating legal concepts as they are is compatible with the dis- 
covery of any smgle principle as the key to the science of juris- 
prudence 

Because I have been putting forward these criticisms of Hart’s 
central thesis, I have not mentioned in detail the very large number 
of more defensible points that Hart makes m other connections. 
Perhaps the final chapter, on international law, is also a little dis- 
appointing, since while Hart refutes various arguments for denying 
that international law is a legal system, or for denying value to 
the question whether it is or is not a legal system, he does not 
discuss m detail any analogies of content between municipal and 
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international law, despite his claim that in such analogy no other social 
rules are so dose to municipal law as those of international law. 
But in his analysis of the difference between a rule and a command , 
in his replacement of the concept of legal sovereignty by the concept 
of an ultimate rale of recognition , m his insistence on the importance 
— vis-h-vis juristic positivism — of the difference between the internal 
and the external aspect of rales , m his discussion of the relation 
between law and morality , m his exploration of the narrow path 
between formalism and scepticism as rival attitudes to the relation 
of judicial decisions to rules , and in his very fair examination of 
how solid a basis there is for theories of natural law — his book 
has made a considerable number of profoundly important contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of law 

L. Jonathan Cohen 


Induction and Hypothesis A Study of the Logic of Gonfit motion 
By S F. Barker. Cornell University Press (London . Oxford 
University Press) Pp 203 + xvi 22s 

The argument of this study of non-formal reasoning is conducted 
largely in abstract philosophical and logical terms It examines 
doctrines and theories about arguments rather than actual instances 
of reasoning In most cases the doctrines and theories are sketched 
rather than elaborated in detail and counter-arguments and objections 
are treated in the same way This method of argument allows 
Professor Barker to compress a great deal of material into a short 
book, but at the cost of some loss of conviction at key points m the 
discussion. In particular the method sometimes leads to a failure to 
analyse questions m sufficient detail so that important distinctions 
disappear In this Barker is not alone, since many writers on 
induction have created difficulties by seeing only one hard question 
where a more detailed analysis can extract smaller questions which 
are not hard to answer The laok of detailed examination of actual 
instances of scientific reasoning also contributes to the lack of con- 
viotaon in the argument, since whatever is said about the logic of 
generalizing must be tested against instances of the most successful 
generalizing we know, the laws of nature 
Four phases can be distinguished m this discussion 
Phase I Attempts by linguistic analysts to dissolve the tradi- 
tional ‘ problem of induction ’ are desonbed and criticized , with the 
conclusion that there is a problem ab out the legitimacy of generalizing, 
and this residual problem is very closely similar to the traditional 
* problem of induction ’ , that is the problem is to find a formal 
scheme for valid generalizing 

Phase II : The classical solutions to the traditional problem are 
examined and dismissed in the standard manner The introduction 
of over-nding premises to construct the inductive syllogism ‘ Over- 
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riding premise pins Paitioular facts implies Generalization ’ is -shown 
to be question-beggmg on the standard grounds that whatever the 
over-riding premise — unif ormity of nature, principle of limited variety 
or fair sampling assumption — it must be argued for by generalization 
of some particular information, and any such argument must itself 
require some other over-nding premise, which must be established 
by like methods, and so on 

Phase III Various positivist proposals for the restriction of the 
scope of generalization are examined Both reductiomsm and 
formalism are dismissed on the grounds that neither allows as legiti- 
mate certain ontological claims which are ordinarily held to be legiti- 
mate , in particular claims that certain things are real and are the 
causes of phenomena become problematic on a reductionist or 
foimalist programme The ontological restnctiveness of the stricter 
forms of positivism is an unwelcome consequence since it forces us to 
dismiss as invalid many arguments which commonsense and the 
natural sciences sanction 

Phase IV Finally after rejecting various versions of the hypo- 
thetico-deductive method of sanctioning a generalization, a method 
based upon Kemeny’s theory of ' logical measure ’ is proposed 
Instead of looking for argument-forms which will enable us to infer 
a unique general statement from a set of particular statements, the 
traditional way of tackling the problem of finding logical support 
for generalizing, we are to look for methods for selecting from among 
a potential infinity of hypotheses the most satisfactory hypothesis 
for any given set of particular facts The particulars influence the 
choice of hypotheses through their role in determining which hypo- 
thesis from the set of possible hypotheses is the most simple 
Phases II and III of the argument do not contain much that is 
new or original The interest of the book lies m Phases I and IV, 
the critique of the dissolution of the * problem of Induction ’ , and 
the attempt to construct a method for the selection of hypotheses 
that can be given a formal treatment 

The traditional view of inductive reasoning can be put something 
hke this suppose we have a set of objects, a, b , c which, for 
all we know, may be indefinitely large, but foT which we do have a 
criterion, for determining whether any given object x belongs or 
does not belong to the set For practical reasons we can only 
examine a finite sub-set of these objects, say a, b, . n On 
examination we find that all the objects a n, have some 
property 8, not identical with (j>. We reason inductively when we 
conclude 

Became a, b, . . n have 8 

» + 1, . . have 8 if they have 

The question which inductive logic sets out to answer is ‘ How far do 
we strengthen the proposition “ All which have $ have 6 ” if we 
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examine some further finite subset ‘ n + l, . . n + k' and find 
that all n -f- l, . . n k have 9 if they have fated they belong 
to the same set as a, b, . n Some suggested answers are 

(1) If we assume the uniformity of nature we can conclude with 
deductive rigour that ‘ All which have <f> have 0 ’ whatever number of 
objects we have examined 

(2) If we assume the principle of limit ed variety, the property 8 
is one of a finite set of possible properties which things of the kind <f> 
can have, so that the more instances m which we find <f> and 6 to- 
gether, the less likely are we to find an object having <f> with one of 
the other possible properties, fa and since 8, ifi, is a fimte set 
the calculation of the probability of any <f> having 9 is possible, and 
is not affected hy the potential infinity of the objects exhibiting the 
properties in question. 

(3) If we assume the principle of fair sampling then hy choosing 
an object having (f> at random, and finding that it also has 8, we 
strengthen the probability that every object which has <f> has 9 

Tn each of these ‘solutions’ there is an assumption of a universal 
but empirical character, eg tn fact regularities of coexistence of 
properties are universally exhibited, that there are no more than a 
fimte set of possible properties of material objects, that it is possible 
to make a random selection and know that this selection has no 
special or unique accidental feature Each assumption being empiri- 
cal and universal is not provable with logical rigour, hence the method 
of inference governed by each assumption is not logically rigorous 

To this the dissolutiomst has a two-fold answer 

(а) To the general objection that inference from particular 
empirical fact to generalization is not logically rigorous and that no 
good grounds for such inferences can be found, he replies that what 
we mean by * good grounds ’ for suoh inferences can only he particular 
empirical facts, used judiciously in support of general empirical 
hypotheses — there can be no other way of carrying out an empirical 
investigation hut empirically. 

(б) To the particular objection that this or that specific inductive 
argument is not logically rigorous he rephes that admittedly it does 
not satisfy the demands of deductive logic for rigour but it is not a 
deductive argument There are many forms of inductive inferences 
which are, in fact, acceptable to the people using them, and are 
pragmatically successful, and whioh define standards of validity for 
themselves Once we free ourselves from the deductive model we 
can consider each form of inductive argument by itself and investi- 
gate its validity, knowing full well that we shall never find that such 
an argument exhibits deductive validity 

Barker raises the following objection to this method of dissolution. 
The dissolution confuses the process of inventing arguments with 
the process of evaluating them Particular inductive inferences 
can only be studied as unique forms when we consider how they 
were originally made When we come to consider whether they are 
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valid or not we must employ general rules of validity of some sort. 
He gives three supporting reasons for this objection 

(i) If we can intuitively distinguish between valid and invalid 
arguments and agree about our decisions then, in principle, a machine 
must be able to do the same job. Barker remarks cryptically * any 
such task that can be done can be done by a machine 1 (page 22). 
Machines must be constructed according to general rules, hence the 
intuitive distinguishing, whether we know it or not, depends upon the 
application of general rules 

(u) If we cannot intuitively distinguish and agree about decisions 
then we cannot seriously claim taliaify for any non-demonstrative 
inference 

(m) Inspection of specific arguments does not always yield a 
clear cut decision upon their validity ; and in such a case to make a 
decision the specific argument must be considered as an instance of 
a land of argument, compared with others which seem to be similar 
in form, and so on, and this yields general rules. 

If the dissolutiomst’s case was really as Barker expounds it these 
strictures would be sound I think one must accept the first leg of 
the dissolutiorust’s case that, in effect, no one formal scheme could 
be found which would transform non-demonstrative mto demonstra- 
tive arguments. It does not follow from this that each non- 
demonstrative argument is unique, and the decision on its validity 
intuitive Barker misunderstands the dissolutionist's case if he 
supposes that they do wish to draw this conclusion What does 
follow is that there may be several classes of non-demonstrative and 
acceptable inferences each capable of j'ustification. but none capable 
of formalization in some quasi-deduotave way It follows from the 
first leg of the dissolutionist's case, not that every acceptable argu- 
ment requires us to maintain a unique sense of validity for that 
argument, but that for each class of non-demonstrative argument 
there is an acceptable and unacceptable form, the acceptable form 
defining a sense of * validity ’ for that form . and further that no one 
of these senses of ‘ validity ’ is identical with * deductive validity * 

A farther point of the greatest importance can be extracted from 
the dissolutionist’s case. It is a pomt overlooked by Barker and in 
the end proves fatal to his whole enterprise. He says (p 25) that 
in the study of induction we must advance * towards an understand- 
ing of what logical principle ought to be regarded as fundamental 
to non-demonstrative inference ’ But this already presupposes 
that there is a principle waiting to be discovered. It assumes that 
the logical form of non-demonstrative inferences is 

Premises ") 

4- > Principle of Inference 

Conclusion) 

that is, the general form of deductions It may well be that 
whether a particular move Premise — Conclusion is regarded as valid. 
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depends, not npon the logical form of the premises and conclusion, 
that is requires accordance with a logical principle for ns to agree to 
its validity, but depends rather upon the content of the particular 
premises and conclusion. An important case when this is undoubt- 
edly true is that when a non-demonstrative inference gains accept- 
ance through its exploitation of sometimes extremely complex 
structures of implicit and explicit analogies : a veiy common feature 
of the sciences If we try to see why the inference is acceptable bv 
schematizing the propositions into abstract * some ' and * all * forms, 
the reasons for the acceptability of the inference must escape us, 
smce the acceptability depends upon what * some : and what ' all ' 
we are talking about. To put this in another way : a great many 
acceptable inferences in the sciences are intensional rather than 
extensional in the relations between premises and conclusions. 
Barker is right in supposing that the dissolutionists do not close the 
problem of induction, but if it is true that intensional relations 
between the terms of the propositions expressing our empirical 
knowledge dete rmin e the validity of non-demonstrative inferences, 
then he is wholly wrong m supposing that the residual problem of 
why some arguments are acceptable and others are not. is (a) one 
problem, and (6) that all solutions can be abstract and formal. 

In Phase IT of the argument Barker proposes his own abstract 
and formal solution. If this can be faulted in confrontation with 
some actual examples of acceptable inferences then the way is once 
more open for the development of some form of intensional logic to 
deal with the validity decisions for arguments not susceptible to 
Barker’s schematic rules 

The argument of Phase IT is designed to lead us to a sense of 
* confirmation " in which a new empirical fact can be said to add to 
or decrease the credibility of an hypothesis. Barker is not aiming 
at the sense of * confirmation ’ meaning * demonstrate as true \ In 
outline his method of reaching this sense of confirmation is as follows : 

(i) For any set of empirical facts there are. in principle, infinitely 
many hypotheses which will account for them ; in the sense that 
given some member of the set of empirical facts, the other members 
are deducible from that member plus the chosen hypothesis or 
hypotheses 

(u) A procedure can be devised for ranking the hypotheses in 
order of simplicity. For any given universe the members of which 
can exhibit any of 1; predicates ‘ there is always an answer to the 
question, in how many ways would such-and-such statements of 
tiie language come out true if the universe contains just n members ’ 
(p. 178) An hypothesis is simpler than another if it comes out true 
for fewer possible set-ups or models of the universe. 

(ui) This procedure allows us to give a formal sense to the amplifi- 
cation of a system achievable by adding an hypothesis, for by 
adding an hypothesis we can reduce the number of models for which 
the system of hypotheses plus the empmcal evidence comes out true. 
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(it) We can now give a sense to * tie superior confirmation of an 
hypothesis for the more favourable instances there are the more 
successful is the hypothesis in reducing the number of models, since 
by adding these favourable instances to the system we increase the 
disparity m models between an hypothesis and any competitor. 
Barker shows that this abstract formal method of confirmation 
works, abstractly and formally, for hypotheses of the form * All F 
are 0 ’ and the form * (x) (y) . . . Rxy . ’, that is for class 

inclusion and relational hypotheses 

But however ingenious this criterion may be it does not escape any 
of the old objections, for it can still be argued that it provides no 
reason why we should not turn up a new piece of evidence tomorrow 
which flatly contradicts the hypothesis and so adds to the number 
of models which the theory may have. Certainly at every stage in 
an enquiry we can say, by Barker’s criterion, which hypothesis has 
the fewer models, and hence which is the better confirmed by the 
evidence up to date, but this gives us no guarantee whatever that 
'further evidence will continue to be favourable If we could find 
any such guarantee then the elaborate structure of Barker’s criterion 
would be unnecessary since we could then proceed by the inductive 
method of generalizing our evidence to date. Logicians, including 
Barker, have queried the inductive method, just because the kind 
of guarantees which would make simple generalizing logically im- 
peccable cannot be found by any other method than simple generaliz- 
ing But since Barker’s criterion also requires such guarantees, it 
cannot be a genuinely non-inductive method of confirmation, even 
in Barker’s weaker sense of * c onfir mation Not only may contra- 
dictory evidence turn np, but we may be obliged to add new predi- 
cates to the system of scientific language, so that not only does 
Baxter’s criterion demand some form of the Principle of the Con- 
tinuity of Regularities with time, hut also some form of the Principle 
of Limited Variety, if it is to be applied at all. If Barker’s criterion 
works for the sciences, then it works under the implicit guarantee of 
some such principles, but if it works, then so would simple generaliz- 
ing, for given the principles, simple generalizing is legitimate too. 

What we can discover about the world are . 

(1) Regularities of coexistence of properties 

(2) Invariances of properties or relations. 

The logical problem of the sciences has always been what justifies 
anyone m concluding from a finite set of instances of regularity or 
invariance to an unrestricted generalization of the regularity or the 
invariance ? Scientists do draw and have always drawn general 
conclusion from particular facts, and they have always regarded 
further instances of the particular facts as adding to the credibility 
of the generalization. What Barker has done is to provide ns with 
a criterion for assessing the credibility of a generalization against the 
background of some given evidence, indeed I think it could be 
27 
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shown that his criterion is a generalization of Mill’s Canons from 
Aristotelian to quantificational logic But the problem of induction 
is not by-passed by this device for nothing whatever follows about 
the degree of belief we are to attach to a prediction made from any 
generalization or hypothesis 

To make clear where I think the real problem lies it is necessary 
to distinguish between the conditions for the success of any intellectual 
process and the postulates of a logic m which the intellectual process 
can be formally modelled In so far as we are considering a logical 
system purely formally we do not expect to be able to deduce the 
postulates of that system, using the system itself To attempt to 
find some chain of reasoning leading from empirical evidence to the 
Regularity postulate, or the Limited Vnnety postulate, is to ask for 
something that logic cannot accomplish But to ask for reasons 
for accepting those principles as conditions of generahzmg is to ask a 
quite different sort of question to which an answer can be provided, 
though that nnswer will not be logic Furthermore I think that the 
dissolutiomsts have shown that we cannot expect to find any non- 
trivial reasons for adopting these conditions of generahzmg, if we 
ask the general question ‘ Why accept generalizations of empirical 
facts as a guide to the future behaviour of nature ? ’ But we can 
answer questions of a more specific kind , ‘ Why expect an object 
having the property <j> always to exhibit the property 0 under some 
set of conditions a * if we have on several occasions observed 
objects which have the property <f> exhibiting the properly 8 under 
the conditions a 

The standard form of answer m the natural sciences runs as 
follows 

The property 8 is the result of the working of the internal mechan- 
ism of the object having the property <f>, stimulated by the condi- 
tions a 
Example A 

‘ Why do we expect the sufficient heating of a body to be always 
accompanied by the emission of light ? ’ 

Anstoei - 

(i) Heat is a form of energy which is absorbed by the atoms of 
the substance (Stimulus ) f , 

(n) The absorption of energy by an atom results m a jump ot 
the electrons of that atom into higher energy states These states 
are uns table and electrons ‘ drop ’ back to tkeii original energy 
states, emitting the energy difference as electro-magnetic radiation 
(Mechanism ) 

(m) Some of this electromagnetic radiation is of visible wave- 
length (Response ) 

It is the mechanism which is constaucted to behave in eeitam moie 
or less d efini te ways that allows us to asseit the legulanty between 
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properties of tlic substance , that is that heatmg is accompanied by 
the emission of hght 

Tins mechanism guarantees the regularity But what grounds 
have we for supposing that the mechanism will continue to behave 
regularly 3 To supply grounds we need to describe the mechanism 
of the atomic mechanism, and doubts about its regularity can be 
satisfied by describing the mechanism of the mechanism of the 
mechanism of the atom and so on Tins is the kind of open ended 
guarantee that is actually to be found m the sciences It is not that 
the limited number of examples of heatmg accompanied by hght 
lead bj* means of some abstract logicnl principle that is very hard to 
discover to the generalization that sufficient heating is accompanied 
by the emission of hght, but that by considering what heat is, and 
wliat hght is, and what mechanism relates them, we can see that, 
given that mechanism, heatmg must be accompanied by hght 
' Must ’ here means just what it means in the statement ‘ If you 
press the starter the car must start ’,tc ‘If you press the starter the 
car will stait, piovidcd that everything else required has been done 
and the machinery is m order ’ Now clearly the relations between 
the terms ‘ heat and * hght ’ are not abstract formal relations, but 
mtcnsional relations, because they depend upon what ‘ heat ’ and 
‘ hght mean to a scientist They do not depend upon some abstract 
formal schema into nlncli the terms ‘heat’ and ‘hght’ can be 
substituted for letters hke ‘ p ’ and * q ’ When we grasp that heat 
and hght are both forms of energy and that the atoms of substances 
are under certain circumstances treatable as machines which can 
transform the one into the other, we have got all the guarantee for 
the regularity that we could wish to have No more examples of 
heat being accompamed by hght are required after the appropriate 
intensional relations are established between the two terms As 
Bacon put it we have scientific knowledge of a general land when we 
have found the Forms of Simple Natures 

That this is the ‘ logic ’ of the guarantee of regularities can be 
strengthened by two more examples 

Example B 

‘ Why is it that when zinc reacts with muriatic acid solution 
hydrogen gas is released on the surface of the zinc, and not, say, 
nitrogen or some other gas 1 ’ 

Answer (at the level of school chemistry) • 

Zinc goes into solution as positive ions Munatie acid is a com- 
pound of hydrogen and chlonne which dissociates in solution into 
hydrogen and chlonne ions (To have called the acid * hydrochloric 
acid 1 straight away gives the game away too easily, since that name 
expresses the discovery of the reason for the regularity) The zinc 
metal acquires a net negative charge, that is has a surplus of electrons 
Hydrogen ions, having a net deficit of electrons take up the surplus 
electrons on the zinc metal, thus forming hydrogen atoms and 
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eventually hydrogen molecules winch appear on the surface of the 
zinc as bubbles of hydrogen gas 
Of course no other gas can be released in this reaction 
( 1 ) Smce there are only zinc, hydrogen, chlorine and oxygen 
present in the experiment no other gas than hydrogen, chlorine or 
oxygen could be released 

(u) Given the ionic mechanism of the reaction and the atomic 
structure of the substances neither oxygen nor chlorine could exist 
as positive ions, hence neither could be released by the electron 
surplus of the zinc So by knowing what the various reactants are, 
that is what their internal structures are, and what the mechanism of 
chemical reactions in solution is, we guarantee our belief in the 
regularity. 

Example G 

‘ Of all children born to brown eyed parents, each of whom had 
a blue eyed parent, roughly 1 in 4 will be blue eyed 

To guarantee this generalization as a regularity we need, not some 
abstract logical sohema to relate observed family traits to the 
generalization, but an account of dominant and recessive genes and 
the mechanism of Mendehan inheritance 

This last example brings out one final pomt of importance about 
the grounds for generalizing ha the beginning of a scientific 
investigation we know some of the regularities and are searching 
for a mechanism. To find the mechanism we need tentatively 
to hold to the truth of the initial generalizations But the mechanism 
once found, or even sometimes once invented, we can use the 
mAehanism itself as the guarantor of the generalized regulari- 
ties. If you ask a scientist why he believes that snch and such 
a phenomenon is a regularity he does not reel off the experimental 
evidence, and produce a logical and formal principle which binds 
that evidence to the generalization of the regularity, boldly facing 
the charge of affir min g the consequent, as Kepler recommended he 
should do, but instead describes the mechanism by which the 
regularity is generated 


B. Habre 
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Etdulvm and Progress. Essays in Sociology and Social Philosophy. 

VoL HI By Mo rris Gutsberg Heinemann. Pp. xfi 283. 

25s. 

This is a wise man’s book. Professor Ginsberg has lived through some- 
thing of a revolution in. sociology as veil as through the “ revolution in 
philosophy ” to which he refers in his Introduction ; he is at home in the 
literature of the nineteenth and early twentieth century founding fathers 
of the subject, British and continental, and he is able to take a long view. 
TTia own dominant interest is in social development, and its relation to 
moral progress This is the main theme of these papers (mainly occas- 
ional, though the concluding chapters appear to have been specially 
written for this volume) The genial title is “ Evolution and Progress 
but “ development ” is a more recurrent theme than either of these, and 
indeed forms a hub between them To examine the overlaps and distinc- 
tions between these notions is well worth doing, especially when we are 
faced, and not only from Sir Julian Hurley, with talk about “ psycho- 
social evolution” and its possible continuity with biological evolution. 
Professor Ginsberg doubts whether it is helpful to cany over evolutionary 
notions from biology into the social sciences. He prefers to keep the term 
“ evolution ” to stand for the differentiation of species from a common 
ancestor, and the survival of some of these through natural selection (the 
latter being a hypothesis about the mechanism of evolution rather than 
part of its meaning) He finds this notion helpful in considering ling uis tic 
changes, and perhaps in some kinds of technological change. But changes in 
human society are also due to intelligence, willed purpose, and the preser- 
vation of social inheritance through customs, traditions, writing eta., so 
even if we stall use the term “ evolution ” the mechanisms are very 
different from those of genetic evolution. Whether we speak of “ social 
evolution ” or not is surely a matter for recommendation rath e r than fiat; 
what is not optional, however, is to note the very great differences between 
the means whereby societies change and whereby species evolve. Pro- 
fessor Ginsberg’s own preference is for the term “ development ”. He 
takes this m general to mean “ the realization of potentialities *’ (p. 29). or 
“ the unfolding of man’s powers, individual and collective \ These well- 
worn phrases surely need more elucidation. In one sense it is surely trivial 
to say that if I do X, I must have been capable of doing X. In a non- 
trivial sense, there can be the appearance under favourable conditions of 
something which was there already in a different form (as in the “ develop- 
ment ” of a photographic film). What about uses which depend on the con- 
cealed analogy of “unfolding”’ Can we seriously believe (any more than 
Professor Ginsberg m feet believes) that futur e stages of social processes, 
or institutions such as religion, marriage, or property, are somehow wo u nd 
up in their early stages, waiting to be unwound by an Aristotelian actual- 
ization of their “ ends ”, or a Hegelian imman ent logic, or a kind of bio- 
logical ontogenesis, as in the growth of a plant from a seed! Bather, to 
speak of social development as “ the realization of potentialities ' may be 
to say something like that a process has a recognizable continuity, such 
that later richer and more complex stages can be seen to have been reached 
through going through earlier simpler stages. (This is not saying that it 
could only have gone that way.) In Professor Ginsberg's usage. “ develop- 
ment ” is sometimes distinguished from progress, which is “ development 
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or evolution m a dirootion which satisfies rational ontena of value” 
(p 30) But at other times “ development” itself is used with reference to 
certain criteria, such as the growth of knowledge and control of the phys- 
ical world, the capacity in people for detached and self-cntical judgment, 
and growth in tendencies making for the unification of society on a world- 
wide scale “ Development ” is thus used with normative overtones, and 
this, I think, is probably as it should be in such contexts “ Progress ” 
then becomes a more inclusive term, standing for the development of 
different capacities in relation to each other (e g. technological skills and 
moral controls) along with appropriately adaptable institutions 

But if “ progress ” is an all along the line notion of development, with 
the accent on morality , if “ development ” has in fact become a normative 
notion , and if “ evolution ” is doubtfully applicable to social processes, 
« hat are we to call those which do not measure up to our normative 
criteria’ Presumably, just changes Professor Ginsberg does not say 
much about change, as distinct from development Chapter IV on 
“Social Change” (the Herbert Spencer lecture for 1958) is mainly an 
account of various views of social causation and social teleology, and ends 
with the behef that history points “to a senes of groping efforts of men 
slowly becoming aware of their common needs and the possibilities of 
harmonious co-operation ” (p 174) 

Professor Ginsberg’s sociological interest is manifestly related to a deep 
ethical concern This need not bias his presentation of sociological data , 
it means rather that he is asking how far sociological data give us any 
reason to think that we are gradually getting any nearer to achieving the 
conditions of a universal, rational, and moral society (He is aware that 
there are problems here over what is meant by “ rational ”, and he has his 
views on them ) But what a complicated business progress is, if social 
processes contain a number of different trends developmg simultaneously, 
and not always to mutual advantage 1 Professor Ginsberg says (p 3) that 
for de Tocqueville “ progress consisted in the movement towards equality ” 
True, de Tocqueville believed that equality was on the way m, whether 
people liked it or not, and he used high language about Providence m 
saying this But he also believed that trends towards equality came at a 
cost : “ the nation taken as a whole will be less brilliant, less glorious, and 
perhaps less strong ”, He spoke of “ the progress of equality ”, but not 
(I think) of equably as progress tout coin t He saw that in social changes 
we have to take the rough with the smooth, in that trends of which we 
approve can bring undesired side effects, and a fresh tram of problems 
Perhaps one of the mam things sociological study can do for us is to make 
us better able to diagnose the unin tended consequences and by-products of 
actions Professor Ginsberg is less interested in these than m tracing 
evidences for the increase m rational and purposive moral control And 
here, soberly and judiciously, he gives us reasons for hope 

I have noticed one misprint . “ much ” on page 157, line 8, should read 
“ must ”, 

Doboihv Emmet 

The Relevance of Whitehead Philosophical Essays in Commemoration of 
the Centenary of the Birth of Alfred North Whitehead Edited by 
Ivon Leclebc George Allen & TJnwm. Pp 383 42s 

This volume contains fourteen essays by various contributors Eight of 
those represented work m the United States and Canada, four m Gt Britain 
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and two in West Germany. This suggests decreasing relevance as one 
moves East from the United States The editor, Ivor Leclerc, states that 
the essayists were left free “ to exemplify the relevance of Whitehead to 
their own thought and to the topic chosen by each ”. The only attempt 
to relate Whitehead’s thinking to the contemporary philosophical situa- 
tion in general is made by Charles Haxtshome in an introductory essay. 
He notes the recent publication of four expository books on Whitehead as 
indicating a revival of interest produced, according to Hartshome, against 
a tide of positivism, pluralism, mate rialis m, the doctrine of external 
relations and so forth He concludes that most rejections of Whitehead 
are dogmatic and that his metaphysical speculations are still sub judice. 
The essay shows little appreciation of contemporary philosophy and 
gratuitously assumes that many philosophers have “ rejected ’’ White- 
head where it is more probably the case that they have simply bypassed 
his metaphysics 

I shall proceed now by summarising the remaining essays William A. 
Christian makes the point that “ religious enquiry ” necessarily involves 
raising “ speculative questions ” and tics versa This may be news to 
some contemporary theologians and philosophers 

Frederick B Fitch offers, in ten pages, “ . a brief sketch . . of 

the nature of the universe, depicting the world in its spatio-temporal, 
epistemological and evaluative aspects ” Charles Hartshome discusses 
the modality of existential judgements and applies his results to the ontolog- 
ical argument for the existence of God holding that all it establishes is that 
some being but no particular bemg exists necessarily. The traditional 
conclusion “ and this we call God ” is not licensed by the argument 
A H Johnson contributes a useful and mterestmg survey of Whitehead’s 
various scattered dicta on language and symbolism. Nathaniel Lawrence, 
with some obscurity, defends the view that the past can change by develop- 
ing a theory of time on the basis of the fact that past events are often re- 
interpreted with reference to subsequent events The thesis seems to 
confuse re- interprets turn of the past with the reversibility of time 

Ivor Leclerc in a condensed discussion of different philosophical theories 
of matter and form manages to make clear the close kinship of Whitehead’s 
view on this topic with Aristotle rather than with Plato 
Victor Lowe explains what he takes to he involved in Whitehead’s 
characterisation of metaphysics as “ the effort after the general character- 
isation of the world around us ” The question of whether the effort is 
ever likely to succeed and under what restrictions and conditions it will 
succeed is never taken up 

Gottfried Martin sketches two ways of regarding metaphysics One 
sees it as the science of principles the other as general ontology Bougbly. 
it is the difference between Aristotle’s discussion of the law of non-contra- 
diction and his investigation of the kin d of bemg that the Ideas of Plato 
might have The distinction appears to have some hermeneutic value 
but it requires more elaboration than Martin gives it here 
Wolfe Mays expounds Whitehead’s 1906 article “ On Mathematical 
Concepts of the Material World ” m order to illustrate how Whitehead’s 
speculative and scientific interests were always closely allied. The 
pioneering nature of this early application of formal symbolisms to empirical 
materials is clearly brought out m Mays’s exposition. 

Eva Schaper claims that Whitehead's general theory of experience is 
able to make good sense of aesthetic experience for mainlj two reasons 
■the first is that it rejects any kind of dualism of the mcntal/phvsical 
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variety or the feeJing.'pereeption land end the second is the rejection of 
sensationalism as involving a false abstraction. These rejections lead on 
to an account of perception as " felt enjoyments " of things. One is 
tempted to remark that Whitehead's account of experience is an aesthetic 
view of perception rather than a perceptive view of aesthetics. Hermann 
Wein. in one of the most interesting contributions, deals with the human- 
ism of scientific procedure ”. He rejects the Marxist and Heideggerian 
doctrine of science as " technical appropriation of the world “ and exoands. 
mainly with reference to Kant. “ the deeply serious conception of the 
knowledge of nature as a questioning by the judicial reason of man ". 
The essay is recommended to students of Kl It. Popper and M. Polvani. 
Paul Weiss presents a cryptic account in his own terminology of the in- 
ferences that historians make from present data to past happenings. It 
is offered as an elucidation of certain passages in Whitehead eked by 
Weiss. It is difficult to decide whether Weiss's own statements or the 
citations from Whitehead are the more obscure and the whole proceeding; 
seems to make obscurity doubly obscure. 

W. P. D. Wigbtman deals with Whitehead's critique of traditional 
empiricism as ** a solipsism of the present moment " due to a vicious 
abstraction from actual perception which neglects the durational aspect of 
experience, the feeling tone possessed in some degree by all experiences 
and the fact that elemental stretches of experience refer in some way 
beyond themselves, i.c. have a significance. The metaphyseal implica- 
tions of this are brought out and throw some light on Whitehead's difficult 
doctrine of the perishing of actual occasions. Finally. D. D. Williams 
discusses Whitehead's criticism of the Christian conception of God as the 
divine monarch and in particular Whitehead's charge that Christian 
theology has never made intelligible the precise mode of God's action upon 
the world- Inevitably Whitehead's own solution of the problem invokes 
his own heterodox conception of deity and hence will not recommend 
itself to orthodox Christian theologians. Despite this there is ouch of 
speculative religious interest in his doctrine. 

It will be gathered from the above summaries that the essays are very 
largely contributed by unrepentant speculative metaphysicians. The 
most useful are those that deliberately set out to expound Whitehead 
such as those of Mays and W illiams. Surprisingly none of the contributors 
chooses to expound Whitehead's considerable and widely influential 
contributions to modem logic. Too many of the pieces come under the 
heading of self-exposition. AH this points to a failure of editorial policy. 
We gather from the mere fact of inclusion that Whitehead is somehow 
relevant to each of the writers concerned bur we are not always dear as 
to the how and the why of it. Those of us who have read him cursorily — 
and it is worth remembering what good road mg he can be despite sporadic 
metaphysical obscurity — suspect he is relevant to a good many matters of 
contemporary philosophical interest. Especially can a study of White- 
head constitute a test case in the perennial legal battle over the rights of 
metaphysics. Also current controversies over the relations of science and 
philosophy would benefit from a study of their incarnation in WMiehead. 
A less anarchic and more restrictive editorial policy designed to spotlight 
these areas would have celebrated a worthy occasion in a more useful 
fashion. 
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Dizionario di Filoscrfia By N. Abbagnano Turin : Unione tipografico- 
editrice Tonnese Pp. xn-f- 90S Lire 9000. 

It is correct to say that this Dictionary is by Professor Abbagnano and not 
merely edited by him, for it appears from the Preface that with the excep- 
tion of certain, technical articles on logical topics the -whole work was 
written by himself, though Mends were consulted. This is an immense 
feat of erudition, for Abbagnano seems to be equally at home in references 
to ancient Greek, medieval scholastic and modem philosophy, and he 
refers as readily to the latest numbers of American journals as to the works 
of Plato. The subjects of the articles are well-chosen, and the articles 
themselves are informatively and dispassionately written. At the head of 
each article the Greek, Latin, English, French and German synonyms of 
the Italian term are given when they exist , this is very useful and very 
well done, though very many of the Greek terms have been misprinted. 
Senous defects are remarkably rare ; under Funztone Proposizionale 
“ x — y” is said to be a propositional function, the article on Ind uzione 
fells to bring out the difference between Aristotle’s and modern meanings of 
‘induction’, the second meaning given to ‘reals’, as the opposite of 
‘ fittizio ’, is a great over-simplification and the article on Linguaggio (p 524, 
column 2) makes Bussell say that a perfect language would have syntax 
hut no vocabulary Less seriously the article on Costruito fads to do justice 
to the logical aud nan-metaphysical aspect of the doctrine of logical con- 
structions, the Matrix method is assigned to Wittgenstein alone, the article 
on Idea suggests that Descartes first transformed the “ oggetto intemo 
of divine thought into that of human thought, whereas the development of 
the term, both in philosophy and in the vernacular, had already done this 
far him. and Dummetb is made an American ( Coslruzumismo ). Other 
readers will no doubt notice similar points but they can be confident that 
the general level of accuracy and scholarship is very high. Abbagnano is 
particularly good at sorting out the different meanings given to terms, 
both consciously and unconsciously, at different fames and places. There 
are no articles on individual philosophers, hut there are articles with such 
titles as Hegehsmo and Plaiomsmo. Though the articles are all appropriate 
to a philosophical dictionary, Abbagnano includes such subjects as Economia 
Politico Genetica, Kestorianismo and Romanticismo. Remarkably little 
concession is made to the more parochial interests of the Italian nation, 
for whom this dictionary is presumably m the first instance designed. 

J. O Uhmson 


The Concise Encyclopaedia of Western Philosophy and Philosophers. Edited 
by J O TJbmsox Hutchinson, 1900. Pp 431. oCs 

The Editor explains in the Introduction the purpose of the Enc\ elopaedia 
and informs us to whom it is addressed It aims primarily to give guidance 
to “ the intelligent layman ", hut also to interest *■ tlie most advanced 
expert ” It offers (a) guidance on the use of technical terms eg “ ana- 
lytic ", “ category ", “ universal ’’ , (i) descriptions of well-known “ i'ms . 
eg “ Realism ”, “ Phenomenalism “ Empiricism ”. (e) accounts of 

individual philosophers, and (d) general descriptions of the main fields of 
philosophical inquiry, c g Ethics, Logic, Metaphysics 
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The range of 'work is, therefore, immense : there are articles on all 
major and many minor philosophers from the Pre-Socraties to S E 
Toulmin, the youngest to be included. The articles are written by about 
fifty contributors, mostly British with a few from America, though the 
authorship of individual articles is not disclosed , they vary m length 
from fifty words on Urban to 6,000 on Kant The work aims at being 
up-to-date and intercontinental. About thirty living philosophers are 
included, divided into thirteen English, twelve American and five European 
Xearly a quarter of the available space is devoted to over a hundred plates, 
including eight in colour, many of them being photographs of living philo- 
sophers taken m a variety of surroundings, e q. Sir David Boss at an 
Oxford reception and Easel in w hat seems to be a public restaurant The 
work ends with a bibliography, partly of histones of philosophy and partly 
lists of the principal works of the philosophers mentioned m the text It 
is, in the mam, adequnte though Passmore’s 100 Tea's of Philosophy 
should hare been included and the Editor's Philosophical Analysis. The 
only serious complaint one could make m this sphere concerns the omission 
of any reference to the many articles which are highly commended m the 
text and winch the intelligent layman may well be at a complete loss to 
trace. 

The Encyclopaedia has many successes and some failures. The articles 
of the last three groups indicated above are, with a few exceptions, ex- 
tremely well done. The emphasis throughout is on giving some indication 
of the tvpes of problems which have exercised philosophers together with 
some of” the main answ era : in addition an attempt is made to isolate those 
problems which chiefly concern contemporary thinkers Everywhere 
“ authoritative solutions are studiously avoided Particularly good are 
the articles on Ethics and Metaphysics, the latter being the outstanding 
article in the book The liveliest is the one on Epistemology The intel- 
ligent layman, having been soberly informed in the articles on Rationalism 
and Empiricism of the grave issues over which the nval contestants have 
battled for so long is here shown that “ their tug-of-war lacks a rope” 
He mnv well be baffled, but he cannot fail to learn from this sparkling 
article * Aesthetics, and to a lesser degree Politics, receive as always meagre 


treatment 

The accounts of individual philosophers, with the exception of recent 
ones, are generally good, the best being those most difficult to write, e g 
Kant and the Greeks Recent thinkers, with the exception of Russell, 
Moore and Wittgenstein, are so inadequately treated that one must 
query the wisdom of including them at all For example, the article on 
Professor Price devotes two sentences to Perception and one to Thinking 
and Experience, an unique feat of compression Jaspers, whose influence 
on English philosophers is said to be ml. is given about four times as much 
space as Austin whose influence is said to be considerable. There are also 
some inconsistencies e g. Ayer, in the article on Phenomenalism is described 
as its “ most unwavering supporter ”, aud in the biographical note is said 
to have forsaken phenomenalism The choice of living philosophers mav 
well appear eccentric to some, e g. no room is found for Hampshire, Kneale 


and Parrer. _ . . , 

The weakest section is that on technical terms These are interpreted 
so narrowly that less than twenty qualify It was disconcerting to find 
that of the ten topics, chosen at random as likelv to interest the intelligent, 
lavinan. not one was included, tit Action, Error. Self, Imagination, Mem- - 
or >, Space, Time, Causation, Belief, Necessity. The omission of most of 
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the traditional topics of Philosophy is defended by the Editor on flie 
strange grounds that their inclusion -would involve giving either authori- 
tative or inconsistent answers If, however, the Editor could trust his 
contributors to avoid partisanship over “ isms he could surely do so here ; 
in any case a few such topics are admitted, e g. Truth and Freedom of the 
Will Many of the topics mentioned are naturally discussed here and there 
under ‘ isms ” or under the biographical headings, but the reader is given no 
help whatsoever to find them ; hence this mam criticism could largely 
have been forestalled had there been adequate cross-references or even an 
index As it is, one has the impression that justice has been done more to 
Philosophers than to Philosophy If it is impossible in the compass of 300 
pages to do justice to both, then let the practitioners suffer rather than the 
subject 

It would be unjust to end on a carping note One mnst sympathize 
with the Editor on the magnitude of his task and congratulate him on the 
remarkable lucidity, accuracy and interest of most of the articles and on the 
originality and freshness of many. His hope to interest and instruct 
both the layman and the expert will largely be fulfilled. 


J. L Evaxs 


Philosophy of the Person By P. A. M ixkus . Basil Blackwell, Oxford 
1960 Pp xv + 95 12s. 6d. 

This monograph is mainly an effort against a collection of possible sceptical 
attitudes to the identity of Persons. Gratitude to A. J T. D- 'Wisdom is 
expressed m the preface along with the desire to understand “ why 
people get spoken of as what they are not and to find sober sayings which 
will help us to appreciate what a person is, to see and see again how people 
are what they are ” 

This leaves us hopeful for we are to see a most permissive guidance of 
the tools of a critical analysis, the permissiveness of Wisdom, worked upon 
a most recalcitrant of philosophical difficulties, that of scepticism in the 
identity of Persons 

In the first chapter relevant doctrines of Locke. Hume and Reid are 
usefully discussed, m the second are seven aspects of * The Scepticism 
As To Whether My Identity Remains The Same From This Moment To 
The Next Moment ”, while the last chapter of five pages, asks and answers, 
“ What Is A Philosophic Question ? *’ and “ What Is A Philosophic 
Statement ’ ” 

There is no padding m this short work. Each sentence, crabbed or not. 
contributes something to the argument while sometimes an expositor!" 
point is most happily put (14, 15, 16). 

The chiding of scepticism runs as follows. Sceptical error in philosophv 
is often iflummatmg (68), though misdirected, so that philosophical correc- 
tion often consists m just re-directing attention. The sceptic's “ virtue is 
in the crime that his distinction is " (15). 

The sceptic often has the facts but he has got them in such perverse 
arrangement that Ins argument has the form of non seguitur (64. 67. 69. 
etc ). Take the sceptic who says (63). ** I can never know what the last 
feeling I appeared to feel was felt by for I no longer feel it The conscious- 
ness-facts of tunes other than the present . . . are forever to be guessed 
at, for the identity with the present consciousness of a consciousness 
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Tins aspect of the systematically ambiguous “I” is re-directed bv 
hlinkns in one paragraph (64) Expectations and memones of conscious, 
ness-iacts have one logic while premises and indirect tests as to then- 
truth have a different logic. Having seen, say, is not proving that you 
have seen And because this first sort of logio is different, “ this leads 
the sceptic to say [there] is no knowing [the unity of my feelings] But as 
all [the sceptic's] reflections about the differences are true and as we do 
not on the basis of these differences draw a distinction between 4 knowing 1 
and 4 not knowing 5 his step must be a non seqmiur ” 

But surely it is a shallow psychoanalysis which always sees m our 
scepticism, even those which are crimes, the same unwary genre of mistake 
By now we ought to be bored with sceptics whose correction (61) “ makes 
it to the point for ns to remind [them] that the several senses of the general 
concept 4 knowledge ’ are very different from each other . . ”. We 
ought to be bored with sceptics who w ould be satisfied with the judgment 
that their arguments are non seqmfurs beoause they have fouled the 
distinction between what is available to us now and what already has been 
or will bo available to us (64, 66) Nor ought it to be easy to work up 
interest in sceptics who could learn from the argument of “ the best and 
hence the normal use of language ” (69) Such moves against such sceptics 
no longer get us the psycho-philosophical insights Sceptics now have 
more sophisticated obsessions, obsessions which may even turn out to be 
articulate 

Perhaps yon should read the last chapter first Then it might be clearer 
why we meet only the sceptic whose “ virtue is in the crime that his 
distinction is” In the last chapter we are told that a philosophical 
question is “ a standing question as to nothing for thoughtful persons ”, is 
“ a question that is habitually a challenge to dear thought ”, “ a oliallenge, 
cf snymg 4 the enemy i ’ ” (91). Here it is clearest what manner of back- 
water we are visiting — one where the only good Indian is stall a dead Indian 
You might feel that before the philosophical method of virtue-«io-erxor will 
work, before the correction of cert am scepticism will yield us sharp insight 
into Persons, we must 44 understand why sceptics get spoken of as what they 
are not and . . . find sober sayings which will help ns appreciate what a 
sceptic is, to see and see a gam how sceptics are what they are ”. 

S Covau 


La Metaphysique el le Language By Louis Rough® Fans: Mam- 
marios, 1960. Pp. 262. 960 frs+T L 

M. Rougier approaches the diffi cult problem of the relation between 
language and metaphysics m a somewhat disconcerting manner What 
interests him is not what metaphysicians do to ordinary language, but, 
rather, language as a determining factor in the origin of metaphysics The 
result is that he tends to treat the various metaphysical doctrines as 
anthropological phenomena rather than as contributions to philosophy 
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The aim of the book, according to the author, is to show how the origin 
of Plato’s and Aristotle’s metaphysics lies in certain peculiarities of the 
Greek language, and the subsequent development of these theories by the 
Scholastics There are chapters on the nominalist and empiricist reaction 
to Greek metaphysics in both the Middle Ages and modem times. Finally, 
with some remarks on the German language, he pursues this tradition in 
the essentialism of Husserl and the existentialism of Heidegger. The 
author concludes with a rather vague chapter on the value of metaphysics. 
He also expresses the hope that this work will incite the young to investi- 
gate the hugely unexplored area that lies at the meeting pomt of several 
disciplines, viz logic, linguistics, history of religion, and history of philo- 
sophy 

It seems to me that Ml Rougier does not succeed either in establishing 
his main thesis about the o rigin of Greek metaphysics or in vindicating 
his claim that there is a genuine inquiry of the sort he suggests. The 
results he obtains from his Iogico-positivist analysis of language are not 
clearly connected with the observations made horn a linguist's point of 
view On the other hand the historical treatment only shows that there 
is a broadly realist tradition in 'Western philosophy as well as a reaction to 
it , it does not bring out how linguistic peculiarities or idiosyncrasies give 
rise to metaphysics. 

H. Rougier’s hook, though it contains some interesting suggestions, 
suffers from two mam weaknesses both resulting from insufficient examina- 
tion of the question of the relation of thought to language : 

(а) His lack of interest in the worries of the metaphysicians together 
with the positivist view that ordinary language is illogical and badly con- 
structed in contrast to science, prevents him from making clear how 
exactly the “ illogicality ” of ordinary language gives birth to metaphysics. 
Is it beoause Plato and Aristotle tned to do, using ordinary language, what 
physicists, logicians and mathematicians achieve by means of formal 
notations? In what way are linguistic forms, like or unlike notations, the 
result of thought? Surely these are the crucial questions yet M- Rougier 
passes them by It is rather surprising then to find him saying that 
Aristotle went wrong in not recognising that universal propositions are 
hypothetical in character, and that there is a need for an existential 
quantifier, simply because he disregarded ordinary language (p. 40). It is 
also odd to find on page 51 the remark that the ambiguities of the definite 
article can he elimina ted by the introduction of quantifiers one of which is 
“ (x) = un certain x tel que . . . ”. 

(б) M. Rougier formulates the problem about the relation of language 
to thought as follows Does thought shape language or do linguistic forms 
condition thought? Without considering whether these are in fact mutu- 
ally exclusive alternatives, he adopts the latter following what he calls the 
“linguists”. Thus equipped he goes on to argue that the definite 
article in Greek, allowing as it does the creation of nouns out of verbs and 
adjectives, induced the Theory of Ideas in Plato and the theory of essences in 
Aristotle. Plato and Aristotle, according to M. Rougier. were duped by 

creatm S mythologies. Unlike Mr. Geach who once said that 
Plato’s theory was such as to be aptly expressed by the hypostatizing use 
of the definite article, the present author seems committed to the dubious 
view that Plato's theory could not have originated in a language that 
lacked this idiom. I am not sure what this claim involves, nor what 
arguments would support it M Rougier seems satisfied to remark that 
m Chinese, e g one can do without deductive or inductive forms of reasoning. 
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“ La logique chinoise est une logique de l’Ordre, une sort® d’Etiquette 
umverselle ” (p 48). Would it not have been more to the pomt to 
examine the contrast between Chinese patterns of argument -with those in 
French? 

Ktmow Lycos 


Renaissance Concepts of Method, By Neal W Gilbert. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1960. Pp. xxm -f- 25 5 48s net 

At one time it was taken for granted that the interest in method shown by 
seventeenth-century thinkers such as Bacon, Galileo, and Descartes was a 
novelty due solely to their scientific ouriosity and independence of mind 
But more recently it has been suggested by Cassirer and others that this 
interest derived from discussions of method by scholars of the previous 
century The author of this study in the history of ideas tells us in his 
preface that he became interested in the problem when working as a 
graduate student of philosophy at Columbia and decided that it was 
necessary to make a broader investigation of Renaissance literature on 
the subject The result is a very thorough and competent Burvey of the 
field At the end Professor Gilbert wntes ‘ It should be clear that much 
of the earlier discussion did not even touch upon the method of gaining 
valid and useful knowledge, but concerned only the method of transmitting 
an “ already established art ”, or of pursuing a successful course of study 
Putting these methods aside, there remains, to be sure, a famt residue of 
philosophizing that seems to ooncern the method of science, and many 
dna cwptintiH of method that sound surprisingly modem , but these are only 
descriptions, not prescriptions We may take this, then, as our 

general conclusion concerning this whole movement of thought So far as 
practical effect upon methods of scientific investigation goes, the result 
of these long and wordy controversies was minimal, although in a few 
fields the arts methodology laid the grounds for the revamping of techniques 
of exposition, for instance, in law or history So far as theoretical effect 
goes, there is no question but that m reviving the subject of method and 
m studying the philosophical works of the anoients, these Renaissance 
scholars were setting up a demand for a method which was to be answered, 
m the form of philosophical programmes, in the next century, and were 
also furnishing some hint s from classical thought which do not altogether 
disappear from view even though the seventeenth century did not care to 
mention or to read what their predecessors had written on the subject ’ 
The conclusion is not exciting, but it is eminently sensible and well 
supported by evidence. After an account of the ancient and medieval 
sources available to Renaissance writers on method, Gilbert surveys their 
uses of the word ‘ method ’ and the growth of the custom of writing 
about method in dialectioal textbooks Bos principal characters are Ramus 
and Zabarella, but he gives information about many others, with quotations 
ample enough to carry conviction For most of the h umanis ts a method 
was no more than an efficient and compendious way of presenting a subject 
The age was full of would-be reformers of education, and hundreds of books 
were written to show how the liberal arts and some other traditions 
subjects of study could be imparted in brisk and businesslike fashion 
But, as Gilbert remarks, some seventeenth-century teaohers of medicine 
and’ philosophy viewed the humanist reforms of Vives and Ramus as a 
threat to their own cherished ideal of strict science, and were stimulated in 
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consequence to try to expound a ‘ scientific ’ (i e knowledge-producing) 
method which they thought they found in Aristotle, Galen, Proelns, the 
Greek commentators on Aristotle, and Averroes Then programme was 
not forward-looking, hut their talk of resolution and composition seems to 
have had some influence on Galileo From the humanist side the most 
useful contribution to the development of natural science was not a theory 
of method but a revival of interest m mathematics For aesthetic 
reasons scholars cultivated Platonism (sometimes m rather grotesque 
ways), and Platonism brought with it increased respect for geometry 
Agam the results can be seen in Galileo’s writings 
To most readers of Mend it will not come as a surprise that the works of 
Plato and Aristotle are more nourishing to the intellect than those of 
Cicero and Ovid But it would be unfair to suggest that Gilbert has merely 
proved the obvious On the contrary, he has made a useful contribution 
to the intellectual history of a rather obscure period by giving a scholarly 
account of a lot of second-rate matter I confess that I do not want to 
read any mare of the work of the logicians of that age , but why should such 
a result be expected from a review of their writings* It is a mistake to 
suppose that intellectual history is valuable only if it reveals forgotten 
masterpieces, just as it is a mistake to suppose that archaeologists are 
wasting their tune unless they uncover works of art fit for exhibition m the 
great national collections 

William Kkealh 


What is Philosophy? By Elmer Sprague New York, Oxford University 
Press, 1961 Pp 139. §160 

So little is said about so much in this book that a reviewer cannot but ask 
himself what purpose such a book can serve The declared aim is to give 
the beginner an over-all view of philosophy before he becomes involved 
But I doubt whether the untrained student will get more than a confused 
and kaleidoscopic impression from a book which devotes only a few para- 
graphs to every aspect of philosophy from the Ten Commandments to 
Dialectical Materialism However simple and dear the style such con- 
densation of content must be unpalatable to the u n i n itiated Further, 
though we would expect the text of such a book to be unimpeachable as far 
as it goes, for the less we say the less chance we have of saying anything 
false, I feel that it must, nevertheless, he detrimental , just as we can he 
without saying what is false, may it not mislead by leaving so much unsaid? 
I cannot attempt to support an affirmative answer to this question here 
since it would involve wri ting a book many times the length of this one 
Though it is almost bound to be misleading m this way, we have a right to 
expect what u said to be as little misl ea ding as possible , here, this is not 
the case 

For instance, though Idealism is considered by many to be untenable, it 
is not quite as ridiculous as Sprague would have us suppose In his 
exposition, he interprets the Idealist thesis that material objects do not 
exist as meaning that the objects of perception are ideas, and hence are 
all we know and the only things for which we can claim existence He then 
refutes this by saying that it is just untrue that we perceive ideas, if by 
‘ ideas ’ we mean ' sensations ’ His main example is the retinal image of 
which it is certainly true to say that it is not the object of our own percep- 
tions Yia vision we perceive material objects, not visual sensations. 
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hence “ we have no good reason for saying that the world is no thing but 
ideas I feel sure that this is a misrepresentation of Idealism for I do 
not think it essential for the Idealists to decide whether sensations are the 
objects of perception or not • "the Idealist claims that since, on the theory of 
representative perception, the image is interposed between min d and 
object, we have no reason for claiming that the image is an image of any- 
thing, t e. that the obj'ects of perception exist He may or may not claim 
that we are aware of sensations, for his thesis is simply that only sensations 
are given, hence whatever we perceive, we have no right to assert the 
existence of anything but sensation. The Idealist may say that though we 
do not perceive our own retinal images we may perceive smells ; it does not 
matter to the Idealist whether obj'ects or sensations are the objects of 
perception; either way only sensations are given and hence only they exist 
In any case, if Sprague wished to defend his thesis that sensations are 
never the objects of perception, he would have to distinguish between 
smells as given sensations, though unperceived, and smells as perceived 
though not perceived sensations This would amount to defining sensations 
as unperceivable, not to asserting that they are, as a matter of fact, not so 
A further confusion enters in when he tries to make his thesis a matter of 
logic by equating perceiving with sensing, m which case, to deny his thesis 
would be to claim that we sense our sensations - to claim thiB leads to an 
infinite regress for we would need a farther set of senses beyond those 
which are originally stimulated m order to sense the original sensations and 
so on. 

Again, in his exposition of Empiricism, Sprague misleads by putting the 
emphasis in the wrong place He says ■ “ to convince an Empiricist that 
what yon are talking about does, or might exist, you must convince him 
that he and other people besides yourself can, or might, experience it. If 
your statements about what there is are to he meaningful to an Empiricist, 
he must know how he 1 might go about discovering the existence or non- 
existence of what you 1 are talking about”. This suggests that being 
publicly sensible is a criterion of the meaningfulness of existence claims, 
and hence of what exists This criterion is an ordinary criterion of the 
reality of material objects, e g, the objects of hallucinations and mirages are 
not counted as real. But I think the Empiricist wishes to emphasise the 
connection between meaningfnlness and verifiability. He is not so 
specifically concerned with the criteria of material objects The Empiricist 
need say simply that if no one can verify the existence or non-existence of 
an entity then the claim that it exists is meaningless. In other words, it 
is not essential that more than one person should he able to verify its 
existence Certainly, in this case, the existence claim will he meaningless 
to everyone else. So far from the criterion of publicity being stressed, it 
should strictly he denied by the Empiricist. Eor instance, the claim that 
there are fairies at the bottom of my garden, visible only to me, is meaning- 
ful to me since I can verify it , but on the common-sense criterion of reality 
i e the criterion of publicity, a distinction is made between what is meaning- 
ful and what is reaL 

Another unnecessarily misleading statement is Sprague’s comparison of 
religion and philosophy. Of all the views of religion which he might have 
taken, he chooses to discuss a view very like that of the heretical J ansenists 
of the seventeenth century. I need hardly say that the comparison is not 
exactly fair or correct 


VMy italics 
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In sum, this book merely tends to bear out my opinion that all such books 
are both useless and dangerous It is contrary to the spirit of philosophy, 
which aims to exorcise the misleading elements from ordinary language, not 
to add to the sum of inaccurate, ambiguous, misleading statements. 

D. M. Weight 

The Baste Writings of Bertrand Russell. Edited with an introduction by 

Bobert E Egeer and Lester E Denoktt. George Allen & Unwin 

Ltd , 1961. Pp 736 42s 

The title of this book is in many ways misleading ; these axe not the basic 
writings of Lord Bussell at all I can’t help it if Bussell himself talks of 
bunging together “ so just an epitome ’ of his w r iti ngs j with the excep- 
tion of under a hundred pages out of 700, most of those 100 pages concerned 
with logic and mathematics, no man could see why he has been so justly 
influential in philosophy from reading this hook. I therefore cannot help 
feeling that the Basic Writings would have been a better book with ‘ Basic ’ 
dropped from the title and the 100 pages dropped from the body ; to read 
some of Bussell’s best — the clear, incisive, uncluttered prose of the Preface 
to Prmcipia Mathematica — beside the reformed Yictorianism of his worst — 
“ sex is a natural need, like food and drink ” — serves, I think, no useful 
purpose 1 therefore cannot recommend The Basic Writings of Bertrand 
Russell as a purchase far philosophers , it belongs on the shelves of libraries. 

However, someone who likes bedside reading by a philosopher will find 
in this book an undemanding selection of writings, all quite short. Thera 
are some autobiographical pieces, one of Bussell’s short stories and a 
selection of essays, some matters about language, snippets from his mathe- 
matical writing, a few essays (they axe no more) taken from his more 
serious philosophical works, bits on psychology, education, politics 
economics, history, religion, science, current events and, of course, war 
in the Endear Age Here is a monument to the breadth of Bussell's 
interests ; unfortunately, here also is ample illustration of the carelessness 
of much of Bussell’s writing since the great change came some time in the 
twenties 

To take just one example which would be of philosophical interest if it 
were better done : Bussell’s attitude towards present day 1 linguistic 
philosophy’. He opens the door to linguistic problems (in ‘Theory of 
Knowledge ’ from My Philosophical Development ) by saying. *■ I realized in 
1918 that I had not paid enough attention to ‘ meaning ' and to linguistic 
problems generally ”. He adds that he had not at all apprehended their 
difficulty and complexity. Nearly ten years later he is stall in the same 
mood. In ‘ Language ’ (from An Outline of Philosophy, 1927) he writes, 

“ The subject of language is one which has not been studied with sufficient 
care ”, though his own treatment thereafter shows that he has not been 
very careful himself But by 1957, in ‘ The Cult of “ Common Us’iee “ ' 
(from Portraits from Memory), he has given up that interest in lnnpnnpc 
and has not even bothered to find out what the *• certain linguistic (loot vine ” 
he finds so objectionable is about. Mentioning that he will be ii ('(Mined of 
misrepresenting the position, he characterizes it as follows . “ Tin* ilnet rm> 
as I understand it, consists in maintaining that the language of dti))\ hi'- 
with words used in their ordinary meanings, suffices lor jiliilni'rrv " 
which has no need of technical terms or of changes of rlghllfeatioc ' 
common terms ” It would, I t hink , be very hard to find «’ jildk^T * - 

28 
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today who holds this view as a philosophical position Certainly now 
there is a bias against the use of technical terms (and a very good bias it 
is too), but this arises from the fact that philosophers understand linguistic 
problems and the ease of misusing technical temm far better than they did 
Some philosophers perhaps think that tebkmoal terms are unnecessary 
But few if any philosophers feel that if a technical term or a word used 
in other than its normal signification appears in a philosophical work, then 
that work (philosophically, logically) must be worthless Certainly this is 
not a position held in general by “ the most influential sohool of philosophy 
in Britain at the present day Bussell here is charging windmills 
The Basic Writings is well produced with few misprints and dear type. 
There is a useful list of Bussell’s principal works and a chronology of his 
life There is no index, but I hardly think that important as the table of 
oontents is very full and the passages very short There is nothing new 
by Bussell except a Preface and a second short passage on his changed 
attitude towards induction on pages 164-155. 

Jos Wheatley 

The Ascent of Life A philosophical study of the theory of evolution By 
T. A Gottdqe Allen & Unwin, 1961 Pp 236 30s. 

Pboxbssob Goudge has written a very good book His summary of 
accepted selectionist theory mcludea mention of many points of scientific 
controversy (e g onto-mutation, phylogenesis, epigenesis), and is dearly 
intelligible without bemg grossly oversimplified After a stimulating 
discussion of some of the logical and linguistic features of evolutionary 
theory, he asks whether the theory has metaphysical implications outside 
the particular fields with which it deals scientifically He shows that 
words such as “ direction ”, “ progress ”, “ purpose ”, may change mean- 
ing when transferred from within evolutionary theory to the process of 
evolution as a whole, and a fortiori to extra-biological or cosmic evolution , 
but they do not necessarily lose all scientific meaning when so transferred 
Thus wider questions using such terms can often be approached by way of 
scientific evidence, and can sometimes be given a definite answer We may 
wish to accept certain metaphysical positions regarding evolution as a 
whole which comrade with our general world- view (e g. Evolution exhibits 
purposive design), but such “ explanations ” can in no way compete with 
scientific explanations, though they may appear more or less plausible m 
the light, of future discoveries of evolutionary science. Two persons may 
agree scientifically while disagreeing metaphysically 

In his discussion of the logioal features of selectionist theory Professor 
Goudge says “ A orossword puzzle is a more apt model than a deduc- 
tive ch ain in the light of whioh to understand the explanatory function of 
selectionist theory ” (p 124) Whereas the theoretical structure of physios 
consists of purely nomological, causal statements which allow us to moke 
precise predictions, selectionist theory oontams both nomological statements 
about recurrent phenomena (a g the laws of phylogenetic trends), and 
“ historical ” statements concerning individual, non-recurrent events (e g 
the first occupation of dry land by vertebrates). These latter are explana- 
tory, and causal, yet non-nomological • they are not universal statements, 
nor do they allow ua to make precise predictions. The only predictions 
an evolutionist can make with any certainty are negative ones On page 
77 he says “ Whenever a narrative explanation of an event m evolution 
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is called for, the event is not an instance of a kind, but is a singular 
occurrence, something which has happened ]UBt once and which cannot 
recur It is, therefore, not material for any generalization or law The 
same is true of its proposed explanation What we seek to formulate is a 
temporal sequence of conditions which, taken as a whole, constitutes a 
unique sufficient condition of that event This sequence will likewise 
never recur, though various elements of it may ” This contrast between 
the systematic and historical types of explanation combmed in selectionist 
theory is weakened by the admission (p 76) that the latter are not com- 
pletely independent of laws, for they only function against a background 
of “ a vast array of prior information, assumptions, inductive generaliza- 
tions, etc ”, which general knowledge is not peculiar to any one explana- 
tion, and is therefore extnnsio to the structure of the narrative explana- 
tion itself “ If laws are involved, they are so trivial that we need not 
mention them and rarely even notice -them ” But what are the criteria 
of triviality? A law may be “ trivial ” because it is familiar, and yet 
require an explanation, which cannot be easily found. Is “ All unsupported 
bodies fell to the ground ” a trivial law? And is “ Offspring resemble 
their parents ” trivial? Professor Gkmdge, I think, would Bay so Yet in 
so far as neo-Mendelian genetics and the research of, for instance, Cnek 
and Watson give us an explanation of this law m terms of the underlying 
mechanisms of inheritance, it is essentially linked with the systematic part 
of evolutionary theory, and thus lends greater weight to those historical 
explanations which assume it Professor Goudge gives us a useful dis- 
tinction, serving also to contrast the physicist and the cosmologist, but it 
admits of varying degrees Some historical explanations are more nearly 
nomological, more theory-loaded, than others And is the evolutionist 
really committed to believing that an identical sequence of events cannot 
recur, even on another planet? 

Though he discusses various neo-Lamar ckian viewpoints. Professor 
Goudge says of Lysenko “ Since his opposition has been motivated by 
ideological rather than scientific considerations, it does not require dis- 
cussion here ”, and — uncharacteristically — he gives no reference A dis- 
cussion of Lysenko’s standpoint would surely have been of much use, 
both m clarifying the logical criteria which must be satisfied to build or 
assess any scientific evolutionary theory, and also in showing how such a 
theory may be taken to have metaphysical implications, which then affect 
its evaluation m what should be a purely scientific context (This is well 
discussed m J S Huxley’s “ Soviet Genetics and World Science ” ) 

I found five misprints p 63, 1 1 — for “ revolutionary ” read “ evolu- 
tionary”, p 97, 1 19 — delete “of”, p 162, 1 8 — for “development” 
read “ developmental ”, p 195, 1 24 — for “ casual ” read “ causal ”, 
p 214, 1 34 — -for “ Duougis ” read “ Decsugis 

Mabgabet A Boden 

The Constitution of Liberty By F A Hayek Boutledge & Began Paul 
Ltd , London, 1960. Pp x + 570 45s 

Lsr this book Professor Hayek endeavours to work out in some detail what 
liberty within a society is, what factors in society tend to diminish or 
increase it, its advantages and disadvantages to the members of that 
society and several other less central matters such as the errors and in- 
equities of Socialism. 
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How does one sum up such a book in a short notice t Let me say that it 
is absolutely magnificent, but it is not philosophy. Or anyway, it is not 
hard working philosophy, the way we try to do it now. I do not want to 
laud present fashions but there surely is a real advance in trying to go a 
little way certainly rather than a long way uncertainly. Hayek’B sweep 
is enormous, he wants to go a very, very long way. So far does he want to 
go, in fact, that I would hate to try estimating the number of individual 
points he seeks to make ; it must be hundreds if not thousands and excep- 
tion could be taken to a great many of them. Thus, though the book is 
monumental, the space devoted to really very ti cklish little problems is often 
not great, certainly not great enough. Again, the basis of his investigations 
is often obscure, that is, it is often doubtfbl whether he is making a logical 
or a scientific point. 

But the book ts magnificent It is a reasoned statement of faith, a 
book about politics on the highest level and a very fine one. I heartily 
recommend it, if not as philosophy 

Jon Wheatley 

John Locke Dal Eaztonalismo att’ lUuminismo. By Caelo Atxgtjsto 
Viano. Giulia Einaudi editore, 1960. Pp. 618. Lore 4000. 

In discussing Locke’s philosophy in its various aspects, the author of this 
book also defends a thesis, and while this is perhaps not altogether novel, 
his defence in part is. Bln aim is to clarify the nature of Locke’s empiri- 
cism which in his view had two mam features : (a) an endeavour to liberal- 
ize knowledge from the a priori and deductive constructions of Cartesian- 
ism and to include within its scope the experimental, historical, and social 
sciences ; (6) an attempt to assign to each intellectual pursuit a method of 
control whereby to ascertain its proper conditions and to limit its aspira- 
tions within a dearly defined subject-matter. Since much of the critical 
aspect of Cartesiamsm together with its technique of philosophical analysis 
was kept alive by Locke as part of both these tendencies. Signor Viano — 
as is also indicated by the sub-title of his book — treats bis whole theme 
as an illustration of the nature of transition from Cartesian rationalism 
to the doctrines and attitudes of the Age of Enlightenment In particular, 
he tries to describe the passage from Locke’s early metaphysical Essays an 
the law of nature to the sober, critical standpoint of his maturity. 

This interpretation, though at times over-emphasized here, is helpful, 
especially if applied to Locke’s epistemology. In the first place, the 
author maint ains, rightly it would seem, that though Locke primarily 
offered a psychological account of the o rigin of ideas, he also argued, as 
part of a more strictly philosophical thesis, that all significant concepts 
must be analysable in terms of simple sense impressions and also testable 
(in Prof. Price’s phrase, ‘ cashable ’), at least indirectly, by means of 
repeated sensory observation ; for only in this way could experiencebecome 
an instrument of control. The phrases ‘ sense ’ and * sensory ’ here refer 
not only to ordinary sense perception hut also to what m Locke’s termin- 
ology is ‘ reflexion ’, i e introspection, which he concedes “ might properly 
enough be called internal sense ”. Secondly, a particular advantage of 
this empiricist doctrine, m the author’s opinion, was that it could provide 
a basis for ethics and explain m what sense there is a dependence of value 
on facts It is often asked what Locke’s empiricism m moral theory 
amounts to but this question is never satisfactorily answered ; considera- 
tion should therefore be given to the author’s attempt to elucidate it. He 
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argues that, as moral ideas, on Locke’s view, are relational and the relations 
involved always those between an action and a rule, any comparison 
between the two terms of the relationship presupposes something that 
renders these homogeneous and commensurable. He shows that tins can 
only be a set of ultimately given, simple ideas of sense. In the light of 
this explanation it is easy to see how Locke's empiricism was bound to 
undermine the metaphysically inspired theory of obligation set forth m 
his Essays on the law of nature ; in fact to what extent it made morals 
arbitrary and relative After all, its thesis was that moral truths are 
found not by intuiting innate rational principles hut by starting from 
simple ideas of sense, though these of course would only be their necessary, 
not sufficient conditions , dearly then moral truths could he neither 
certain nor deducible It might be thought that with this empiricist thesis 
Locke’s notion of a demonstrable ethics, with which he also sympathized, 
was plainly incompatible. Here Signor Viano’s discussion is likewise 
original and interesting His point is that this notion had different 
functions and applications m the development of Locke’s doctrine, depend- 
ing for instance on whether its basis was religious or conceived as a purely 
linguistic matter or construed as the result of an alleged affinity between 
morals and mathematics Even so, Locke would still appear here to be a 
rationalist rather than an empiricist And there are admittedly other 
non-empmast doctrines which he embraced and which cannot readily be 
fitted into the author’s mam exegesis (For these see Professor Ryle’s 
Tercentenary Address on Locke, 0 U P., 1933, pp 26-27 ) 

Indeed, it is by no means obvious whether the author’s lines of interpre- 
tation can be uniformly applied, as he suggests, to all parts of Locke’s 
philosophy. For not only is this inconsistent at times ; it also comprises 
subject-matters such as politics or theology which admit of an empiricist 
thesis only m a very modified sense To say, for instance, that Locke 
liberalized political thought by dissocaating it from the a prion and the 
general and basing it on the recognition of prevailing social and historical 
conditions (as this permits one to ascertain the real limits of the compati- 
bility of interests and the legitimacy of olaims made in public life) tends to 
confuse two parts of politics which Locke kept quite distinct — political 
philosophy and political art or prudence Passing to details, I noticed a 
contradiction between statements on pages 252 and 260 as to whether 
Locke’s description of the state of nature is or is not diametrically opposed 
to Hobbes’s It must also he emphasized that references to Draft B of 
the Essay should he, faute de mieux, to the manuscript now available in the 
Bodleian rather than to Band’s edition which, as I have explained else- 
where, is hopelessly incorrect For this reason, incidentally, it is also 
unfortunate that an Italian translation of this edition should have been 
made and published in 1948 

Of the dozen or so hooks on Locke written during the last ten years this 
is the third from Italy The reason for the many new publications is of 
course ultimately the recently acquired MS. material m Oxford, from 
which Signor Viano himself has drawn largely. He is also the first to have 
made full use of the shorthand notes for his overall appraisal of Locke’s 
philosophy. Something else to his credit might, I t hink; be mentioned 
here, namely that he has recently edited (for the first time and before 
this has been done in England) Locke’s two early treatises on the civil 
magistrate, as a part of a volume which conveniently contains all the 
different Lockean writings on toleration. 


W. vox Leyden 
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THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 

PRIZE FOR AN ESSAY IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
MATHEMATICS 

A donor who wishes to remain anonymons has given, the Society £150 
to he awarded as prize money in an open competition for essays upon a 
topic or topics in the Philosophy of Mathematics An essay which is to 
he considered for an award may he either a philosophical investigation of 
some fundamental concept of mathematics, or an historical study of some 
notable contribution to the philosophy of mathematics, or a critical 
examination of the achievements and. limitations of current methods of 
mathematical logic m dealing with some specific problem of the philosophy 
of mathematics It should be typed in E nglis h French or German 
(2 copies) , it should not be a work that has already been published but it 
may he a dissertation which the candidate has previously submitted m a 
Ph D or similar examination. The Judges have discretion to divide the 
prize money as they think fit provided that they shall not divide it among 
more than three candidates and shall not give an award to any candidate 
unless in their opinion his work deserves such encouragement 

Entries should reach The Secretary, The Aristotelian Society, 30 Frith 
Street, London, W 1, by not later than 31st December, 1963. 

Apnl, 1962 


The Continuation Volume of the Synoptic Index (to the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Socuety) from 1950 to 1959 inclusive has now been 
published by Harnson & Sons Ltd at £2 2s. 6tL and follows the pattern 
of the original Synoptic Index 1900-1949. 


NOTICE 

The Serials Department, University of Illinois Library, Urbana, HI.. USA. 
is anxions to procure copies of Erlenntvis Yols 1. 3. 4 5. 6. 7 Offers 
should be made to Sir. Huff of the above address 


MIND ASSOCIATION 

Those who wish to join the Association should communicate with the 
Hou Treasurer, Mr J. D Mabbott, St John’s College. Oxford, to whom 
the yearly subscription of Twenty-five Shillings (payable in advance) 
should he sent Cheques should he made payable to the Mind Association. 
Members may pay a Life Composition of £27 instead of the annual sub- 
scription. The annual subscription may he paid by Banker’s Order: 
forms for this purpose can be obtained from the Hon Treasurer. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Association is Professor A. R "White. The 
University Hull. 
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Members resident in U S A. are requested to pay tbe subscription 
( §4 00) to the Hon Assistant-Treasurer, Professor Alan Anderson, 993 Yale 
Station New Haven, Conn. 

Those who join the Association after previously buying Mind direct 
from the publishers or through a bookseller are asked to inform the 
Hon Treasurer of this (and of the name of the bookseller) when they join 
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I.— KNOWING AND PROMISING 

By Jonathan Habbison 

PART I 

INDEPENDENT TREATMENT OE THE SUBJECT 
I 

In Part I of my paper, I shall be concerned only with, the following 
types of sentence. I shall be concerned with sentences such as 
* I know she will be late said by Jones of Miss Robinson at time 
tl, and sentences snch as ‘ Jones knew she wonld be late said 
by Smith of Jones at time t2, and with sentences snch as 1 1 
promise not to be late said by Miss Robinson at time tl, and 
sentences such as * She promised not to be late said by Smith 
of Miss Robinson at time t2. 

I shall not be concerned with sentences where the verb 1 know ' 
(or * knows ’ or * knew ’) is not followed by a form of words such 
as 1 she will be late ’ or ‘ that she will be late \ This means that 
I shall not be concerned with sentences where the word * know ’ 
or ‘ knows ’ or ‘ knew ’ is followed by words or phrases such as 
‘ his (or my) way * his (or my) onions * Birmingham 1 the 
Lord’s Prayer ‘ how to play contract bridge * how the inter- 
nal combustion engine works ’, x * where she is ‘ why it's not 
going ‘ when she will come \ ‘ what the matter is , £ not to eat 
peas with my knife ‘ the difference between margarine and 

1 * Knowing how ’ must not be confused with ‘ knowing how to ", though 
it is perhaps unnecessarily pedantic to point out that what is normally 
referred to as ‘ knowing how ’ would he more accurately described as 
‘ knowing how to Knowing how the internal combustion engine works 
for example, probably does only involve knowing that certain things about 
the working of the internal combustion engine are true. 

© Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd 1062 
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butter The difference between those occurrences of 1 know ’ 
with which I shall, and those with which I shall not, be concerned 
is that with the former, but not with the latter, the words follow- 
ing ‘ know ’ express something capable of being true or false. It 
makes sense to say ‘ It is true (or false) that she is late ’, but it 
does not make sense to say ‘ Ti iTmingTiam is true (or false) ’ or 
‘ How to play contract bridge is true (or false) \ 

If or shall I for the moment be concerned with those cases 
where the word ‘ promise * (or 1 promises J or 1 promised ’) is fol- 
lowed by words like * that she will not be late \ I am not 
suggesting that there is necessarily an important difference 
between pro mising to and promising that, but there may be, and 
when I promise that something will happen, over which I have, 
and know I have, and am known by my hearers to have, no con- 
trol, there almost certainly is such a difference. I c ann ot break 
or keep this promise. 


II 

I think that, until fairly recently, most philosophers would 
have taken for granted the following things about what anyone 
who said ' I know she will he late ’ was doing. 

(i) It would have been taken for granted that he was making 
a statement, or asserting a proposition, or saying something 
which could be true or false. 

(ii) It would have been taken for granted that the proposi- 
tion asserted by someone who said 1 1 know she will be late 5 was 
a different proposition from the one he would have asserted had 
he simply said * She will he late \ It would have been taken 
for granted that if the former proposition were true, the latter 
proposition would have to be true too, but it would also have been 
taken for granted that the latter proposition could be true, but 
the former false. 

(iii) It would have been taken for granted that when Jones 
said, at time tl, ‘ I know she will he late he was asserting the 
same proposition as that asserted by Smith, at time t2, when he 
says * Jones knew she would be late \ That is to say, it would 
have been taken for granted, not only that both Jones and Smith 
were saying something which had a truth value, but that what 
they were Baying must have the same truth-value ; that Jones 
could not be saying something true, and Smith be saying some- 
thing false, and vice veisa. 

(iv) It would also have been taken for granted that at least one 
problem involved in ‘ the problem of knowledge ’ was to say just 
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wdiat Jones was asserting about lumself, alien lie .said things I1K0 

* I know slie will be late’, and just what Smith was assorting 
about Jones, wlien ko says ‘Jones know she aoukl bo late’. 
Briefly, it seemed natural to suppose that, since there were some 
true propositions which Jones know, and othois a hich ho did not, 
the difference between his knowing some and not others lay 
m Jones ; in what might, very inadequately, be called Jones’s 

* mental attitude ’ to these propositions, or his * state of mind ’ 
concerning them. Again, since there were some true proposi- 
tions which Jones knew, and others which he only believed, it 
seemed natural to suppose that the difference between Jones's 
knowing some true propositions, and only believing others, lay 
in Jones, again, m his ‘ state of mind ’ concerning them, or his 
‘ mental attitude ’ towards them. 

in 

If what Jones is doing when ho says * I know she will be Into ’ 
is like what Miss Robinson is doing when slie says ‘ I promise not 
to be lato then all these traditionally made assumptions nro 
wrong. 

(I) Wien Miss Robinson says * I promise not to be lato ’, she is 

not saying something which can bo intelligibly said to be true, or 
mtelbgibly said to be false If Miss Robinson were to say to 
Smith, ‘ I promise not to be late ’, it would bo improper for him 
to reply, ‘ That’s true ’ or * That isn’t true ’, * I agree ' or ‘I don’t 
agree ’ or * You must be mistaken If Smith were to say am 
of these tlungs, it would show that he had misheard, or failed to 
understand, what Miss Robinson had said Ilenco, if ‘I know . . .* 
is like ‘ I promise . . ’, anyone saying * I know . . . ’ will not 

bo saying anything capable of being true or falso, nor will ho l»o 
capable of being mistaken 

(II) If anyone saying ‘ I know sho will bo late ’ is not making a 
statement at all — and, if * I know . . . ’ is like ‘ I promise . . . 
he will not bo— any question concerning the logical relations he 
tween the statement he is making, and the statement lie would 
have been making if ho had detached the words follow mg 1 h now *, 
viz. ‘she will be lato . from tlio whole sent mu o, and .n-vrWd 
them independently, does not arise It is worth jwmiqu* on* 
that it is natural to suppose that such a problem does ,\ri • in th>* 
cose of * I know . . . \ though not at all natural to supj ».*«» it 
arises in the case of * I promise . . . \ for t!>« words follow ha: 
‘know’ could, in other contexts, express something r.»p,bh» nf 
being true or false, but the words following * protnh** * o>uM no* 
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(iii) Since Miss Robinson, when she says at time tl, ‘ I pr omis e 
not to be late ’, is not making a statement, it is clear that she 
cannot be making the same statement that Smith makes at time 
t2 when he says, ‘ Miss Robinson promised not to be late \ 
Hence, if ‘ I know . . . ’ is like ' I promise . . . ’, Jones, when 
he says, at time tl, * I know she will be late ’, cannot be making 
the same statement that Smith is making when he says at fame 
t2, ‘ Jones knew she would be late ’. 

(iv) Agam, since Miss Robinson, when she says ‘ I promise not 
to be late ’, is not making a statement, she cannot be making a 
statement about herself, and any one who supposed that this 
sentence asserted the occurrence of some ' mental act ’, which 
actually was the promising, which the sentence ‘ I promise not 
to be late ’ described, and tried to give an account of thiB act, 
would be chasing a will o’ the wisp Hence, anyone asking what 
the special ‘ state of mind ’ Jones must be m when he truly 
says * I know she will be late 5 will, if * I know . . . ’ is like ‘ I 
promise . . . ’, also be chasing a will-o’-the-wisp. 

IV 

What Miss Robmson is doing when she says * I promise not to 
be late ’, however, differs very considerably from what Jones is 
doing when he says ‘ I know she will be late ’, and in the follow- 
ing ways. 

(i) When Miss Robinson says ‘ I promise not to be late ’, she 
has committed herself to doing something, te. to arriving on 
time, but she has not co mmit ted herself to any proposition’s 
being true When Jones says * I know she will be late ’, however, 
he has committed himself, at the very least, to the proposition 
‘ She will be late 

(n) Hence, if it turns out that, after all, she is not late, Jones 
will have to admit that he was wrong. There is no future even- 
tuality, however, which could make Miss Robinson say that what 
she said when she said * I promise not to be late ’ was wrong 
Saying that something is wrong, of course, must not be confused 
with saymg that somebody is wrong to say that thing , it can 
be wrong — and even a cr iminal offenoe — to say many things 
which are not wrong, and it can certainly be wrong to say ‘ I 
promise . . . ’. 

(m) From the fact that what Jones says when he says * I know 
she will be late ’ can be wrong, I am inclined to infer that it 
can have a truth- value. It must take the truth-value ‘ false ’, 
if she is not m fact late. Indeed if Jones said ‘ I know she will be 
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late ’ wlien. he knew perfectly well 8he would not be late, then 
what he said will not only be false, it will also very probably be 
the case that he is lying. Miss Robinson, on the othei hand, 
when she says * I promise not to be late ’ oannot be saying what 
is false, and cannot be lying What is vulgarly called a * lying 
promise * is not a he, but a promise which one has no intention 
of keeping. 

(iv) Can * I know she will be late 5 be false, even if she is in 
fact late, as has always, until recently, been assumed 2 I am 
inclined to think it can, and for the following reason Smith 
may perfectly well know that Miss Robinson was late, and yet not 
be convinced that Jones knew she would be, even though he is 
quite convinced that Jones said * I know she will be late \ He 
may even be quite convinced that Jones did not know she would 
be late, even though Jones said * I know she will be late ’, and 
she was late It seems to me that, if Smith is right in thinking 
that Jones did not know she would be late when he said he did, 
even though she was late, then what Jones said must be wrong, 
and, if it was wrong, I am inclined to think it must have been 
wrong by being false If this is the case, then what Jones is 
saying when he says ‘ I know she will be late ’ can be false, even 
though it turns out that she is late. 

(v) The above argument, of course, assumes that what Smith 
says at time t2, viz ' Jones did not know she would be late’, is in- 
compatible with what Jones says at time tl, mz. * I know she will 
be late ’, for it reasons that since what Smith says is obviously 
capable of being true, even if she is m fact late, then what Jones 
says must be capable of being false in the same circumstances. 
This is just one of the very assumptions which will be invalid 
if ‘ I know . . * is like ‘ I promise . . . ’, for what Miss Robinson 
says when she says * I promise not to be late ’, is certainly not 
incompatible with what Smith says when he says * Miss Robinson 
did not promise not to be late ’. The fact that Miss Robinson has 
said this, of course, is a very strong reason — though not a con- 
clusive reason, for she might, for example, have been jokmg — for 
thinking that Smith is wrong, but this does not mean that what 
she says is incompatible with what Smith says ; at most the state- 
ment that she has said these words is incompatible with what 
Smith says. This is because one of the things which can make 
Smith’s statement true is Miss Robinson’s sayingthesewordB One 
way — though not the only, or even the usual, way of promising — 
is to say ' I promise . . . ’ in certain standard circumstances, e.g 
m a language where these words have this function conventionally 
allotted to them, without the speaker winking, with knowledge of 
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what he is saying, and understood by his hearer, etc. If these words 
have been said, and there is no thing to make saying them misfire, 
then Miss Robinson has promised. Here promising is not some- 
thing over and above her saying these words, some mental act, 
for example, which these words are about, and the occurrence of 
which would make what she sayB true, and the non-occurrence 
of which would make what she says false. It is, as is sufficiently 
well recognised, just the Baying of the words ‘ I promise . . . 
and if she has said them, and the standard conditions are fulfilled, 
then Smith’s statement ‘ Miss Robinson promised she would not 
be late ’ must be granted. But no-one could possibly maintain 
that what Smith says when he Bays ‘ Jones knew she would be 
late ’ is made true simply by the feet that Jones said the words 
‘ I know she will be late ’. One way of promising is just saying 
‘ I promise . . . ’, but saying * I know ...” is not any way of 
knowing. Hence what Jones says when he says * I know she 
will be late ’, and what Smith says when he says * Jones knew 
she would be late ’ are not related in anything like the way in 
which what Miss Robinson says when she says ‘ I promise not to be 
late ’ is related to what Smith says when he says ‘ Miss Robinson 
promised not to be late This being so, there is no reason for 
supposing that they are not related m the way in which every- 
body, until recently, supposed they were related ; no reason for 
supposing that what Jones and Smith are saying are not logi- 
cally equivalent If they are logically equivalent, then, since 
what Smith Bays when he says * Jones knew Miss Robinson would 
be late ’ can be false, even though Miss Robinson was actually 
late, then what Jones says when he says * I know she will be late ’ 
can also be false in the Bame circumstances, and what Jones says 
will not only have a truth-value, but a different truth-value from 
* Miss Robinson will be late 

(vi) If * I know she will be late ’, said by Jones at time tl, is 
capable of being true or false, and can be false independently of 
Miss Robinson’s being late, it seems not unnatural to suppose 
that the reason for all this is that it is a statement about Jones, 
in the sense that at least one of the things relevant to its truth is 
something about Jones. Jones is, in fact, saying about himself 
precisely what Smith is saying about him when Smith says at 
time t2 ‘ Jones knew Miss Robinson would be late 

(vii) The arguments I have used do not show that, when 
Jones says ‘ I know Miss Robinson will be late ’, he is not en- 
gaging m a performance, over and above the performance of 
saying the words ‘ I know Mis s Robinson will be late ’. All it 
shows is that, if he is engaged in a performance, it is not a 
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performance which, is described by Smith when, he says ‘ Jones 
knew Miss Robinson would be late’. In this respect, then, 
saying ‘ I know ... * is unlike saying * I promise . . . but it 
may nevertheless be like saying ‘ I promise ..." in that anyone 
saying it is engaged in a performance, though not a performance 
which the words * He knew . . . * describe or assert to have 
occurred. Jones, when he says ‘ I know . . . ’, may be staking 
his reputation, licensing others to argue or behave in certain ways, 
giving others his authority for saying certain things, even though 
someone saying ‘ Jones knows . . . * is not saying that he is 
doing any of these things I do not wish to deny that he is 
doing any of these things, though I doubt whether any of these 
descriptions of what he is doing aTe very helpful. But does it 
follow from the fact that he is doing these t hings that he is not 
doing what eveiyone, until recently, assumed he was doing, ns. 
making a statement about himself? It seems to me that this 
does not follow. To take examples from a different sphere, 
when I say that Thompson is a very good man, I may, I suppose, 
be described as commending him ; when I say that a loaf is of the 
very best bread, I may, I suppose, be described as evaluating or 
appraising it , when I say that what At kins on did was wrong, 
I may he condemning his action ; when I say that Richardson 
is a bounder I may, to put it mildly, be described as expressing 
an unfavourable or con-attitude to him. It does not, however, 
follow from the feet that these descriptions of these men and 
this action are applicable, that what I am doing when I say these 
things does not consist in saying something capable of being true 
or false, any more than from the fact that what I am doing may 
consist in, say, reassuring someone, it would follow that I was not 
saying something capable of being true or false. Similarly, one 
way, though not the only way, of, say, staking one's reputation 
may be to make a certain statement about oneself, the statement 
that one knows such-and-such to be the case. 

Y 

The upshot of this is that the suggestion that * I know . . . * is 
like * I promise . . . ' is, at the very least, extremely misleading 
I would not personally like to say that there was no resemblance 
between them, hut it seems clear that the differences are more 
obvious and more important than the resemblances. One of the 
most important differences is that someone saying * I premise 
• . . ’ is thereby promising, whereas someone saying ‘ I know 
. . . * is not thereby knowing, but simply claiming that lie knows. 
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Hence, though the question whether he really has promised may 
turn on the question whether he has said ' I promise . . . ’, and 
not on the question whether what he said when he said ‘I 
promise . . . ’ is a true statement about himself, the question 
whether he really knows does not turn on whether he has said ‘ I 
know . . . ’, but on whether, having said * I know . . . ’, he has 
said something about hims elf which is true. If this is so, then 
past philosophers have not been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp when 
they asked ‘ In what condition must someone be who correctly 
says that he knows something, for his claim that he knows to be 
justified 1 ’ — or, at any rate, one reason for thinking they have 
been doing this is seen to be invalid. 

VI 

The above argument has been concerned with sentences like 
‘ I promise not to be late ’, and not with sentences such as * I 
promise that I will not be late Perhaps it would be as well to 
consider to what extent what has been said about ‘ promising 
to ’ apphes to c pro mising that \ and to what extent it does not. 

Sometimes one says ‘ I promise to ... ’ when one mi ght , 
just as well have said 1 1 promise that . . . Whether Miss 
Robinson says ‘ I promise not to be late ’ or ‘ I promise that I 
will not be late ’, Smith can, in either case, say of her either ‘ Miss 
Robinson promised not to be late ’ or 1 Miss Robinson promised 
that she would not be late ’. In such cases I believe there is no 
important difference between 1 promising to ’ and ‘ promising 
that though in one Tespect * promising that ’ resembles saying 
‘ I know . . . ’ more closely than does ‘ promising to ’ ; in both 
* I promise I will not be late ’ and 1 1 know I will not be late ’ the 
words following ‘ promise ’ and ‘ know 5 respectively could, m 
other contexts, be used to assert something capable of being true 
or false. However, both * promising to ’ and * promising that ’ 
are essentially different from saymg 1 1 know . . ’, m that 
someone who says either ‘ I promise not to be late ’ or ‘ I promise 
that I will not be late ’ is correctly described aB having promised, 
but someone saying ‘ I know . . . ’ is not correctly described as 
having known. 

There are, however, cases when someone says ‘ I promise 
that . . . ’ when he could not just as well have said ‘ I promise 
to ’ Mis. James can say ‘ I promise that Tommy will not 
be late ’, when it is not clear just how what she says could be 
paraphrased in terms of ‘promising to’. Perhaps what she 
means is ‘ I promise not to let To mmy be late but this is 
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dubious, for sbe may feel sufficiently confident of Tommy's punc- 
tuality to be able to promise tbat be Trill not be late, without 
feeling tbat it -will be necessary for ber to take any steps to see 
that Tommy is not late Indeed, sometimes when someone says 
* I promise tbat . . . ’ there are no steps which be could take, or 
could be taken to see tbat the eventuality promised occurs, as 
when, for example, the Astronomer Boyal says 1 1 promise tbat 
there will be an eclipse of the sun at 21.07 tomorrow In such 
cases 1 promising that ’ is increasingly different from * promising 
to It is, nevertheless, still unlike saying e I know ... ”, for 
the question whether the Astronomer Boyal promised there 
would be an eclipse is settled by a consideration of what he 
said, t e , of whether he said * I promise that there will be an 
eclipse . . . ’, but the question whether or not he knew there 
would be an eclipse is not settled by a consideration of what he 
said. 


PAET n 

PROFESSOR AUSTIN ON ‘I KNOW’ AND 'I PROMISE' 

‘ Attacking men of straw ’ is an exercise which sometimes is 
philosophically enlightening Since, however, there are some who 
have a prejudice against criticising views which have never been 
held, it may be as well to consider to what extent the late Professor 
J. L. Austin thought that * I know . . ’ resembles ‘ I promise 
... 1 in ways in which these two do not resemble one another. 1 

I 

Austin maintained that to suppose * that “ I know ' is a de- 
scriptive phrase, is only one example of the dcscripfi i c fallacy, so 
common in philosophy’ (p. 146). I am hot sure what the 
* descriptive fallacy 5 is, however. If the ‘ descriptive fallacy ’ 
is simply the fallacy of supposing that ‘ I know she will be late 
like ‘ She is habitually unpunctual ’, and unlike * Twice two 
are four ’, * Dodos no longer exist ' or ‘ The Battle of Hastings 
was fought in 1066 ’, describes something, then Austin would 
certainly be right, but I doubt whether thus contention, though 
true, would be relevant and important, or was the one lie wished to 
make. If, however, the ‘descriptive fallacy' isthe fallacy of supposing 
that the function of certain woids is to make a statement, 
expressing some truth or falsehood, when they have some other 

1 Logic and Language (ed. A. G. N. Flew), 4 Other Minds % pp 142-147. 
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function, then my arguments do tend to show that Austin was 
wrong, and words like ‘ I know . . . 5 do express a statement. 

II 

Perhaps the ‘ descriptive fallaoy ’, however, lies m supposmg, 
not that the sentences like ‘ I know p ’ do not convey something 
capable of being true or false, but that putting ‘ I know ’ in front 
of any sentence does not alter the truth-value of what is being 
said, much as putting * I warn you that’ m front of * The bull is 
going to charge ’ does not alter the truth-value of what is being 
said. Austin does not say that this is the way in which the 
words ‘ I know ’ aTe not descriptive, but he does himself mention 
‘ I warn ’, etc , very shortly after saying that ‘ I know ’ is not a 
descriptive phrase (p. 145), and it is possible that he did think 
that the function of ‘I know 5 was like the function of ‘ I warn \ 
If he did think this, then he was mistaken, for, though * I warn 
you that the bull is going to charge ’ does not have a different 
truth-value from * The bull is going to charge ’, ‘ I know that 
the bull is gomg to charge ’ does have a different truth-value 
from ' The bull is going to charge ’. When said by Jones, ‘ I 
know the bull is going to charge ’ has the same truth-value as 
' Jones knows the bull is going to charge Baid by Smith. The 
view that adding ‘ I know ’ to * The bull is gomg to charge 5 does 
not alter the truth-value of what the latteT asserts has been more 
explicitly held, if I am not mistaken, by Mr. TJrmson 1 The 
above argument seems to me clearly to dispose of it. 

m 

It is clear that, if anyone were to suppose that the function of 
sentences like ‘ I promise . . ’ was to make an assertion about 
the speaker, he would be making a very serious error, and an error 
which could quite appropriately be described as a descnptivefallacy. 
Austin, immediately after havingremarkedthatto suppose ‘Iknow’ 
is a descriptive phrase is to commit the * descriptive fallacy ’, 
mentions ‘ obvious ritual phrases ’ such as ‘ I do * as examples of 
the non-descnptive use of language ; when we say ‘ I do * we are 
not describing the action, but doing it (p. 147) Since, clearly, 
when we say ‘ I promise . . . ’ we are also not describing the 
action, but doing it, and since Austin has likened f I know 5 to 
* I promise ’, it is at least possible that he thought T know * was 
non-descriptive in the way m which * I promise ’ is non-descrip- 
tive. If he did think this, he was again mistaken, for, as I have 
1 ‘ Parenthetical Verbs Meud, 1962. 
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abeady shown, though someone saying ‘I promise ’ in the appro- 
priate circumstances, is promising, not claiming to promise, some- 
one saying ‘I know’ is simply claiming to know, not knowing. 
The temptation to the reader to suppose that Austin did think 
that * I know ’ was like * I promise ’ m this respect is very strong, 
so strong, indeed, that if he did not think so, it was quite extra- 
ordinary that he should not have pointed this out. 

IV 

Austin himself points out one extremely important difference 
between * I know ’ and ‘ I promise viz. that someone who 
promises what he does not perform has, nevertheless, promised, 
though someone who says he knows something which is false 
cannot have known He suggests, however, that this difference 
is ‘more apparent than real. The sense in which you "did 
promise ” is that you did say you promised (did say “ I promise ”) : 
and you did say you knew ’ (p. 145). There is, however, accord- 
ing to Austin, another sense of ‘ promise ’ in which he who says 
‘ I promise but does not do what he promised, or did not folly 
intend to do what he promised, or promised what was not within 
his power, did not promise In this sense of ‘ promise ’, promising 
and knowing are similar (145). 

There is, however, only one sense of * promise ’ ; the only way 
of promising is to say * I promise ’ (or use some other equivalent 
phrase ox gesture) m the appropriate conditions. There is no 
sense in which someone, having said * I promise ’ in these con- 
ditions, can be said, nevertheless, not to have promised. Hence 
there is no sense m which someone who promises what he does 
not intend, or what is outside his power, or who promises, but 
does not perform, has not promised. Indeed if there were, it 
would follow that there was a sense of * promise ’ in which it was 
logically impossible to promise what you do not intend to, or 
what you cannot, or what you do not perform, from which it 
would follow that there was a sense of * promise ’ in which it was 
logically impossible to break a promise, which is absurd. If you 
say ‘ I promise X ’ when you do not folly intend to do X, or 
cannot do X, or subsequently do not do X, then you may 
have been casual, inconsiderate, or immoral, but you have 
made a promise. Hence someone who claims to know something 
that is, in fact, false, only says ' I know and does notinany sense 
-know ; someone who says ‘ I promise ’, but does not perform, 
not only says ' I promise ’, but promises, and does not in any 
sense not promise. 
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Strictly speaking, Austin does not say tk&t there is a sense of 
‘ promise ’ m which he who promises but does not perform, etc , 
has not promised, but that there is “ a 1 sense ’ of promise ” in 
which this is true I do not understand the unexplained differ- 
ence between a sense of ‘ promise ’ and a ‘ sense ’ of promise, 
especially when the latter is contrasted with a sense of * promise ’ 
(and not a * sense ’ of promise) m whioh he who promises, but does 
not perform, has promised. 


V 

Austin rightly suggests that sometimes the worry concerning 
whether Jones did promise, or order me, or marry his landlady, or 
warn me that the bull was about to charge, may be a worry concern- 
ing whether Jones, having said ‘I promise’ or ‘order you’ or ‘I do’ or 
‘ I warn you’, said these words mthe appropriate circumstances, or 
whether, because he winked, or had no authority, or was not m 
front of a real clergyman, or knew nothing about bulls, the 
appropriate circumstances did not all obtain, and so, though Jones 
did say ‘ I promise ’, etc., Jones cannot properly be described as 
having promised He then says "We hesitate between ‘He didn’t 
order me ’, * He had no right to order me ’, ‘ He oughtn’t to have 
said he ordered me ’, just as we do between * You didn’t know ’, 
‘You can’t have known’, ‘You had no right to say you knew...’” 
(145-146). There is an enormous difference, however, between our 
worry concerning whether someone did warn, or order, or promise, or 
marry, and our worry concerning whether he knew. Our worry 
concerning whether he did warn, or order, or promise, or marry, is a 
worry concerning whether he, having said ‘ I warn ’, or ‘ order ’ or ‘I 
promise ’ or ‘ I do ’, said these in the appropriate circumstances. 
But North’s worry concer ning whether East knows he has the 
TTmg of Spades is not a worry concerning whether East, having 
said ‘ I know North has the King of Spades ’, said this in the 
appropriate circumstances. East can perfectly well know this, 
without saymg anything at all. 


VI 

Austin suggests that if someone were to suppose that the differ- 
ence between ‘ I promise ’ and ‘ I fully intend ’ was that promis- 
ing is some thing higher in the same scale than fully intending, 
he would be mistaken He also suggests that if someone thought 
that the difference between ‘ I know ’ and * I believe ’ or ‘ I am 
cer tain ’ was that knowing was higher m the same scale than 
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believing, he would be mistaken. I£ all he means is that some- 
one who knows is not more certain of what he knows than 
someone who is merely absolutely certain, then he is surely 
right There is nothing more certain than certain. But he may be 
suggesting that, just as someone would be mistaken who supposed 
that 1 1 promise’ was a different and ‘more extreme’ statement 
about the speaker than ‘I felly intend’, so someone who supposed 
that * I know ’ makes a different and * more extreme ' statement 
about the speaker than ‘ I am quite sure’ would also be mistaken. 
It is clear that — supposing that one who says * I felly intend ' 
is making a statement about himself — that to adopt the first 
course would be to make a mistake, and a bad one. The above 
arguments have shown, however, that to adopt the second course 
— supposing that one who says * I am quite sure ’ is making a 
statement about himself — is not to make a mistake. 

vn 

Austin claims ‘ But the essential factors are (a) You said you 
knew you said you promised, (6) You were mistaken : you 
didn’t perform ’ (146). Here Austin has made knowing and 
promising appear more similar than they are. for he appears to 
suppose that * You said you promised ’ parallels * You said you 
knew ’. This it does not. * You said you knew ’ is indirect 
speech for ‘ You said “ I know ” but * You said you promised ’ 
is not indirect speech for * You said “ I promise ” * but indirect 
speech for * You said “ I promised ” ’. Illegitimately substi- 
tuting ‘ You said you promised ’ for * You promised ’ or ‘ You 
said “ I promise ” ’, makes it possible for Austin to suggest that, 
just as you said you knew, butdidnot, because you were mistaken, 
so you said you promised, but could not have done, because you 
did not perform But though you did not know what turned out 
to be false, you did promise what you did not perform, for all you 
need to do to promise is simply to say ‘ I promise ‘ with a straight 
face, but a lot more is required to know than to say T know '. 

Yin 

Though it is not always entirely clear in what ways Austin 
thinks * I know ’ resembles * I promise he is quite explicit on 
one point. Both someone who says * I know ’ and someone who 
says *1 promise’ give others their word (144). There are. 
however, cases when we would certainly not say of someone who 
said ‘ I know p ’ that he gave his word that p. If 5 says to mo 
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* I know tihat you are determined to make a fool of yourself ’, 
he is surely not correctly described as having given me Ins word, 
pledged his authority, that I will make a fool of myself. "When 
the amateur investigator says to the detective-inspector ‘ I know 
there is strong circumstantial evidence against him, but . . . ’ 
it would be very odd to describe what he is doing in the way 
Austin does In general, when X says to Y ' I know that p ’, 
when he believes Y to be already aware of p, he is not doing this 
so much to assure Y of p, as to communicate to Y the fact that 
he also knows p. In such cases, to describe X as giving his word 
to Y that p is true would be thoroughly implausible. 

It is true that we could perhaps Bay that when X says to Y 
' I know that p 5 when Y himself is not aware of the fact that p, 
we could describe X as giving his word to Y that p, and describe 
the situation which obtains when Y already knows p differently. 
X, however, may say ‘ I know the gun is loaded ’ both to Y, who 
knows this too, and to Z, who does not, but wants to know whether 
it is or not. In this case, he may be giving his word that the gun 
is loaded to Z, who is concerned about this, but he certainly 
cannot be described as doing this when he says the same thing 
to Y, who knows this already, and is only interested in whether 
X, too, knows. Since he is, presumably, saying the same thing 
to Y that he is saying to Z, and he is making a statement to Y, 
it follows that he is also making a statement to Z. Hence, even 
if it is correct to describe him as giving his word to Z, this descrip- 
tion is not incompatible with his making a statement about 
himself- Even if Austin were sometimes right in thinking that 
someone saying c I know p ’ is giving his word, he who says 

* I know p ’ is, nevertheless, always also m a k ing a statement. 

IX 

But is Austin's description of what someone saying ‘ I know 
p ’ is doing ever true? Is it ever the case that someone saying 
‘ X know p ’ is properly described as giving his word that p, etc. 2 
I do not think that it is. Someone who says * I give you my 
word that it isn’t loaded ‘ I guarantee it isn’t loaded ’, * I 
swear it isn’t loaded ’, can properly be described as having given 
his word that it was not loaded, but someone who simply says 

* I know it isn’t loaded ’ cannot. He is doing, what the others 
are cer tainly not doing, stating a fact about him self. The effect 
of his stating this fact may be the same as the effect of his saying 

* I swear the gun is not loaded ’ .-someone does, or does not, pull 
the trigger, depending upon what it is they wish to achieve. 
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Similarly, tlie purpose of someone who says ' I know the gun is 
loaded ’ may be the same as the purpose of someone who Bays 
* I swear that the gun isn’t loaded ’, viz. to cause someone to 
pull, or not to pull, the trigger, depending upon whether the 
speaker does, or does not, want the trigger pulled. This is 
because * I know the gun is loaded ’ entails * The gun is loaded ’ 
which may be what his hearer wants to know. But perhaps he 
already knows this, and wants to know whether the speaker 
knows this too. In this latter event, * I swear the gun is loaded ’ 
would not do for giving Y the information he needs. 

When the interesting and important discovery that language 
had other uses than to state facts, describe things, or communi- 
cate information was first made, it was only natural that 
philosophers should over-estimate the extent to which language 
was ‘ non-propositional ’ and the extent to which age-old philo- 
sophical problems had arisen as a result of the mistaken view 
that it was The view that the function of ‘ I know ' resembles 
the function of ‘ I promise ’ is a case in point The discovery, 
largely due to Austin, that someone saying ‘ I promise ’ or ‘ I do ’ 
or ‘ I warn ’ or ‘ I name 1 or * I take ’ was not making a statement 
about himself to the effect that he was in some special state, or 
undertaking some special performance, but actually, by saying 
these words, engaging m the performance, was both interesting 
and important. The assimilation of the more philosophically 
important words * I know % however tentative or partial, to this 
class of words is just a mistake. Our predecessors, so far from 
committing the ‘ descriptive fallacy ’ with regard to * I know ’, 
had the better of us in that they did not make this mistake 

University of Edinburgh 



II.— QUALITIES AND ILLUSIONS 

By Elizabeth H. Wolgast 


The argument from illusion arises from consideration of any of a 
large class of everyday phenomena . 1 They are things we leam 
early in Me to describe , no one denies they exist. Yet from 
these examples philosophers have been led to assert, that our 
concepts of material things, of qualities belonging to them, and 
of knowledge about them are self-contradictory. 

I would like to discuss why the argument from illusion seems 
to yield such a conclusion. And I want to consider what it 
directly implies for a philosophy of the material world and our 
knowledge of it. 


I 

Bussell once used as an instance of illusion the changing 
appearance of a table as one walks around it. He says 

A" table viewed from one place presents a different appearance from 
that which it presents from another place. This is the language of 
common sense, but this language already assumes there is a real table 
of which we see the appearances. * 

Bussell believes there is difficulty in this assumption — the 
assumption that there is a real table of which we see many 
appearances. 'What difficulty? 

As we walk round the table, its aspect changes , but it is thought 
impossible to maintain either that the table changes, or that its 
various aspects can all “ really ” exist m the same place (op mt. 
p 93) 

If one assumes there is one table which we walk around, one 
should say that the table changes or that all the shapes it appears 
to have Teally exist in that place at once. But just why should 
we say either kind of thing? The difficulty, however it is de- 
scribed, concerns how appearances are related to the things which 
(we commonly say) they are appearances of. 

H. A. Prichard introduces two other kinds of examples in one 
of his lectures, that of a mirror illusion (where an object really to 
the right of another appears to be to the left) and that of the 

1 This paper was begun -while the author held a fellowship from the 
American Association of University Women 

2 Bertrand Russell, Out Knowledge of the External Would, London, 1926, 
p. 84. 
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moon’s appealing flat Of seeing reflections in the mirror, he 
says : 

No body, if seen, can present the appearance -which a body similar but 
reversed as regards right and left can present, nor as regards its 
relations to other bodies can it present an appearance similar to that 
which a gimilnr body differently related to these bodies would present 
A body, if it be really seen and seen along with other bodies, can only 
present to ns jnst that appearance which its relations to the other 
bodies really require (op at p. 53 ) 

Of the second kind of example he says • 

. . . This raises the question which the (former) case of an illusion 
raised, viz. how if we see a body it can thus look other than that it is 
and if we press this question home to ourselves we can only answer 
that it cannot (op. at. p 54) 

Pnchard is emphatic that a thing ought to appear just as it is. 
With Russell, he finds something very wrong, even contradictory, 
m the idea of a thing having different appearances. 

An altogether different summary of the problem of illusions is 
given by R. H Bradley. He writes . 

. Nothing is actually removed from existence by being labelled 
" appearance . What appears is there, and must be dealt with , 
but materialism has no rational way of dealing with appearance. 
Appearance must belong, and yet cannot belong, to the extended. 
It neither is able to fall somewhere apart, since there is no other real 
place { Appearance and Reality, p 12). 

These philosophers express a common protest against the 
notion that a material thing can appear some way or other. The 
notion of “ material thing ” or “ body ” seems to them utterly 
discordant with the notion of “ appearance ” , this is the most 
fundamental theme one finds m all uses of the argument In 
ordinary and everyday speech we think nothing of combining the 
two concepts. It seems to us, indeed, that the queerest thing is 
to suggest that a thing could not appear in different ways When 
one walked around a table, how odd if it should always appear the 
same ' As one handled a penny, how queer if it should not appear 
elliptical as we turned it 1 When asked to reflect we think that a 
physical thing ought to, really Jias to, appear in different ways to 
us It could not otherwise be such a thing. And a mirror which 
did not reverse things left and right would be substance for a 
dream. 

Because both sides of the issue seem in their ways obvious, 
there is reason to make a detailed explication how the argument 
from illusion calls attention to a philosophical problem. It has a 

30 
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logic against the right background ; it has force aganiat a view 
which is very wrongly called either “ naive ” or “ realism 

II 

Let ns characterize some of the cases which are fitted for the 
argument from illusion. In KusselTs example, one walks around 
a table looking as one walks. If we had a rectangular table we 
would see that its appearance does change in a certain way as we 
look first from one side, then view it from a comer, then from the 
end. As we change our position we could sketch how the top of 
the table seemed to us, making “ perspective ” drawings. First 
it would look roughly trapezoidal and we should draw the top of 
the table in that shape. Then from the comer we would draw a 
lopsided diamond shape, from the end another and different 
trapezoid. We draw these shapes (and not a simple rectanglear 
repeated three times) because we are trying to show how the table 
looks from different positions. Therefore let us say, from differ- 
ent positions the table does appear m these different wayB. 
This is only one way of drawing the table. Another way is to draw 
that shape you would want a carpenter to follow m making a 
table like this one. 

We draw a shape which is not the shape of the table. It is a 
shape we see ; we draw what we see. Many of us draw figures 
which we recognize to be similar, and we say they are good repre- 
sentations of how the table looks from here, from there and from 
there. Let us say simply they are shapes which we see. Never- 
theless these shapes do not belong to anything before us. 

In Prichard’s second case, the moon appears to be a round disc 
in the sky Here too someone could paint what he sees and not 
show the shape as a ball. He draws a circular disc. This is how 
the moon appears to him. He sees that shape, yet it is not the 
shape of what he sees. 

In Prichard’s first case we see objects in a mirror. This is a 
little different from the two examples above, for here we are in a 
certain sense not seeing the objects but their reflections, images. 
Nevertheless it iB like the other cases because the shapes, the 
colours we see are not the shapes and colours of the mirror. The 
shapes, one can say, are the shapes of the coloured patches m the 
reflection, the colours are the colours of the figures m the reflection. 
But they are neither of them qualities of anything but one 
another. There is nothing besides the qualities conj'oined. 
There is nothing else to which those qualities we see in the mirror 
strictly belong. 
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The argument from illusion, is inspired by an. instance in which 
with our eyes open and directed to some place, we perceive colour, 
figure, etc., not belonging to anything in that place One wants 
to say, Do we really see them then? We do not “ really see *’ 
them if this means they belong to an object where we look. But 
where we say, “ The table appears diamond-shaped from here 
and we draw a diamond shape as the shape that we see 
from here, then it is quibbling to deny that in some sense we 
are seeing a diamond shape. Where we say, “ The house looks 
grey in the shadow ” we can say instead that we see the giey 
colour it takes on, being shadowed We see a stick partly 
immersed in water and say, “ See how queer it looks— as if it 
were cut then glued together badly ” ; why not add, “ See the 
queer shape ? ” 

The argument irom illusion raises this issue Can qualities 
exist without belonging to anything^ Can there be qualities 
which are suspended, not being possessed by anything ? It is a 
problem for a philosophy which requires qualities to be qualities 
of objects Under this assumption about the dependence of 
qualities on objects, it really is hard to say what is it for an object 
to appear m a certain way How can the grey colour of a house 
in shadow be understood 1 

Suppose one says Appearing to have a grey colour in the 
shade is itself a quality of the house. The grey colour depends 
upon the house being white, then, and is conditional upon the 
house being shaded One would have to accept qualities which 
are thus dependent and conditional And what could one say of 
the many appearances of a table? If a number of people stood 
around a table it would have many different appearances to the 
many people. It would have contrary appearances at one tune. 
Surely these appearances cannot all belong to the table as quali- 
ties The reason why there is a problem about appearances is 
just that they do not fit the mould of qualities ; they are too 
temporary, too conditional and too profuse. 

Then suppose someone says : Appearing is a relation which, 
like the relation of possessing or having, holds between things and 
qualities. The relation between the house across the street and 
the quality white is that of possession ; the relation between the 
the same house and the quality grey is that of appearing. This 
leaves the dilemma where it was How can qualities exist 
without being qualities of something? The “ relation ” of appear- 
ing does not make appearances into qualities of anything ; and 
how can qualities which enter into this relation exist other than 
as qualities of a thing? 
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It seems most sensible to argue that qualities may exist without 
belonging to things. The way we speak of qualities in. ordinary 
life supports this and only a certain view about objects and 
qualities makes it seem repugnant. For two centuries philoso- 
'phers have been led, with the help of the argument from illusion, 
to “ construct ” or “ reduce 55 the world in a way which would 
avoid the problem of self-subsistent qualities. The solution I 
propose is much simpler, and gives no support to such a device. 

in 

In the case of each of the examples which serve to present the 
argument from illusion, one perceives a certain shape or colour 
or combination of these even though it is false that anything one 
perceives has those qualities. If qualities must belong to things, 
then as Russell says we should say that the table changes shape 
or has many shapes at once. 

On the one side the argument raises the question about 
self-subsistent qualities. On the other it makes us ask. How 
can we perceive objects except by perceiving their qualities? 
Like. Berkeley, we hesitate to say we can see a thing barely, naked 
of the qualities it has For what would this be* Yet when we 
are presented with a mirror image, not seeing any qualities of the 
mirror, this seems to be what happens. In a strict sense we see 
the mirror but the qualities we perceive do none of them belong 
to it. 

Two examples will make these points clearer. 

Suppose you enter a room which is fairly dark Imagine there 
is a light coming through a window, and some areas in the room 
are hght and others dark. You can make out a dark patch, 
darker than the rest of the wall, on one side of the room. You 
cannot see a shape or colour or even whether there is one object or 
a heap of them. A companion says to you, “ That thing you see 
on your right (pointing to the spot) is a card-sorter ”. You know 
what you were seeing. Yet it would be absurd to say that smce 
you saw the machine you must have seen some of its visible 
qualities. Seeing the object does not require this You might 
say you saw a shadowy spot or, using Berkeley’s phrase, an 
" unknown somewhat ”. But the important thing is that here 
you can still say quite naturally, “ What I saw on my right was 
a card-sorter ”. It is not contradictory to see something without 
seemg any of its qualities As it does not follow from the fact 
that someone sees a red object that he must have seen red, or 
from his seeing a rectangular object that he saw a rectangular 
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shape, or from his seeing an. object with many knobs that he saw 
many knobby forms, so it does not follow from the fact that he 
saw a red, rectangular, knobby object that he saw any of these 
qualities 

A n umb er of examples co mm only found in philosophical 
discussions about illusions are related to this one. It is often 
suggested that, when we see a cube, we should be able to see its 
six sides because it has six sides, and things such as sides are 
visible. And it is sometimes thought problematic that we cannot 
see the inside and the outside of a house at once, even though 
both of these are visible aspects of the house. Although we 
identify a cube as a cube by turning it around to see if it has six 
sides, we do not see it by means of seeing that number of sides 
which characterize it. We do not in general perceive objects 
by means ofpercewing ihetvr quahties. This begins to show us how 
objects and perceivable qualities are related. 

Now consider another kind of example. Imagine you are sit- 
ting in a room which has uniformly white walls and ceiling. 
You can see that easily. There are no splotches or variations in 
the pamt colour from one part to another, from the walls to the 
ceiling. Yet where the sunlight strikes one wall there is a yellow- 
ish luminous colour, and this patch of yellow has a definite 
boundary against the unkghted. part which is greyish. You 
could take a pencil and mark the boundary if you wanted, you 
could point to it and describe it (" It is like the outline of a human 
face ”). Back where the walls form a comer, you can see the 
colour become increasingly grey into the furthest point of the 
comer As the afternoon progresses this grey colour deepens. 
The yellow spot and its boundary move ; it becomes less yellow ; 
it grows smaller and finally disappears altogether. Now there 
are only different shades and qualities of grey. 

Imagine yon have a companion to whom yon remark, “ What 
a yellow colour the walls take on there, and there how grey they 
appear ”. He replies that he only sees the whiteness of the walls. 
Yon point to the yellow patch, marking its boundary with your 
finger You point to the comer and ask if he does not see how 
that colour is different from the colour the ceiling takes on and 
from the colour of the yellow patch. He says he sees only 
white walls, uniformly white, unrelieved by grey or yellow or any 
other colour 

Surely you can say that he does see the yellow and the grey. 
If he is not colour blind and he looks where you point he must see 
it. He is only not attending to it as you want him to But then, 
if he sees yellow and grey, is he mistaken in saying that he sees 
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uniform whiteness? Ordinarily you could say, “ Of course, I 
know you see the white ; it’s lire grey the walls take on I want 
you to notice ”. We should say, without thinking too much 
of philosophy, he sees white, and there where he sees white he also 
sees yettow or grey. 

It is tempting to pronounce : No one can see white all over and 
yellow all over any more than a thing can be white all over and 
yellow all over. Like saying, Only one chessman can occupy a 
square. But one does not need to stop with this. 

Is the grey colour really there? Anyone can see it ; it is not in 
this respect subjective. Qualities which are subjective are, for 
example, those yellow appearances associated with having jaun- 
dice, or the reddish colours we see when first we come indoors out 
of the sunlight. This case is entirely different. The grey colour 
does not depend upon one’s eyes in any way that the colour white 
does not, nor upon the state of one’s mind. It depends upon the 
way the room is lighted. We can say it depends upon the position 
of the sun, then, and not upon a can of pamt only. But surely 
this does not make it subjective. 

What is the difference between the grey quality and the white 
one ? Is it possible that the grey is a quality which merely cannot 
belong to objects? What would this mean? We can look at 
the grey through a frame, say made with our hands, and imagine 
that we are looking in dear light at a grey object. We can 
describe it. We can find an object which, in a certain position at 
a certain time of day, takes on exactly the same colour. We say, 
“ They look exactly alike in colour ” or “ The colours are now 
just the same ”. We can compare the grey colour with other 
colours as easily aB we can compare the white with others, only 
we do not do it in the same way. 

The grey quality has some features different than the white 
besides the basic one that it is not painted on. It does not just 
have deficiencies compared to the real colour. 

Several suggestions have been given about illusions which I 
think are wrong or at least unhelpful. One suggestion is this : 
The only colours which exist are colours of things. When one 
looks at white walls and sees them, there is only one colour he can 
see and that is white. He may think he is seeing another colour, 
but if he does he is mistaken. Against this view one wants to 
Bay with Bradley, “ But saying the grey doesn’t exist doesn’t get 
rid of the grey ”. It is not like finding out one made a mistake, 
for the grey is still there when one knows the walls are white. By 
our eyes we perceive among other qualities, colours . . . grey, 
white, red, etc. One cannot say instead, “By our eyes we 
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perceive colours and something like colours which, are not colours 
at all For then one must he ready to say what is like a colour 
hut a colour. One might say : “ We perceive qualities which do 
exist and qualities which don’t ” But this is very queer It 
would he more natural to say that we see qualities of things 
and qualities- which are not of anything, two kinds of qualities, 
both of which rightly belong under the heading “ What We 
Perceive 

The second way of dealing with this is to say that the grey and 
the white colours are both equally real Neither of them "belongs” 
to the wall any more than the other, although the one may be 
visible more often than the other I do not see how this solution 
would be made to fit my example, which requires us to account 
for seeing a white colour and seeing a grey colour in the same 
place at one time. 

A third way of explaining my example is to say that there are 
two senses of “ see ” involved, and that in one sense you see the 
grey colour and in another sense you see the white colour. This 
solution respects the description I have given. But it does not 
tell us what we see in the sense in which we “ see the grey ” nor 
how it can be there and belong to nothing. 

17 

The argument from illusion requires one to consider the nature 
of qualities which belong to things and qualities which only 
appear. I propose that there are two kinds of notions of quali- 
ties — two notions of blue, of warm, of most perceivable qualities — 
and that sometimes the words " blue ”, “ warm ”, etc , are used 
to mean appearances and sometimes to mean qualities possessed 
by things 

One way to show there are two notions of qualities and not one 
with different aspects is by describing for each a language game 
which reflects the way that notion works in our language If it 
is possible to describe two independent games, neither of them 
being derived from or dependent on the other, then we can view 
the notions as distinct and separable. 

Fust let us try to form a game for apparent qualities, qualities 
which do not belong to things. In this game we want to take 
account of the various shapes one sees walking around a table, 
of the elliptical appearances of a penny, of the yellow and grey of 
the walls in my example. Besides these we should remember 
more common examples . the blueness of the air above us, the 
blue and green colours of ocean water, the stripes of a rainbow. 
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Suppose we were to teach, a person the following game : We 
provide a screen which we can ill umina te with various colours. 
The edges of the screen are concealed so that someone seemg it 
from the front can only see a part of its area We can ill umin ate 
the screen with many different colours, or we can blacken it, or we 
can exhibit it as white. What we want to teach someone to do is 
say what colour he sees when we switch on a certain coloured light. 

In this game we teach someone to answer this question : 
" What colour do you see there just now* ” We point to the 
screen as we ask ; he learns to respond saying, “ Now I see blue 
there ”, " Now I see yellow If he turns his back on the screen 
and then answers we tell bun he muBt look again before he 
answers. This is the first part of the game. 

After a student has learned to identify colours m this game, 
we introduce other situations We take Turn out of doors and ask 
him as we point, “ What colour do you see when you look at the 
sky now * ” He answers that he sees blue. We ask bun what 
colour he sees when he looks at the sea now, and he says things 
like, “ It is dark blue-coloured at the horizon, but more greenish 
nearby ”. We ask him what colour he sees when he looks at a 
certain house and he responds, “ Grey there, but white farther 
along the wall When he can do these things I should want to 
say that he understands the notion of this game. 

In this game colour words occur m certain kinds of expressions. 
“ When I look there now I see, eg. a lavender colour.” “ Now 
when I look at the house I see white ” I will call this notion of 
colour the hen e-now notion It does not depend upon the idea 
that colours belong to things However, it does depend upon 
one’s being able to point to things or know otherwise how to refer 
to them A student of this game would not have got all that 
is in the language of here-now qualities if he could not show us 
what he is looking at when he sees a certain colour The notion 
of here-now qualities presumes acquaintance with the world of 
things which cannot therefore be “ constructed ” from it 

It is not difficult to prove that the here-now conception of 
quahties is independent of the other conception. Suppose we ask 
Hie subject in this first game, “ What is the real colour of the 
sky * ” He looks up and replies, “ Blue ”. If we teach him 
that air does not have colour, and therefore the sky has no colour, 
he will still say, “ I see blue there We have to teach him that 
“ seeing blue there ” is different from “ seemg something blue 
there ”. We need to add to the vocabulai y of the game. Suppose 
we ask him what colour a thing is when it is far away and hard to 
see. If he replies at once we say, “ No , you can’t answer just 
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by standing bere and looking. You must go closer." We need 
to add a procedure, or seiveral procedures to the game. Nothing 
in the game he has learned would suggest these two additions. 
It would, be correct to say that they do not belong in this game. 
In a certain sense they “ contradict ” the rules. 

We could revise the game above so that instead of colours 
illuminating the screen, shapes were projected. We could teach 
a subject to describe figures and shapes very precisely. Then, 
taking him out of this setting, we would encourage him to 
describe the shapes he sees as he moves around objects, shapes 
he sees m a mirror and so on We should then have an analogue 
to the game for colours. 

NoW consider qualities which are attributed to things. 
Imagine the following game. We present someone with different 
coloured papers and, holding them in a good light where he can 
see them we say, “ This one is red ”, “ This one is blue " and so 
on through all the papers We teach him to identify each of the 
colours, to point to each paper in turn and say what colour it is. 
Suppose then he carries the papers around with him. When he 
goes into a darkened room he learns to turn on the light before 
going through the pack and identifying the colours. If the 
lighting in a certain place is queer we teach him to wait until the 
light is clearer. Suppose he wants to know which colour each 
paper is without always having good light * He takes them into 
good light and writes the name of each colour right on the paper. 
In this game he can read off the names of colours when he could 
not tell the colours just by looking. 

In this game we prove that the sky is not blue by proving 
that air is colourless. We do the same for water. Such proofe 
are in the game 

As part of this game, we introduce guessing. In a darkened 
space we make guesses about the colours of things. Then they 
are taken out into the light to see which guesses were right and 
which wrong. 

The kinds of expressions in which colour words appear in tliis 
game are such as “ I would guess that is blue ”, “ I can’t tell 
whether it’s blue ”, “ I will find out if it's blue “It's not blue 
as I thought ”, “ I remember it is blue “ It is blue ", Many 
more kinds of expressions could be added. 

Suppose we were to introduce into this game the question of 
the other game “ What colour do you see there, now ? " If we 
are pointing to a white house in shadow, we do not want to hear : 
“ That's a white house. I can see its white colour." Yet what 
other kind of answer can be given in this game ? One should be 
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baffled. Tie here-now notions of colour Have to be introduced 
independently ; they do not arise naturally or logically out of 
the predicative notion. 

One wants to say : Well, surely one can say how the house 
appears if one can say what colour it is. But the game does not 
include that ; that is another matter. In this game colours 
cannot just hang before us belonging to nothing. One may believe 
at some time that a rainbow is a coloured thing in the shy. This 
too belongs in the game ; in this game it is possible to make 
mistakes. But one cannot say, “ The colours are just there ”, 

Each of the two games I described reflects part of our language 
concerning perceivable qualities. Our language contains both 
sets of notions ; they are made to work side by side, neither 
requiring the other. 


V 

If we can separate out of our ordinary talk about perceivable 
qualities two kinds of quality-concepts, where does this leave 
their likenesses? If there are two notions of red, for instance, 
how can one account for the fact that a red appearance and a red 
thing are both red? In the one sense “ red ” does not mean 
something more bluish or more pale, in one sense it does not mean 
something with less range than the other, nor with less intensity. 
The sense of “ quality ” may differ, but “ red ” is universal. 

This objection urges us to say that there is only one sense 
of quality words because there is no “ qualitative difference ” 
between a red appearance and a red surface. I have argued that 
there are two notions of quality between which it would not make 
sense to speak of qualitative differences. The difference between 
them is in the concepts or in the two language games. 

Consider the matter of comparing qualities. Suppose, having 
seen the ocean at dusk, you try to describe it by holding up a 
shimmering bluish fabric. Held in the light a certain way it 
looks very much as the ocean did, you say. How you are com- 
paring here-now qualities, and you say that one resembles the 
other. There is no problem in this. 

Imagine another land of case. You are trying to show someone 
just the colour of paint you have selected. You say, “ Here, it’s 
the colour of this bowl ”. We can look at the bowl, examine its 
appearance under yellow light, in shadow, under many conditions, 
to see how the blue of the paint you selected will appear under 
similar conditions. This is comparison of predicated colours. 
There is no problem in this. 
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Imagine still a third case. You speak of the evening sky, how 
it was streaked witk orange at sundown. “ This orange you 
say pointing to a piece of coloured paper, “ And just these colours 
of blue and gold ” pointing to other pieces of paper. Are you 
now saying that the colours of the papers are the same as the 
colours winch appeared in the sky? If we took the papers into 
another kind of light, would not they be different colours from 
colours in the sky? Then what is being compared here are here- 
now qualities agam. We do not have a here-now quality being 
compared with a predicated one. 

How can one speak of two kinds of qualities being qualita- 
tively the same or different? Pnchaxd, Russell, Broad, and many 
others as well have thought that it was important to point out 
that one can imagine situations in which (to use Prichard’s words) 
“ a certain colour or a certain complication of colours would be 
mdistinguishable, so far as seeing goes, from a certain coloured 
body if there were such a body and we saw it from a certain point 
of view ” ( op Git. p. 62). That is to say, we can imagine deceiving 
someone with a projection on a screen, or with a mirror, so that 
he thought an object was before him which was not there. He 
was deceived because we arranged things so he should see an 
appearance which was exactly like what he would see if those 
objects were now before him. On my view it would be described 
as a case m which, the here-now qualities he sees are just like the 
here-now qualities he would see if the objects be expected (from 
that place, in that hght) really were before him. The mirror is 
not like a view of the garden ; a projection on a screen is not like 
a city street. But from a certain point of mew, as Prichard says, 
oue would see the same “ complication of colours ”. 

Are the here-now senses of quality words fundameutal to the 
predicated senses? From an affirmative answer to this philoso- 
phers conclude that when we “ Bee ” predicated qualities, the 
qualities of things, we are really making an inference of a certain 
unique kind from here-now qualities. This kind of view was held 
by Russell, by Prichard, by Broad and many others My argu- 
ment shows that the language game of predicated qualities does 
not require here-now notions. If that game reflects a part of 
ordinary talk about qualities, then it certainly does follow that in 
the kind of world there is this game is just as “ fundamental ” 
as the other game. Neither rests in any way upon the other. I 
think this is the correct view of the matter. 

Given the kind of world we have the two language games ate 
independent and equally fundamental. But we can ask, Is it 
possible to conceive a world in which the here-now notions would 
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stall apply but the notions of predicated qualities would not? 
Then can one imagine the converse? I propose in answer to the 
first question that we can imagine such a world ; the answer to 
the converse question is we cannot. The proof of this shows that 
here-now notions of qualities are in a certain sense more primitive 
than those of predicated qualities. 

The proof I have in mind is this. 

The qualities things really have are in many cases not very 
changeable. If I buy a red hat, looking at it carefully in daylight, 
it will be red when I get home. If I open the box at home and 
find a blue hat inside it is the wrong hat. It cannot be the same 
one. The colour one paints on the walls of a room will be the 
colour they have after a week, six months, a year. It takes a 
long time for paint to fade or felt to discolour. If you saw a hat 
or the walls of a room under good light last week and they were 
not re-coloured (repainted or dyed) in the meantime, then you 
can assert without looking what colour these things are now. The 
colours of things persist. Some are constant for longer times, 
some for shorter. But for anything which really has colour there 
is a time interval during which it would be unquestionably true 
to say that that thing is the colour which you last saw it to be, 
barring a change especially made. 

The persistence of predicated qualities is one requirement for 
there being predicated qualities. Imagine a world m which quali- 
ties change so unpredictably that there is no interval of time during 
which it would be unquestionably true to say that a thing had 
now the quality which you last perceived it to have. Imagine 
that the hat one buys at the store might be a different colour 
when it arrives home, that it changes colour while resting in the 
closet, that it changes again when one wears it. Its colour 
changes at varying intervals ; one cannot say, “ It is going to be 
blue today ” or even “ It will be blue five minutes from now ”. 
Imagine this is true of the paint one buys at the store * it changes 
by the time one opens the can, changes again after it is applied, 
and continues to change from time to time. In such a world would 
we ask at a store for a red hat? Or for green paint? 

Under these circumstances we would hesitate to think we could 
“ find out ” what colour a thing had by providing better light. 
We have not that assurance of an interval of time during which 
its colour will persist. We take a darkened object into clear light 
and say, “ It’s blue now ”, but not “ It was blue ”. Although 
there is s till a contrast between not seeing what colour a thing is 
and se eing its colour, there is no clear sense to “ finding 
out ” the colour of a thing which one does not now see welL 
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Without looking at an object any reference to its colour will be 
unhelpful in identifying it “ Bring me my brown purse ”, 
“ Wear the black coat ”, “ "Where’s the red pencil® ” are equiva- 
lent to the same sentences without colour words included except 
when one is looking at these things This being so, one may say 
that the predicated notions of colour have been lost. They have 
been replaced by a weaker set of notions which are only remin- 
iscent of predicative ones. 

I have discussed the possibility of a world in which predicative 
notions of colours do not fully apply One can imagine worlds 
in which each other kind of quality — shapes, sizes, smells, tastes — 
could not have predicative senses. However, if one imagined a 
world in which none of the various kinds of qualities could be 
predicative, it is likely we should have lost most, if not all, of our 
everyday conception of “ objects to which qualities may belong ”. 
In a logical way it may be that objects depend upon there being 
some predicative qualities, as in a metaphysical way the depend- 
ence is reversed. 

It remains to ask whether in the world I described the here-now 
notions might remain as they were. And I think it is easy to 
see that they might. It must then sometimes be possible, of 
course, to pomt to an object and say, “ When you look there you 
see red ” and for another person to ask, “ You mean there® ” and 
for one to reply, “ Yes, there ”, and so on, and all this while the 
colour persists The world I described, although unpredictable, 
would allow this sometimes , and that is all that is needed The 
predicative notions might lose their application to the world, 
then, while the here-now notions were unaltered 

Now consider, could we imagine a converse situation — a world 
m whioh the predicative notions apply but the here-now notions 
do not® This would mean that objects could not have different 
appearances from different places, that there was nothing which 
like air or water or mirrors seemed to have a colour it did not have, 
that things had the same appearance under a blue light as in 
daylight, and so on And I confess this seems to me beyond the 
power of imagination Given the notion of “objects having 
perceivable qualities ” I beheve it is necessanly true that objects 
offer different appearances from different places and under 
diverse conditions. This is to say that one could not have a 
language of predicative qualities where a language of here-now 
qualities was impossible 

This assertion is not to be confused with the assertion that the 
notions of predicated qualities depend upon those of here-now 
qualities. That I denied. But the conditions — the state of the 
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world — required if one is to have a language of predicated 
qualities is such that it cannot exclude the conditions necessary 
for a language of here-now qualities. In this sense one can say 
that the here-now qualities are more primitive than predicative 
ones. 

I think it is obvious that instances of here-now qualities would 
serve as instances of what many philosophers call “ sense-data ”, 
and the proposition that sense-data are more primitive than 
predicative qualities is something these philosophers often assert 
or imply. The characterization of here-now qualities is of course 
not that of sense-data. And the sense in which here-now 
qualities are primitive is considerably weaker than what sense- 
datum philosophers have maintained. 

The foregoing arguments bear on a number of propositions 
commonly made or implied in discussions of illusions. 

(1) “When we see an object (or think we see one) we see one 
shape and one configuration of colours. For example, if we see a 
penny from an angle we Bee an elliptical shape and no other. 
Against this proposition I maintained that it ordinarily makes 
good sense to say one sees an elliptical appearance and the round 
shape of the penny both at one time. 

(2) When we make mistakes about the qualities of things, we 
must mistake the apparent colour for the real colour, and both 
colours must be of one kind or we could not mistake them. I have 
said that we do not mistake one kind of quality for the other. 
The assertion that one sees a red colour in the here-now sense is 
independent of the assertion! that one sees a red thing ; one may 
see both or only one or neither. To show that we did mistake 
one kind of quality for another it would be necessary to prove, I 
think, that we cannot see both kinds of quality at once ( i.e . to 
assert proposition (1) above) and that is false. 

(3) The here-now sense of quality words is fundamental to the 
predicative sense and we need to infer or construct judgements 
about the qualities of objects from the appearances we perceive 
This is false if the language game of predicative quality notions is 
consistent and independent of the other kind of game. For there 
was no inference or construction required there. There was 
occasion for doubting, for guessing and chec king to be sure ; but 
no inferring. 

The notion of “ objects ” which as we say are physical and 
perceivable is a very diffi cult one to describe. I have only 
roughly sketched how it is related to perception and predicative 
qualities. One purpose of this discussion was to open the way 
for dealing with that subject more clearly and without that 
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prejudice which. has beeu associated with the ar gument from 
illusion 1 

1 In a brief article “The Argument from Illusion.'*, in Contemporary 
British Philosophy (3rd ser.). H. H. Price enunciates a -view rather similar 
to the one presented here. Speaking of “ illusions ” of perspective he 
says : “ The belief that there is something illusory about perspectival 
size . . . that there is even a kind of contradiction in it . . . these beliefs 
have arisen from confusing the two different sorts of size, field of view- 
size on the one hand and physical size on the other ” (p. 395) He does not 
explain what is involved in there being “ two sorts of size ” ; it may be he 
has in mind something like two notions or concepts of “ size ", in which 
case his account of the argument from illusion would agree in some 
points with mine (the case of “ size " seems me be more questionable, 
however, than that of shape or that of colour). 



III.— APPROVALS, REASONS AND MORAL 
ARGUMENT 

By Geobge C. Keeker 
I 

Hoyt may an utterance of the form ' I approTe of x 5 be defended 
by arguments? Occasionally we might try to show that the 
speaker was sincere, that he really had a favourable opinion of x. 
This is appropriate in those, comparatively rare, cases when the 
form of words ‘ I approve of x’ serves as a description of what 
the speaker inwardly feels. In those cases the supporting argu- 
ment may also consist in showing that the speaker really knew 
his own mind and was not misled concerning Ms own sentiments. 
More frequently and more naturally, however, when the words 

* I approve of x ’ are spoken they serve as an endorsement of x : 
and the concern with the state of the speaker’s mind or with his 
self-knowledge is a concern with what is only indirectly implied 
and not with the core of what is directly said. If the words 

* I approve of x ’ function as an endorsement, as they typically do, 
they do not describe the mental disposition of the speaker and 
hence cannot be supported by any statement or collection of 
statements wMch does so. 

What. then, is the nature of the reasons and arguments by 
wMch a linguistic act of the form * I approve of x 5 may be 
defended? Suppose I say, issue the endorsement, * I approve of 
Jones ’ and am challenged. What form of defence may I give to 
my words? Had I said * Jones is 5 feet 10 inches ’ or c I am in 
love with Jones the appropriate kind of thing to do would have 
been to try to show that what I said was true, that is, to give 
evidence for Jones’s being 5 feet 10 inches or for the existence of 
my affection for him In our case, however, that would not do : 
if * I approve of Jones ’ functions as an endorsement, it is not in 
any straightforward sense true or false. Nevertheless, my words 

* I approve of x ’ imply certain matters wMch are capable of being 
true and false — namely, certain statements about (a) Jones, the 
object approved, and ( b ) myself, the speaker. In defending my 
endorsement. 1 1 approve of x I am thus confronted with a 
double task : I must first show that the object of my approval 
possesses certain characteristics, that is, that it meets certain 
standards ; second. I must show that certain things hold true of 
myself, that is, that I possess the appropriate competence and 
have exercised a due amount of care and acumen. 
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■Wh.en.evei we approve of somebody, some object, some practice, 
■vre always approve of it as something of a certain kind and as 
playing a part in a wider contest or serving some function or end. 
I approve of Jones, as the captain, for the morale of the team ; 
of steel chairs, as fiimiture, for the new house ; of strawberries, as 
dessert, for dinner ; of baseball, as a sport, for children. Such 
specifications are always present, if not explicitly stated, then 
presupposed and supplied by the context. Another point about 
approval is that we typically approve in a certain capacity, role 
or standing. I approve of Jones (as the captain for the morale 
of the team) as the coach , of steel chairs (as furniture for the 
new house) as the owner , of strawberries (as dessert for dinner) 
as the host ; of baseball (as a sport for children) as a father or as 
a teacher. To these two points correspond the two hues of 
defence incumbent on me when my utterance of the words * I 
approve of x ’ is challenged. 

Since to approve of x is to view x against the background of 
a wider context of functions, purposes and ends, it makes reference 
to standards. Suppose I serve on the Admissions Committee and 
Bay, ‘ I approve of Jones as a new student \ If my utterance is 
challenged, I may justify it by showing that Jones meets the 
requirements for admission of new students, that is, present an 
argument of the following form : 

If the applicant possesses qualifications A, B and C, he may be 
admitted. 

Jones does possess qualifications A, B and C. 

. • . Jones may be admitted. 

But this might not be the end of it ; the case may be more com- 
plex. Often the standards and rules that guide the work of 
committees and juries go only so far . they only amount to laying 
down the necessary, but not always the sufficient, conditions for 
an action to he taken or a verdict to be delivered It may be 
that everyone is agreed that Jones does have qualifications A, B 
and C — those sufficient in normal oases — but still the question 
remains whether or not Jones’s application should be approved. 
One may claim that the rule * If the applicant possesses qualifica- 
tions A, B and 0, he may he admitted ’ is not enough to decide 
Jones’s case favourably. And suppose that, no matter what 
qualifications of Jones’s and what rules or precedents I cite, my 
fellow members of the Admissions Committee insist that I further 
justify my approval. I am expected to do better, but how can 
I do better? Since I have tried all the recognized principles and 
tp 8 ’ no < ^ ear " cu h “ proof ” is any longer open to me. 

There are, nevertheless, several things that I might still try. 

31 
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I -might say (1) e I know boys like Jones and they invariably do 
wed 5 — f larm to have special experience and insight relevant to the 
case, (2) 1 1 have known Jones since he was a child 5 — claim to 
have special familiari ty with the case being judged, (3) 1 1 have 
served on this c ommit tee for fifteen years 5 — claim to have ample 
experience in my job, or (4) s I had a talk with his headmaster 
the other day and he firmly believes that Jones -would do well 5 
— refer to the testimony of someone else. These remarks are by 
no means absolute clinchers, bnt they all cany some weight and 
I can always think of other and better ones. "What is important 
to notice is that they all are considerations relating directly to 
me and only indirectly to Jones. In approving of something we 
are, characteristically, doing a certain job. playing a certain role, 
serving in a certain capacity. Therefore, once my impersonal 
“ proofs ” have failed, I can farther justify my approvals by 
showing that I am . in the given case as well as in general, felly 
qualified to do that job, to play that role, to serve in that capacity. 

We can now bring out another important point. Suppose that 
I finally did succeed in convincing my fellow c ommit tee members 
through my second line of defence. My success would then have 
created a precedent, or even a new rule. Some points about the 
character, history and achievements of Jones (X, T, Z) which 
until now had gone unnoticed might hereafter become qualifica- 
tions far admission. Jones would have become a test case for the 
principles guiding the work of our committee : what was at issue 
was no longer just whether or not Jones was to be admitted, but 
also what should be the requirements for admitting new students 
in general. And my endorsement, 5 I approve of Jones would 
have had. for all intents and purposes, the force of 1 1 hereby 
subscribe to or enunciate the rule, “ If the applicant possesses 
qualifications X, T and Z, he may be admitted ” 

We may now sum up the situation concerning the defence of 
utterances of the form ‘ I approve of x 5 . To say, to issue the 
endorsement, 5 1 approve of x 5 is not to describe my attitudes or 
feelings : nor is it to describe x. As an endorsement it contrasts 
with such utterances as 1 1 am in love with x 5 or 5 X is 5 feet 
10 inches ‘ and its justification does not, therefore, in any straight- 
forward sense, concern its truth or falsity. To say 1 1 approve of 
x 1 is like saying 1 1 endorse or c ertify x as a qualified so-and-so 
If I am called upon to defend that linguistic act I may, therefore, 
have to show (1) that x meets certain requirements, that is, 
deliver an evaluative proof But since to say 1 1 approve of 
x 5 is not just to stare that x meets such requirements, this first 
line of argument might not be enough. I might have to go on 
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and show (2) that I myself have certain qualifications, that I 
possess and have made use of abilities which make me competent 
to issue such an endorsement or certification 

It may be objected that this procedure could never really justify 
an approval or show that it was really right nr well advised. 

If we take this objection to mean that it can never be really 
shown by this method that in a given case the approval was 
justified, right, or well advised, it has already -been amply 
answered. If after having said * I approve of admitting Jones ’ 
I show that Jones fulfils requirements A, B and G — those sufficient 
in normal cases — and/or that I possess the experience and com- 
petence for doing my job well and that in the given case I have 
exercised the proper amount of care and acumen, have not been 
blinded by personal prejudice, etc., what further justification can 
be asked for? It is always possible that, in a sense, I failed never- 
theless , it might turn out that Jones becomes a menace and a 
disgrace to the college : fails all his courses and elopes with the 
President’s daughter. But what more could -I do? I cannot 
make myself infallible If I say * I approve of admitting Jones ’ 
I imply that Jones is worthy of bang admitted If after I have 
shown that Jones is gifted and industrious, possesses good 
character, has a good scholastic record, is an outstanding athlete, 
etc , etc , I am still told, ' That does not prove it ’, I would no 
longer know what to say Or, supposing the case is m some way 
unorthodox and does not come under the established rules, if 
after I have shown that I have studied Jones’s record carefully, 
had a long talk with him, his father and his principal and, further, 
that I have done my job for many years with admirable success, 
etc , etc , I am still told ‘ You are nevertheless not competent to 
judge this case I would agam lapse into puzzled silence. If my 
endorsement is challenged, that challenge is mpaningfnl only if 
there is some indication of a more or less definite defect in my 
caBe and, hence, of how the challenge could be met. If there is 
no such indication, then rational justification of any kind has 
come to an end. 

On the other hand, the above criticism may raise the question 
whether or not there is a way in which practices such as judging 
college applicants by boards, of which endorsements like “I 
approve of x ’ are parts, can themselves be justified. Now, in 
one sense, it may be said, there clearly is not. There is no way 
mtlnn a practice. In our case, what can be discussed within the 
practice isthe justice or advisability of individual cases of approval 
and not the justice or advisability of the whole practice of judging 
college applicants by a committee. The fact that there is such 
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a barrier comes out when, in discussing the Jones case, my 
recalcitrant colleagues make me blurt out ‘lama member of the 
committee, am I notl’ The exchange between me and my 
fellows has then, in one sense, come to an end I have invoked 
the very existence of the Admissions Committee as an institution. 
But in another sense we could still go on. Suppose that in 
answer to my last piece of rhetoric someone remarks * Yes, but 
these things (admissions) are better judged by lot anyhow’. 
He has now moved the discussion to a different level — to a level, 
perhaps, where there would be a way in which the justice of the 
practice of judging college applicants by boards could be decided 
had the occasion been the meeting of the whole governing body 
of the college rather than that of the Admissions Committee. 
Though the justice of a practice cannot be discussed within that 
practice, this does not mean that there cannot be other practices 
in which it can 

The last paragraph contains an oversimplification. We have 
omitted the important point, mentioned before, that there are 
test cases. We may now elaborate on it. Practices like admit- 
ting new students through committees have a self-corrective 
character. Within such practices there are performances which 
shape the character of the practice itself. In discussing the 
nature of the justification of the endorsement c I approve of x ’ 
we said that often that justification takes the form of showing that 
the object approved fulfils the requirements lard down by certain 
accepted rules. In those cases * I approve of x ’ is justified just 
in case x satisfies the rules or requirements r x , x 2 , . . . r n . But 
we also saw that there are unorthodox cases where x does not 


come under any such existing rule. In such unorthodox cases 
the force of the words * I approve of x ’ goes beyond being an 
endorsement of just the object m question and amounts to sub- 
scribing to or enunciating a new rule or principle, Xn +1 . We 
claimed further that a justification for the words ‘ I approve of 
x ’ can also be given in these more consequential cases and that 
such justification takes the form of pointing out certain facts 
relating, at least directly, not to the object approved but to the 
speaker. It follows that if such justification is successful, then 


the whole practice of admitting applicants by the approval of the 
board has undergone a modification : a new rule, rn+i, has been 


added to the old ones, r x , r 2 , . . . r„. 


- Now one might claim that if the second type of justification — 
justification in unorthodox or test cases — is to count as justifica- 
tion at all, we need another pre-existing set of rules, Hu B^, . . . 
Bo, in order to decide which facts are to count as the relevant 
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ones when cited about the speaker, and that therefore the 
decision on test oases cannot really count as a modification of 
revision of the existing practice. But what would be this other 
set of rules? It seems that it would have to be a heterogeneous 
lot. When I am forced to take the second line of m 

justifying my endorsement ‘ I approve of x * what I have to do 
is to show (1) that I am well qualified for my job, and (2) that I 
was doing it well in the given case. Under (1) we might thus list 
such things as past experience and success, integrity, loyalty, 
etc Under (2) we might mention familiarity with and care m 
studying the particular case, impartiality, etc. That one could 
do any better, be more rigorous, in specifying the relevant 
matters is doubtful. There simply is no set of roles that lays 
down the necessary and sufficient conditions for mmiWn of 
college admissions boards to do their job well. In defendmg my 
endorsement I just have to wait and see wbat sorts of challenge 
are in fact raised and build my defences accordingly. 

But a further complication must be mentioned. In the case of 
official practices such as judging college applicants by boards there 
are, nevertheless, some rules and requirements which in a mini- 
mum sense do lay down both the necessary and the sufficient 
conditions for the adequate defence of utterances of the form ‘ I 
approve of x ’ in test cases As we Baw above, when driven into 
a comer or when encountering exceptional obscurantism, I might 
m defence of my words, take the last resort and say T am a member 
of the Board, am I not?’ With this move, as we mentioned 
above, the boundary of the whole practice of admitting new 
students by the Committee has been reached ; any demand f or tt 
tether justification would, in a sense, take us outsidethat practice 
I have invoked, the rules that define the whole practice we follow 
or make up the very constitution of our Committee, and I have 
pmnted out that by virtue of these rules my words carry a 
certain ineluctable weight. If, at a meeting of the Admissions 
omnnttee, I say ‘ I approve of admitting Jones ’, but it tumB 
out that I was not really a member of the Committee as my 
aDumntrrw. not yet oome through, my words would not 
My endorsement of Jones would be null and 



rf,f^ eSCnbmg ^ e condltlons which, when fulfilled, would make 
the utterance of the words * I approve of x ’ in an official context 

* TaM , ° r , hona ^ endorsement, we are describing the 
^ wouM ’ k a minimum Lse, 

also justify that endorsement. Besides uttering or writing the 
words I approve of Jones’, there are other conditions and 
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circumstances which, must be present before it can be said that 
there “ really ” was an approval at all. Perhaps it must be done 
on a certain form, or m red ink, or uttered when all, or the 
majority, of the members are present, or whatnot. And, of 
course, the speaker must be a regular member of the committee, 
duly appointed, etc. Assuming that all these matters are in 
order, then in one sense of the word * justify ’, in the sense of 
‘ validate ’ or ‘ legalise ’, all that the speaker has to do in order to 
justifyhis endorsement is to show that by virtue of the constitutive 
rules of a practice such an endorsement comes under his jurisdic- 
tion. In other words, he need but point out that he was officially 
in the position to “ really ” approve of x. And once he has done 
so, the matter is closed. There is no longer room for argument . 
authority has taken the place of reason. 

In a sense, then, all I might have to do in order to justify or 
defend my endorsement of ike form ‘ I approve of x 1 is simply to 
exhibit the fact that I possess the appropriate authority. But 
surely, only in a sense ' in the sense m which such matters as 
judging college applicants are “ merely ” formal and official 
business. In so far as they are not, endorsements like ‘ I approve 
of x ’ have to be defended and justified, first by reference to 
accepted norms and standards, through evaluative “ proofs ” and, 
ultimately, by more ephemeral or at least more elusive and com- 
plex arguments concerning the qualities of the speaker himself, 
which derive their force not from a set of fixed rules but from the 
more general and unclassifiable fund of human concerns, ingenuity 
and ad hoc inventions. 


II 

Much of contemporary moral philosophy is vitiated by the 
neglect of this last point. There has been an increasing emphasis 
on the non-descnptive character of moral language. Moral judg- 
ments are no longer looked upon as descriptions of either natural 
or non-natural facts but as prescriptions, commands, commenda- 
tions, endorsements, etc. This, I think, is salutary. But with 
this insight new problems have arisen, the foremost among them 
being the problem of moral reasoning. If moral judgments are not 
descriptions of fact, they are not m any obvious sense true and 
false. ‘What, then, is the nature of the arguments and reasons 
which can support them* Above I have offered a sketch of how 
reasons are given in support of one type of non-descnptive utter- 
ance. This sketch, I believe, would be helpful in the clarification 
of the nature of moral reasoning. But an attempt to apply it to 
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the whole problem of moral reasoning would take us well beyond 
the space of this paper. I shall merely indicate how the results 
of the above discussion point up the inadequacies of two theories 
of moral reaso ning which have so far arisen in conjunction with 
the non-descriptivist thesis about moral language and enjoy a wide 
currency today. The first of the theories which I propose to 
consider briefly is propounded notably by Toulmin, the second 
notably by Stevenson and Hare. There are, of course, differences 
between Stevenson and Hare, but for our purposes these may be 
ignored. Since the writings of all these authors are well known, 
I shall keep the exposition of their views to a minimum 

While m the views of Stevenson and Hare it t urn s out that moral 
judgments and principles have m the end, no thing else behind 
them but arbitrary attitudes and decisions, Toulmin in his 
Reason m Ethics insists that for “ fully developed ” moral judg- 
ments there are truly “ good reasons ” which can be given in their 
support In moral reasoning, he claims, a special kind of infer- 
ence is used — namely, what he called “ evaluative inference ” — 
by which “we pass from factual premises to an ethical con- 
clusion ” (p 38). Thus, for Toulmin, moral reasoning consists in 
delivering what I have railed an “ evaluative proof ”, in showing 
that the object in question fulfils certain requirements And, he 
chums further, what these requirements are is ultimately summed 
up m the requirement of social harmony * an action or social 
practice is nght if, and only if, it involves “ the least conflict of 
interests attainable under the circumstances ” (p. 224). 

What is the status of this last claim* Toulmin believes that 
this claim is a logical one, that the principle of social harmony 
specifies the logic of moral discourse in a nutshell since, and this 
is his mam argument, the promotion of social harmony is the 
very function and purpose of moral language (e g pp 146 ff.) 
Now if this were so, if Toulmin’s thesis were a logical one. there 
would be nothing that any individual could do in order to use 
moral language m any other way but for the promotion of social 
harmony But clearly, to use moral language in that way in- 
volves choice and effort It is quite possible that, contrary to all 
general practices, an individual will use moral language for 
promoting aims not shared by others And I do not mean that 
he may use moral language propagandistically for the promotion 
of his own selfish and immoral aims. One can, logically, use 
moral language correctly and at the same time follow aims which 
conflict with those of one’s fellow men On the other hand one 
may, logically, misuse moral language in spite of the fact that 
one is trying to promote social harmony. It is conceivable that 
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a whole community, or even the better part of mankind, would 
lapse into a misunderstanding concerning moral language and 
begin to misuse it. And should this misuse be radical enough, 
then, in a sense, morality could be said to have disappeared from 
that community or from the face of the earth. But at the same 
time, people could still continue to pursue harmony in their 
purposes, interests and aims. 

If Toulmin’s thesis is not a logical one, how then should it be 
interpreted? There are two possibilities • his thesis iB either a 
contingent empirical generalization about the aims and goals 
which people in fact have in mind or try to pursue when they use 
moral language, or it is a recommendation concerning moral 
standards. There is some evidence for the justice of either 
interpretation. Toulmin claims that what he says is not a 
“ theory ” at all but a description of the facts of usage (p. 144). 
And we must agree that socially accepted morality is always, or 
at least usually, determined by the principle of harmonization of 
interests. There is, however, nothing inevitable m this. There 
may be,- and probably are and have been, societies in which the 
recognized moral duties are such that, to a certain extent, they 
undermine the harmony between the interests of its members. 
In fact the only sodely in which this could not happen to any 
degree would be an ideally utilitarian one. But surely, it would 
be odd to say, as Toulmin seems to, that only in such a sodely 
would people know how to use moral terms and arguments cor- 
rectly from a logical point of view. If Toulmin’s thesis is to be 
taken as an indirect way of making a sodological point, nothing 
could follow from it concerning the nature of validity in moral 
reasoning It would seem, therefore, that the second alternative 
of interpreting Toulmin’s dootnne is the more natural one If we 
take the principle of harmony as a recommendation, it belongs 
more properly to moral philosophy. But this choice has its own 
difficulties There are no good reasons given by Toulmin for 
adopting the prindple of harmony as the supreme moral principle. 
Moore in his Pi inci/pia Ethiea wrote that since the term ‘ good ’ is 
indefinable, “ nobody can foist upon us such an axiom as that 
‘ Pleasure is the only good ’ or that ‘ The good is the desired ’ on 
the pretence that this is * the very meaning of the word ’ ”, We 
can adapt Moore’s words and turn them against Toulmin by 
saying that since not even the criteria of application of such 
words as * good ’ and ' right ’ are necessarily identical with con- 
duciveness to the harmony of interests, nobody can foist upon us 
such an axiom as that 1 An action or social practice is morally 
righ t if, and only if, it contributes to the harmonization of 
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people’s interests ’ on the pretence that this is * the very function 

or purpose cf moral language . . ,, 

Touknin himself had to admit that * This practice would 
involve the least conflict of interests attainable under the cir- 
cumstances ’ does not mean the same as ‘ This would be the right 
practice’” (op. at p. 224) But if the principle of harmony 
does not sum up the whole meaning of moral judgments, there 
must be moral questions to which that principle does not provide 
the full answer. In fact, to deliver a proof in defence of a moral 
judgment, no matter what the principle in terms of which 
the proof is conducted, is never absolutely final, since which 
rules of infer enc e may be legitimately used in conducting such a 
proof is itself a moral question. We saw in the first part of tins 
paper that an evaluative proof is only part of the process by which 
an utterance of the form * I approve of x ’ may .be supported. 
Similarly, a moral proof — an argument attempting to show that 
a moral conclusion follows from a set of factual premises— is only 
a part of the total activity through which a moral claim is sup- 
ported by reasons. In order to have a proof I must have rules of 
inference. Therefore, by delivering a proof I have committed 
myself to certain general principles. But I must he prepared to 
show, should the occasion require it, that I had the needed com- 
petence for subscribing to them. Furthermore, there are un- 
orthodox cases which do not come under any pre-existing prin- 
ciples and where new principles are therefore needed. In order 
to he able to construct a proof, I might have to enunciate new 
principles And, when called upon, I must then demonstrate 
that I am well qualified to do so 

Let us now turn to the second type of theory concerning moral 
reasoning which has come to be widely held and discussed today, 
that represented by Stevenson and Hare. 

Stevenson realizes that the question of moral principles and 
standards cannot he settled once and for all on “ logical ” grounds. 
As he argues in his Ethics and Language, that question is itself a 
moral issue. Bis main point is that moral standards — or the 
" descriptive meaning ” of moral terms (that goes beyond refer- 
ence to a pro-attitude of the speaker) — are always specified by 
“ persuasive definitions ” (pp 207-8) For him, to say * “ This is 
(morally) good ” has the me aning of “ This has the qnahties or 
relations 2, Y, Z . . . ” ’ is to pass a normative moral judgment, 
in Stevenson’s terms, to give vent to a pro-attitnde or favour- 
able feeling In oui analysis of approval we made a somewhat 
similar point. We claimed that the standards or rules in terms 
of which endorsements of the form ‘ I approve of x ’ are justified 
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in “ normal ” cases are themselves laid down by such linguistic 
performances in “ test ” cases Approvals are -typically parts of 
self-corrective practices 

Nevertheless, our conclusions differ significantly from those of 
Stevenson. According to our analysis, approvals that constitute 
precedents and have the force of laying down new rules are them- 
selves open to rational argument. The test cases are not arbi- 
trary, unarguable ventings of attitudes and emotions. They too 
can be reasoned about, although in their case the argument does 
not rest on a clearly circumscribed set of rules or principles. Now 
there is, perhaps, a m-mimum approval through which the only 
endorsement given is such that any one of us possesses the 
required competence for giving it by virtue of the sheer fact that 
we are human bemgs endowed with the ability to have emotions 
and attitudes. There may be utterances of the form 1 1 approve 
of x ’ where all that is implied is that the speaker happens to have 
a pro-attitude or favourable feeling of some sort toward x. To 
defend such an endorsement would be just to pomt out that fact. 
But surely, moral judgments are not utterances of such impres- 
sionistic character and the reasons which we may be required to 
give for them go beyond showing that the speaker, a human being 
in full possession of his emotional capacity, happens to have a 
certain attitude or feeling. The mere existence of an attitude or 
feeling does not silence moral criticism. 

The same inadequacy is present in Hare. While for Stevenson 
the question of the descriptive meaning of moral terms, that is, the 
question of moral standards, is settled by arbitrary attitudes, for 
Hare it is settled by equally arbitrary decisions. Hare argues m 
The Language of Morals (p 111) that, for example, the assertion 
‘ This is a sweet strawberry ' can serve as a reason for the assertion 
* This is a good strawberry ’ only if we have the appropriate 
“ major premise ” — that is, the specification of sweetness as one 
of the standards of goodness m strawberries And what such 
standards or, as Hare calls them, “ principles of choosing ” are, is 
for him a matter settled ultimately by a decision, a “ decision of 
principle Nowhere does Hare explain how such decisions of 
principle may themselves be supported by arguments or reasons. 
In fact, it becomes plain that in his theory they cannot be sup- 
ported by reasons • decisions themselves create principles, that is, 
reasons Contrary to this view, we emphasized that although it 
is true that decisions, decisions to issue an endorsement, are 
capable of creatmg new principles, they can do so only if they are 
successful in the face of rational criticism — that is, if the speaker 
can demonstrate that he possesses the required competence and 
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atohty, that he is in the position to enunciate new principles. 
What constitutes competence in moral matters? A discusaon of 
this question would no doubt involve one in takn^ sides with 
reject to normative moral issues. It is here, I suggest, mdiscuss- 
She qualifications of the moral judge and legislator, as well 
asof the moral agent — of the moral pereon, if yonhke -rather than 
bv laving down moral principles, that moral philosophy Bhould 
Tnairft contact with normative ethics. Now these matters are not 
at all explicitly discussed by Hare, but there are passages m his 
book which suggest that he would have to say that what makes 
us into well qualified moral legislators is the sheer fact that we are 
Immati bangs. According to him the circumstance that we all 
have to decisions— that we all have to go on with the busi- 

ness of living — sums up our moral being. He says that moral 


principles UUbLL tuauawuioiuw — 

of men as men (p. 162). But such an answer is clearly inadequate. 
In connection with Stevenson, we pointed out that our human 
prerogative to have likes and dislikes does not silence moral 
/m'farasm- We may now add that our human predicament of 
Tinmnn- tn moire doraairvna fin pa Tint ffilpnr'P it. either. Once I have 


shown that I have subscribed to or enunciated a moral principle 
as a man, as a being who constantly and unavoidably finds him- 
self faced with the necessity of making decisions, it can still be 
asked of me, ‘ Yes, but was it right of you, were you in the posi- 
tion, to subscribe to or enunciate that principle? ’ 

It seems that what both Hare and Stevenson have really done 
is to view morality as a kind of all-embracing institution, as a 
popularized Kantian Kingdom of Ends perhaps, made up of men 
“ as men And therefore to them moral reasoning appeared to 
be basically similar to what we have described in the first part of 
this paper as the third type of argument by which utterances of 
tiie form * I approve of x ’ sometimes may be supported— the 
argument from authority or official status. When my moral 
judgments are challenged, then, in the end, all I can, and need, 
say is ‘ I am a human being, am I not? ’ — that is, invoke the 
authority and status which I possess as a member, of humanity 
through the sheer fact of being a creature endowed with senti- 
ments and confronted with the necessity of having to malty. 
decisions But such a view would be clearly fallacious. Invoca- 
tion of authority may be, as we saw, looked upon as a reason or 
argument only in the tenuous sense of showing that a certain 
egiaative act, enunciation of a principle, is formally valid and 
egramate, that it does come under the jurisdiction or office of the 
person in question ; it can show neither that that legislative act 
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was right or well advised nor that that person was the right one 
for that office. Furthermore, since in the type of institution that 
both Stevenson’s and Hare’s analyses of moral language malra us 
think of, the judge and the legislator can be any human being 
whatever, it would seem that when in doubt about what is the 
morally right thing to do or what moral principle to adopt, I can 
ask any man and get the final answer. But, of course, I do not 
ask just any man , nor do I need to think that the answer I get is 
final. I want to make sure that the person in question possesses 
enough wisdom, intelligence and experience and that in the given 
case his judgment is not a mere whim, prejudice or blunder. 

There is an element of truth in Stevenson’s and Hare’s views. 
We saw that there is no set of rules or standards which specifies 
what must be the course of argument in defence of an approval in 
a test case, that is, m a case where the force of the utterance c I 
approve of x ’ becomes * I hereby subsc rib e to or enunciate the 
principle P ’. The nature of such arguments, we found, was best 
described by saying that here the speaker must answer any specific 
challenges that are m fact brought forward There is no way to 
tell, no general formula for telling beforehand and for certain, what 
these challenges ought, or are going, to be. The burden of proof 
lies, as it were, with the challenger rather than with the speaker, 
in a minimum way we all, as human’bemgs, are qualified moral 
judges and legislators ; pnma facie, that is, unless we are chal- 
lenged, we are all free, have thejright^to prescribe to our fellow 
bemgs. To speak of the human prerogative to have emotions 
and attitudes and of the human predicament of having to make 
decisions is to point out the two aspects of this freedom. But we 
must not be carried away. Our ability and competence to enun- 
ciate norms is often challenged and many of these challenges are 
obvious and always in the air. As human beings we have a 
certain right to determine how others should act. In a minimum, 
and in a rather special, sense the justification of our moral judg- 
ments therefore consists simply in insisting on our feelings, 
attitudes and decisions But as a human being I have the right 
- merely to have my conscience heard ; in that capacity I can claim 
nothing more. With a moral judgment I enter my case : to this 
as a human being, I have the right. In the further task of defend- 
ing it, it is no longer sufficient merely to appeal to that right. 
I must, when challenged, go on and try to justify my judgment 
by a moral “ proof and if that foils, by showing that I was in 
the position, had the competence, to pass it. 

Michigan State University 



IV.— ON RELEVANCE 


By Gershon Weiler 

If I make a point, while engaged in an argument with, you, it is a 
legitimate counter-move for you to say ‘ we are not interested in 
that ’ implying * withm the framework of our present discussion 
the point made by you is irrelevant It is possible to interpret 
this reply in the following way . There are separate frameworks 
of discussion and the appropriate notion of relevance in each, i.e. 
what arguments are permissible, legitimate, to the point etc. is 
determined by the given framework of the discussion. I want 
to examine whether this is the correct account of the matter. 

The view under consideration derives its plausibility from a 
great many ordinary cases in which either the relevance or the 
irrelevance of a certain point is immediately obvious In the 
moral evaluation of an action the intentions of the agent are 
obviously relevant while the dothes he was wearing, when per- 
forming the action, are normally not In discussing the general 
trends of the market in consumer goods next year it is obviously 
relevant what the income of the average person is, while it is 
irrelevant whether he likes his coffee very hot or slightly cold. 
In these cases we feel confident that we know what we are 
talking about and this entails our knowledge of tike appropriate 
criteria of relevance. Here we do not have genuine disagree- 
ments about the criteria of relevance, though we may have doubts 
on occasions If we doubt whether a certain consideration is 
relevant or not, we fed it sufficient to fix our eyes on the concept 
or concepts underlying our framework of discussion ; and the 
correct answer then immediately suggests itself 

It is quite different when there is a genuine disagreement about 
the criteria of rdevance fitting the case on hand. These genu- 
indy doubtful cases are also fairly common. In assessing 
morally that Mr. X did not return a sum of money he borrowed 
from Mr. Y on the day he promised he would, there is likely 
to be a genuine disagreement about whether Mr. X’s present 
financial situation and other co mmit ments, e.g. to his family are 
rdevant to the evaluation of his not keeping a promise. There 
might be a genuine disagreement about whether in placing 
candidates in an order of merit for a term’s work, punctuality, 
reliability or steadiness should be taken into account or not. 
The disagreement is about the relevance of these characteristics 
to the case on hand. 

Then there is a type of case which is again different. There are 
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people wlio claim that the constellation of the stars at the moment 
of my birth is relevant to the question of what course my life 
is going to take, while others claim that this factor is totally 
irrelevant This sort of case is frequently taken as the standard 
case in discussions about relevance and consideration of examples 
of this sort suggests a tie-up between the notion of relevance and 
that of causality I shall return to this type of case towards the 
end of the paper. 

How are we to account for our examples* Those cases m which 
there is no genuine disagreement about the criteria of relevance 
belonging to the discussion seem to suggest that within each 
framework of discussion there are certain fixed criteria of 
relevance. One may even be tempted to regard other, more 
doubtful cases where relevance is debated, as parasitic ones. I 
would lilte to suggest that the truth is just the opposite. 

Take agam the simple and clear-out cases. We will find that 
there is a difference between frameworks of discussion in which 


all questions about relevance are settled while others are open 
to discussion Now in the first set of cases, i.e. where all ques- 
tions concerning relevance are settled, the very notion of relevance 
is redundant In a case where I teach you a certain subject S 
(and S is such that all questions of relevance are settled concern- 
ing it) then my telling you that m S factors x, y and z are relevant 
is my teaching you S Learning the appropriate criteria of 
relevance here is, at least part of, learning S Our imagined subject 
S, ex hypothesi, is one with clearly fixed rules and consequently 
with clearly fixed boundaries Such are arithmetic or the legitimate 
moves of chess The notion of relevance is redundant here because 
all I could want to say by using the notion of relevance I could 
say equally well, or much better, by using the notion of ‘ rule ’. 
Strictly speaking, no question concerning relevance can arise 
m such context. We are forced, then, to conclude that the home 
of the notion of relevance is in those oases where a genuine 
argument about relevance is possible. There is a logical tie-up 
between ‘ relevance ’ and ‘ argument about relevance ’. Without 
the experience of the latter we would not have the former. The 
reason for this is that whenever we say that a is relevant to 6, 
then b is a question or a problem No consideration can be 
relevant to a fact, m so far as it is no more than a fact But once 
some question arises concerning the truth of a factual statement 
we might be obliged to pass judgements about the relevance of 
certain considerations. It is part of the argument of this paper 
that the tie-up between relevance and some question is logically 
necessary. The argument will be complete once I have shown 
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what is the relation between the notion of relevance, the question 
involved and a discussional framework. 

It should be noticed that just as the notion of relevance is re- 
dundant in cases where all possible questions concerning it are 
definitely settled, similarly in cases where no criterion of relevance 
has been settled, t.e at the outset of the discussion there is no 
agreement about any single criterion of relevance, there too no 
question conc erning the relevance of a certain consideration can 
arise In these cases we simply do not know what we are talking 
about, or else we are not talking about anything in particular , we 
are certainly not having a discussion The interesting cases will 
be, consequently, those in which some criteria of relevance have 
been settled while others are under dispute In the examples I 
gave above, what is to be decided is the relevance of Mr. X’s 
circumstances to his failing to keep his promise and certain traits 
of character in the case of the candidate who is being assessed. In 
both these cases we have a great variety of considerations which we 
take as relevant without further discussion We do not ask whether 
his giving a promise is relevant to the question of the forgiveabil- 
lty of his not keeping it nor whether academic achievements are 
relevant to the placing of a candidate These last mentioned 
considerations are regarded as obviously relevant. 

Take another, more fanciful, example We generally regard 
as irrelevant m assessing the moral worth of some behaviour what 
clothes the agent was wearing when doing what he did. .Suppose 
now, that someone points out that the group the agent in question 
belongs to observes the prohibition contained m the Old Testa- 
ment according to which no person should wear simultaneously 
garments made of wool and cotton The reason for this pro- 
hibition seems to have been that farmers were supposed to be 
distinguishable from shepherds, and someone who paraded both 
lands of garments was thought likely to be a false, unreliable and 
socially unsettled person Should we not say. in talking about a 
cotton-wearing character's action, that his clothes were relevant ? 

* He was acting according to the sacred custom of farming folk.’ 
Or c He is only a farmer and consequently could not have known 
better.’ 

These latter examples all point in the same direction. If our 
framework of discussion is partly defined, i e. it is obvious which 
considerations will count as relevant within its boundaries and 
partly undefined, i.e., there is room for argument about the 
relevance of certain other considerations, then a discussion about 
relevance is necessarily a discussion about the proper boundaries 
of the discussion itself. An argument about relevance affects the 
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whole framework of discussion. The fact that we begin, by- 
taking for granted some criteria of relevance should not mislead 
ns into thinking that they are not debatable. On the contrary, 
the very fact that debate is possible shows that all criteria of 
relevance can be objected to in their turn. In our exa mples the 
disagreement about Mr. X’s negligence is not only a disagreement 
about the relevance of a certain fact (his circumstances) to the 
moral evaluation of his deed, but it is also an argument about the 
nature of moral evaluation itself. In the case of the candidate 
whose placing is under discussion, the argument in favour of put- 
ting Turn higher or lower on the list could be put in terms of the 
aims of higher education. The opposing parties hold different 
views on this subject (say, professionalism versus the ideal of the 
all-round boy) and their disagreement about relevance is in fact a 
disagreement about the subject, what is education? The differ- 
ence between these and the first discussed clear-cut cases can be 
brought out also by saying that here we c anno t refer to rules as, in 
a sense, it is just the rules which are disagreed upon : we make 
them up as we go along. 

We might say, then, that all arguments about relevance are 
arguments about our frameworks of discussion. The cases in 
which it seemed that there is an argument about relevance within 
a framework of discussion were found to be not genuine. Yet, I 
have to account anew for the plausibility of the view that these 
arguments are possible. Or to put it differently : If it is obvious 
that the notion of relevance is redundant in the cases where the 
criteria of relevance are in fact contained in the concept of the 
subject-matter, how does it come about that we are inclined 
to think of arguments about relevance as arguments within 
the framework of a discussion* How does it come about that 
analysis is needed to show that in fact arguments about relevance 
are arguments about a framework of discussion* In short ■ Are 
arguments about relevance within the framework of a discussion 
possible at all* 

Our previous discussion suggests the answer. No, arguments 
about relevance within a framework of discussion are not possible 
because (1) in cases where the subject is clearly defined the notion 
of relevance is redundant, and (2) in cases where the subject is 
not clearly defined any argument about relevance amounts to an 
argument about the subject itself. Why do we then incline to 
believe otherwise* 

The answer to this question is to be found in the nature of lan- 
guage. The terms we use to refer to our conventional frameworks 
of discussion, e g. morality, politics, education, love, achievement. 
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etc are notoriously imprecise. Subjects like arithmetic and the 
le gitima te moves of cbess are exceptions. The terms which we gen- 
erally use to refer to our frameworks of discussion are different not 
only in so far that they have open boundaries or more exactly : the 
boundaries of the concept used to refer to the subject of the 
discussion can be opened, on principle, anywhere, but also in 
the respect that within that vaguely defined area there are many 
sub-areas which can engage our attention on occasion. As we 
cannot help using descriptive terms to refer to our frameworks of 
discussion, there is always room for attempts to clarify the 
boundaries of these, either from the outside or from the inside 
when we want to get dear about a sub-area of our subject. 
In the last mentioned case we are easily misled by the fact that 
the most general term we use to refer to our subject covers the 
whole area of our disagreement, and consequently we come to 
believe that our argument about relevance is within a certain 
framework of discussion. 3h a sense this is true But the more 
important aspect of the truth of the matter is that the very same 
argument is about a part of what is generally regarded as one 
framework of discussion. In the case of Mr. X, say, it might 
seem that the whole argument is within the boundaries of ethics. 
To some extent this seems correct, only too much attention to 
this aspect of the matter might make us forget that it is mainly 
about promises, and yet whatever conclusion we come to will 
effect the notion of ethics itself. 

Our areas of discussion, for which we have conventional 
referring terms, are in turn divided into sub-areas with equally 
ill-defined boundaries, and consequently the criteria of relevance 
differ m complexity Suppose I want to buy a puppy. Someone 
says to me that I should not buy a shy one. I may ask here, 
how is the shyness of the puppy on this occasion when I, a 
stranger, approach it for the first time, relevant at all He will 
then point out to me that healthy puppies are friendly and shy 
ones become nervous dogs when they grow up. What is pointed 
out here is a causal relation and m a case like this we have, on the 
face of it, something like an exception to the thesis I have pnt 
forward. It would he unnatural to say that the realization of a 
new factor (shyness) changed the boundaries of our framework 
of discussion (purchase of a puppy). The reason for this is that 
the consideration, the relevance of which was pointed out to me, 
was already entailed by a more general consideration to which I 
adhered all along, i.e. to buy a puppy which will grow to be a 
healthy dog. This last-mentioned consideration indeed was one 
of the things which determined the framework of our discussion 
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at tlie outset Tlie case is similar- to that of astrology which I 
mentioned earlier Generally we believe that the future of a man 
cannot be predicted except in the most general terms, when these 
predictions are based on past experience. They certainly do not 
include predictions of definite events, accidents and catastrophes. 
Those who claim that the constellation of the stars at the time of 
my birth is causally connected with my fate in the future, do m 
fact suggest that we base our predictions on the study of constel- 
lations instead of on intelligence-tests or whatever other modest 
means we might have for collecting data for our inductive 
generalizations. By debating whether to admit constellation- 
charts as relevant or not, we are debating the boundaries of the 
discourse concerned with the predictability of the future. Astro- 
logy is a rather exceptionally clear case it shows how a whole 
way of discussion depends on the acceptance of a single considera- 
tion as relevant 

Our frameworks of discussion are mostly referred to by 
imprecise descriptive terms and this fact necessitates now and 
then the clarification of the concepts involved This clarifying 
enterprise can be seen to be performed once from within and 
another time from without That the arguments used in these 
clarifications appear in different lights at different times is due only 
to our linguistic conventions which leave the boundaries of our 
frameworks of discussion open to further attempts at precision 
and simultaneously create the illusion that these frameworks of 
discussion ‘ are there ’ given 

There remains only to remove some possible misunderstandings 
concerning the notion of ‘ framework ’ itself and to clarify the 
relation of the question, which we found to be mvolved m all 
discussions of relevance, to the framework in which it occurs I 
am aware that ‘ framework ’ may have been an unfortunate 
choice of word inasmuch as it might suggest more precision than 
I intended the word to have. ‘ Framework of discussion ’ is not 
meant to be more than the most general answer to the question 
* what are we discussing v I have pointed out that the answers 
to this question will be extremely varied m precision and it was 
just this variety m the degree of precision which generated the 
problem which I have tned to solve m this paper But the mam 
point is that as long as there is an answer to the question there is a 
discussion in connection with which considerations of relevance 
might be m place. 

Of course, not all talk is discussing There is what Malinowski 
called phatic communion or what is generally called small-talk 
In such context questions are asked and answers are given, yet it 
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would be wrong to think that there is a ‘framework ’ present in 
the sense in which the term has been used in this paper. The 
questions there are free-floating and they do not belong to any 
special framework, though they may come to belong to any 
spec lfie framework of discussion by being asked m the right con- 
text. As long as questions remain free-floating they do not 
occasion any consideration of relevance ‘Did you feel very 
dizzy*’ — is a question with quite different, consequences when 
asked in a court of law or during a casual conversation after 
dinner. Different tokens of the same question-type, when they 
occur either as free-floating ones or m frameworks of discussions 
which are very far removed from each other, should be regarded 
as different questions. That they are different questions could 
be shown ty pointing out e.ther tLat the appropriate criteria of 
relevance are different or that the framework of discussion is 
different It has been the argument of this paper that it is 
impossible to pomt out either of these things without involving 
the other • they are logically tied together. 

The original account I have set out to refute amounts to the 
belief that all possible frameworks of discussion, and all points of 
view, are given to us a pnon, the former determining the latter. 
What that account fails to do is to provide an explanation for a 
change in our pomt of view. In fact this is one of the most 
important factors m our intellectual progress Through dis- 
cussing criteria of relevance we change not only the frameworks 
of our discussions, hut also we introduce, on occasions, completely 
new frameworks of discussion This new framework of discussion 
then acquires a name, which might exhibit the same lack of 
precision discussed above with the necessary consequences that 
it will invite further changes m our conventional frameworks of 
discussion I have tried to show what is the linguistic back- 
ground against which these changes occur. 

Avstrahan National Vmiersity 



V.— MEANING AND RULES OF USE 

By Robert Browk 

“ Don’t ask for tie meaning ; ask for tie use ” is not always 
poor advice. "Whether it is or not depends upon the problem to 
which it is offered as a solution. If someone says of a word or 
phrase, “ We have a use for it in our natural language ” or simply, 
“ The expression has a use ”, his terminology is not as irresistible 
as he may think it is ; nevertheless, it may help him to avoid the 
less elegant errors, e g. the identification of the meaning of a 
word with the things to which the word can refer or to which it 
can apply. Having profited from the advice to this extent, its 
recipient may be encouraged to believe, without qualification, 
that " the meaning of a word is its use in the language ”. 1 From 
this point on there is a route paved with fa milia r arguments. 

No. 1. You cannot really intend to say what I take you to be 
saying. To claim that an expression has a use is to claim in 
addition to other claims that it can be purposefully employed. 
But I may have an odds-bodds collection of noises which I use 
indifferently to frighten away cats and sparrows, to pronounce 
over witches’ brews when I tell stories to my children, and to 
inteT] ect when I trip on the rug. They differ from the" Ouch! ” 
of pain and the “ Oh, oh ” of surprise in that I seldom make the 
same noises twice or in the same order. They serve my purpose 
even when it is only to baffle people. If doing these things 
with noises is using them, surely my purposeful utterance of 
these noises does not give them meaning in our language ? 
No. 2. In order to distinguish among different lands of use, 
and so answer your question, we say that “ Any sound or mark 
can acquire meaning provided that rules are given, whether 
explicitly in definitions or implicitly by usage, determining 
its correct employment ” 2 Thus to ask for the meaning of a 
word is simply to ask for the rules which regulate the use of 
that word. 

No. 3. Similarly, we can say that expressions of which words 
are the elements, i.e. sentences, will be meaningful when the 
rules for the correct combination of the admissible elements 
have been followed.® In any particular instance these rules 
or their absence will allow us to decide whether the expression 
is meaningful or not. 

1 Wittgenstein. Philosophical Investigations, i. 43. 
s J.L Evans," On Meaning and Verification ”, Mrxn, January 1953, p. 9. 
* Evans, op. c if. pp. 15-16. 
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The .view that the meaning of a word is given by rules for its 
use has been widely supported. The view that sentences have 
meaning whenever the appropriate rules of combination are 
observed has been less generally maintained. Yet, curiously 
enough, it is almost always emphasised that a word rarely occurs 
by itself. "Whether heard, read, written, or spoken, words are 
usually found in groups. “Words do not occur in isolation 
except in certain special oases, e.g. swear-words and in dictionaries, 
and it is significant that a good dictionary, in giving the meaning 
or meanings of a word, gives examples of how the word is com- 
bined with other words in sentences.” Thus “ it is only in the 
context of a sentence that a word is meaningful ”. 1 2 On some 
interpretations, at least, the rules for the use of a word have also 
to be rules for the combination of that word with other words. 
If this is so, then the conclusion that rules of use should permit 
us to determine whether a sentence has meaning becomes difficult 
to avoid 

How our chief question is : “Do linguistic rules always permit 
us to distinguish between sentences that have meaning and 
sentences that have not ? ” In answering this question it is also 
necessary to weigh the qualifications of certain applicants for 
the role of linguistic rule. The simplest procedure, then, is to 
consider, in turn, the credentials of three candidates which come 
to us warmly recommended. They are : grammatical rules, 
presuppositions, and definitions. They will be taken up in that 
order. First, however, an extended qualification of the Meaning- 
Use thesis as it applies to one class of natural languages will be 
offered Then, after grammatical rules, presuppositions, and 
definitions have been discussed in connection with the main 
question of this paper, we shall have an epilogue in the form of a 
comment on the dictum . “ the meaning of a word is its use in the 
language.” 


1 Qualifying the Meaning-Use Thesis 

In a vast number of languages, especially the American Indian 
languages, the distinctions among word, phrase and sentence are 
exceedingly difficult to draw. In the polysynthetic languages, 
such as those of the Eskimo, Algonkin, and Athabascans, it is 
misleading to speak of woids in the sense familiar to speakers of 
the Indo-European languages or of Chinese. The “ minimum 
free utterance " 8 — one that can occur independently — is almost 

1 Evans, op cit p. 8. 

2 Of. C. C Fries, The Structure of English, 1952, chap 2. 
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always a phrase or a sentence, depending upon the language. 
For this reason the question of what, in these languages, is to 
be counted as a word (in the European sense) is a highly debatable 
one among linguists. Examples that will illustrate the pomt 
can be arranged in an order of increasing complexity. Thus even 
in the Melanesian languages, which are not polysynthetic to any 
extent, there aretheforms • “ tamagu 15 (my father) , “ tamamu ” 
(thy father) , “ tamana ” (his father). But the form “ tn.mii. ” 
cannot occur alone, and so there is no way of merely saying 
“ father ”. In the Turkish form which can be crudely represented 
by “ Komshulorimizmlolerdedirler ” only the form “ itnmahn ” 
(neighbour) can occur alone. The entire form is given only as a 
response to a question, and means “ They are m those of our 
neighbours” (where “neighbours’ gardens” is understood). 
In these cases it is not possible to define “ word ” by obtaining 
the repetition of part of the utterance m the way m which we can 
ask “ Did you say ‘ his ’ or ‘ her ’ 2 ” The complete utterance 
must be repeated. This is even more generally true, of course, 
when languages like Eskimo are being referred to , for m drawing 
a distinction between words, phrases, and sentencesthe New World 
languages are at the opposite end of the range from Chinese and 
English This can be illustrated by examples drawn from West 
Greenlandic. In this language an utterance consists of a stem, 
usually the first syllable or the first two syllables, to which affixes 
and endings can be added indefinitely. A stem such as “ nuna ” 
(land) or “ uvdloq ” (day) is seldom used independently , each 
utterance is a complete one. Thus “ nerdlerpai ” means " He 
fed them ”, but the expression “ nerdlerpai ” cannot be separated 
into parts called “ words The same is true of more complex 
expressions “ anbsa ut iss’ar siwu arpu ya ” means “ I am 
desirous of obtaining something suitable for a fishing tackle ”. 
Linguistic analysis shows that the element “ ut ” gives the sense 
“ instrument ”, “ anhsa ut ” that of “ fishing mstrument ”, 
“ siwa ya ” of “ obtaining my ”, and so forth. These are not 
words m the European sense, however. They have no meaning 
for the native speaker unless they occur within certain other 
expressions. A speaker of West Greenlandic cannot sensibly 
answer the question “ What does ‘ ut ’ mean ? ” It does not 
mean anything except to the linguist, any more than “ lble ” 
(as m “ irresistible ”) means anything to the ordinary speaker of 
PingliBh. A West Greenlandic-Enghsh dictionary has to list 
such elements as “ ut ” as independent items in the same way 
that “ instrument ” is listed m an English dictionary. This is 
a linguist s’ device, however. The manner m which “ ut ” and 
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“ instrument ” function m the two languages is quite different 
“ ut ” is more like the English suffix, eg" ary ” (m “ honorary ” 
the suffix means “ pertammg to ” , hut m “ dictionary *’ it 
indicates location) This can be emphasised by considering the 
case of the Australian language, Nunggubuju. 

In “ Nunggubuju words generally present some such complex 
shape as, e g nganugalnoanagangmadgi ‘ if I touch his clothes 5 
formed on the base -wanaga- ‘ touch, lay hold of, grasp \ Such 
a complex is here defined as a word because it can be used in 
isolation, whereas neither -wanaga-, -madgi or any other part of 
the complex can be used. Even -gait - * clothes ’ is hardly a 
“ word ” m the given sense, because while its literal equivalent 
* clothes * may be isolated m English, -gait - normally needs at 
least one prefix to make it isolable. Even when lexical equival- 
ents are given, as * man ’ = nawafgangun, the English element 
is an isolable word, and so is the Nunggubuju , but the Nung- 
gubuju word consists of three parts . na-walja-njung the base is 
-walga- ‘ human ’, of the other two elements na- and njung both 
serve to define this * human ’ as a smgle male specimen .” 1 

Similarly, although the element “tama” has the meaning 
“ father ” when certain suffixes are given with it, “ tama ” is not 
a Melanesian word any more than “lasciv” m “lascivious” 
is an English word To take the syllable “ de ” from the Turkish 
sentence quoted and say that in its context it has the meaning of 
“ in ” is not to say that ” de ” occurs with this meanmg in a 
Turkish-Enghsh dictionaiy. The difficulties ansmg from the 
attempt to distinguish among words, phrases, and sentences m 
the polysynthetic languages result in a situation in which the 
pomt of these distinctions simply disappears Linguists can, if 
theywish, call the utterance-units either" woids ”or“ sentences.” 
But m either case the unit will be different from those found, for 
example, in the Indo-European languages Thus instead of 
saying that the Greenlanders have no words we can say that they 
have no sentences “ Of course the Greenlanders employ a 
sequence of words m their talk, but these sequences can only 
improperly be called sentences Apart from some few instances 
it may be said that the Greenlandic word contains m itself all the 
elements necessary to convey a complicated meaning, thus both 
noun and verb, both subject and object, where such are necessary. 

E g muv-dluarquvavtigit, we bid yon farewell 

gajaqartmiarpaia, I am thinking of procuring a kayak 
for him.” 


1 Quoted from a manuscript of Dr. A Capcll, UnivcR.it j of Sjdiiej 
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“ Hence the Greenlandic word is the chief object to consider 
if we would understand the Greenlandic language. It is the word 
with which the grammar principally deals. And the word must 
not be regarded as a finished unit ready to be placed in and again 
fetched out of a dictionary. The Greenlandic word is living, is 
constantly coming into existence, so to speak, constantly m 
course of construction. Starting from a fixed point of departure, 
the stem, it is amplified more and more by additions of various 
kinds, as the meaning may require, until everything has been said 
that can and should be said by it . . ..” Agam * “ When several 
words are joined together to form a context corresponding to 
what we call a sentence, the words are not as is our language 
welded together to form one unit, but must rather be said to be 
co-ordinate, each single word — except the relative forms — 
having its own independent and quite complete (finished) meaning 
so that it can be understood by itself. Therefore the joining 
together of several words m reality only means a completement, 
an amplification, an explanation of the Bingle word ” 1 * * * In this 
passage what the author calls a “ word ” we should be inclined 
to call a “ sentence ”, and when he speaks of joining together 
several words we -should speak of joining mdependent clauses 
to form a complex sentence. But this merely emphasises our 
point, of course 

It is a mistake, then, to say what Mr Michael Dummett has 
said: that Mr. Strawson has given us a fantasy in suggesting that 
there could be a langage whose sentences were not divisible into 
words. Mr. Dummett’s argument runs like this : “ try to 
envisage someone expressing in that language the thought that 
no one knows whether there is an odd perfect number or explain- 
ing to a child that the world is round. The idea seems plausible 
at first sight only because we think of extreme cases of what 
Frege called * incomplete sentences 5 (sentences whose truth value 
varies with the occasion of their utterance). . . . Sometimes, too, 
it is argued that the sentence is primary on the ground that we can 
learn the meaning of a word only by learning the meamng of the 
sentences in which it occurs. But though it is certainly true 
of some words that we can learn their sense only by learning the 
use of representative sentences containing them, conversely 
there are some sentences — e g. ‘ I expect Jones will resign within 
the next month ’ — whose sense we could not be taught directly, 

1 Both quotations are from Schults-Lorentzen, A Grammar of the West 

Gt eenland Language, Copenhagen, 1 945, pp 13-14,andpp 95-90 respectively 

For the other examples and for help on linguistic points I am indebted to 

Dr Stefan Wurm, Australian National University. 
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which we understand, only by already knowing the meanings 
of the constituent words. Any attempt to express clearly the 
idea that the sentence is the nnit of meaning, or even the idea that 
the meaning of sentences is primary, that of words derivative, 
ends in implicitly denying the obvious fact — whichis of the essence 
of language — -that we can understand new sentences which we 
have never heard before .” 1 

Clearly, the confusions in this argument could be removed only 
by prolonged treatment. They rest, however, on several mis- 
taken assumptions. One is that all languages have words and 
sentences which are sharply distinguishable. Another is that 
“ the unit of meaning ’’ must be either a word or a sentence. A 
third is that the phrase “ unit of meaning ” is unambiguous . 
Is ** ary ” in English a unit of meaning ? Or is “ functionary ” ? 
What is the unit in a polysynthetic language ? Finally, the 
problems of explaining to an Eskimo child that the world is 
round, or to an Eskimo adult that “ no one knows whether there 
is an odd perfect number ” are the obvious ones, and have nothing 
to do with laying to find a stock Eskimo expression for either 
of these views. In a polysynthetic language it is much easier than 
m any other kind (such as anisolatmg one) to form new expressions. 
But if there is no way of expressmg the notion of world as distinct 
from Greenland, and no way of expressmg the notion of round 
as distinct from something round, as an ice ball — for there are no 
adjectives in Eskimo — then to say “ Greenland is round (like 
an ice ball) ” will not quite do. 

In those languages which do not distinguish words from 
sentences there is no unit that has all the relevant features of a 
word in, e.g. an Indo-European language. Hence, we cannot 
apply to the polysynthetic languages the formula “ the meaning 
of a won? is its use in the language ” while at the same lame main- 
taining that the meaning and use of a sentence are not identical, 
and that while there are rules of use for words there are none for 
sentences. We shall be forced to admit that sentences can be 
used in exactly the same sense that words can be used, for 
sentences and words will be identical. Again, we cannot say 
of the polysynthetic languages that certain of then expressions, 
e.g. sentences, are formed by the correct combinations of admiss- 
ible words (where words and sentences are distinguishable in 
kind) Of course linguists classify and describe the elements 
of utterances for their own purposes, but these are not those of 
the ordinary speaker. It may be that supporters of the view that 
there are rides of use will wish to substitute some other expression 
1 “ Nominalism ”, Philosophical Remew, October, 1956, p 492. 
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for “ word ” m their claims and thus try to make them applicable 
to any language. But until this is done the cla ims can only be 
taken as applying to languages m which the distinctions among 
word, phrase, and sentence are present. This is an important 
qualification, for it is not dear whether it will be said that the 
temptations against which the identification of me aning and use 
is designed to protect us also present themselves m polysynthetic 
languages. If “ ious ” (as m “ serious ”) is not to be found m an 
English dictionary do we wish to argue that the me aning of a 
suffix is its use m the language ? Or do we wish to claim that 
only words, phrases, and sentences have meaning * Unless we 
make the latter claim we shall have to admit formB like “ es ” 
(plural), “ ’s ” (possessive), “ mg ” (suffix) also possess meaning. 
But since these elements have neither sense nor reference by 
themselves, and cannot occur alone, it will be a question whether 
we are to say (1) that their meaning and use are identical and 
that m this respect they resemble words but not sentences, or (2) 
that they have uses but no meanmg m the sense m which any word 
has meanmg However this situation is described, there will be 
an absence of certain temptations m those polysynthetic langu- 
ages whose utterances must be translated into English by means 
of sentences One familiar absentee is the view that the meanmg 
of an expression is what is named by it , another is the assimila- 
tion of definite descriptions to proper names , a third is the 
assimilation of sentences to such names There are others, of 
course. If these temptations are missing the work which the 
Use and Meaning thesis performs is considerably lightened. In 
restating it, supporters will have to show that the thesis earns its 
keep in all languages. 

2 . Grammatical Rules 

Few people, perhaps, will wish to maintain that m the lands 
of natural languages which clearly distinguish words from phrases 
and sentences, a sentence cannot be a rule of use (or a rule of 
combination) unless it is also a rule of grammar. Many people, 
though, may wish to mamtam that some grammatical rules are 
rules of use. The most obvious problem is that of deciding which 
sorts of grammatical rules these can be. Suppose it is said that 
“ T, earning the language mvolves learning what grammatical 
type of sentence we must or may employ for what purpose, e g. 
what type of sentence for asking a question, what type to make 
a request or give an order ”. 1 We may interpret this as referring 

1 K. Baier, “ The Ordinary Use of Words ”, Proceedings of the Aristotelian 
Society, In (1951-52), 55, 
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to one class of rales of use (or rules of combination), i.e rules of 
sentence types. Then it seems that a place must be found for 
rules governing the intonation curve of a sentence For even 
if we confine ourselves to English there are oases in which the only 
difference between a question and an exclamation is that indicated 
by a difference in pitch. Thus we have “ Will she be pleased I ” 
and " Will she be pleased * ” Now is the sentence “ For an ex- 
clamation extend the high pitch over several syllables before the 
final drop M1 a rule of combination ? (Presumably it is not a rule 
of use.) Assume that it is a combination rule. Then it is clearly 
not one of the sort which by itself will allow us to determine 
whether a sentence has meaning If some other intonation curve 
is present the meaning of the sentence may become ambiguous, 
or the utterance may be out of place, but the sentence will not 
be meaningless. This conclusion is given additional support 
if it is correct to say, as many people have said, that “ a sentence 
is meaningful if there are rules possible or m existence such that 


something , 2 It is difficult, furthermore, to see how violation 
of the rule of intonation can combine with the violation of other 
rules to render the sentence meaningless. As a member of such 
a conjunction the sentence describing our prospective violation 
could contribute nothing useful. This will become apparent as 
we consider what else has been claimed for linguistic rules 
Ut course if learning how to employ types of sentences does not 
include learning the appropriate patterns of intonation, obviously 
not all the relevant rules are being learned In any case, the 
fcmd of grammatical rules for which we are looking, those whose 
^esence determines the meaning or laok of meaning of a sentence, 
wiu nave to be sought elsewhere. 

anBes m the case of words. In 
Mandann Chinese there is the form “ ma - which can mean 

b0I5e> “grasshopper, depending upon which of 
Si te ™ &Ven . 18 ^.sentence “ Use ‘ ma ’ (with a falling 
W grasshopper a rale of use t Apparently itis 

B °T^ r T* f0r a ^ “SteSng £ 

defmitions^andmot^pn / 185 glV6n ' ® iea some 113168 °fuse are 
c wS“ not rules of grammar, unless definitions axe to be 
Jassified as one land of grammatical rale. It makes no difference 

si^pler^nrlST ? 6 ^^?^ 8 ^^ 011 18 ado P ted > tat it is 
gra definitions separately from rules of 
’ d 13118 18 t3ie c °nrse which will be followed here 


1 Enas, op. at p 163 


* Evans, op ctt. pp. 14-16. 
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Many expressions are less errors of grammar than sins against 
idiom : “ nneonscxous to ”, “ oblivious to ”, “ disagree from ” 
are well-known examples of the “ misuse of prepositions ”. To 
say “ Theothermanisthe one who disagreedfrom my conclusion” 
or “ The Congress could occupy itself with no more important 
question than with this ” x is in the first example to use the wrong 
preposition and in the second example to use a superfluous one. 
Neither mistake seriously disturbs the sense. And we can under- 
stand that “ Pamela iB making (instead of taking) a walk ” and 
“ Pamela is taking (instead of making) it hard ” 2 are ambiguous 
rather than meaningless. Much the same is true of at least some 
mistakes in syntax : “ Roughly speaking, all men are liars ” ; 
“ The lovers sought a shelter, and, mutually charmed with each 
other, time flew for a while on downy pinions ” , “ Being pushed 
unceremoniously to one side — which was precisely what I wished 
— he usurped my place All of these, says Fowler , 3 illustrate 

the use of participles that are either unattached or wrongly 
attached. Such blunders create a difference in sense. It is the 
lovers who are charmed and not time ; it was I who was pushed 
and not my usurper. If there are rules applying to the use of 
idioms and participles the rules may prevent obscurity. It is 
obvious, however, that their violation in itself does not produce 
meaningless sentences. " All men who speak roughly are liars ” 
may be false but it is not senseless. It is probably not what the 
author of the original sentence wished to say, yet he managed to 
say something. 

Nevertheless, there are syntactical errors which produce more 
than obscurity : they produce contradiction. “ My eyes are 
more and more averse to light than ever ” is an example. “ You 
can be more averse than ever, or more and more averse, but not 
more and more averse than ever. Ever can only mean the single 
point of time in the past, whichever it was, at which you were 
most averse. But to be more and more averse is to be more 
averse at each stage than at each previous stage .” 4 It may be 
objected, of oourse, that in fact no rule of grammar has been 
violated, that the criticism offered deals only with the sense of the 
words, so that if definitions are to be treated as distinct from 
grammatical rules, then so should all questions of meaning 
This classification is likely to be resisted. For a grammarian can 
claim that the contradiction arises from the combining of a sliding 
scale (“more and more averse”) with a fixed standard of 

4 Fowler, The King's English, p 174. 

2 Of. Baler, op. cit. p. 55. 3 Op. mi pp. 119-123 

4 Both, the example and the comment are from Fowler, op. at. p. 81. 
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comparison represented by tbe than-olause 1 We cannot employ 
both at once without self-contradiction, since we c ann ot be more 
and more averse to light than at the single point of tune at which 
we were most averse. If we say there is only one such point 
we cannot also say that there is more than one such point. If 
rules of this kind are to be excluded from the province of grammar 
because they deal with questions of meaning, much else will have 
to be excluded. What remains will be of considerably less help 
in distinguishing between sense and nonsense. On any inter- 
pretation of the scope of grammar a large number of grammatical 
rules are justified only by the difference they make m the meaning 
of the expressions to which they apply, e.g. “ Not in the least 
undeterred ”, “ I am not sure that he might as well not have 
gone ”, “ I have now seen him, and though not for long, he is a 
man who speaks with Bismarckian frankness ”. In this last 
example the though-clause, being part of the second co-ordinate, 
takes its subject and verb from that ; hence the result suggested 
is that the man’s frankness will not last for long. 2 This confusion 
of subordinate with co-ordinate clauses leads to a sense not 
intended by their author. 

Some ungrammatical expressions, then, are ambiguous or 
vague. Some are self-contradictoiy, eg. “He is our mutual 
friend ”. Others, like “ Those sorb of folks ain’t nothing good ” 
have an ldiomatio sense But some offenders against grammar 
offend against sense as well without being Belf-contradictoiy. 
Thus we have . “ It waB pleasure that I slapped him with ” 
However, there are also curious constructions of a type familiar 
to everyone “ My hair brush seems unprincipled ”, “ Hatred 
runs m octagonals ” and “ The Army is the regiment ” are ex- 
amples which are not open to the objection that they are self- 
contradictory because of bad grammar. And, whatever is the 
difficulty with them it cannot be claimed that they are set apart 
from ordinary sentences by their violation of grammatical rules. 
If at least some of them are meaningless then grammatical 
correctness, apparently, is not a sufficient condition fox an 
expression to have meaning. Rules of grammar provide no 
catena which always allow us to distinguish between sense and 
nonsense. Mr. Michael Shorter has made this quite clear 
. one will only know how many parts of speech to distinguish 
ff one has already decided which forms of wordB to rule out 
Furthermore, even if one did arrive at one’s parts of speech 
independently of considerations of meaning, one would still have 

T-Ibid. 

2 Taken from Fowler, op at p 327 
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to know what statements are meaningful m order to know what 
rules to lay down m termB of these parts of speech It is not 
grammatical rules that are fundamental but the- meaningfulness 
or otherwise of forms of words. It is not necessary first to know 
what the rules are before one can pronounce upon the meaningful- 
ness of a given form of words. Rather one has to know which 
forms of words are meaningless in order to decide if a given rule is 
a correct one or not.” 1 Henoe, a rule of grammar cannot be that 
kind of rule of use (or rule of combination) which always permits 
us to divide nonsensical sentences from those with meaning 

However, there is an objection to this conclusion It is that 
the examples produced of grammatical but meaningless sentences 
are not genuine , that for any grammatical sentence a situation 
can be found m which it will have meaning. Only ingenuity is 
required. Someone accustomed to the Sunday ordinances called 
“ Blue Laws ” may find the step to saying “ Virtue is blue ” quite 
an easy one And with the example of “ But me no buts ” to 
guide us, " Virtue is but ” should not prove difficult Even 
“ Fetch me a quickly ” 2 can find its place m a word game. The 
ready reply to this objection is, of course, that we have found 
meanings for the same forms of words but have changed the sense 
of the words The meaning of the word “ quickly ” differs in the 
two sentences “ Paula fetched me the bread quickly ” and 
“ Fetch me a quickly Our task was to retain the meaning 
that “ quickly ” has in the first sentence and this was not done 
“ But ” is neither identical with virtue nor is it an attribute of it 
as the form “ Virtue is but ” may seem to state The person who 
utters the remark “ Virtue is blue ” is not claiming that virtuous 
actions come in colours. These examples remind us, though, 
that we cannot simply argue that certain grammatical sentences 
have no meaning We must also indicate for each word which 
sense is to be preserved 

In addition, the phrase “ grammatical sentence ” is far from 
clear It may be taken as (1) referring only to the word-classes 
and their arrangement m English this gives us such information 
as the tense, the performer and subject of action, the number, and 
the sentence type This information, and more like it, cannot be 
obtained by looking up the dictionary definition of each word in 
a sentence. The pattern embodied m “ He fell over her feet ” 
is quite different from that m “ She falls over her feet * ” The 
various devices which indicate such things as who is actmg and time 
of occurrence may be responded to by an English speaker even 

1 “ Meaning and Grammar ”, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 
August, 1966, p 79. “ Both examples are taken from Shorter, op, cit 
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if lie does not kno'w the meaning of the words in the sentence. 
Or (2) “ grammatical sentence ” may he interpreted as referring 
to these structural devices of the sentence and to the dictionary 
meanings of the words as well On this interpretation such 
utterances as these are ungrammatical : “ 1 Woggles ugged 
diggles 2. Uggs woggled diggs 3. Woggs diggled uggles.” But 
if we take these as displaying the patterns of English sentences 
then we can legitimately mfer from (1) the following : (4) “ A 
woggle ngged a diggle ” ; from (2) there follows (5) “ A ugg 
woggles a digg ” , and from (3) we can deny that there follows 
(6) “ Uggles diggled woggs We can do this because “ woggles ”, 

“ uggs ”, and “ woggs ” are placed in the position occupied by 
tiling-words in English sentences The endings of these words 
show ns that they are in the plural The second word in each 
of sentences (1), (2) and (3) is to he taken as a performance word, 
and the action (in the past) was toward things called “ diggles ”, 
“ digg 8 ” and “ uggles In responding to the cues of these 
patterns the speaker of English is recognising the form-classes 
(or parts of speech) to which English words belong. 1 If grammar 
consists of the set of pattern-signals, then examples like “ Woggs 
diggled uggs are grammatical. But they are meaningless in 
that each form is only a proxy for an English word of a certain 
class There is no situation in which " woggs diggled uggs ” 
mil have the kind of meaning envisaged by those who believe 
that any grammatical sentence can be given a rm>amng 


3. Presupjiositions and Definitions 

There is another interpretation often given to “ lingnisticrules”- 
it is that at least some of them are presuppositions. It has been 
rgued, for instance, that violation of certain presuppositions of 
S g r Se i ead8 * absu *^es view is sometimes 

orSfrjs a f!? thatab ^ esoft ^^ ereveaitte P rese ^ 

d P resu PP0Sitions of use are one sort of 

W u * 3re , a i a ^ exam P le of ai1 a ^snrd sentence, 

did™ S plCtureS ha * ^esday, but I don't believe that I 
“i* 7 aSk: /‘ Is * 5° ssible for a person to 
sentence of this f^ mtb i e Sam ® breatb bones % asse rts ? Orisa 
- » f * 

accofflpanyins 

■Analysis, Dccemberfi^ 18 ^ 5101 Blaok m “ Sa 3' ill g and DisbelieTing ”, 
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pre-supposition that the speaker believes what he is saying * 
And is the sentence absurd for this reason ? ” 

Professor Baier has said 1 that if we interpret “ I don’t believe 
I did ” as “ I did not go to the pictures last Tuesday ” there 
is an obvious self-contradiction. If, on the other hand, “I 
don’t beheve I did ” refers to the speaker’s state of mind, then the 
original remark is not self-contradictory. It is “ plainly useless 
and penniless, and inexcusable ”, Baier says. What if we tried 
to find a use for this remark and other “ pseudo-assertions ” hke 
it ; would this be “ changing the language ” ? Apparently it 
would be Professor Black 2 emphasises the point by saying that 
if the speaker had good evidence to show that he went to the 
pictures yesterday but could not remember going to them, the 
speaker should then have to say, “ I suppose I must have gone 
to the pictures yesterday ”, This assertion would not be as 
strong as the original one. 

Suppose a man is being treated by a psychiatrist and is under 
post-hypnotic suggestion. It may be part of his treatment that 
he perform some action and yet refuse to beheve that he has done 
so, at least temporarily. After going to the films he is given the 
most complete evidence that he did go. He replies, “ There is no 
further evidence for which I can. ask. It iB clear that I must 
have gone to the theatre. But something is forcing me to with- 
hold my emotional assent. Of course I am prepared to assert 
that I id go, just as after the death of my brother I did not deny 
that he was dead nor that his wife was responsible. Yet m the 
same way that I could not immediately reorganise my feelings, 
attitudes, and behaviour to take account of this situation, 
acting at times as though he were still alive and his wife not guilty, 
so I only half-believe that I went to the pictures. I have no 
recollection of gomg and it seems incredible to me that I actually 
went, although there seems to be no doubt that I did. ha this 
strong sense of ‘ beheve ’ I don’t beheve that I did, although in 
a weak sense of ‘ beheve ’ I do believe ” 

' People who regard the sentence about going to the pictures 
as chronically unemployable do so, they claim, because it violates 
a presupposition of honest assertion But there is a wide range 
m the kmd and intensity of belief It may be fervent or per- 
functory. It may shade into doubt. Which of these kinds is 
required for honest assertion ? If we argue that any degree of 
belief is sufficient, we admit “ I went to the pictures last Tuesday 
but I don’t beheve that I did ” as a genuine assertion. We admit, 

1 In “ Contradiction, and Absurdity ”, Analysts, December, 1954 

2 Op. cii. p 28. 
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as well, many sentences of polite conversation. The rule will 
amount only to saying this : “ it is a presupposition of a genuine 
assertion that the asserter believes it more than he disbelieves it, 
% e that he does not he ” In this case the presupposition will be 
the tautology • “ an honest assertion requires that the speaker 
not be lying If we argue that a strong degree of belief is needed 
for genuine assertion, we have to show that lie excluded sentences 
are pointless. How can this be done ? Not, surely, by claiming 
that the situation described in the example has not occurred m 
the past and will not m the future. The record of past usage 
and the prediction of future practice are not under debate What 
we wish to know is whether an appeal can be made to a “ rule of 
honest assertion ” in order to bar the employment of an expression 
when it is that employment which brings the rule under criticism. 
No one can reasonably suggest that in the example used the 
speaker would be making a pointless remark For his listeners 
would know what to expect of future cases and they would know 
how to explam them Therefore, either the presupposition of 
honest assertion is tautologous and admits sentences honestly 
asserted but partially disbelieved by their speaker, or it excludes 
too much (There are, of course, various lands of conditions 
lequired fox successful communication in any given instance, 
and honesty is often one of these conditions.) 

In example of another kind is that which requires the subject 
classes to have members if sentences like “ None of my dogs has 
fleas ” are to be usable This presupposition, also, can be phrased 
as a tautology . “ If an expression is successfully used to refer, 
there must be something to which it refers ” Other examples of 
presuppositions are what Mr Strawson calls “ referring rules ”. 
He says, “ A referring rule lays down a contextual requirement for 
the correct employment of an expression ”. 1 Since referring 
rules are concerned with the rather general conditions under 
which an utterance is made, it is not clear whether the rule of 
honest assertion is to be placed m this category. Whether it is 
or not, the examples given of referring rules are of the following 
type . “ the word * I ’ is correctly used by a speaker to refer to 
himself ” , “ the past tense is correctly used to indicate that the 
situation ox event reported is temporally prior to the report ” 2 
Given the dictionary definitions of “ I ” and “ past tense ”, these 
rales are tautologies. The interest of this point is that pre- 
suppositions are simply definitions Is there any important 
difference between ignoring the definition of the word ‘ I ’ as is 
done in “ I were muttering to myselves ”, and violating the rule 
1 Introduction to Logical Theory, p 213 2 Ibid 
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that " ' I ’ is correctly used by a speaker to refer to himself ” ? 
Apparently not ; hence, in saying that the referring rule for “ I ” 
has not been obeyed, i.e. that the definition of “ I ” has not been 
adhered to, we have to decide whether it is this which is responsible 
for the sentence’s lack of meaning. If it is, then a violation of a 
rule of use has at last provided u s with an example of a meaningless 
sentence. 

Suppose we were to assume that the complete definition of a 
word would also include a description of the grammatical rules 
which applied to it. Suppose, as well, that we understood the 
grammatical rules of a word to mclude its dictionary definitions. 
If we made these assumptions we could consistently assert that in 
the sentence “ I were muttering to myselves ” the definition of 
“ I ” had not been preserved ; or we could assert that the gram- 
mar of the sentence was faulty. It would make no difference. 
The rules of use would also be rules of combination ; and the 
rules of grammatical construction would enable us to select those 
words with the appropriate powers of combination shown in their 
rules of use. If we took account of both definitions and grammar 
in this way, would violations of these joint rules invariably 
produce meaningless sentences ? Clearly not. A failure to 
preserve a definition in this extended sense of “ definition ” 
would still not have the result of always producing a meaningless 
sentence, e.g. “ I were muttering to myselves For a conse- 
quence of this argument would be that every time a word added 
or lost or changed a sense we should have to say that the original 
sense had not been preserved and that the sentence in which 
the word occurred was meaningless The first person who said 
“ The electric current nms along this wire ” must then have 
been talking nonsense, and so must have the early Freudians 
when they spoke of unconscious desire. In each case there was 
a failure to preserve a definition, m the first case of “ runs ” and 
in the second case of “ desire K m the future a person 
appeared who had multiple personalities which sometimes 
alternated rapidly with one another, the person might find it 
convenient to say “ I was muttering to myselves ” or, on occasions 
when the personality changed during speech, “ I (plural) were 
muttering to myselves What this shows us is that even if 
we can explam m terms of the violation of a rule why a sentence 
lacks meaning it does not follow that we can employ that rule as a 
criterion for distinguishing sentences with meaning from those 
without it. The reason has already been given: we have to know 
whether the sentence has meaning before we can pass judgement 
upon the soundness of the rule. We change the rules, such as they 
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aie, by our practice. Thus -we derive the grammar of a natural 
language (in both senses of “ grammar ”) as a description of the 
signals that turn up in people’s speech, and the correctness of 
the description is tested by what people say and write. We 
cannot then employ the description as a criterion for sifting sense 
from -nons en se. If to claim that “ a sentence will be meaningful 
when the rules for correct combination of the admissible elements 
have been followed ” is to contend that we can use the rules as 
such a standard in any given case, the contention is mistaken. 
If the claim is that whenever a sentence has meaning the com- 
bination rules derived from previous speech have been followed 
completely, then the claim is merely the converse of the previous 
one and is equally m error. And to argue that compliance with 
the correct description of the grammar will produce sentences 
with meaning is trivially true ; but only if “ grammar ” is 
understood to include reference to the meaning of the words. 

However, it may be pointed out that neglect of the definitions 
of words results in contradictions. Some rules of use are explicit 
or implicit definitions, and it is breaches of these rules that allow 
us to pick out sentences which are nonsensical in being either 
self-contradictory or m leading to contradictions. But even this 
greatly weakened claim presents a difficulty. Take three 
examples of peculiar sentences : “ Mr. 1957 is a happy man ” ; 
“ Even a circle can fall m love ” ; “ It was pleasure that I slapped 
him with.” Assume that each of these leads to contradictions 
when its words are given certain of their dictionary meamngs. 
Can we show that each sentence leads to contradictions merely 
by referring to the breaches of rule committed m it * Obviously 
not We can provide a demonstration only if we know what 
related statements will be defended, e g. that " pleasure ” is not 
the name of a physical object but of an odd sort of thing. With- 
out having this kind of information we shall not know what 
general point of logic, if any, is being attacked. Lacking that 
knowledge we can equally well interpret the sentence in question 
as being empirically false. 1 Thns no one will receive much aid 
from merely being told to examine the definitions of the words in 
a sentence m order to discover whether its employment will lead 
to contradictions. And in the case of the three sentences 
quoted, the assertion that they are self-contradictory is question- 
able, to say the least 

Whether we take rules of use to be rules of grammar, pre- 
suppositions or definitions, or all of these together, there is this 
problem to he faced . when the thesis that a sentence will be 
1 This argument is found in Baker, op cil p 21 
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meaningful when the correct rules have been followed is unobjec- 
tionable it is trivial , when it is interesting it is false. If we 
understand the conventions which are illustrated by grammar, 
presuppositions, and definitions to be a description of the living 
language, then it cannot he correct to say that it is the conven- 
tions (“ linguistic rules ”) which always permit us to pass judg- 
ment upon the soundness of sentences. As we have seen, it is 
these sentences themselves which provide the standard for the 
correctness of our description. If, instead, we claim only that 
each sentence will be meaningful when the linguistic rules which 
it illustrates have been followed our claim will be vacuous. 

4. The Meanmg of a Word is its Use in the Language 

Is the meaning of a word identical with its UBe m the language % 
Is it true that “ to ask for the meaning of a word is simply to ask 
for the rules which regulate the use of that word ” * The sense 
in which “ linguistic rules ” are like principles, standards, guides, 
maxims, canons, precepts, laws, regulations, customs or con- 
ventions has been much debated Even if we ignore this question, 
however, it is clearly incorrect to identify meaning and ruleB of 
use. When an English speaker asks, “ What is the meaning of 
the word ' fabaceous ’ 1 ” he can be correctly answered by 
“ having the nature of the bean , like the bean ” Which rule 
has he been given 2 Presumably the following • “ The word 
‘ fabaceous ’ is applicable to whatever haB the nature of the bean 
or is like the bean ” But the rule does not tell the speaker how 
“ fabaceous ” may be arranged with other words m sentences 
It does not tell him whether he can say, “ Was the woman 
fabaceous * ” or “ Fabaceous, she clung to the ladder.” It 
tells him nothing of the gr amm atical role the word can play, into 
which idioms, if any, it can enter, what its emotive suggestions 
are. To ask for the mea ning , then, is either to ask for all of these 
relations to other words, since they are part of the use of the word, 
or it is to ask for only some of the rules. According to the first 
answer, then, to ask for the meaning of a word may be to request 
a description of the entire language grammar, vocabulary, 
pronunciation (for this may change with different senses of the 
word), intonation in different oontexts, and so forth. According 
to the second answer, the meaning consists of a portion of these 
rules. Which though 2 It cannot be those which the questioner 
happens to find useful at the time of inquiry Nor can it be those 
dealing with grammar, pronunciation, and punctuation unless 
these rales are part of -the meanmg of the word If they are not, 
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then the formula will read “ To ask for the meaning of a word 
is simply to ask for the rules which regulate the meaning of the 
word ” Short of objecting to the word “ rules we can hare 
no quarrel with this formula 

From the shortcomings of the original formula it does not follow, 
of course, that sounds or marks or gestures do not acquire meaning 
in a language by having rules provided for them. Saying that 
meaning is acquired by the provision of certain rules and. that 
these rules constitute the meaning is different from saying that 
to ask for the meaning is to ask for the rules which regulate the 
use of the word For the meaning of a word may be given by 
rules , but the class of meaning rules is only a sub-class of those 
rules which regulate the use of a word 

Australian National TJmveisity 



VI.— CONJECTURES AND REFUTATIONS ON 
THE ONTOLOGICAL STATUS OF THE 
WORK OF ART 

By Robert Hoffman 

In this paper, I examine certain theses advanced in reply to the 
question, “ What is the ontological status of the work of art *” 
Scrutinizing what has been written on the subject has convinced, 
me that theories of the ontological status of the art work are 
rarely refuted ; usually, they are merely opposed by counter- 
theses or shown to be awkward m some way or other. What I 
attempt to do is to state the theses (hence “ conjectures ”) and 
then to refute them by demonstrating inconsistencies or other 
senous defects m them (hence “ refutations ”) 

Consider the following statements about particular works of 
art . 

1. Shelley’s The Cencz was dedicated to Leigh Hunt, Esq. 

2. Shelley’s The Gena is shorter than his The Revolt of 
Islam. 

3. Beethoven’s Op. 13 is shorter than his Op. 111. 

4. Beethoven’s Op. 13 is m three movements 

5 Beethoven’s Op. 13 expresses a youthful conception of 
tragedy. 

6 Serkm’s Path&ique is superior to Rubinstein's 

7. Rubmstem’s Pathdtique is coupled with the Appassionata. 

8. My The Oenci is tom. 

Statement “ 1 ” refers to a senes of marks on paper, mdeed, to 
the first such senes published under the name “ The Genci by 
Percy Bysshe Shelley ” or under some synonymous designation , 
statement “ 2 ” refers to any and all sign-events of the sign- 
design, “ The Cenci ” , statement “ 3 ” refers to (a) an ideal 
performance of that Bonata, (6) the mean performance of it, (c) 
the mode performance of it, (d) the cntically permissible mean 
performance of it or (e) the cntically permissible mode perform- 
ance of it; statement “ 4 ” refers to (a) the original manuscnpt 
of that sonata, (b) any accurate copy of that manuscnpt or 
(c) any cntically acceptable version of that manuscnpt ; state- 
ment “ 5 ” refers to (a) the projected expenence of a particular 
listener, (6) the projected expenence(s) of most listeners, (c) the 
projected expenence(s) of most qualified listeners, ( d ) the pro- 
jected experience of an ideal listener or (e) an ascribed regional 
quality of the object, conceived as a potentiality or a disposition 
to cause the expenence(s) mentioned m “ (a) ” through “ (d) ” ; 
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statement “ 6 ” refers to (a) some particular performance by 
each of the pianists, ( b ) the usual performance by the pianists 
or (c) the best actual performance by them, statement “ 7 " 
refers to (a) a particular recorded performance or (6) a performance 
at a particular concert , and statement “ 8 ” refers to a certain 
copy of the poem, i.e. to a particular sign-event. Which Bort of 
the rather diverse sorts of object referred to by the statements 
listed above is the work of art ? In other words, what is the 
ontological status of the work of art * 

I shall begin my investigation by examining a theory sketched 
ever so briefly by Abercrombie, according to whom the work 
of art is constructed by and inheres m the spectator’s self- 
consciousness 1 Thus, a poetical work of art is understood as 
being the succession of experiences — sensations, images, feelings 
and ideas — that he has when he is reading the poem. The work 
of art is “ the same thing as his self-consciousness”. 2 But this 
view is faced with two overwhelming difficulties. First, Bince the 
experiences of different spectators who are confronted by the 
same object differ, there are on this view as many art works 
associated with a given poem as there are spectators reading it 
From this it follows that no two persons ever do talk about the 
same work of art, for the work of art would be purely private. 
It would be an epistemological, not an ontological, object. 3 But, 
in fact, we do communicate when we talk about art works 
When, on page one, I wrote “ Beethoven’s Op. 13 ”, you were 
able thereby to know to which of that composer’s works I was 
referring and should I go to a piano and begin playing another 
of his sonatas you will say, “ No, that’s not it ” ; and should I 
then begin playing Op. 13, you will signal recognition by saying, 
" Yes, that’s the one ”. Second, how do the successive experiences 
constitute one work of art i Suppose, for example, that a person 
has the same succession of experiences when he reads Shake- 
speare’s Sonnet XXIX as when he reads Shakespeare’s Sonnet 
XXX Should we say that there is but one work of art ? To 
do so would be inconsistent with what we perfectly well do know, 
lamely, that there are two sonnets, each a work of art m its own 
right Nor can we escape the inconsistency by arguing that smce 
the visual sensation caused by the printed page is different in 
the case of one sonnet from what it is m the case of the other, 

^Lascelles Abercrombie, An Essay Untards a Theory of Art (London 
■Marfan Seeker, 1922), especially pp 42-43 
Rnd p 43 

. C D Broad, The Mind and its Place in Nature (London . Routledge 
® ^®6 an Banl Ltd 1925), especially pp 140-142 
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tlie same succession of experiences cannot m fact be bad. For 
in tbat event, we should also have to say that a reader who 
thnce reads only Sonnet XXIX, but who reads it once m roman, 
once m gothic and once in cursive type and who therefore has 
different visual sensations at each reading, apprehends a 
different work of art each time But this is plainly nonsensical 
he is reading Sonnet XXIX and whether its sign-design or some- 
thing associated with it constitutes the art work, surely the style 
of type is irrelevant to the ontological status of that work 1 

Although we may not be able to equate the work of art with the 
expenence(s) of a spectator(s), perhaps we can equate it with 
that of the artist who created it Accor dingly , we may say that 
the work of art is an imaginative experience had by the artist 2 
Thus, a poem is not what is printed on paper , the marks on 
paper are merely means by which a spectator, if he reads in- 
telligently, can reconstruct that experience for him self. The 
poem that is enjoyed as an art work is never sensuously seen 
(or heard) at all , it is something imagined 

But this view is no more sound than the one we have just 
rejected Smce no one but the artist himself ever has his ex- 
perience, to equate the poem with that experience means that 
only the artist himself can be said ever to be acquainted with 
the poem. To be sure, it may be suggested, 'pei conti a, that this 
objection is based on a too literal reading of “ the artist’s ex- 
perience ” — that although a spectator cannot have the artist’s 
experience, he can have an experience very like the artist’s m 
content And to the extent that he does have such an experience, 
he too is acquainted with the art work There are, that is to say, 
degrees of knowing a work of art , and only the artist knows 
it fully But this reply merely replaces one difficulty with another. 
The reply states, m effect, that if and only if the content of a 
spectator’s experience overlaps that of the artist’s does the spec- 
tator know the art work The more extensive the overlap, the 
greater the degree of knowledge. But m order to verify that 
there is such an overlap, we should have to know what the artist’s 
experience is. Yet smce he alone is m a position to know this, 
no one can say whether or not a spectator’s experience does in 

1 Were this theory not unsound for these reasons, it would present an 
obvious difficulty, namely, that we should be uncertain as to whether the 
experience in question is that of (a) just any spectator at all, (6) any qualified 
spectator or (c) an ideal spectator, t e one who makes no mistakes Tins 
difficulty is representative of the sort that suggests a certain awkwardness 
in a theory but does not refute it 

2 R G Colhngwood, The Principles of Art (Oxford The Clarendon 
Press, 1938), especially pp 139-151 
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fact approximate his own Nor can the artist him self say whether 
or not it does, for he is in the same position with respect to the 
spectator’s experience as everyone else is with respect to his. 
Thus, on the view being criticized, we should be incapable even 
m principle of knowing whether or not someone has “ read " 
a poem at all, to say nothing of whether or not he has “ read “ 
it correctly 

Can onr rejoinder be obviated by argning that the artist can 
tell the spectator whether or not the latter's statements allegedly 
describing his reconstruction of the former’s imaginative ex- 
perience are correct ? Assertions by the spectator — so the argu- 
ment runs — are /or him about another mind, but the artist, about 
whom they are made, is able to say whether they are true or 
false because he can directly inspect his own imaginative ex- 
perience and determine whether or not he does experience what 
he is claimed to experience. But there is a telling objection to 
this rejoinder. According to the theory m question, the artist’s 
imaginative experience is itself the art work and the poem is 
merely the most accurate record of that experience. Consider 
these lines ■ 


And on the water, like to burning coals 
On liquid silver, leaves of roses lay. 

The spectator can describe his reconstruction of the poet's 
imaginative experience by saying, ** You saw a scatter of red 
rose leaves floating on water '*. Yet this description, although 
not wholly so, is woefully inadequate. The poet would reject 
it and then quite sincerely and honestly describe his experience 
by repeating the lines in question “ When I write poetry ”, 
he might say in Humpty Dumpty-like fashion, “ it means jnst 
what I choose it to mean — neither more nor less And the 
spectator would thereby be reduced to repeating the poet's 
lines and hoping that they call up m his mind a vision exactly 
corresponding with the poet's. But because the content of each 
mind is private, he is doomed never to know whether his vision 
does correspond with the poet’s. At best, by comparing his 
language to the poet’s, the spectator can discover that they 
nse the same words in all situations and that the structure of 
their languages is the same, but he cannot validly infer that their 
^ords signify their having exactly the same or even similar 
imaginative experiences. Hence, we cannot identify the work of 
art with the artist's imaginative experience. 

At this point, another view of the ontological status of the art 
■work recommends itself, namely, that the work is a construct out 
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of the spectator’s aesthetic experience. 1 According to this view, 
we must distinguish three categories when we talk about an 
art work : there are (a) the physical vehicle, e.g. the poem printe d 
on the page, that acts as a control object and determines cer tain 
limits within which fall, (6) the aesthetic perceptions or appear- 
ances that constitute the content of felt givenness had on stimula- 
tion by the control object ; and out of these perceptions is con- 
structed, (c) the object of critical and interpretative evaluation 
or the work of art. 

But this view raises several difficulties. First, since different 
persons construct the art work on the basis of different percep- 
tions — the perceptions being private — it follows that each person 
in talking about a construct out of his own perceptions is talking 
about something capable in principle of being apprehended only 
by him. Moreover, if at time t 0 I construct the work of art on 
the basis of perceptions p 15 p 2 and p g , and at time t x construct 
it on the basis of these perceptions and perception p 4 , then I am 
talking about two different constructs and ipso facto about two 
different art works. Second, if the name of any particular work 
of art signifies merely a construct out of the perceptions had by 
someone on a particular occasion, then there is no subsi stent art 
work. That x be a work of art would mean merely that there 
be some person z for whom, at some time t 0 , being presented in 
an appropriate manner with the vehicle y (associated with x) 
is a necessary and sufficient condition for z’s having an aesthetic 
appearance or a set of such appearances. The symbolization of 
this is : 


Wx = df [(3y) (3z) (t 0 ) : ((Yyx) ■ 


(Pyz = zA 4 v zA x , 

z A 2 , . . . zAn v ))] (I) 


The expression, “ the work of art ” would be an incomplete 
symbol, not a designator. Third, if the name of an art work 
refers merely to the perceptions had by someone on a particular 
occasion, then we should be unable to speak of right or wrong 
with respect to any statement of the form, “ x is a work of art”, 
where “ x ” designates a construction out of someone’s per- 
ceptions and “is” is identificational. This is so because we 
should have no independent standard or criterion by appeal to 
whioh we could dete rmin e the correctness of such a statement. 
This has been pointed out by "Wittgenstein in another context : 


1 A theory of this sort is proposed in. Stephen C. Pepper, The Basis of 
CritictsmmtheArts : “ Supplementary Essay ” (Cambridge, Massachusetts : 
Harvard University Press, 1949) and The Work of Art (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1955). 
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Let 11 s imagine a table {something like a dictionary) that 
exists only in our imagination. A dictionary can be used to 
justify the translation of a word X by a word. Y But are we 
also to call it justification if such a table is to be looked up only 
in the imagination ? — “ Well, yes , then it is a subjective 
justification ” — But justification consists in appealing to some- 
thing mdependent — “ But surely I can appeal from one 
memoiy to another. For example, I don’t know if I have 
remembered the time of departure of a tram right and to check 
it I call to mind how a page of the time-table looked. Isn’t it 
the same here i ” — No . if this process has got to produce 
a memory which is actually correct If the mental image of 
the time-table could not itself be tested for correctness, how 
could it confirm the correctness of the first memory * (As if 
someone were to buy several copies of the morning paper to 
assure himself that what it said was true ) 

Looking up a table in the imagination is no more looking up 
a table than the image of the result of an imagined experiment 
is the result of an experiment. 1 

In the case in point, once the perceptions have passed, there is 
nothing to which to point to justify someone’s statement, “ X 
is a work of art ”. Nor can it be argued in rebuttal that he might 
have the same perceptions agam. For as Wittgenstein writes 
(again m another context) : 

Let us imagine the following case I want to keep a diary 
about the recurrence of a certain sensation. To this end I 
associate it with the sign “ S ” and wnte this sign in a calendar 
for every day on which I have the sensation — I will remark 
first of all that a definition of the sign cannot be formulated 
— But still I can give myself a kind of ostensive definition. 
How 1 Can I point to the sensation ? Not in the ordinary 
sense But I speak, or wnte the sign down, and at the same 
time I concentrate my attention on the sensation — and so, as 
it were, point to it inwardly. — But what is this ceremony 
for * for that is all it seems to be 1 A definition surely serves 
to estabhsh the meaning of a sign — Well, that is done 
precisely by the concentrating of my attention , for in this way 
I impress on myself the connexion between the sign and the 
sensation. — But “ I impress it on myself ’ can only mean : 
this process brings it about that I remember the connexion 
right in the future. But in the present case I have no criterion 
of correctness One would like to say whatever is going to 
seem right to me is right And that only means that here we 
can’t talk about * nght ’ (I. 259). 

Tkis shows that speaking of correct and incorrect identification 

1 Ludwig Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans G. E M. 
Ansoombe, 2nd edn. (Oxford : Basil Blackwell, 1958), I 265 
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of something as an art work would be possible if and only if the 
aesthetic object were somehow public, for only on that condition 
could there be an independent criterion. But, on the construct 
theory, this condition, ex hypothesi, does not obtain 

Professor Pepper also suggests an alternative account of the 
art work within the framework of the construct theory. For he 
writes that the work of art “ is in the nature of a potentiality or 
dispositional property of the vehicle. It is the full potentiality 
of aesthetic perception available to the aesthetic vehicle.” 1 
Now, first of all, it is misleading to use the concepts potentiality 
and disposition interchangeably, for the former involves merely 
that there are possible conditions under which a vehicle will 
appear such-and-such, whereas the latter involves that there 
are certain actually specifiable conditions under which it will do 
so I shall assume that he means that a particular work of art 
is a specific dispositional property of a particular vehicle and that, 
speaking generally, the work of art is a potentiality of the vehicle 
to cause aesthetic perceptions 2 Thus, individual control objects 
have thesamepotentiahty by virtue of havmg different dispositions. 

Although this view is somewhat more sophisticated than those 
we have already rejected, it is no more acceptable than they. 
It asserts that the art work is the class of potential aesthetic 
perceptions caused by the vehicle. But if we hark back to “(I)’ 5 
we notice that the class of such perceptions or appearances is 
open ; its membership is never fully determinate. It follows that 
we can never know “ the full potentiahty of aesthetic perception 
available to the aesthetic vehicle” — that we can never know the 
work of art. But to say that there is a work of art imphes that it 
is ltnowable, le is an object of knowledge, for an assertion about 
existence leaves one open to the question, “ How do yon know 
This question is unanswerable here, for we are in principle in- 
capable of knowing the full potentiahty of the aesthetic vehicle , 
and it is with the fall potentiahty that the work of art is equated 
A view similar to the first account suggested by Professor 
Pepper has been advanced by Professor C. I. Lewis m his Carus 
Lectures 3 * An art work, according to this view, is an abstraction 

1 Stephen C Pepper, The Work of Art, pp 30-31. 

2 Of, Wilfrid Sellars, “Aristotelian Philosophies of Mind”, m Boy Wood 
Sellars, V J. McGill and Maivm Farter, eds , Philosophy for the Fviuic 
(New York The Macmillan Company, 1040), especially pp 545f , and 
C D Broad, Elimination of McTaggait’s Philosophy (Cambridge, England 
The University Press, 1033), I 2C4-278. 

3 Clarence Irving Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La 

Salle, Illinois The Open Court Publishing Company, 1046), especially pp 

460-47S. 
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actualized by presentation, through the medium of some physical 
vehicle But the abstractness, contends Lewis, is not like that 
of triangularity ot honesty or incompatibility : “ It has the literal 
character of esthesis ” 1 But m what sense can the abstraction 
have that character ? Although the conceptual element of the 
abstraction is at a mmim-nm — in contrast to what it is when we 
are concerned with tnangulanty or honesty or mcompatibilily — 
the interpretative and constructional elements are prominent. 
Indeed, Lewis himself recognises that the interpretative element 
of the abstraction is prominent, for he remarks that "the aged 
man and the child by his side may both read the same responses 
from the prayer-book , but these words cannot have the same 
meaning for the two, because in the one case they are freighted 
with a lifetime of experience " 2 But he passes off the difference 
by insisting that this consideration holds for any language- 
presented phenomenon But, although this is to some extent 
true, it is unreasonable to conclude, as Lewis seems to, that inter- 
pretation is no more significant in aesthetic than m non-aesthetic 
experience. Aesthetic perception, more than any other, involves 
not merely having experiences, but how they are had "When a 
spectator comes to an aesthetic vehicle, he comes freighted with 
particular perceptual sets, either momentary or long-standing, 
that affect his selection from among the elements that constitute 
the purely sensuous datum. The interpretation is not even 
temporally separate from the givenness of the datum How the 
object is experienced is a function of the spectator’s prevailing 
set : as Wittgenstein emphasizes, he perceives the object as he 
interprets it 3 Lewis’s contention that the abstraction has the 
character of esthesis seems to me to be unsound ; and since it is 
cardinal in his account of the aesthetic object, I am constrained 
to reject the account itself 

Professor C J DuoaBse advances a view quite unlike any we 
have considered He claims that the work of art is identical with 
the one and only physical product of artistic activity, in short, that 
the work of art is nothing else than the object that Professors 
Pepper and Lewis call the aesthetic vehicle . 4 But this view will 
not do Consider, for example, the case of a poem. Is the art work 

1 Clarence Irving Lewis, An Analysis o/ Knowledge and Valuation (La 
Ssfle, Illinois • The Open Court Publishing Company, 1946), p 476 

2 Ibid p 473 ‘ 

Par a more detailed discussion of this point, see Wittgenstein, op eit 
PP 193 ff 

4 that John Ducasse, The Philosophy of Art (New York The Dial Press, 
1929) and Art, the Critics, and You, (New York: Hafner Publishing 
Company, 1944) 
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the sign-design of the printed poem or is it the sign-events that 
constitute the several occurrences of the sign-design ? If the 
latter, then there are as many works of art associated with a 
given poem as there axe copies of it; if the former, then we are faced 
with a contradiction. For the sign-design is not a physical object 
or event ; it is a class of punted marks to which belong all 
sign-events of a particular kind. Since, according to Ducasse, 
the work of art is a physical object, not an abstraction, he must 
reject the thesis that the poetical work of art is a sign-design. 
But the alternative entails that one poem comprehends a host 
of art works. This contradicts Ducasse’s contention that the 
art work is identical with the one and only physical product of 
artistic endeavour. 

None of these six theones, then, is free from serious defect, 
none satisfactorily explicates the concept of the ontological status 
of ike art work. Perhaps these theories fail to do so because they 
seek to answer the wrong question. Rather than asking, “ What 
is the ontological status of the work of art 4 ”, (as though there 
might be some sort of existence beyond either physical, sensory 
or perceptual existence), they might more profitably inquire, 
“ How do the names of particular art works and the designator 
‘ the work of art ’ and its synonyms function in the concrete 
contexts of art history, cntioism and evaluation * ” It may be 
that the concept of an art work’s ontological status has no sharp 
boundary ; that among the various uses for the aforementioned 
names and designators there is merely the sort of kinship that 
Wittgenstein calls “ a family resemblance ”. It may be that we 
actually use names and designators of the sort m question without 
their having precisely fixed meanings, for the varied application 
of the concept work ofa/rt to particular bases permits, so to speak, 
a whole senes of bases upon one type of which we may lean if 
another should be taken away . 1 But a full discussion of this pomt 
is beyond the purpose of thiB paper, which is merely to demon- 
strate the inadequacy of an approach of the sort that character- 
ises the six theones hereinabove rejected. 

1 Wittgenstein, op oit. I 68, 76, and 79 ; Stephan Komer, Conceptual 
Thinking . A Logical Inquiry (Cambridge, England . The University Press, 
1965), especially oh IV. 



VII.— DISCUSSIONS 

THE VERY IDEA OE A SYNTHETIC- APRIORI 

The class of propositions is often trisected as follows • the analytic, 
the synthetic, and the synthetic-apnori. The status of this third 
entry is in perennial dispute. Is any proposition correctly labeled 
' Bynthetic-apnon 5 ? Or is this very label somehow nonsensical? 
Perhaps the expression * P is a synthetic-apnon proposition ’ makes 
sense, but is never true since there is no suitable value for the vari- 
able P. 

These questions require re-onentation. The thesis of what follows 
is that 1 synthetic-aprion ’ does not label a type of proposition at all. 
Two quite different things are characterized by this deagnation. 
Moreover, the idea of a proposition which is at once synthetic in 
structure, yet justified apnon is not inconsistent It is just that, 
as a matter of fact, perhaps there are no synthetic-apnori propositions. 

Consider the bisection of the class of all propositions along the line 
‘ analytic-synthetic P is analytic if, and only if, its negation is of 
the form (or leads to something of the form) Q. ~ Q. Analytic 
propositions are thus non-obvious tautologies, their tautological 
character can be revealed by definitional transformations. However, 
a synthetic proposition is such that its negation, ~ P, is not of the 
form (nor does it entail anything of the form) Q. Q. 

This division is exclusive and exhaustive. The negation of any 
proposition must be such that it is either of the form Q. ~ Q (or 
entails something thus formed), — or its negation is not of this form 
(nor entails anything thus formed). 

It apparently follows from this that analytic propositions cannot 
but be true. Their negations are sdf-oontradictory, 1 e. entail any 
proposition whatever. And synthetic propositions, since they have 
equally well-formed and otherwise meaningful negations, must be 
adjudged true only in virtue of contingent matters of fact. 

The knife called * apnon-apostenori ’, however, cuts the class of 
propositions through quite a different stratum To characterize a 
proposition as * apnon ’ is to say nothing whatever about its formal 
structure, or the structure of its negation, or consequences denvable 
therefrom It is, rather, to remark the mode whereby the truth of 
the proposition is discovered A proposition is apnori if its truth is 
established without recourse to any possible experience (past, present, 
or future). A proposition is apostenori if, in order to justify its 
troth, reflexion alone is insuffi cient. ' Some appeal to some exper- 
ience is required. 

No detailed defence should be required for wishing to distinguish 
(1) characterizing the structure of propositions (and their consequen- 
ees), from (2) charactenzing the mode of justification of propositions 
(and their consequences) One can discuss the analyticity or 
non-analyticity of P without considering what appeals must be 
made to establish P’s truth. (The third paragraph of this paper does 
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just tins !) The analyticity-non-analyticity question is settled by 
entertaining P, tracing its implications, and finding (or not finding) 
something of the form Q. ~ Q. This kind of enquiry is neutral 
concerning how P is established — or even whether P is established 

Analytic-synthetic, therefore, divides types of propositional 
structures. Aprion-apostenori, however, divides types of proposi- 
tional justifications. These are quite different. 

Suppose one identified ‘ analytic ’ with ‘ aprion ’, — i e gave these 
terms precisely the same meaning. Only then could the designation 
‘ synthetic-apnori ’ be a contradiction in terms. But, for reasons 
given above, there are no grounds for this identification. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see that any judgment concerning the justification of a 
proposition follows logically from a decision as to its analyticity or 
non-analyticity. The dichotomies are that different. 

Many levelheaded philosophers have thought peculiar the very 
idea of synthetic-apnon propositions. In what would this peculiarity 
consist? The considerations above are calculated to suggest that the 
peculiarity cannot reside in the fact that this idea is itself inconsistent 
How does one demonstrate that a proposition whose negation is 
consistent cannot be justified without recourse to experience? To 
have learned that a proposition’s negation is structured this way 
rather than that entails nothing about its mode of justification 
Hot directly. Crudely put, learning that a proposition is justified 
apostenon is to learn something in addition to the fact that its nega- 
tion is consistent. The idea of a proposition being synthetic does not, 
by itself, rule out the possibility of its justification apnon 

Above all, ‘ synthetic-apnori ’ does not designate a new category 
of 'proposition. Synthetic-apnori propositions (if such there are) are 
synthetic propositions , propositions whose negations are consistent, 
and entail nothing inconsistent This much alone does not mean 
that there are synthetic-apnon propositions It suggests, however, 
that the claim that there couldn’t be synthetic-apnori propositions 
may be ill-founded, unless based on much broader, and hence more 
arguable, philosophical considerations Perhaps there is not one un- 
questionable candidate for the status ‘synthetic-apnon proposition’ 
But this may just be a matter of fact, and not a consequence of logic. 

Let us ask how, m fact, analytic propositions are justified We 
know that P is analytic if and only if its negation is inconsistent (or 
entails what is inconsistent). Hence, demonstrating that P is 
analytic requires doing the same things as to show that P is forever 
true. Since its negation is self-contradictory, it could not but be 
true — a fact we learn from logical manipulation, not from experience. 
Even so, since the consequences of tins distinction will bear down 
heavily m the case of synthetic propositions, I must insist that 
demonstrating P's analyticity is not the same as establishing that P 
could not be false. The operations of both procedures may be iden- 
tical — but the ends are different. 

To say that a proposition is analytic is not to say just that it is 
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forever and always true That P is forever true follows from (but is 
not identical with) the fact that P’s negation is self-contradictory 
Confusions result from failing to make this distinction. Thus, 
when analytic propositions are said to be those which are forever 
true and couldn t be false, the idea of analyticity collapses into that of 
invulnerability. Thus the class of analytic propositions becomes 
populated with all sorts of propositions which, although felt to 
be certainly true, lack self-contradictory negations. Certain 
physical principles, religious utterances, and even some moral pre- 
cepts have been characterized as analytic solely on the grounds that 
they are invulnerable to discontinuation But this locates an acci- 
dental feature of analyticity as its defining charactenstic. Of course 
analytically true propositions are invulnerable to disconfirmation 
This is because their negations are self-contradictory So questions 
about whether P is analytic remain distinct from questions concerning 
how P is established. I prove the former by revealing inconsistencies 
m ~ P, or in its consequences The latter issue involves arguing 
from the fact that P (or one of its consequences) is inconsistent 
to the conclusion that therefore P must be forever true The second 
undertaking is different from, indeed presupposes, the first 
This distinction becomes critical with synthetic propositions, and 
for the point of this paper. "When I have established that a proposi- 
tion is synthetic I have only established that its negation is consistent. 
This is done by almost purely logical means. Justifying the truth 
of the proposition is quite different in this case For, a proposition 
may be synthetic whether true or false P is synthetic if ~ P is 
consistent as well as P, of course One must add this to block calling 

a contradiction, whose negation is consistent, * synthetic \ Estab- 
lishing P’s truth requires something else to be done. What 7 
It remains to be shown to me that what else must be done to estab- 
lish P’s truth can be read off simply and directly from the fact that 
~ P is consistent But what is logically wrong with the idea that 
the class of non-contradictory propositions having consistent nega- 
tions (ie synthetic propositions) divides into those whose truth 
is justified without recourse to experience (i e apnon), and those 
whose truth is justified only by recourse to experience (t e. apostenon)' 1 
To rule out the former possibility is simply to shout (without giving 
reasons) one of the central dogmas of empiricism, which latter, I need 
hardly remark, is not a set of deductive principles But since this is 
lust what is at issue (i e does ‘ synthetic-apnon proposition ’ make 
sense), the matter thus put need not be pursued. 

I have no clear notion of what it would be like to justify by 
reflection alone the truth of P when ~ P is consistent But this 
may be only a fact about me I oannot see how of two equally 
consistent alternative propositions (P and ~ P), reflection alone 
determine which describes the facts But to say this does not 
prove that there cannot be synthetic-apnon propositions I have 
cut softly expressed an article of the empincist's faith, to wit, that 
as a working hypothesis, it seems unlikely that any genuine candidates 
or synthetic-apnonty will he forthcoming. This conjecture is not 
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justifiable by logic alone. And logic alone cannot demolish a non- 
empiricists’ position. 

This discussion must not be allowed to involve a host of proposi- 
tions which are at once synthetic (i.c. having consistent negations) 
and are yet inconceivably false. It is perhaps invulnerably true 
that I cannot be m two places at once, that I am now conscious and 
typing out these words, that there cannot be a perpetual motion 
machine, etc. But while these are both invulnerably true and also 
synthetic in form, such propositions will not serve as candidates for 
synthetic apriority. Their invulnerability results not so much from 
a direct, non-expenmental demonstration of their truth, but rather 
from an implicit, yet far-flung reference to entire systems of empirical 
knowledge whose very pattern depends upon assuming the truth of 
.such statements. The invulnerability of a ‘ genuine synthetic- 
apnon statement ’ cannot consist simply m pointing out the disas- 
trous systematic consequences of entertaining the negation to such a 
proposition. The credentials of such a spectacular propositional 
entity must be set out directly by reflection on the assertions made by 
P and by ^ P. 

Of propositions which are systematically mvulnerable-yet-syn- 
thetic, there are many examples at the philosopher’s tongue-tip. 
Of propositions whose negations are consistent, but yet whose truth 
will be apparent to anyone who understands them — I cannot t.Tnnlr 
of one single example. But this implies nothing of logical importance 
about the idea of a synthetie-apnon proposition. No mere fact 
about what I, or anyone, can or cannot do would have such an impli- 
cation. 

The situation, then, is this • that of all known non-contradictory 
propositions whose negations are consistent, it is factually true that 
they are established by recourse to experience. In other words, that 
they are contingent is (in a sense) a factual truth about such pro- 
positions. That they are synthetic is a necessary truth That cer- 
tain claims are formally structured such that their negations are in- 
consistent is a claim which, if true at all, could not but be true 
But that then justifications are oontmgent upon experience is a claim 
of a different kind This is just a matter of fact. It may be 
said to describe only the * explored regions ’ of the modes of justi- 
fication for synthetic propositions. In itself it contains no argument 
against a proposition with a consistent negation being justified m 
some different, possibly non-expenential manner We do know 
what it is kke for some propositions to be justified without recourse to 
experience. With analytic propositions we know why such recourse 
is needless. We are not in the same position concerning synthetio 
propositions We may not m fact, know how a proposition with a 
consistent negation could be justified without recourse to experience. 
But, short of reiterating the empiricist’s manifesto (agam without 
logically binding reasons), I know of no strict argument for ruling 
out the very idea of a synthetic-apnori 

Indiana University Norwood Russell Hanson 



EXISTENTIAL QUANTIFICATION AND THE 
“ REGIMENTATION ” OF ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


By an existential quantifier one means an expression of sucIl and 
suet a kind within some language-system L Strictly then we should 
speak only of an existential quantifier of L. The clause * of L 3 is 
often omitted hut only for ellipsis. Stnctly, for explicitness and 
danty, it should always he present 

Usually the existential quantifier of L is symbolized by * (Ex) ’ 
or ' (3x) 3 (or in some other suitable way) where ‘ x 3 is a variable 
of L The variables of L (supposmg for the moment that they are 
all of one kind) are to be thought of as ranging over a certain domain 
of individuals, say D, as values. L is here a system with a specified 
interpretation Part of this interpretation is given by the so-called 
semantical rules of range. For the present we need only one rule 
of range specifying the domain I) . In fact the role of range here may 
be regarded simply as a definition of the phrase ' class (or virtual 
class) of values of variables for L \ We let 

‘ ValYbli 3 abbreviate ‘ D 3 , 

so that the class of values for variables of L, ValYbli, is by definition 
simply the class D. 1 

In the usual way of formulating (classical) quantification theory 
m L, the domain I) is presumed to contain at least one individual. 
The universal quantifier of L is usually read with the help of the 
word ' all ' ‘ (x) for example, is then read * for all x 3 or ‘ for every 
x 3 or ‘ every x is such that 3 wkete in each case x is to he understood 
as an individual m the domain D Better readings are therefore 
‘ for all x m D 3 or ' every x in D is such that \ These readings seem 
dear and unambiguous If the phrase 1 m D 3 is omitted this again 
is mere ellipsis and strictly it should always be regarded as present. 
It is not therewith claimed that the various uses of the English 
words * all 3 and ‘ every 3 are unambiguous or without need of care- 
ful analysis, but only that the contexts ‘ for all x m D 3 or * for every 
x m D ’ are as “ clear 33 presumably as any concepts of mathematics 
or exact science ever are, provided D is itself a clear-cut domain of 


If the foregoing explanations are acceptable (and indeed they are 
based on more or less standard semantics), the role of the existential 
quantifier may be clarified as follows. We let 
‘ (Ex) 3 abbreviate * ~ (x) 

‘ ~ 3 is the sign of (classical) negation. Now * ~ 3 is usually 
wad it is not the case that 3 or simply * not ’. Again there seems 
to be no essential difficulty m this reading. The proper unabbreviated 
reading of the existential quantifier * (Ex) 3 is then ‘ it is not the case 

nLFh au thor’s Truth and Denotation, A Study tn Semantical Theory 
pjoutledge an d Kegan Paul, London, University of Chicago Press, 
“8° • ®nd University of Toronto Press, Toronto, 1958), pp 160 f. 
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that every * in D is not such that ’ or ‘ it is not the case that for 
every x in D it is not the case that \ Clearly these two phrases may 
be given the abbreviated reading ‘ there is at least one individual 
x in D such that ’ or ‘ D contains at least one individual x such that ’ 
(assuming, as already mentioned, that D is non-null). 

In these readings of * (Ea;) ’ the word ‘ exists ’ does not occur. 
Conceivably ‘ (Ea:) ’ could be read ‘ there exists at least one a; m D 
such that ’ but all that should then be meant by this phrase is 
covered by the foregoing explanations The use of ‘ exists ’ here is 
a mere convenience, a mam&re de pa/rler, a mere abbreviatory reading. 
There is some connection of course with the “ ordinary ” meaning 
of ‘ exists ’, but not enough perhaps to justify calling the quantifier 
4 (Ea;) ’ an existential quantifier Perhaps it would be better to call 
it merely an E-quantijier or give it some other innocuous label, as 
Wilfred Sellars has recently suggested . 1 

So far as formal logic and semantics are concerned, D may be 
taken as any non-null domain of objects whatsoever, depending 
upon the subject-matter being formalized m L In practice, however, 
D is usually a well-defined totality of objectB, such as the totality 
of natural numbers, of real numbers, or of sets m the sense of a 
mathematical theory of sets, etc. The philosophical construotaonahst 
is free to choose I) ad libitum, provided only that it constitute a 
well-defined totahty. In order to have such a totality some clear- 
cut way of differentiating among the individuals of D must be given, 
more specifically, a dear-cut condition under which two distinct 
objects of D differ from each other. 

In his Word and Object* Quine states that “ (o)n the whole the 
canonical systems of logical notation [mduding quantifiers] are 
best seen not as complete notations for discourse on special subjects, 
but as partial notations for discourse on all subjects ” This passage 
and its embellishment are rather central to Quine’s philosophy of 
logic “ Practical temporary departures from ordinary languages ”, 
he notes, are to be tolerated on occasion short of using the “ canonical 
notation ” of symbolic logic Certain further departures also may 
•serve the purpose of simplification of theory The result may no 
longer be an ordinary language but a “ semi-ordmary ” one, aug- 
mented with the full symbolism of modem logic 

The quoted passage from Quine is not free from ambiguity. But 
presumably it is mtended to say or at least to entail that variables 
are “ best ” construed as ranging over all objects and hence that the 
universal quantifier is “ best ” read ‘ for all objects x ’ No reference 
-to the domain D is needed or called for, nor need any reference to 
a language-system L be made 

It was urged above that the phrase ‘ for all x m D ’ is clear and 

i See his “ Grammar and Existence A Preface to Ontology ”, Mind 
T.VTV (no 276, 1960), 499-533, esp the footnote, p 508 

a (The Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and John Wiley and Sons, New York and London, 1960), p 160. 
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unambiguous, provided 3) itself is & clsai-cut domain of objects. 
What meaning now are we to attach to Quine’s idiom ‘ for all x ’ 
without specification of D as a reading of the universal quantifier * 
Perhaps the idiom ‘ for all x ’ without specification of D is meaning- 
ful in ordinary language, hut this is doubtful It is not clear that 
ordinary language contains variables and quantifiers at all. Quine 
as much as a dmit s this latter point and therefore speaks occasionally 
of “ semi-ordinary ” language. But however this may be, the modem 
logic of quantification requires fundamentally the specification of 
a domain D No domain D, no quantifiers. In fact it is simply 
meaningless, according to modern semantical theory, to use the 
quantifiers (interpreted in the intended way) without specifying 
a domain D as the range of the variables. 

Very well, then, Quine might answer, take D as consisting of all 
objects. The question then arises as to what meaning can be given 
to the phrase 1 all objects ’. 

Quine of course prefers physical objects to others He works hard 
to defend and justify this preference, however, but he does not 
altogether succeed m giving the phrase * physical object ’ a clear 
meaning Nonetheless one would not cavil over taking I> as the 
domain of physical objects Set theorists demand another domain 
for their variables to range over, a domain of sets or classes. But tile 
theologian needs another, and the literary critic still another, and 
so on 

Quine would no doubt allow to the set theorist his domain of 
of sets But within a language for set theory the quantifier * (a;) ’ 
should he read * for all sets x ’ (assuming for the moment that the 
theory contains no non-sets) Nothing whatsoever is gamed by 
insisting upon the reading ‘for all objects x 1 . In fact, quite the 
contrary, a great deal is lost What are we to include as objects ? 
Angels, dreams, dispositions, works of art, values, etc. \ Russell’s 
class of all classes which are not members of themselves 1 Sentences 
or inscriptions of such which say of themselves that they are not 
true * Clearly there must be some restrictions here to avoid incon- 
sistency, on the one hand, and to gam a pittance of clarity on the 
other Hence the phrase ‘ for all objects ® ’ really cannot mean at 
all what Quine apparently wishes it to Suitable limitations must be 
imposed by restricting the variables to range over some fixed domain 
D. 

We see then that Quine’s reading of the universal quantifier 
‘ (®) ’ as ‘ for all objects x ’ is not the “ best ” one ; it is not a “ clear ” 
one, nor in the strict sense is it even a meaningful one. Similar 
comments apply to his reading of the existential quantifier * (E®) ’ 
as theTa exists at least one object x such that ’. All that can signifi- 
cantly be meant by tile latter, m some L, is that witliin the domain 
D of L there is at least one object ® such that 

If D is a domain of physical ohjeots (in some sense), then and only 
then is there connection between the existential quantifiers of L 
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and physical existence (in the sense in "which this may be spoken 
of in L). It is amply an error to suppose that this connection rests 
merely upon the existential quantifier "without specification of D 
and of L. 

The relation between the idioms ‘ for all objects ’ and ‘ for some 
object ’ or ‘ there exists at least one object such that 5 in ordinary 
language and the quantifiers is much more distant than Quine 
thinks. In fact, strictly speaking, there is no connection at all. for 
we simply have no quantifiers {with the intended interpretation) 
until a language-system L with a domain D is specified. Once it 
is specified, we may then study the interconnections between L 
and the relevant 15 parts of the ordinary language. But this is a 
very complex type of interrelationship, which Quine’s co mm ents in 
no way serve to illumine. Similar remarks, incidentally, apply to 
the interconnections between the truth-functional connectives and 
the ” ordinary ” words ‘ and \ * or ’, etc. Logical analysts often 
speak as though there is a close connection here, but precisely what 
this connection is is far from clear. The enormous complexity in the 
use and usage of words and phrases in ordinary language, even of 
such simple words as * and ’ and * or ’, militates against their easy 
assimilation to a too clear-cut and indeed artificial “ regimentation ”. 

That Quine's reading of the quantifier c (x) ‘ as ‘ for all objects 
x’ is unsound may be seen also by noting the way in which the 
quantifiers of L are given an interpretation within a systematic 
semantics. This is accomplished by means of an adequately defined 
truth-concept. In particular it must obtain within the meta-language 
that ‘ (a) — x — ’, where 1 — x — ’ is a sentential function of the one 
variable ‘ x *. is true in L if and only if for all objects x m D (of 
L), — x — . IVe are assured that the universal quantifier behaves in 
its proper logical way by this principle of semantics. In fact the 
only method we have of assuring this, j.e. of giving the universal 
quantifier its proper interpretation, is by means of such a principle. 
Perhaps Quine has in mind to achieve this in some other way, but if 
so he does not tell us how. In particular Quine cannot take L as 
ordinary language without presupposing an adequate truth-concept 
for ordinary language. Against this presupposition Tarski has 
argued forcibly in § 1 of his Der Wahrheitsbegriff . 1 

Carnap’s distinction between questions internal and external to 
a framework or language-system is useful here. 2 Prior to or inde- 
pendent of the selection of a language-system L with a domain D of 
objects as its fundamental domain, the quantifiers are without 
meaning. They are given meaning only with the formulation of L. 
i.e. by the explicit listing of the syntactical and semantical rules 

1 In Logic, Semantics, Mdamathemaiics (Clarendon Press, Oxford. 
1956), pp. 152-27S. 

* See Ms “ Empiricism. Semantics, and Ontology in Meaning and 
Necessity, 2nd edn. (Un i vers i ty of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1956), pp. 
205-221. 
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determinative of L. But Quine apparently vnsl.es to give them 
meaning prior to and indeed independent of suoli formulation He 
mistakes, m other words, an internal matter for an external one 
The situation is much as though Quine would wish to give the 
integral sign ‘ J ’ significance independent of the system of real 
numbers or the ' e * of membership significance independent of some 
specific axiom-system for set theory. The quantifiers are like * J ’ 
and * c ’ in having significance only within well-specified language- 
systems The meanings in ordinary language which they seem to 
have are usually rather inexact and either reflect the more technical 
meanings of some years hack or suggest more technical meanings 
yet to he given 

The pomts raised above seem rather crucial to Quine’s view as to 
the way in which logic serves as an instrument of “ regimentation " 
for ordinary language In fact if the foregoing argument is sound, 
not very much of Quine’s view as to the interconnection between 
logic and ordinary language remains His view seems too simple 
and premature An adequate characterization of this interconnection 
must await much careful work on the part of linguisticians, logicians, 
and philosophic analysts But this will not be easy and we must not 
gloss over difficulties by refusing the help and clarification which 
modem semantics can give 

B. M. Makttn 

The University of Texas 



ON THE ALLEGED OBJECTIVITY OF MORAL 
JUDGMENTS 


Thebe is an oft-quoted passage of Bertrand Bussell’s m which, he 
expresses his dissatisfaction with the subjectivist approach in ethics 
Having argued that moral judgments Rim ply express desires which 
one feels or wishes others to feel, he goes on 

But what are “ good ” desires’ Are they anything more than desires 
that you share’ Certainly there seems to be something more Sup- 
pose, for example, that some one were to advocate the introduction of 
hull-fighting in this country In opposing the proposal, I should /eel, 
not only that I was expressing my desires, but that my desires m the 
matter are right, whatever that may mean As a matter of argument, 
I can, I think, show that I am not guilty of any logical inconsistency 
in holding to the above (sc subjectivist) interpretation of ethics and 
at the same time expressing strong ethical preferences But m feeling 
I am not satisfied I can only say, while my own opinions as to 
ethics do not satisfy me, other people’s satisfy me still less (“ Reply 
to Criticisms ”, m The Philosophy of Bertrand Bussell ed Schilpp , 
p 724) 

Most recent writers m ethics, whilst sharing in general Russell’s 
subjectivist approach, do not share his dissatisfaction with it This 
is not because they are simply tougher-minded Bubjectivists than he 
and so able to hold to their doctrine without experiencing deviatiomst 
doubts , what some, at least, of them claim, m effect, is that they are 
subtler-minded subjectivists and so able to show that a moral judg- 
ment is, in fact, what Russell would have liked to think it was, namely 
“ something more ” than an expression of feeling or taste 
What I wish to point out is that two lines of argument, which have 
recently been taken to establish the objectivity of moral judgments, 
do so only m an unusual, restricted sense of that word, and it is 
misleading to suggest otherwise 


I 

One of these lines of argument concerns the reasons which are given 
for moral judgments Professor Paul Edwards, with explicit refer- 
ence to the passage from Russell quoted above, states it thus 

My theory or Russell’s own theory, supplemented by a consideration 
of the reasons for moral judgments, easily dears up the source of this 
dissatisfaction (sc Russell’s ) . . . “ The introduction of bull-fighting 
m the United States would be a bad thing ”, m addition to expressing 
something concerning the speaker, makes some such objective claim 
as, “ The introduction of bull-fighting would lead to avoidable pain 
for innocent animals. . . ” Russell’s desire w objectively superior in 

the sense that its satisfaction would prevent the suffering of innocent 
animals . . . etc The satisfaction of his opponent’s desire would 
have altogether different consequences This is, I think, what 
Russell means by “ superior ” in the sense of referent It is certainly 
the sort of thing that I would mean If the facts conce rning bull- 
fighting aTe as I described them a moment ago it is clear that Russell 
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is right To the extent to which an advocate of bull-fightmg means 
the same by “ superior ” he would be mistaken If he means some- 
thing different, then he may or may not be mistaken, but Bussell’s 
claim Temoins objective and true (The Logic of Moral Discourse, p 214) 

The other line of argument concerns the unnersalisability of moral 
judgments Mr Bernard Mayo says that, faced with the choice of 
cnlbng moral judgments subjective or objective, he would choose the 
latter ( Ethics and the Moral Life, p 45) He is “ agamst subject- 
ivism ’ (ibid.). Moral judgments, in his view, are not quite state- 
ments of fact, but they are much more like statements of fact than 
like expressions of feeling or taste (op. cU chap v) Mayo finds the 
ground for this in the required umversahsabihty of moral judgments, 
which he states thus 

A moral judgment must be umversahsable, firstly, m the sense that it 
apphes not to a particular action, but to a class of actions . . . Sec- 
ondly, . . in the sense that it apphes . to everybody . . 

And . . thirdly . . in the sense that others besides the speaker 

are assumed to share it (op at p 91) 

If Edwards and Mayo claimed simply to be explicating some of the 
conventions in accordance with which moral discourse proceeds, one 
could have no quarrel with them But they claim more than this 
Reason-giving and universahsabihty are taken to constitute a 
radical difference between moral judgments and expressions of 
feeling or taste, and, in Edwards at any rate, it is claimed that the 
ground for dissatisfaction with subjectivism, such as Russell felt, has 
been removed. 


II 

Factual reasons, howevei, can be given, not only for our moral 
judgments, but for our likes and dislikes also. 

Compare 

“ Strawberries ore nice.” 

“ Why*’’ 

“ Because they are sweet ” 

with 

“ Bull-fightmg is wrong.” 

“ Why*” 

“ Because it causes avoidable pam.” 

The reason-giving sentence, m each cose, is factually true Now, 
Edwards says “ If the facts concerning bull-fighting are as I de- 
scribed them . it is clear that Russell is ngkt . . Russell’s 
claim remains objective and true” (op cit p 214) His point 
appears to be that the truth of the factual reasons which could be 
given for Russell’s judgment confers upon it an objectivity which 
does not belong to expressions of feeling or taste But, if the factual 
truth of "Bull-fightmg causes pam” confers objectivity on the 
judgment, “Bull-fightmg is wrong”, then the factual truth of 
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“ Strawberries are sweet ” must confer an exactly similar objectivity 
on tie expression of taste, “ Strawberries are nice 
Now consider umversalisability To say that “ Bull-fighting is 
wrong ” is umversahsable is to say that there is a universal moral 
principle which, together with a true statement about certain of the 
non-moral characteristics of bull-fighting, entails this judgment. 
The non-moral characteristics may be explicated one by one m 
discussion thus 

A “ Bull-fighting is wrong ” 

B • “ Why do you say that 2 ” 

A “ Beoause it causes pain ” 

B “ So you think acts which cause pain are wrong*” 

A “ Yes ” 

B “ But you fought in the war. Why weren’t you a conscientious 
objeotor*” 

A “ That’s different I should have said that I think acts which 
cause pam that u avoidable are wrong ” 

B . “ But surely the war was avoidable 1 The Alhes could have 
given in to Hitler Do you think they ought to have done so*” 
A “ No. What I should have said is that acts, which cause pam 
that is avoidable without great harm resulting, are wrong It 
would have done great harm to let Hitler have his way.” 

A’s universal moral principle at last becomes clear it is that all acts, 
which cause pam and aie unavoidable and, if left undone, would not 
result m great harm, are wrong. Notice what B is really pressing A 
to do m the above conversation * he is pressing him all the time to say 
more 'precisely what it is that he is morally for or against. 

Now, it is surely possible to conceive of someone being pressed to 
say more precisely what he is for or against, not on a moral issue, 
but in a matter of taste. 

C • “ Strawberries are nice.” 

D . “ Why do you say that*” 

C “ Because they are sweet.” 

D “ So you consider sweet things nice*” 

C “Yes” 

D “ But I just saw you refuse a humbug with a grimace. Surely 
you like humbugs, if you consider sweet things nice'” 

C “ No What I should have said is that I consider things which 
are sweet and succulent to be nice ” 

D : " Then you like grapes*” 

C : “No What I should have said is that I consider things which 
are sweet, succulent, and red m colour to be nice ” 

This conversation is eccentric but not inconceivable If this way of 
talking gives A’s judgment about bull-fighting objectivity in the 
former conversation, it must do the same for C’s remark, “ Straw- 
berries are nice ” m the latter conversation 
The differences in the way we talk about moral issues and the way 
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we talk about matters of taste are empirical. When someone says, 
“ Strawberries are nice ”, we do not normally press him for his 
reasons or insist that he show us how the niceness of strawberries is 
an instance of some more general mceness. It is not logically im- 
possible to do so , it is ]ust that we do not 

in 

"Why, then, are there these conventions of reason-giving and 
umversalisability so far as moral judgments are concerned* The 
answer lies m the fact that these conventions make it, on the one 
hand, possible always to open an argument, when someone has 
delivered a moral judgment , and, on the other hand, impossible to 
refuse to join m argument, once one has delivered a moral judgment 
oneself 

Tn this connection, Mr. Jonathan Bennett recently made an im- 
portant point about the umversalisability principle He said that 
it should be reformulated thus . a judgment is a moral judgment only 
if the person who makes it accepts some universal moral principle 
which, together with a true statement about some but not all of the 
non-moral characteristics of the act or state of affairs being judged, 
entails this judgment If we read “ aU ”, instead of “ some but not 
all ”, then the judgment will apply only to this particular act or 
state of affairs, and it will be just a logical tnck to say that it passes 
the umversah8abhty test. In favour of his more careful formulation, 
“ some but not all ”, Bennett points out that a moral judgment on X 
will then not apply only to X but to other acts or states, which have 
certain non-moral characteristics in common with X, and conse- 
quently “ there can be moral argument ” (“ Moral Argument ”, Mind, 
vol. box (I960)). Where A has judged X to be nght and stated the 
non-moral characteristics of X because of which he thinks it right, 
it is open to B to adduce some oounter-instanoe, Y, which has the 
relevant non-moral characteristics in common with X, but which A 
does not judge to be nght We saw this happening in the above 
conversation about bull-fighting. As long as Hie hat of non-moral 
oharacfcenstics is not so complete that it will fit only X and nothing 
else, the possibility of the counter-instance, and so of continued 
moral argument, rema in s open. 

Matters which we discuss m the universe of moral discourse are 
matters about which we want to be able to argue Hence the rules 
which make this possible We have strong desires here and want 
others to have them too. To make bull-fighting a subject of moral 
discourse is to put oneself, and anyone who is prepared to discuss it 
with one in these terms, in a position where a decision has to be made, 
where tins decision can be argued about, and where others can be 
persuaded to make it also This is certainly to differentiate it from 
matters of feehng or taste m general But does this make it another 
kind of thing altogether, or simply a member of a sub-class of matters 
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of feeling or taste, to which certain rules apply 2 It is significant that 
many moral issues were originally matters of taste m the acoepted 
sense of that phrase For example, there was a time when it would 
have been considered a matter of personal in clin ation whether or not 
one kept a slave , but a change m sentiment concerning their fellow- 
men who were slaves made some people begin to ask, “ But is it 
nglit to keep a slave 2 ” They had a strong desire to stop slavery and 
so they took the subject over mto the universe of moral discourse and 
began to talk about it in terms of right and wrong They passed 
verdicts and invited others to do so, gave and required reasons for 
these, and, m short, began to argue and persuade in all the ways 
which moral discourse makes possible 

IV 

If the alleged objectivity of moral judgments is taken to mean 
simply that, once we have begun to talk about some matter of taste 
m moral terms, we cannot say anything significant about it unless 
we keep the rules of moral discourse, then this is indisputable But 
this is not to abandon the subjectivist position in ethiCB It goes 
no way at all towards what has traditionally been meant by the objec- 
tivity of moral judgments, namely, that they are statements of fact 
known by a faculty of moral cognition It is cold comfort to the 
philosopher or plain man, dissatisfied, as Bussell was dissatisfied, 
with subjectivism, to tell him that, though he is merely expressing his 
own feelings, he is doing so m accordance with certain linguistic 
conventions It may be that there is no comfort for him It may 
be that we should urge him to reconsider whether it is not enough 
that these matters which we call moral issueB are ones about which 
he and others feel passionately But this muoh is certain if the 
objectivity which he would like to think his moral judgments have 
is to be established, it will have to be on grounds other than those 
which we have been considering. 

The University of Exeter 


W. D. Hudson 



VINDICATION OF ETHICAL INTOTTIONISBI 


According to Professor Nowell-Smith’s critique of Intuitionism 
(Ethics, chap 3) the Intuitionists cannot from a direct intuition of 
moral facts derive the notion of actually doing one’s duty. I might 
know that X is my duty as a piece of theoretical knowledge, just as 
I would know any other scientific or theoretical fact ; but the 
knowledge by itself cannot tell me why I should do X. From the 
knowledge that X is my duty, I cannot derive the ‘ ought namely, 
that I ought to do X In this, Nowell-Smith asserts, there is as much 
a * gulf’ or * gap ’ in the Intmtionist view-point, as in that of the 
teleological moralists 

In tins essay I shall try and defend the Intuitionist position against 
this critique, in the mam, by showing that there is no * gap ' or 
‘ gulf’ involved m an ethics based upon Intuitdonism In the first 
place I would like to introduce a distinction, which I consider to be 
of great significance, as much of the plausibility of Nowell- 
Smith’s critique is due to the slurring over of this distinction The 
distinction is indicated by the recognition that the 5 gap ’ may be 
shown to occur at two levels of moral discourse . these I call the 
ethical level and the meta-ethical level. At the ethical level we are 
concerned with particular moral acts in concrete moral situations 
involving some dilemma or perplexity. The ‘ gap ’ is expressed in 
the question I see X is good, or, X is my duty , but, why should I 
do X? In the words of Nowell-Smith : “ But if ‘ X is right ' 
and * X is obligatory ’ are construed as statements to the effect that 
X has the non-natural characteristic of rightness or obligatoriness 
which we just * see ’ to be present, it would seem that we can no 
more deduce * I ought to do X ’ from these premises than we could 
deduce it from * X is pleasant ’ or ‘ X is in accordance with God’s 
will ’ A gap of which ordinary language knows no thing has been 
created between * X is obligatory on me ’ and ‘ I ought to do it ’ ; 
and this gap requires to he bridged ” (p. 42). At the meta-ethical 
level the ‘ gap ’ is expressed in the general question : “ Some things. 
I have now learnt, are right and others wrong ; hut why should I do 
what is right and eschew what is wrong?” (p. 41). Nowell-Smith 
himself does not seem to be alive to the distinction between the two 
orders, although in different places he frames the two questions 
separately. 

In the light of this distinction I shall be concerned with making 
the following two points : (a) For Intuitionists (as well as Tele- 
ologists) the more general question, expressing the * gap * at the 
meta-ethical level, is irrelevant, if not entirely me aning less. (6) At 
riie ethical level the ‘ gap ’ or ‘ gulf ’ does exist for the Teleologists. 
hut not for the Intuitionists. 

Of the two questions, at the ethical and at the meta-ethical level, 
both Intuitionists and Teleologists are logically required to answer 
only the ethical question And the worth of neither is impaired 
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solely by the inability to answer the meta-ethical question. This will 
become evident if we begin with a clear realization that Intuitionism 
is an ethical theory (or, more precisely, a theory within ethics) about 
methods for deter minin g what things are good, or what actions are 
obligatory. It is one theory (within ethics) about methods among 
other theories. The Teleological theory (be it of the metaphysical, 
theological or naturalistic species) about methods or criteria is 
another competing theory within ethics. As such, it is beyond the 
scope and province of either theory to attempt answers to meta- 
ethical questions like • ‘Why ought one to be moral* "Why ought one 
to do one’s duty? Or : "Why ought one to do the good* In a very 
important sense Ethics may be said to be the science which is con- 
cerned with the analysis and interpretation of the Good and/or 
Eight ; hence, within Ethics itself the above questions lose their 
motive. Good and/or Bight are the basic concepts which underlie 
the moral activity ; they are the foundations upon which moral 
theories are founded. The function of moral theories is to help 
circumscribe Good andEvil. But, both are within the moral purview. 
Hence, the real antithesis is not between moral and immoral, but 
between moral and non-moral. And, even if nihilism is a ‘ live ’ 
alternative, neither Intmtiomsm nor Teleology can help decide the 
issue — the answer remains outside the function of both these ethical 
theories. 

But vrithvn Ethics itself it is perfectly meaningful and legitimate to 
compare the two rival theories m order to decide the superiority of 
the one or the other. It is at the ethical level — the order of ethical 
discourse — Intuitiomsts challenge the claim of the Teleological 
moralists to have supplied better methods for the determination of 
the Good or the Bight. The challenge reBts on a pomt of logic 
shown by Hume and elaborated by Moore as the ‘naturalistic 
fallacy ’. Moral discourse (if genuine at all) is autonomous , any 
attempt to denve ethical categories from non-ethical categories 
involves a gulf which cannot be logically bridged But, according 
to Intuitionism there is no logical gulf mvolved m its own theory 

In a moral context, at the ethical level, when a person asks. What 
ought I to do* he means to ask "What is morally the right thing to 
do under the circumstances* "What is my duty m this situation* 
What is the good in this case* Hence, the general assumptions 
underlying the question are (a) the questioner knows, and does not 
doubt, that what he must do is the good or right (6) But, he is 
perplexed about what the good or right is In a concrete moral 
situation, therefore, the questioner seeks knowledge of what the good 
or right is. Of course, the question might be addressed to another, 
or to hims elf by the questioner ; important is the fact of perplexity , 
perplexity, not whether he should do good and eschew evil, but what 
is tiie good or right in the circumstances which he must follow 

I will, now, first show that if this knowledge is secured through the 
teleological method, there will remain a logical gap in the theory, 
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a gap -which, can only he bridged through an intuition, proving the 
autonomy of morals. Then, I will go on to show that not only is 
Intuitiomsm the only logically satisfying theory, but that the relevant 
knowledge supphed through the method of mtuitiomsm does not 
leave us with any logical gaps m the theory. 

The Teleological Analysis 

To the questioner who asked ‘ "What ought I to do*’, the Tele- 
ologist might answer . * You ought to do X.’ (moral judgement). 
Questioner ‘ "Why?’ Teleologist . ‘ X increases human happiness.’ 
We see in this instances how there still remains a gap which frustrates 
the questioner’s inquiry. By his query, ‘ What ought I to do ? ’, he 
wanted to know . What is the good/nght/duty in this situation^ 
But, the information he has obtained is about an act X which 
increases human happiness TTia inquiry can only be satisfied if he 
can be shown that acts which increase human happiness are good/ 
nght/duties— that there is no gap between act3 which increase 
human happiness and goodness/nghtness/obligations. But, as soon 
as the Teleologist attempts to bridge the gap by advancing the re- 
quired premise (that: All acts which increase human happiness 
are good/nght/duties), the premise itself being amoral judgement, 
the Teleological moralist is required either to explain further on 
teleological grounds the new moral judgement, m which case the 
explanation is merely pushed back one step, or, he must admit the 
intuitional baas of his premise. Ethical categories, therefore are 
shown not to be derivatives and cannot be explained by pure tele- 
ology. In other words, as Moore did such a lot to clarify, mora 
categories cannot be reduced to non-moral categories Moral dis- 
course is autonomous 

Nowell-Snuth himself agrees that “ the strength of IntuitioDism 
lies in its uncompromising insistence of the autonomy of morals. 
Ethical sentences are not, as Moore dearly shows, psychological or 
metaphysical or theological sentences.” Of course, both the Tele- 
ologist and the Intuitaonist might be mistaken about the objectivity 
of the moral consciousness, since both presuppose the answering of 
meta-ethical questions. Both theories operate upon the basis of a 
metaphysical foundation. But, at the ethical level, Inturtumism, in 
spite of its mystical flavour, is more satisfying, logically, than 
Teleology. The validity of the Intuitionist polemio against Teleology 
follows from the ultimate recognition that Teleology by itself, 
without recourse to a single intuition, is impotent to explain the 
moral consciousness 


The Intuitionist Analysis 

Intmtionism involves no theoretical gap To the questioner who 
asked, ‘ What ought I to do ? ’ the intuitionist answer would be : 
* Xou ought to do X ’. Questioner . ‘ Why?’ Intuitionist • ' X is 
good/nght/duty ’ There is no theoretical gap which frustrates the 
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questioner’s inquiry. By Ins question, What ought I to do 2 he 
wanted to know What is the good/rigkt/duty in tins situation or 
contest Once he ‘ sees ’ for himself that X is good/nght/duty, 
the further question, ‘ Why ought I to do X ’ becomes meaningless 
in the contest. This question, it will be remembered, is the question 
at the ethical level according to our distinction This question 
beoomes meaningless as the point behind the question was that the 
questioner, as a person in moral perplexity, sought some definite know- 
ledge as to what the right or good in the particular case was — and he 
has been supplied with the knowledge There is no inference and there 
is no gap as the knowledge supplied is moral knowledge, or moral fact, 
not non-moral fact, as is the oaso with the Teleological answer The 
non-moral content of an answer to a moral question would leave a 
gap and require an inference 

Intuitionism, therefore, at the ethical level, involves no gap or 
gulf, and the question, ‘ I know X is right, but why ought I to do X®’ 
is not so much “ wicked, immoral, sinful, inhuman ”, reactions 
anticipated by Nowell-Smith, as it is meaningless Nowell-Smith’s 
error lies, it seems to me, firstly, in overlooking the distinction I have 
introduced jn this artiole , secondly, in a false psj'chology He 
writes “ A new world is revealed for our inspection , it contains such 
and such objects, phenomena, and characteristics , it is mapped and 
described in elaborate detail No doubt it is all very interesting 
If I happen to have a thirst for knowledge, I shall read on to satisfy 
my curiosity, much as I should road about new discovenos m 
astronomy or geography Learning about ‘ values ’ or * duties ’ 
might well be as exciting as learning about spiral nebulae 01 water- 
spouts. But what if I am not interested® Why should I do any- 
thing about these newly-revealed objects® ’ (p 41) But I suggest 
that this whole passage is based upon a totally false psychology of 
the moral situation, and on a misconoeption about what the appro- 
priate emotions are m the context. At the ethical level, when en- 
gaged in a situation involving moral choice, one does not view the 
moral world with a detached ‘ interest ’, ‘ wonder * curiosity ’, or 
' excitement The appropriate emotion is one of anxiety, which 
ranges from perplexity and uneasiness to sheer moral agony Hence 
at the ethical level of a man engaged m a concrete moral situation, 
the question is not only meaningless, but absuid 
If it is arguod that the point behind the question ‘ I know X is 
right, but why ought I to do X®’ is the more general one of ‘ Why 
should anyone do anything which he knows to be good 01 right®’ 
Or, Why should one be moral® — this shifts the problem to the meta- 
ethical level. As already indicated, it is not the burden of Intuition- 
ism to answer this question, as the latter lies outside its scope. 
Considering the function of Intuitionism as a method, it is a wrong 
kmd of question to feed to the method, and expect an answer. 

Umversity of Bombay R N. Karani 



AN EXEGETICAL POINT IN' ARISTOTLE'S 
NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 


What does “ according to the oithos logo « “ mean in Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics ? Ross translates : “ according to the right 
rule Now a rule is something general, something of the form : 
“ In circumstances C. do A.” Bnt if phronesis or ‘‘ practical wisdom " 
(which involves a grasp of the orthos logos) gave ns mles. it would he 
reasonable to suppose that Aristotle would give us some examples of 
them. But surely he does not. Therefore there is a presumption 
that the question : “ What does it mean to act according to the 
orthos logos ? ” cannot be answered by giving examples of rules 
action according to which would be such action. 

Now phtonesis is handled m the Sixth Book as if it were (or were 
closely allied to) the ability to recognize things in general and goods- 
for-man in particular Phronesis, or something very like it. is bound 
up with the ability to recognise chicken (1141 b 19) or stagnant 
water (1142 a 23). Therefore one is tempted to say that the phro- 
mmos or “ practically wise '* man is the man who can recognise a 
good-for-man when he meets one, the man who, in a situation in 
which it is better for man as a social creature to do A rather than 
B (because X, which A will further, is a good, whereas T. which B 
will farther, is not) recognises that this is the case. and. pursuing 
the good which he has recognised, acts accordingly. This suggests 
au interpretation of “ according to the ortkos logos " as “ according 
to a correct appreciation of the situation ". On this interpretation 
the orthos logos is always particular. The orthos logos of this situation 
is that it would be a pity if T were allowed to happen (and it would 
happen if B were done), whereas it would be a good t hing if X were 
brought about (as it would be if A were done). Being in this way 
particular, Aristotle cannot (logically) give examples of “ what the 
orthos logos says ’’ for the orthos logos is not a fount of generally 
applicable principles. Every situation has its orthos logos, which is 
the correct account of how the goods-for-man are disposed in that 
particular situation. The point of the doctrine of “ practical wisdom ** 
is that you cannot usefally generalise about how goods-for-man 
are disposed in S-type situations, since the recognition of goods-for- 
man as they occur in concrete situations is a matter of trained 
discernment (such as young men cannot practise, etc.). I can only 
teachyou to recognise chicken by taking yon round the poulterers! 

This is hackneyed. The point of this note is to draw attention to 
some words in Plato's Phaedo which offer an interesting parallel. 
The words occur m 73 a 9-10. Kebes is expounding the argument 
for immortality from our alleged capacity for anamnesis or recollec- 
tion in the form in which (in fact) it occurs in the Meno. He says that 

if you question men cunningly yon can get them to tell you them- 
selves how everything is ” (he goes on to mention geometry, so no 
doubt “ everything ” is hyperbole). Then he uses the words : "Yet 
35 
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they could not do this 'were there not present in them knowledge 
and orthos logos.” Now it may be said that all that Soorates’ per- 
formance with the slave in the Mono proves is that the slave had 
powers of sound reasoning, and that therefore all that had to be 
“present m him” is understanding and sound reasoning — orthos 
logos therefore equals recta latio. But although this is a fair comment 
for us to pass on the Meno, it cannot be the comment that KebeB 
means to pass, and “understanding and sound reasoning” cannot 
be the translation of his “ epistime and orthos logos ”. If the argu- 
ment is to prove pre-existence (as Kebes takes it to do), it must do 
so by assuming that the ability of the questionee to give the right 
answers depends on pre-natal acquaintance with the relevant facts 
That the slave should be able to reason correctly does not imply 
that he existed before he was bom , what shows this is the fact 
that it could at any time have been demonstrated by cunning ques- 
tioning that he had the right answers within him, i.e. that he had 
already learnt the right anwers. (Indeed the Meno makes some play 
with the perfect tense of the verb to leai n , 86 a.). Now it may well 
be that Plato had come to think that this argument was crude 
(and this may be the reason why m the Phaedo, he. cit , Socrates goes 
on to suggest “ what may be a more convincing form ” of the argu- 
ment from recollection) , but tins does not alter the faot that he 
cannot intend that Kebes, in his exposition of the “ less convincing *’ 
form of the argument, should mean “ sound reasoning ” by orthos 
l ogos. It must be Kebes’s pomt that a man could not answer correctly 
unless he had at some tune become acquainted with the right 
answers. We must therefore construe his phrase “ knowledge and 
orthos logos ” m terms of pre-natal acquaintance with the facts, and 
therefore oithos logos must mean " a correct account ” of whatever 
it is Here then is a case where orthos logos has no tendency to 
connote “principle” or anything of a general kind, but where it 
stands for something entirely particular Any suggestion that the 
slave does what he does by applying general principles of any kind 
ruins the argument, wluoh depends on pre-natal acquaintance with 
particular facts. 

An obvious counter to my argument is that Plato’s habitual 
looseness of expression is greater than to permit one to infer from his 
choice of a phrase in a given logical context that the phrase is able 
to bear the meaning which the context requires it to bear. But 
unless one is w illin g to use this counter, then it would seem that 
we have here a use of oithos logos to mean “ correct account of this 
matter ”, and that this would therefore be a parallel to the use which 
we thought we found in the Nicomaohean Ethics 

I. M. Ckombie 


University of Oxford 



A NOTE ON OBYERSION 


Recently a logic lias been proposed tliat admits singular teims 
that denote nothing. 1 In such a logic there is a certain problem 
regarding obveiaon 

Suppose that statements of the form 1 fx 5 are interpreted in such 
a fashion that they are true if and only if the term that plays the 
role of * x ’ denotes something to which the term that plays the role 
of ' f ’ is applicable, but false if this condition is not fulfilled. 

If now we have a singular term that does not denote, such as ‘ c ’ 
for Santa dans, then the following two sentences are not materially 
equivalent . 

~Hc (1) 

£(~Mx)c (2) 

By the above agreement concerning a necessary and sufficient 
condition that a statement of the form 1 fit ’ be true. (2) is false, 
since by assumption ‘ o ’ denotes nothing, and hence denotes nothing 
to which * x(. — Mx) ’ is applicable By this same agreement, and the 
farther one that a statement is true if and only if its denial is false, 

(1) is true. 

It appears that a logic that admits singular terms that do not 
denote, must either repudiate at least one of the two agreements 
above, or not allow obversions from a premise such as (1) to a 
conclusion such as (2). 

A logic that allows such non-denoting terms can without harm 
permit an inference from (2) to (1) since m this case the premise 
M false if the singular term m question does not denote, while the 
inference is valid in the nsual way if that term does denote 

The difficulty of disallowing an inference such as that from (1) to 

(2) can be met by adopting Quine’s device of construing all singulai 
terms as abbreviations for definite descriptions If this is done, 
the scopes of the definite description abbreviation c ’ are such that 
(1) is true and (2) is false. This device will not, however, meet the 
following difficulty which is very similar to the one above concerning 
obversion 

There are many dyadic relations (such as ‘ believes in ’, * worships ’, 
etc ) with which it appears that one can form many true statements 
having at least one argument that is a singular term that denotes 
nothing. Let us assume that ‘ Pencles worshipped Zeus ’ is such 
a statement. This sentence might with obvious abbreviations, be 
written 

"Wpz. (3) 

(1956^ e 4^°li C ^‘ x,s ' €nce bj - Hemy S Leonard, Philosophical Studies, vn, no 4 
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Bj a logical principle very similar to that by which one passes from 
(1) to (2), we may pass from (3) to : 

£{IYpx}z. (4) 

If we still hold to the first agreement above concerning the conditions 
nnder which a statement of the form ' fix ! is true, then (4) is false 
since ‘ z s denotes nothing. If the device of taking all singular 
terms as abbreviations for definite descriptions is adopted, then 
(3) and (4) have the same truth value, and all such statements as 
(3) are false. 

B. 31. Joxes 



SALVAGING THE “ NOOSPHERE ” 


Thf cntioal notice by Professor Medawar of Teilhard de Chardin s 
The Phenomenon of Man (Mind, Ins, January 1961, S 9 ' 196 ) a 
blockbuster which reduced its target to a pile of rubbish I have no 
desire to advocate a rebuilding operation But I would bke to 
■propose that one item might be salvaged from the ruins and made 
available for use m connection with evolutionary theory i reter to 
Teilhard’s concept of the “ noospheie ” _ , 

The background of my proposal is the following it can be 
accepted as a historical fact that one species of animal on/ the earth. 
Homo sapiens has outstripped all others in the magnitude of the 
changes which have occurred in its way of life during the last 50.000 
years The changes are usually said to constitute the process oi 
cultural evolution It is also a fact that there exists at present no 
comprehensive explanatory theory of that process The best we 
have are a few clues about some of the causal factors (e g tool-uaug, 
tool-making, communication by speech and language, etc) wmcn 
de termined the course of human evolution from the Paleolithic 


penod onward , . 

Under these circumstances it is desirable to have available a 
number of theoretical models in the light of which explanatory 
hypotheses can be formulated This is a familiar state of affairs in 
the natural sciences when they are m a formative stage, as the 
sciences of man certainly are Now it seems to me that the concept 
of the noosphere, freed from the mystical associations of The Pheno- 
menon of Man and given a certain degree of precision, might save 
as a useful model for anthropologists, sociologists, and psychologists 
who undertake to theorize about cultural evolution 
What does the model amount to ? Briefly, it is built on the 
classical representation in geology of the earth as a sequence of 
concentric, spherical shells or envelopes — barysphere, lithosphere, 
hydrosphere, atmosphere and biosphere The last of these, intro- 
duced by the geologist Suess, was designed to represent the envelope 
of organic matter which originated and spread around the globe 
during the Pre-Cambrian era What Teilhard, proposes is that we 
regard the process of cultural evolution as having generated^ another 
planetary envelope, distinct from but superimposed on the biosphere, 
a “ sheet of h umaniz ed and socialized matter ” which he calls the 
“ noosphere ” The title seems reasonably apt smce the noosphere 
is exclusively the product of Homo sapiens, and embraces not only 
technological but also intellectual and social creations Viewed 
historically, the noosphere is the ensemble composed of evolving man 
and Ins various cultures _ 

There seems to me no intrinsic reason why this model should be 
associated with the dithyrambic and irresponsible language which 
Professor Medawar rightly condemns in Ins review. On the con- 
trary, the model might enable the sciences of man to speak in fruitful 
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■ways about tlie process of cultural evolution, and so to move towards 
filling m some theoretical gaps If we are ever to have a unified 
theory of evolution we need all the ancillary devices which look 
promising The noosphere strikes me as one such device and hence 
worth salvaging from the debris of The Phenomenon of Man 

Umveisity of Toronto T A. Goudge 



COROLLARY TO GOODMANS 
EXPLICATION OP ‘ ABOUT ’ 


Pob Professor Goodman, 1 “ S is absolutely about k if and only if 
some statement T follows from S differentially with, respect to k 
where ! a statement T follows from S differentially with respect to l 
if T contains an expiession designatmg k and follows logically from S, 
while no generahzation of T with respect to any part of that expres- 
sion also follows logically from S TTe answer here a question 
which Goodman leaves open, showing that if a statement S is 
absolutely about l its negation must be also. 

Now regardless of its complexity, S oan be expressed set-theoreti- 
cally But since differential implication turns only on the logic of 
quantification and identity, we may signify membership by a 2-place 
predicate ' E ’ governed by no special axioms ( Example ‘ The 
class of cows is amorphous and Hermione and Sappho are distinct 
cows may be represented as ' Exw Eyx . Ezx . yfyz ’ ) Thus repre- 
sentation of S as a quantificational schema (possibly with identitv) 
suffices for consideration of all questions of differential implication 
TVe shall follow Quine 2 in understanding implication as validity of 
the material conditional, so that T follows logically from (is implied 
by) S just m case S 3 T is valid a 
It will therefore suffice to show that if a quantificational schema 
5 implies some schema T without implying (y)T, then there is a 
schema R such that —S implies R without implying (y)R This is 
equivalent to the following If (1) — S implies the universal quantifica- 
tion with respect to y ’ of every schema which it implies then (2) S 
does also Nowif(l)then— S must m particular imply {y)—S Butin 
this case S implies (y)S (by an argument given below), and then if S 
implies T we have the validity of S 3 [y)S, S 3 T, [y) (S 3 T). 
(?) S 3 {y)T, and S 3 ( y)T , i e , the implication of [y)T by S 
To complete the proofwe show that S3 (j/JSis valid if —S d (y)—S 
is If— S 3 (y) — S is valid so must be (y) ( — S 3 (y)—S) and its equi- 
valent (3y) — S 3 (y) — S If S 3 (y)S were nonvabd there would be 
an interpretation J making S true and (y)S false Then J would make 
1 (3?) — S, (y) — S, and — S, a contradiction 
The argument can be extended to cases in which logical truth (and 
hence differential implication) is construed in terms broadei than 
those of quantificational validity 

’Kebon Goodman “ About”, M utd, lxs (January 1961), pp 1-24 lam 
pubhcab *° ?rofessor G°°dman for showmg me his manuscript prior to its 

^ Y - Quine, Methods of Logic (New York, Holt, 1950). 

% e use the obvious 'use-mention conventions accordmg to which 1 S D 
names the conditional with S as antecedent and T as consequent 

John HopJans University 


J. S Ulliax 



VIII.— CRITICAL NOTICE 

The PTiaiomenological Movement : A historical introduction. Bv 
Hebkebt SnrEGEtBEBO. The Hague : Martians Nijhoff. I960. 
(Collection Ph nen omen obijic'}. n. 6). 2 vols. Pp. mn 735. 

This is a hook which is long overdue. Mr. Spiegelberg has attempted 
to write a history of the Phenomenological movement which will 
also serve to provide some elements of a definition. He provides a 
series of related studies of the major, and many of the minor figures 
of the Phenomenological movement, crowned with an attempt, in 
the last chapter, to outline the phenomenological method as it 
emerges out of this history. 

The coverage is remarkably complete and at the same time very 
fair-minded and accurate. All the major figures are treated at some 
length — Husserl himself. Scheler. Heidegger, as well as the fore- 
runners Brentano and Stumpf and the major French practitioners. 
Sartre and Merlean-Ponty. "While each figure is studied principally 
as a phenomeuologisr — whether or nor phenomenology is or has 
remained central to his work — Spiegelberg has steered admirably clear 
of the ohvions attendant danger — the " touching up “ of the thought 
of the various protagonists so as to make them sit more happily in 
the same tradition. On the contrary, each figure is understood 
scrupulously in his own terms, and given a chance, as it were, to bid 
for our respect- Spiegelberg's fair-mindedness even holds good m 
face of the sordid political behaviour of Heidegger in the early Nazi 
period and his shabby treatment of Husserl. This is mentioned m 
passing with the greatest restraint and matter-of-factness. a bio- 
graphical feet which is useful in understanding Heidegger— Spiegel- 
berg throughout provides the indispensable skeletal facts about the 
major figures — but not the occasion for the comment that most of us 
would have found irresistible. 

But on putting down this two-volume work one is almost left with 
the impression that Spiegelberg's very accuracy has defeated his 
second purpose — providing ns with an idea of what phenomenologv 
is. In fact the thinkers studied are so disparate that it is difficult 
to see the thread of unity underlying all their work. The picture is 
farther complicated by the fact that for some phenomenology is only 
part of their work, or only occupied them for a period of their 
development (c.g. Scheler. Heidegger). Spiegelberg. therefore, opens 
his last section, designed to give the reader some guide as to what 
phenomenology is, with some emharassment : 

The preceding account cif the Phenomenological Movement could 
easily have given the impression that all there is to phenomenologv is 
its history as expressed in the multifarious and ihrid ideas of sundry 
phenomenologisTS. Such an impression even contains a considerable 
amount of truth (p. 653). 

The reader might be tempted to conclude that this is the whole 
truth, hut Speigelberg believes that some common elements can he 
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abstracted After rejecting the coarse of defining phenomenology * 
by a s umm ary of its restdts he singles out as the * characteristic 
core ’ the phenomenological method The rest of the chapter is 
devoted to a clear and detailed outline of this method. 

But a question remains . is it possible to define phenomenology 
amply by the phenomenological method, that is. in abstraction from 
certain beliefs about the adequacy of this method to solve certain 
perennial philosophical problems l Can one abstract the method 
from the doctrine which alone can induce one to practise it 1 Sir. 
Spiegelberg s discussion does not seem to yield a definite answer on 
this point. On one hand he starts to outline the doctrinal basis of 
the method in a section entitled ** The phenomenological method as a 
protest against reductionism ’ (pp. 656-658). But this outline is left 
incomplete Some doctrines incompatible with phenomenology are 
identified but not its aims and aspirations. Thus it is made clear 
that phenomenology opposes the principle of Occam's razor on the 
level of the phenomena , it may be laudable to cut down the number 
of explanatory hypotheses to the minimum possible, but this principle 
cannot hold good for the phenomena of experience— if one's aim. 
that is is to discover the nature of that experience. Similarly a 
protest is registered against the traditional empiricism m its account 
of the nature of experience precisely in that it has not been empirical 
enongh in that it has proceeded too much by reasoning as to what 
we must perceive according to a certain theory about the perceiving 
process, and too little by an actual examination of what perception 
is really like. Thus Mr Spiegelberg singles out for attack, e.g. the 
“ sense-organ bias \ the principle that *' nothing is to he recognized 
as a datum unless it can be assigned a specific sense-organ (in the 
biological organism) as its receptor " (Joe. cit.). 

Now one might easily accept these criticisms as valid and take 
the corresponding warnings to heart without adopting the phenome- 
nological method Thus to continue the above example, oue might 
refuse all traditional a priori doctrines about experience and yet not 
turn to the intuiting of the phenomena as the means of access to a 
correct view. One might, for instance, turn to indirect experimental 
methods or to reasoning from the structure of empirical language. 
These methods may be mistaken but they are not excluded by the 
simple foot that one rej ects traditional empiricism. The rationale for 
phenomenology most include more than the rej ection of reductionism. 

But Mr. Spiegelberg does not expand further on the rationale for 
the method And perhaps this is because to expand farther would 
he to go beyond the area of agreement between the different practi- 
tioners But if there is no agreement among phenomenologists as to 
the rationale behind their procedure, then we cannot speak of the 
Phenomenological school. It is doubtful whether we can even speak 
of a procedure or method common to the different members. 

One is strongly tempted to draw this last conclusion from Mr. 
Spiegelb erg's account of “ the method ”. He outlines seven steps, of 
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which the first three are said to have been “ accepted, at least 
implicitly, and practised by all those who have aligned themselves 
with the Phenomenological Movement” (p 659) The later ones 
are only accepted by a smaller group The steps are . 

1. investigating particular phenomena 

2. investigating general essences 

3. apprehending essential relationships among essences 
4 watching modes of appearing 

5. watching the constitution of phenomena in consciousness 
6 suspending belief in the existence of phenomena 
7. interpreting the meaning of phenomena 

All these steps are discussed in some detail, with an illustrative 
example running throughout, the study of the phenomena of force 
Now steps two and three — or at least the latter — do not seem to 
be peculiar to phenomenologists They seem to be coterminous 
with the procedures of philosophical study and argument as these 
have been practised since Socrates The characterization of what is 
being done (in this case “ investigation of essences ”) is particular to 
this school, but this by itself need not alter the way m which this 
study is earned on Mr Spiegelberg’s illustrative findin gs concern- 
ing force seem to confirm this The investigation, he says, 

might lead to such insights as essentially force is extended over an 
area , essentially it has intensity ; essentially it can increase or 
decrease j essentially, it can never reach an absolute maximum 
(P 681) 

But such conclusions might also be reached by someone who claimed 
to be examining the concept ‘ force ’, or the “ form ” of Force 
Steps 1, 4 and 5 are clearly m hue with phenomenology as a careful 
intuitive study of the phenomena of experience, and step 6 is central 
to Husserl’s philosophy. But precisely here it becomes dubious 
whether these are generally practised or whether, even where there 
is verbal agreement over practice, the different thinkers are really 
talking about the same thing Thus Mr Spiegelberg’s account of 
step 6 (the epocM) seems to relegate it to the status of an accessory but 
not indispensable help to the earlier ones , that is, it may help to put us 
m the nght frame of min d, prising ns free from our presuppositions , 
but this is hardly what the epoolii meant for Husserl who made it the 
gate of entry to the whole transcendental field and thus to the very 
centre of phenomenology With this difference in aim, can it be 
said that we are still talking of the same procedure ? 

Step 6 is, of course, not one of those which Mr Spiegelberg would 
claim are common to all phenomenologists ; but even when we turn 
to step 1, which alone among the first three seems peculiar to 
phenomenology, one cap. raise doubts about its generality It is 
hig hly doubtfiil whether one can say that, e g Merleau-Ponty or the 
post-war Sartre have practised this as it is described here 

And as for step 7, it is frankly confined to those thinkers loosely 
called “ existentialists 
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At this point one might seem forced to the negative conclusion 
which Mr Spiegelberg wishes to avoid, that there is little in common 
among phenomenologists save the name . Bnt this would probably 
constitute an equal and opposite over-statement In feet the return 
to intuitive study of experience has played a role in a number of 
different philosophies and has served to advance a number of different 
philosophical concerns, but these are not without some connection with 
each other, and the movement can be seen as developing in a certain 
wav What one can take issue with is the thesis that the phenomen- 
ological movement has shown continuity m its research, applying 
the same method to wider and wider fields of phenomena and attempt- 
ing to accumulate results of an agreed kind , that, in short, it has 
behaved as the type of movement of research that Husserl envisaged 
I am not sure that this is Mr Spiegelberg s thesis, but some of the 
things he says seem to give the impression that the movement can 
at least be usefully looked at in this way (e g pp 644 ff) At any 
rate, this strong thesis seems to me to be unfounded 

In fact the return *' to the things themselves ”, to the intuitive 
study of ordinary experience, has played many roles First it has 
played that of a liberating idea winch re-opened the road to philo- 
sophical lesearch m what to English philosophers should be a 
perfectly straightforward sense, although earned on under the 
foreign banner of intuition of essences The history of philosophy 
seems to show that philosophy itself is constantly in danger of being 
illegitimately absorbed into some related positive study or of becom- 
ing the prisoner of some blinding presuppositions, and therefoie to 
stand in need of some liberating idea winch by providing a radically 
new (relatively speaking) account of the subject enables it to begin 
agam Just as the idea of the Forms enabled Plato s Socrates to 
break away from the stultifying debates between Eleatics and 
Herachtans, and the intuitions about language as a tool and language- 
games enabled Wittgenstein to break with logical atomism so 
phenomenology was the road by which Husserl broke with psycho- 
logism, the imperialism of genetic psychology, which seemed to 
threaten logic and philosophy in the Germany of the time 

To some this seems to have been the mam place of phenomenology 
m their thought Thus of Husserl’s early disciples and sympathizers 
m the first decade of the century, many did not follow him into the 
further reaches of transcendental phenomenology. But for Husserl 
himself liberation was just a stage He went on to conceive of 
phenomenology as an essentially new beginning in epistemology, and 
as a way to make philosophy a “ rigorous science ” to begin from 
zero without presuppositions and build up a body of firm knowledge. 
Jhis lay behind Husserl’s growing invocation of Descartes as a 
forerunner 

In this period, which begins roughly with the Ideen. published m 
“13, Husserl attempts to go beyond a mere study of “ essences of 
the concepts of empirical description and logic, and to discover by 
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intuitive study how they arise and are formed, how they are “ con- 
stituted ” in consciousness To describe the enterprise in terms of 
its relations to Kantian philosophy — a relation of which Husserl was 
more and more aware — one could say that he attempted to submit 
the ” concepts of the understanding ” themselves to intuitive scrutiny 
m order to study their genesis The point of the epoohi was to open 
this new field of study The idea behind the “ bracketing ” or the 
suspension of belief m existence was not that of Descartes, te to 
discover what could resist the solvent of doubt and thus be said with 
certainty to exist This would be to remain still in the “natural 
attitude ” m which consciousness was considered another “ sub- 
stance ” alongside external objects This point was a “ conversion ” 
from all questions concerning existence to a pure study of the phen- 
omena and their constitution 

This long journey mto transcendental subjectivity seems to have 
been designed to permit a return, enriched with a firm foundation 
for knowledge, with a resolution of the “ crisis ” of science But 
the enterprise does not seem to have succeeded Husserl, so to speak, 
never came back 

Thus phenomenology has been used as a liberating idea and as the 
foundation for a new epistemology With modem French pheno- 
menology we seem to have yet a thir d type of philosophical concern, 
the attempt to work out an adequate philosophical anthropology 
For Sartre the central problems seem to centre around the relation 
of subject to object, the problem of human freedom , with Merleau- 
Ponty the aim has been the discovery of a third way between the 
mechanistic notion of man which flows from “ scientism ” and the 
idealistic dualism which has often been opposed to it This is why 
French phenomenologists have shown an intense interest m Hegel 
and the young Marx — even to the pomt of claiming to see more than 
a verbal resemblance between the Phenomenology of Mind and 
Husserl’s work — while Husserl had little tune for these authors 
For Merleau-Ponty the pomt of phenomenology or the return to 
everyday experience is not to open a new field of research but to 
build from the fact and nature of unreflective experience the notion 
of man as “ existence ” or “ etre-au-monde ”, which is neither 
materialist nor idealist Thus while Merleau-Ponty agrees with 
Husserl that phenomenology is a return “ to the things themselves ”, 
a return from the type of scientific theory which tells us what human 
experience must be hke in virtue of some explanatory theory, he does 
not beheve that the correct view is established as correct on the 
evidence of intuition, but rather by philosophical argument, eg 
from the de fini tion of consciousness as “ intentional ” or from 
scientific findin gs Thus Merleau-Ponty ’s first work, La Structure 
du Comportement, was an attempt to define his theory of living 
organisms, arguing from the results of psychology and biology, and 
there is nothing specifically phenomenological about this procedure 
In Merleau-Ponty’s view it would seem, the phenomenological 
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conversion, a fresh look at the facts of experience free from 
scientistic prejudices, is essential if one is to understand his philo- 
sophical anthropology, but the probative weight of this theory does 
not rest on the intuition thus gained 

Of course the philosophy of Merleau-Ponty cannot be identified with 
that of French phenomenology as a whole But it is a significant fact 
for the history of the movement that the dominant figure of this 
school, and indeed of all French philosophical thought in the post- 
war period, should have travelled this distance from Husserl While 
for the latter phenomenology is an epistemologically privileged 
starting point opening the way to a rigorous science, for the former 
it is a conversion which is justified afterwards m the comprehension 
of the human condition which it makes possible At this point it 
becomes difficult to see these two figures as labourers in the same 
vineyard pushing forward on the same line of research It is not 
only that the central concerns have changed, the very idea of what 
phenomenology is has changed as well It would be misleading to 
say that they held in common the phenomenological method, because 
for Merleau-Ponty and many of the French school, phenomenology 
can no longer be characterized as a method ; it is more m the nature 
of an orientation or starting point 

There seem to be grounds therefore for questioning Mr Spiegel- 
bergs final interpretation It may be more accurate to see the 
phenomenological movement as having undergone a far-reaching 
shift m direction — roughly with Heidegger or Sartre — which has 
broken tbe line of continuity from Husserl If this is true then one 
would also see the fntnre of the movement in a different light — if 
indeed, it has a future — as lying less in a continuation of Husserhan 
research than m a working out of the basic orientation of the French 
school But whatever the future of the movement, Mr. Spiegelberg’s 
comprehensive and careful account is essential to an understanding 
of its past 

McGill University 


Charles Taylor 
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I national Man — A Study in Existential Philosophy By William 
Bassett. Heinemann, 1960. Pp. 278 21s 

Some British and American philosophers still regard existentialism as a 
philosophical disease and it seems to be the case that the academic doctors 
m this part of the world are stall at the stage of receiving second-hand 
descriptions of the symptoms and, hence, malting doubtful diagnoses. 
There have been notably few attempts to open up the patients and thor- 
oughly explore the anatomical complications One current diagnosis is 
that tiie writings of philosophers such as Heidegger and Sartre result from 
philosophic aphasia, producing a complete breakdown m the communica- 
tion of their philosophical opinions , another is that they suffer from com- 
pulsive abuse of language Occasionally one hears the more sophisticated 
view that existentialism is locked up m Cartesian subjectivity and mis- 
takes rhapsodies on the vagaries of peisonal experience for philosophic 
utterance. Whatever the justice of these criticisms, they all fail to attack 
the writers concerned in those parts of their work which have something m 
common with our home-grown philosophical writings, namely, philo- 
sophical problems and perplexities 

Consider, for example, the problem of the existence of other mind s as 
treated by Mr Strawson in chapter 3 of his recent book Individuals 
Sartre, m VEtre et le Niant. devotes some eighty pages of exposition and 
argument to the existence of others I think it is clear from these sources 
that there is a philosophical problem m common between the two writers 
Furthermore, it is worth noting that Sartre and Strawson agree in rejecting 
certain answers that have been given to the question, “ How do I know of 
the existence of other minds’ ” For example, they deny that we know of 
this because we argue analogically from what we know of our own mind 
and behaviour and also that we arrive at this conclusion by an inductive 
argument that leaves us with only a probable conclusion to the effect that 
other minds exist This is not the place to argue that Sartre and Strawson 
offer the same or similar solutions to this problem— -for one thing, the 
idiom is very different — but when Strawson says • 

“ . . we see others as self-ascnbers. not on the basis of observation, 

of what we ascribe to them on this basis ”, he seems to be saying something 
close to what S autre holds in saying : 

"... I organise him (the other) m the midst of the world in so far as 
he organises the world towards himself.” 

Again with relation to Sartre we could make out a similar point for 
affinities between Professor Hampshire’s views on freedom as expressed in 
Thought and Action and the view of free action that Sartre develops in the 
later parts of VEtre et le Neant. 

Consider, finally. Miss Anscombe’s account of the knowledge we have of 
what at any given moment we may be doing m the sense of “ doing ” 
which presupposes that we are doing it on purpose or intentionally This 
knowledge, she suggests, we have “ without observation ” Briefly and 
crudely, we do not have to look and see what we are doing in this sense 
of “ doing ”. Sartre has as one of the central pillars of his argument m 
VEtre et le Neant an analysis of this kind of knowledge which he concludes 
is “ pre-refleotive ” and quite different epistemologically from that “ reflec- 
tive ” knowledge which constitutes the natural sciences Once again, 
there is common ground here worth investigation 
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In bnef, it seems to me that what we now require are not blanket 
generalisations about existentialism or apologetic introductions to it, but 
rather patient and painstaking examinations of particular thinkers in the 
tradition, earned on with an eye to the dominant concerns of British and 
American philosophy m this century. Too much exegesis of existentialist 
thought has set out to edify us with the insights of think ers suoh as Hei- 
degger and Sartre, to inject some good red blood into the allegedly anaemic 
body of English philosophy. What should be realised is that analytic 
philosophy is not so anaemic as is often supposed, nor does existentialism 
consist entirely of sound and fury signifying little that is of philosophical 
value 

These matters have been mentioned to explain a sense of disappointment 
experienced after reading Professor Barrett’s book. This is not because it 
is a bad book of its kind but rather beoause of the kind of book that it is. 
At its best it might be said to be an introduction to the subject and at its 
worst good philosophical journalism It certainly belies the publisher's 
claim, printed ou the dust jacket, that the book contains “ a major and 
original philosophic statement There is next to no textual analysis, 
references for passages cited are rarely given and, unlike most introductions 
to most subjects, there is no bibliography nor any suggestions for further 
reading The style is diffuse and a love of metaphor often obscures 
thoughts that would he more dearly expressed literally. 

The book consists of a senes of essays on leading themes found in that 
group of writers usually associated with existentialism, namely. Kierke- 
gaard Nietzsche, Heidegger and Sartre, together with sidelong gl»nw«. at 
the history of philosophy and contemporary cultural manifestations often 
associated with this group of writers Jaspers is accorded no independent 
treatment 



analytic schools of “ academic philosophy ”, is “able to cross the 
tranters from the academy into the world at large Existentialism, 
according to Barrett, is in Tevolt against the oversimplified rationalism of 
poabvisni and Marxism, seeking to bring before ns “ all that is dark and 
questionable in man’s existence ”. He then proceeds to cite three mam 
“j™" “ the of this philosophical genre ; they are the decline of 

rational ordering of society (in Weber’s sense of ‘ rational ’) 
and the discovery, symbolised m Godel’s theorem and the principle ofcom- 
m ato ™° of “ a fimtude at the heart of science ' . 

“hen P ro ° eeds to Mte “ the testimony of art ' . seeing in the work 
order Jo3 T’ the Dadalste and pnmitmsts an impatience with 

mi “ a ™ d P^POftioo and a predilection for chaos, concreteness 

clu ef defect of this part of the book is its ready 
anaW^L fBfflIe generalisation where matters of complex cultural 
^ sdoption of too simple a theory as to the 

Banett tl J® m ? cailoes °f ar t It would be just as possible to argue contra 
Sno^o™7n S / mple ’ NletZS0he and ^ m their pwse a per- 

extent am X™™ tiT^IT “ other spheres and to tids 

in this ^c(i3he ™ ° r il a ? d pro P ortxon 0ne ^ht also cite 

plays 0f certam of Sartre ’s novels and 

he obsessed® c ^ raotens ^ of Western art in this century to 

music, tonality hS? “ form, and this has not been because say, in 
sought the delineation f° ken down . but rather because artists have 
* delineation of new forms “ The dialectic of the expected and 
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the surprising in art, leading into the construction of new forms and 
frameworks, in their turn, to be expanded and experimented with, is a 
constant feature of the history of art and is not peculiar to this century. 
Nor is it correct to say that, ‘ Modem art has discarded the traditional 
assumptions of rational form ’ Worthwhile art has never lived by any 
diet as thin as tins and I cannot see that the form of Faulkner’s The Fable 
or Kafka’s The Castle is any more or less ‘ rational ’ than that of, say, 
Tristram Shandy or The Small House at Allmgton Faulkner certainly does 
differ from Sterne and Kafka from Trollope but it is not helpful to describe 
the difference as one of more or less rationality of form 

One final lesson to be drawn from this section of the book concerns the 


entirely respectable discipline I have already referred to as sociology of 
philosophy. Anthropologists go and hve with communities before they 
proceed to expound the nature of the cultural patterns to be found there 
T .lying with a philosophical community seems to me to be an indispensable 
pre-requisite of analysing it sociologically. One does not gather from this 
first section of Barrett’s book that his acquaintance, m this sense, with 
posivitism and analytic philosophy is anything more than the recollection 
of travellers’ tales 

The second part of the book where Barrett deals with the sources of 
existentialism is more convincing Be ginnin g from Matthew Arnold’s 
distinction between Hebraistic and Hellenistic forces, existentialism is 
regarded as providing the necessary antidote to the cool and complacent 
rationalism of the Hellenistic tradition Barrett claims that traditional 
philosophy, particularly where it has been theological, has been under the 
dominance of the Hellemstia tradition Here Barrett draws very obviously 
on what one can take to be Heidegger’s recent interpretations of Plato as 
having substituted for the notion of truth as revelation of bemg the notion 
of truth as concept or proposition The chief defect of tins way of looking 
at the history of philosophy is that it classes together philosophers who 
ought to be kept apart For example, where is Hume to be put on this 
plan’ He seems to he both a rationalist m that he reasons and an exist- 
entialist in that he is sceptical about reason There is an existential 
flavour to Hume, hut it lies not in him bemg on one side or the other of 
Barrett’s dichotomy, hut rather in Hume’s recognition of a tension betw een 
the claims of reason and tendencies of another sort 

Barrett is more successful with the Christian sources of existentialism 


He finds these m the paradox ofTertulhan, St Augustine m the Confessions, 
those theologians who have asserted the primacy of will over intellect and 
inevitably, the writings of Pascal In tins section Barrett interestingly 
Imlrs the Sartreian tag, “ Existence comes before essence ”, with the 
Thomistic view that the bemg of anything consists in its actus essendi 
Still, two points require to be made about this The first is that the tag 
comes from a popular lecture now repudiated by Sartre as an accurate 
account of 3us position and must he viewed m this.ligbt Secondly, in so 
far as it affords a clue to the interpretation of Sartre s thought it is intended 
to apply not to bemg m general but to the bemg of the pour-soi as distinct 
from the be mg of the en-soi This distinguishes Sartre’s view from the Thomist 
one very sharply, for m the latter case the point belongs, I presume, to an 
account of bemg in general whereas in the former case it is the basis of 
Sartre’s fundamental dualism. . 

Barrett finds a perpetual tension m the history of Christian theology 
between an emphasis on “ the vital ” and “ the rational ” m man The 
existentialists, in Pascal’s terminology, side not with the God of the 
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philosophers but with the God of Abraham. Isaac and Jacob. It is sur- 
prising in this connection that Barrett does not make more of the influence 
of existentialist thought upon contemporary theology. Kierkegaard. 
Buber, Marcel, perhaps Tillich and others are surely m part responsible for 
the rooted prejudice against any kind of natural theology and rational 
elaboration of Christian faith 

The best parts of the book are the chapters in -which Barrett presents 
thumbnail sketches and interpretations of Kierkegaard Nietzsche. Hei- 
degger and Sartre But here too there are mistakes and reckless general- 
isations For example, Kierkegaard is represented as having made “ the 
first radical reappraisal of the subject of truth ' since Aquinas’s De Yentate 
This issued, according to Barrett m Kierkegaard’s discovery that religious 
faith was a way of being rather than a matter of statements in which one 
professed to believe This seems curious, for what is presented as a new 
account of the concept of truth turns out to be au account of what it is to 
be religious as distinct from what it is to have religious belief Further- 
more. it is at least arguable that a necessary condition of bemg religious is 
having some minimal beliefs properly descnbable as religious beliefs. 

The chapter on Nietzsche interprets him mainly from the standpoint of 
Ecce Homo and Also Sprach Barrett correctly stresses the complexities 
of Nietzsche’s atheism and. despite first appearances, the systematic nature 
of his thought The me anin g of “ the' will to power ’’ is represented as 
Nietzsche’s ironical comment on the dynamism of technological society, 
an interpretation due. it would seem to Heidegger Once again little by 
way of textual evidence is cited to support the interpretation 

With Heidegger and Sartre, each of whom gets a chapter. Barrett comes 
to two thinkers in whom the autobiographical urge is much less obvious 
than m the cases of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. Heidegger is presented 
as “ digging himself out ” from the rums of Nietzsche's philosophy of power 
The chief objection to this philosophy, according to Heidegger, is that it is 
a product of the obsession of men with particular things which they strive 
to know only that they may master them and transform them mto instru- 
mentalities Against this concern with particular things as instruments 
Heidegger recommends a return to bemg itself. I do not profess to under- 
stand this recommendation, though it appears to have affinities with 
Parmemdean monism Heidegger has expounded his views chiefly m two 
ways ; the earlier method approached bemg through an analysis of human 
bemg carried out in a broadly phenomenological way. It is this approach, 
which mainly through Sem vnd Zeit, has had the greatest influence on his 
contemporaries though according to Heidegger himself this work has been 
taken wrongly as a philosophical anthropology by many of its readers, 
whereas it was intended as a prolegomena to ontology. Heidegger’s later 
attacks on the problem of bemg itself take the form of interpretations of 
philosophical utterances — mainly pre-Socratic — in order to reconstitute 
the attitude to being of those whose understanding of bemg had not been 
corrupted, as ours has, by the Platonic conceptual smokescreen Barrett 
makes much of the idea of a pre-conceptual understanding of bemg. hut he 
never considers the obvious objection to this notion, that it constitutes a 
contradiction in terms Rather than to talk of a pre conceptual under- 
standing of bemg, it might be more accurate to speak of acquaintance with 
bemg 

An important part of Barretts discussion of Heidegger concerns his 
views on language Barrett opposes Heidegger’s views on language to 

the various forms of semantimsm now m vogue m this country and in 
36 
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The second of the appendices questions, " . . one of the more entrenched 
dogmas of Positivism and Analytic philosophy namely, that existence is 
not a genuine predicate. Barrett correctly points out that on the Russellian 
analysis what disappears as a predicate m “ Socrates exists ”, reappears in 
“ Ex(x = Socrates) ” as a verb of sorts He then argues that the at- 
tempt to dispense with the copula in formal languages requires that one be 
able to specify times numerically and by co-ordmates m older that one can 
get nd of tensed verbs involving the copula He rules out this possibility 
on the grounds that doing this presupposes something like a Newtonian 
absolute tune and hence concludes that the copula is an essential part of 
language Barrett builds on this a further contention that the possibility 
of tensed verbs rests in turn upon our ability to say of anything that it is 
or is not noiu The existence of the tenseless “is ”, beloved of the logicians 
as in “ 7 is a prime number ”, Barrett takes as showing that the tenseless 
“ is ” occurs only in statements that are not about existence as, for example, 
mathematical statements He concludes, somewhat rhetorically. “ so far 
as he logicizes, man tends to forget existence It happens, however, that 
he must first exist in order to logicize ”. 

Tlus aphorism sums up Barrett’s account of existentialism He approves 
of it as an attempt to grasp the nature of the priority to which it refers 
In so far as Anglo-Saxon philosophy has been do min ated by paradigms 
derived from the natural sciences, Piofessor Barrett is probably correct in 
bolding that existentialism can provide a needful corrective to much 
philosophy written m English On the other hand, he neglects the correc- 
tives that have been applied from within this tradition In any case I 
doubt the usefulness of referring largely to such enormous st ra w -men as 
existentialism and analytio philosophy If philosophers m this country 
and m the United States are going to learn more from existentialism than 
they have up until now, then what is needed are more detailed studies of 
existentialist contributions to common philosophical problems and not 
more general accounts, however stimulating they may be 

University of Manchester D R Bell 


The Piohlem of Value By A C Gbxham Hutchinson University Library. 

London, 1981 Pp 192 12s 6d 

The aim of this lively and interesting little book is to attend, in a manner 
the layman can appreciate, to an important question by which he is often 
troubled hut to which contemporary British philosophy does not give a 
helpful answer, namely, * By what standards shall I live 7 ’ The task is 
soon found, however, to involve extensive use of linguistic analysis, and in 
the concluding chapter the writer declares that he has not really answered 
this important question, but has merely elucidated the rules and canons by 
which a sound answer to it would have to abide That is excessive modesty 
This book would be much less stimulating and provocative had not its 
author frequently gone well beyond linguistic analysis The hungry sheep 
looking up to him do get fed (and strong meat a lot of it will he found by 
some , e g pp 82-84, 165-171, eto ) even though many of his handouts 
really are just recipes. 

The main theme is the enunciation, m Part L of the principles of critical 
judgment appropriate to “ prescriptive uses ” (p 18) of language, and their 
application, m Part II to literals, m Part HI to Aesthetics, and in Part IV 
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to Metaphysics Beligion, Myth, and Mysticism. In chapter 2 of Part L 
Graham’s main aim is to reftite the claim that from descriptive premisses 
alone (pp. 24-25. 28-30) we cannot dednce objective standards for prescrip- 
tions including moral judgments. His main target here is Hare whose 
view that reasons for prescriptions are still further prescriptions he rejects 
on the grounds that it would involve an infinite regress arrestable. 
Graham thinks, only by a descriptive statement of a certain sort, namely, 
a statement about what the person in question likes or wants 

In chapter 3. Graham formulates the principles employed in judging the 
merits and demerits of the reasons someone may offer in support of a given 
line of action. Under this head, he discusses three different things, hypo- 
thetical standards, necessary standards, and necessary premisses about 
ends. Hypothetical standards or principles *■ are grounded in statements 
about the relations of means to end and about the wants and likings of the 
persons concerned ’’ (p 32). Kecessaiy standards (" which have nothing 
in common with Kant's categorical imperative ”) (p. 36) are “ correct 
a priori ” because they are means to an individual's ends whatever his 
ends may be. Terms such as ‘ happiness ’ and ‘ freedom from worry ’ are 
names of “ necessary ends, which by definition are wanted and enjoyed ” 
(p. 34). Their analysis provides ns “ not so much with necessary prin- 
ciples as with necessary premisses about ends *’ (p. 34). That is to say, a 
person (logically) cannot but want to be happy or dislike being worried 
which, by Graham's simple Behaviourist definitions of ‘ want ’, ‘ like ’ and 

* enjoy ' (p. 31) entails his having a disposition to positive, prolonging 
action when he is happy, to negative corrective or escaping action when he 
is worried or afraid (pp. 31. 34. 35). 

Of course. “ sometimes we may say that a man * really enjoys making 
himself miserable ’ . . . but the lust for misery cannot be whole-hearted, 
since if there were no conflicting impulse to escape this state it would not 
he misery ’ (p. 35). Such a man struggles to relieve himself from each 
worry even though he looks for another as soon as it is gone "’ (p 35). 
On the basis of this Graham goes on to distinguish two very general mu- 
tually opposed types of response to our environment and changes in it, 

* Being on the ride of Life ’ and 4 Being on the side of Death ’. We respond 
in the former way if “ we are disposed to create rather than destroy, love 
rather than hate, he confident rather than donbt. trust rather than suspect, 
hope rather than fear ’* (p 35). and so forth And (other things being 
equal) responding in the positive way is justified, in the negative unjustified, 
“ because the former is the more enjoyable, and the capacity to choose it 
is the capacity for happiness ’’ (pp 35-36). 

Of course, it is impossible to dednce from these necessary ends and 
necessary standards what people’s ends will in fact he at particular times 
or what they ought to be (p. 37). How, then, are we to choose our ends? 
The answer is simple. Only some ends are capable of being chosen, and 
in their choice we use the ordinary standards, because “ ends which we 
choose are always means to further ends which we pursue without having 
chosen them ' (p 37). Another kind of ends, our “ inclinations and 
tastes ‘ (p. 37). are not subject to onr choice : we simply “ discover by 
self-examination ™ that we have them (p. 37) Such tastes also change, 
hut their change is not the result of our choices. Of course, we can record 
and predict such changes in ourselves, we can even grade them as changes 
for the better or worse (pp. 37-38). as we can in the case of other people, 
hut we cann ot choose to have them or not to have them, as such evalua- 
tions prescribe Thus, the reason why we need not choose our end “ in 
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Existentialist: anguish, by an arbitrary leap in the dark ” (p 37) is that 
one kind of ends are chosen by reference to the ordinary standards, and 
the other kin d are not chosen at all - “ it is simply a fact that I want 
something and shall continue to want it even if I strive to obey a standard 
which forbids me to have it ” (p 38) 

In sum, the problems of judging prescriptions are reduced to answering 
the three factual questions of what we really want, how much we want it, 
and uhat are the appropriate ways of obtaining it The excellence of our 
prescriptions depends on correctly estimating what the person concerned 
really wants, the proportions in which he wants these things and then point- 
ing out the steps which will lead to the satisfaction of these wants m propor- 
tion to their respective magnitudes 

Now , Graham’s theory — if I have understood it — seems to me open to 
serious objections In the first place, although our tastes are indeed not 
subject to choice, some are subject to modification and control If I 
regard as a change for the better a certain conceivable change in my 
tastes, say, from whiskey to orange juice, and I know of steps capable of 
bringing it about, then I may decide to rid myself not merely of my addic- 
tion to whiskey, but even of my desire for it and of any enjoyment I may 
now derive from drinking it Thus, the fact that I cannot at will choose to 
have or not to have certain tastes does not necessarily place these tastes 
beyond control m accordance with evaluative principles Thus, even 
though, as is no doubt the case, there will at a given fame be certain inclina- 
tions and tastes which we cannot change, even m this indirect way, it is 
not by reference only to these that we decide m what direction to modify 
our controllable inclinations and tastes Surely we have better reason 
for seeking ways of ridding ourselves of the enjoyment of smoking than of 
eating, even though neither change be possible at the moment. Graham’s 
distinction between ends which are and ends which are not subject to 
choice therefore does not get nd of the Existentialist’s embarrassment of 
excessive freedom 

It is a corollary of this that in choosmg ends subject to our choice we can 
make mistakes of a sort other than the three permitted by Graham’s 
theory Suppose “ I choose to devote my life to the ambition of 
becoming Prime Minister ” (chosen end) “ because I already want power, 
fame ” and so forth (unchosen ends) (p 37) Then I have made the first 
sort of mistake if becoming Prime Minister does not give me power, fame 
and the rest, as I thought it would On Graham’s theory I must have 
made the second or third sort of mistake, “ if m fact the experience of 
power and fame proves unsatisfying ”, for that shows that I misdiagnosed 
my real wants, that I did not really want power and feme, or not as much 
as I thought I did (p 37) But does this follow’ Clearly, I have made 
some kmd of mistake, but not necessarily either of the two. I need not 
have been wrong m thinking that I wanted feme and power - I may have 
been wrong m wanting them Perhaps I was not mistaken about what I 
really wanted, hut m really wanting what I did Perhaps I should not 
have wanted them The unsatisfymgness of the experience of power and 
fame may in feet bring it about that I cease to want them, for I may have 
wanted them m the first place only because I expected them to be satisfy- 
ing, and they now prove not to be In his definitions of ‘ want ’, ' like " 
and ‘ enjoy ’ (p 31, also p 44) and m his example of someone’s choosmg to 
become Prime Minister because he already wants poner and fame (p 37) 
Graham quite implausibly identifies the magnitude of a want with the degree 
of satisfyingness of the satisfaction of this want In his explanation of 
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committed talk must be solved by methods appropriate to it All ive need 
to do is “ show that the standards by which we evaluate are as objective as 
the criteria by winch scientists judge questions of fact ” (p 155) “ From 

the present point of view, criticism of a religion or philosophy of life is in 
the first place criticism of a way of feeling and acting, controlled and 
organized by emotive speech and gesture . 1 must choose my beliefs 
by the necessary and hypothetical standards which govern other kinds of 
choice ” (p 157) Such religious or metaphysical world-pictureB have no 
point of contact with the world-picture of science, except where they 
arouse in us certain factual expectations, such as that the adventures of 
pleasant people always have a happy ending, or that there will be m this 
world reward for the good and punishment for the wicked (p 157) Where 
a religious or metaphysical world-picture has such implications, it is 
subject to disproof by the sciences, and can often be shown to be false, as 
for instance “ the religion of the older parts of the Old Testament ” (p 157) 
If it promises rewards and p unishme nts “ in another world then the exist- 
ence of heaven and hell becomes a question of fact, and we are back where 
we started, in the spiritual world which systematically eludeB discovery ” 
(p 157) The relevant kind of criticism of metaphysical and religious 
world pictures pruned of such implications capable of conflicting with the 
world picture of science, “ is to object that the implied attitude to life is 
self- contradictory, or does not take into acoount the variety of human needs 
or is ‘ Nay-saying ’, ‘ on the side of Death ’, or gives an outlet m fantasy 
for desires which should lead to action, or has implications for actionwhich 
conflict with moral or prudential standards ” (p 158) 

Who should read this book 1 ' The Introduction suggests that Mr 
Graham intended it for philosophical laymen, but the compression, the 
subtlety and complexity of many of the arguments, the things he takes for 
granted, would probably make it too difficult for the wholly uninitiated 
However, I think it holds much for professional philosophers and for 
students, perhaps most for thoBe who have not so far been especially 
interested in Ethics and Aesthetics, for it is bound to stimulate them to 
explore these fields further. 

University College, Canberra K. Bates 


Out Experience of Ood By H D Lewis The Muirhead Library of 
Philosophy Allen and Unwin, 1959, Pp 301 Pnce 30s. 

Philosophy and Religion By John Wilson Oxford University Press, 
1961 Pp vui + 119. 12s Gd. 

Christian Faith and ft eeh Philosophy By A H Armstrong and B A 
Markus Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960 Pp x + 162 15s 

Introduction to Religious Philosophy By Geddes MacGregor Macmillan 
& Co Ltd , 1960 Pp. xvi + 375 30s 

Ir it is difficult to characterise Professor Lewis’s approach in a few words, 
that is primarily because he rejects all the tempting and popular shortcuts 
to Christian theism To believe in God is not, on his view, to affirm a 
purely moral commitment, nor is it to commend an arresting view or per- 
spective of the world as we ordinarily experience it it is to believe in 
a being who transcends the world, who is its irreducibly mysterious source 
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Despite the suggestion of these w ords, Leu is does not invoke the traditional 
cosmological argument to demonstrate God’s existence Bather, we are 
to meditate upon the various sorts of fragmentanness m the world, the 
“ radical incompleteness of explanations ”, and by a single movement of 
the mind perceive that these witness to, even demand, a transcendent 
being, himself perfect and complete To Lewis, this passage from the 


and sustenance of religious awareness It is not proof, though it is cogni- 
tive it is not emotion, though it is charged with religious wonderment 
The development of religion is essentially the articulation of this “ insight ”, 
the perversions of religion are the betrayals of it Although Lewis does 
not present a detailed Christian apologetic, he has many sane and illuminat- 
ing things to say on topics like “ Experience and Images " {some sharp dis- 
cussion of Austm Earrer) the “Abuses of Dogma”, and on “Art and 
Religion ” He finds an easy passage from the strange and disturbing 
quality of some {esthetic experience to the religious sense of the world’s 
contingency or dependence The central claim of the book— its account 
of transcendence — is both impressive and most elusive to assess Im- 
pressive, in that Lewis’s many formulations of it express, and evoke in a 
sympathetic reader, experiences quite basic to any Christian theism 
Elusive, in that for all the rejection of traditional cosmological arguments, 
Lewis stall uses the vocabulary of those arguments — “ dependent ”, “ de- 
rivative ”, “ complete ”, “ unconditioned ” He would reply that the 
movement of thought that carries us from the finite to tile infinite is m 
generis God does not ‘ cause ”, “ explain ” or “ complete ' the world in 
any ordinary sense of these w ords , yet we have no other words that take 
us any nearer our mark 

Whether one accepts this account will depend on how keen or moribund 
18 one ’ 8 o^ 11 religious experience, and on one’s readme® or unreadiness to 
construe it cognitively, as Lewis, of course, does But the very nature of 
’ "* tive status 


his case _ 

lake Professor Lewis, Mr Wilson argues that the case for theism stands 
or falls by the reasonableness of religions beliefs, “ facts ” (m his words) 
about the supernatural ” But what kind of assertions are these state- 
ments of belief’ They are not explanatory— or God runs the nsk of bemg 
reduced to a tins-wordly, creaturely level They are not “ self-justifying 
wr adequately justified by appeal to authority. Wilson argues that they 
must somehow be backed up by experience The verification-falsification 
challenge is entirely relevant to our claims about God Such claims cannot 
be established on the basis of a single, even momentous, experience , bnt, 
us® our claims about material objects, require a complex “ network of 
actnal or possible experiences ” Given this, there would be no further, 
arduous problems over the cognitive status of religious experience or the 
“Wro w% 0 f q 0( j Existential statements being only a convenient 
snorthand for collections of experience-statements, the statement “ God 
TY»V & summai 7 actual and possible religious experiences 

reaenythiswouidbe to subscribe to the misconceptions (a) “that there 


. vuuoicuvc vow reu waai, can oe saia to exist ana wnat 

miot and (6) that “ only perceptions . can he cognitive ” 
tthe question remains Do religious experiences have the patterns of 
‘ycinTence and resemblance that would justify our gathering them up m 
amJwrt. Wilson believes that onlv experimentation can 

7.1,, ,! and , «■** to see a programme by which “ as many people 
possible might be led to hare religious experience, and which would 
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provide more adequate and systematic data than we at present possess 
Meantime, however, practical choice of religious commitment has to be 
made on less than ideal evidence. Rational choice is still possible here — 
by way of “ an assessment of the genuineness and cogency of religions 
experience insofar as any particular religion is based on such experience, 
and of the validity of the structure which such experience has been made 
to bear \ 

Wilson’s little book is adroitly organized, and his arguments — particularly 
the destructive ones — are efficiently and economically deployed I suspect 
that he underestimates the logical difficulties in construing religious experi- 
ences {no matter how prodigally they occurred) as experiences of a deity, 
described as Christian theism describes him I also doubt whether any 
contrivable experiments could verify or falsify a claim like “ God is love ". 
For any apparently contrary evidence, such as an experience of abandon- 
ment, could readily be taken as Gods love manifesting itself in rbe 
disciplining and testing of fallen humanity. Conclusive falsification could 
surely never be forced 

Nevertheless, there is ample excuse for both Lewis and Wilson turning 
the spotlight back upon religious experience If the germinal experiences 
are neglected and their peculiar quality forgotten debate over the exist- 
ence of God can easily lose sight of its original elusive focus and become a 
polemic over issues that the tlieist himself, in a " cool hour would not 
wish to defend And in the last resort, the phenomena of religious experi- 
ence and their liaisons moral and aesthetic are of too great human import- 
ance to be ignored by philosophy, even supposing the case for traditional 
theism can never be exhibited as compulsive. 

Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy is based on a senes of extra-mural 
lectures given under the auspices of Liverpool University. It seeks to 
unfold what Christian theology adopted, borrowed, transformed, from 
Greek thought Ten major topics are discussed, among them “ God’s 
Transcendence and Infinity 1 . ” The Nature and Destiny of Man : Soul 
and Body *“ Love and the Will ’ . “ Tune. History. Etemitv ’. The book 
is short and. the treatment necessarily sketchy, although well-packed with 
argument and allusion. Particularly effective is the chapter on ‘’The 
Material Universe ' — contrasting Stoic Platonic, Gnostic and Christian 
attitudes to the natural world : and the discussion of epcas and dyany is a 
useful corrective to the familiar over-dramatizing of the distinction 

In a rapid outline-study one cannot ask that all obscurities he made 
plain , hut I should have liked to see some clearer admission of the appalling 
logical difficulties that would attend the analysis of statements like the 
following from Plotinus : “ [the divine mind is] an organic living com- 
munity of interpenetrating beings which are at once Forms and intelli- 
gences . . . ”. The writers’ own language sometimes shdes between the 
philosophical, the theological and the devotional in a manner that can 
hardly help an “ introductory ” reader to order and discipline his own 
reflection. Thus • * it then becomes easy to see the Spirit as a further 
co-equal expression of the Father and the Son’s union in love as their love 
itself, their delight and glory in each other." •* Easy ’* Surely if one 
could ever be forced to say such category-defying things, it would be 
(should be) only with much perplexitv and anguish 

Dr MacGregor’s Introduction to Religious Philosophy reads like a lecture- 
course that tries to say something illuminating on almost all the major 
problems of philosophical theology. If one is teaching this subject, a choice 
has to be made either to attempt’ a '• survey course ’’ or to select for more 
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detailed and careful treatment a relatively small number of important 
topics In either case there -will be gaps the survey must oversimplify, 
and the alternative approach must leave many problems not so much as 
mentioned But the chief danger with the survey method is that students 
may never be initiated into the venture of genuine, tough, adult argument, 
•(nth all its uncertainties and ambiguities Instead, they tend to be sub- 
jected to a flow of processed, bland reflection 
“ Bland ”, however, is not a fair epithet for parts of MacGregor’s Inho- 
duciion . on the problem of evil, for instance, there is a reasonably sus- 
tained and serious enquiry But on the existence of God this cannot really 

be said Arguments, MacGregor believes, cannot effectively demonstrate 
God’s existence “ the only real proof . . lies m the struggle with Him *’ 

What can be meant here by “ proof ” is hard to see ; since the experiences 
described by a believer as “ struggle ” with God will be very differently 
interpreted by the sceptic Problems of great complexity are in this 
section simply and bhthely passed over. 

The discussion of values is again too smooth and simple to be useful for a 
student at university level Bor example . “ The idea of the dignity of 
man is derived from and dependent upon belief m God ” “ what 

worth or dignity does man have in himself’ ” (expecting the answer, 
None) There is little enough argument offered for this view , and no 
senous consideration or adequate citation of arguments to the contrary 
This book is a strange and not very satisfactory mixture of the philo- 
sophical, autobiographical and anecdotal Its style swings erratically 
between that of the pulpit and the lecture-room Doubtless philosophy of 
religion has to be taught from some point of view , and it may do no harm 
for the pomt of view to be openly declared . Dr MacGregor’s enthusiastic 
commendation of Chnstaamty, however, comes a little too close to evangel- 
ization in the class-room . and one may have rather a different attitude to 
that. 

University of Nottingham Roxaud W. Hepbtjbx 


Mysticism and Philosophy By W. T Stace. Philadelphia and New York* 
J B Lippmcott Co , 1960. Pp 349 S6 

The Teachings of the Mystics Edited hyW T Stace New York : New 
American Library (Mentor Books), 1960. Pp 240. 50c (paperback) 

p ^? E publishers believe it is not too much to say that Mysticism and 
Philosophy will be recognised as a work of distinction and importance 
comparable to The Varieties of Religious Experience by William James.” 

ms is altogether too much to say Yet Professor Stace’s book is in many 
ways a good one The questions he asks are the right ones, though he 
sometimes begs them instead of answering them (see, e g p 36, on Zaehner) 

, a “lrly large-scale philosophical examination of mysticism the hook is 
“T+ 6 ^ eloomed Stall, it certainly has fanlts He says in Ins preface 
fli i? 8 k® vaguely right than precisely wrong ” No doubt but 

e oest thing of all would he to he precisely nght ; and the worst, to he 
guely wrong, hovers uncomfortably near Stace is surpnsmglv un - 
c 111 hook He bases himself on a limited number of sources, 
? es ® * en< ^ he secondary sources (In one case, he makes a quotation 
quotation of a quotation from Plotinus , and the furthest hack he goes in 
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imnnrtmc bits from his oral testimony. Again, no indication is given of 
wWifta the event ST M reported his experience, or of how long after 
the ‘experience ” N.M made his “interpretation” of it Stace’s standards 
are not high He never considers, for instance, how far the 
translators of the passages on which he bases himself may themselves be 
“ interpreting ” the Hindu, etc , writings in translating them. 

Stace s view is perhaps no worse than the other extreme, seen m. say. 
Dom Cuthbert Butler's Western Mysticism, where it seems to he maintained 
not merely thnt only Christians can have “ fully mystical expeuences but 

th It xsnot merely aninterest in the phenomenology ofreligion that leads 
Stace to consider the Problem of the Universal Core. He considers it also 
for its connection with a sometimes suggested argument for theo&jec/tn/y 
of mystical experience (the Argument from Unanimity). This bnngs ns 
to the Pro blem of Objective Reference, the second of his two mam ques- 
tions. Is mystical experience objective “ in the sense that it gives informa- 
tion about the nature of the world outside the human mind (p. 134). 
Stace’s criterion for objectivity is order. “ An experience is objective when 
it is orderly both in its internal and its external relations An experience 
is subjective when it is disorderly either m its internal or its external 
relations ” (p 140) And what does he mean by “ order ”? *’ By order I 
mean law, that is to say, regularity of succession, repetition of pattern. 
‘ constant conjunction ’ of specifiable items ”. In this sense, he claims, 
dreams and hallucinations are always disorderly 

He weakens his case somewhat by saying that he wants to define objec- 
tivity not m terms of " our particular world order ” but in terms of " the 
general concept of order ” This is generous of him, for it will let anything 
in, if the “ laws ” are allowed to he sufficiently complicated. “ Order ’ is 
such a relative term that it needs to he fairly sharply restricted if it is to 
be of much use 

This order criterion Stace offers ns an improvement on the more familiar 


puhlic/private criterion “ An experience which is merely private is not 
objective, not because it is private but because, being private, it will 
ala ays be found to be disorderly ” (p 143). But I find this criterion veiy 
hard to understand. Stace attempts to explain it by reference to the case 
of double vision “ It is not disorderly that a man whose eyes are crossed 
should see things double. But it is disorderly that the crossing of the eyes 
should produce the actual objective duplication of objects For there Is 
no law of nature under which this could he subsumed and explained.” 
But who supposes that crossing of the eyes really makes things doublet 
It is certainly true that there is no law of nature that covers cases u here the 


crossing or the eyes makes things really double os opposed to merely 
making them look double , hut this is hardly surprising, for there are no 
such cases What actually happens in cases of double vision (and Stace 
himself admits this) does not run contrary to “ law. that is to say. regularity 
of succession, repetition of pattern. ‘ constant conjunction * of specifiable 
items Indeed, uliatevor actually happens in any given case we may 
confidently assume happens in accordance with “ law. etc . . . '. What 
then is the value of this use of “ orderly ** and “ disorderly ’ ? Apparently 
>t is meant merely to point the difference between things really being there 
or really being sucli-and-such and thoir only seeming to bo there or onh 
to he such-and-such. But nhat positive advantage then do 
orderly ' and “ disorderly ** offer over more familiar terms like ** public ” 
or objective ” on the one aide and private ** or “ subjective ' on the 
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other? I simply cannot see the force of Stace's apparent claim to have 
explained the notion of objectivity in terms of the notion of order. 

Stace’s own view is that mystical' experience is not objective, but not 
subjective either : it exhibits neither order nor disorder ; for there can only 
be order and disorder where there is multiplicity, but mystical experience 
is of an undifferentiated unity. 

Later, and shorter, chapters are called ■ “ Pantheism, Dualism, and 
Monism ", “ Mysticism and Logic ", “ Mysticism and Language “ Mysti- 
cism and Immortality ”, and “ Mysticism. Ethics, and Religion ”, The 
book is pleasantly written Its faults are perhaps all the easier to see be- 
cause Stace develops his points at length and. at least stylistically, with care 

The paperback The Teachings of the Mystics is presumably a by-product 
of the writing of Mysticism and Philosophy. It is a book of selections from 
“the great mystics and mystical writings of the world” (including 
Arthur Koestler) — Hindu, Buddhist, Christian. Islamic, etc. — inter- 
spersed with explanatory comments, and prefaced by a useful essay called 
•* What is Mysticism?’’. The selection is a sensible one Hinduism is 
represented not only by the Upamshads but by Sn Aurobindo. tl ough 
there seems no good reason why Stace should have taken his selections from 
the first three, largely introductory, chapters of The Life Dn me rather than 
from nearer the end — say, from the chapter called “ The Evolution of the 
Spiritual Man ’ onwards — which would have represented Sn Aurobindo s 
views on mysticism more adequately. On Zen we have (of course) Suzuki . 
but also Herrigel. The selections from Christian mystics are well chosen, 
though it is a pity he did not include something from the English mystical 
classics, especially the subtle Cloud of Unlnoiung Stace implies that 
Dionysius the Areopagite by-passes the *' problem of evil ” : he may not 
discuss it to much effect but he certainly discusses it 

Thomas McPhebsox 


Foiesight and Vndasianding : An Enquinj into the Aims of Science By 
Stefhex Toxnancr. London : Hutchinson and Co. Ltd . 1961. Pp 
115 ISs. 


Ix this little book, which is based on a senes of lectuies dehveied at 
Indiana University during I960. Professor Toulmin aims to show us some- 
thing of ‘ the fascinating problems that arise when one brings logical and 
philosophical questions to bear on the history of our scientific ideas ’ (94) 
To this task he comes equipped not only with formidable talents as a 
philosopher and histonan of science but also with an obvious enthusiasm 
for his subject. Little wonder, then, that his case — presented with 
characteristic vigour and lucidity— is an impressive one ■ indeed, its main 
defects are due to its brevity ; one would like to know more about his 
answers to these ‘ fascinating problems ’. . , 

The central question for discussion is : What gives scientific ideas 
merit, and how do they score over their rivals ’ ’ To ulm i n sets out. 
furnished with an apt selection of historical examples, to refute a current 
philosophers’ answer— that the merits of a scientific theory are pro- 
portional to the predictions or forecasts which thev imply— and ends by 
recommending an evolutionists’ one— the question itself, he claims, i- 
equSnt to the Darwinian formula • • What gives them surnval- 

value ? ’ ( 111 ). The problem of * scientific merit turns out to be the 
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problem of seeing in how many ways a novel scientific idea may, m the 
conditions of its introduction, be “ better adapted " than its predecessors 
or rivals ’ (17) 

His argument is presented straightforwardly in three mam phases: 
( 1 ) explanatory power is not equivalent to predictive success , there is a 
difference between forecasting technique and genuine understanduig 
(chap 2) ; (u) we achieve understanding of the observed regularities 
of nature only by relating them to certain explanatory paradigms or 
* ideals of natural order ’ (chaps 3 and 4) , (in) these forms of explana- 
tion survive and evolve, not just by meeting some single demand such as 
conformity with the facts, but in so far as they meet the multiplo demands 
of their social and intellectual environments (chaps S and 0) The value 
of the historical material which Tonlmin uses to carry this argument along 
is not (I imagine) likely to be disputed But some of the philosophical 
pomts he raises are more contentious. At least they call for comment 

( 1 ) Prediction and explanation. Tonlmin begins his dialectical examina- 
tion of some prevalent myths by disposing of the idea that science has 
one purpose only — to explain. This thesis, he argues, equivocates betw ecu 
falsity (therapeutic and classificatory sciences are counter-examples) and 
tautologv (the thesis is commonly rescued bv defining as ‘ scientific those 
activities only whose task ts to explain) At tins point the prcdictivist 
thesis. ‘ A successful explanation is one that yields many predictions . 
promises to rescue us from the second horn of this dilemma without 
throwing us back on the first Indeed, the thesis lias several attractions : 
it appears to give a genuinely informative and dlummatmg account of 
explanation . it offers us ‘ a simple, sure and even quantifiable test for 
choosing between good theories and bad ones ’ (24) ; and it avoids all 
philosophically troublesome reference to natural necessity and counter- 
factual conditionals Against this, however, Toulnun once again emploj® 
Hume s fork to good effect For on a naive mterpretntion (where ‘ pre- 
diction ’ means ‘ categorical forecast ’) the predictimst thesis is false ; 
while on any interpretation which does justice to the facts the idea of 
explanation is taken for granted, not defined and the old philosophical 
troubles crop up again We are now back to where wc started and there- 
fore presumably, more receptive to the account which Toulmin )nra c elt i- 
to give But notice, however, that we are back also with the problems of 
natural necessitation and couuterfactuals To be sure. Toulmm tric» to 
throw some light on the former . a nexus of natural necessity, lie suggest* 
is a ‘ mechanism ’ of some sort (30), or an 1 ideal of natural order ’ (33) 
which accounts for our predictive success . and this docs somethin" 
though not much, to quieten our uneasiness about natural nccessitt . 
But about couuterfactuals lie has nothing whatever to sav : the problem 
is not even stated let alone solved by the bare reference to lrleM - of 
natural order 

(u) Ideals of Natural Order On Toulnun s view of tlic matter scieut.fi' 
explanation consists of relating phenomena i ‘ cient* who-c c vise* - r. 
m question’, to certain ‘principles of resulantj. concept w of p’tur.l 
order paradigms, ideals or what \ou will, intellectual jv’ f *-rn~ vm h 
define the range of things we can ecc.pt (m Cope rn.cn-.* phr<= n \ .*■>“* r' - 
cwnth absolute and pleasing to the mind .* He contain*-' ‘ An <•' p* . a 
turn, to be acceptable, must demonstrate t ! at the liapiv - i • Uf- 
imcstigntion arc special ca«e~ or complex coramn t‘v* of 
mental intelligible types ’. (SI) Now , a'thnusn 1 • : o. < - ia ^ 
examples of these explanatory pTidums from t' ** f v . 
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(clap. 3) and chemistry (chap. 4). there is still a good deal of looseness m 
the idea. He tells ns something about their natural history by illustrat- 
ing the trays in which such paradigms have established themselves and 
altered in the course of our intellectual development And he tells ns 
something about their psychological status : they are ‘ absolute . . . and 
pleasing to the mind ' and operate for most scientists as preconceptions 
which they bring to rather than derive from the world. All this is very 
interesting and valuable. But he does not tell us enough about their 
'logical status. To be sure, he compares them with Collin gwood’s * absolute 
presuppositions ’ (16) and suggests that they ‘ are not “ true " or *• false ", 
in any naive sense * (57). But are they true or false at all ? Or does this 
hint at a reversion to the rule-interpretation of natural laws found in 
Kamsey. Schlict and the earlier Toulmin * Further, we want to know 
more precisely what is to count as ‘ an ideal of natural order ’. Any 
universal generalisation whatever ? Any idea that any men happen to 
accept as paradigmatic in their attempts to explain Xature ? The onlv 
requirements he states — and his examples do not ‘ show 5 any more — are 
that they should be * consistent with the numerical records ’. ‘ absolnte ’ 
and ' pleasing to the mind Sun-gods and tautologies (feeulty-explana- 
tions) alike would seem to satisfy these. Again, it is unclear as to how 
general a principle of regularity must be before it counts as an explanatory 
paradigm. Some of the examples are of kinds of explanations, eg the 
• material principles * of eighteenth-century chemistry (89) But can a 
kind of explanation he itself an explanation ? Other examples are 
particular instances of highly general laws, e g. Xewton's second law of 
motion (57). These may provide explanations but they are not always — 
even for their propounders — ‘ self-explanatory ’ or ‘ absolute . . and 
plearing to the mind *. Clearly, the notion of * ideals of natural order ’ 
needs a lot of tightening up. 

(in) Solution of Scientific Ideas. Toulinin's argument culminates m his 
theris that what gives scientific ideas merit is identical with what gives 
them survival-value, tic their ancestry and environment He takes this 
evolutionary talk very seriously. Hie thesis is worked out in terms of 
such analogues of Darwinian biology as : natural selection — ‘ change 
results from the selective perpetuation of variants * (110) ; chance varia- 
tion — •* an inheritable variation sometimes appears in a population first by 
chance, conferring at that time no particular advantage on its possessors : 
yet this same variation may subsequentlv become of extreme value to 
their descendents as a result of changes in the environment ' (113) ; struggle 
for survival — * For every variant which finds favour and displaces its 
predecessors, many more are rejected as unsatisfactory ’ (111) ; and so on 
As a way of looking at the development of scientific ideas, this can be verv 
illuminating: and Toulmin makes it so It is certamlv a rewarding 
analogy. But is it any more than that ? It seems that if we take it too 
seriously we get into difficulties Suppose, for instance, that through 
some quirk of history, men were again to accept as paradigmatic in their 
explanations of natural processes universal principles which were tauto- 
logons in form. c.g. so-called ‘ faculty-explanations ' or ' material principles *. 
Would To ulmin still want to say that survival-value is the criterion of 
scientific merit ? lake so manv biological evolutionists, he seem to pre- 
suppose. what is highly debatable, that ' evolutionarv development ‘ is 
svnonvmous with * progress * ; that the species or idea winch survives is 
better than or has more”' merit ' than its predecessors. But it is just this 
morion of merit, in its application to scientific ideas, that he is tiying to 
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explain. The problem can be put another way by asking What is the 
logical status of To ulmin ’s thesis that the best explanation is that which 
survives ’ (Compare • What is the logical status of Darwin’s thesis that 
the fittest species is that which survives *) We want to know whether 
Toulmrn has a criterion of scientific merit independent of the notion of 
survival value For if not, his thesis is tautologous While if he has, it 
is surely a mistake not to tell us what it is. As it is we are left free to 
imagine circumstances in which the magical explanatory paradigms of 
Australian aborigines might have to be rated as more meritorious (better 
explanations ’) than those of 20th-century physicists just because they 
alone have survived Or has Toulmrn a pnon grounds for dismissing 
the fears of Trafalgar Square sitters ’ 

These comments, if fair, u ill warrant the following conclusion Toulmrn 
is at his best, in this book, when he is confronting philosophical theories 
with the facts of our intellectual history ; but he is much less secure when 
he sets out himself to account for the nature of scientific explanations and 
to give the proper criteria for their evaluation This is not to say that his 
account could not be made to work, but onfy that he does not make it 
work here 

Australian National University E D Bbajdlev 


Rightness and Goodness A Study mi Contemporary Ethical Theory By 
Oijver A Johnson Martmus Nijhoff, The Hague. 1959. (Inter- 
national Scholars Forum ) Fp vm -|- 163 Price not stated 

Mb Johnson takes us back to the 1930’s, both m his subject and m lus 
method of approach His book is a critical discussion of the deontologists 
(Prichard, Boss, and Oamtt), and ends with a positive theory grounding 
rightness on goodness The deontologists argued that if the rightness of 
an action depended on goodness, the goodness would need to he either in 
the consequences or in the motive They held, Johnson points out, that 
good consequences are a necessaiy, but not a sufficient, condition of right- 
ness, while a good motive is neither a necessary nor a sufficient condition 
Against them, Johnson holds that good consequences are not even a neces- 
sary condition of rightness, while a good motive is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition The sufficient condition is a good motive together 
with either good consequences or ‘ organic goodness ’ The nan-utilitarian 
duties of promise-keeping, justice, reparation, and gratitude depend on 
organic goodness An action or situation is organically good if it contri- 
butes to a good way of life 

To support his contention that good consequences are not a necessary 
condition of tightness, Johnson has two arguments, both relating to 
promises In the first place, he accepts the view of the deontologists that 
the obligation to keep a promise arises simply from the making of the 
promise, and he argues that this is inconsistent with the concession they 
make to utilitarianism that an action cannot be right unless it is thought 
to produce some good Secondly, he constructs an imaginary case of a 
private promise to a dying man to have his body cremated instead of 
mined If the person who has promised does not believe that the soul 
survives death, the fulfilment of his promise will produce no good conse- 
quence ; yet it is a strict obligation 

I think that both these arguments are fallacious As regards the first, 
37 
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Johnson overlooks the fact that the thought of good to be produced is 
built into the concept of promising. A promise is an undertaking to do 
something/or someone, and this means something that the someone regards 
as a benefit. The word ‘ promise ' may be used ironically of a threat 
(‘ I shall give you a good hidmg, I promise yon ’), but neither the issuer 
nor the recipient of snch a ‘ promise ’ would think that failure to cany out 
the threat constituted a breach of obligation. The second argument 
relates to a situation where the recipient of the promise can no longer be 
benefited. But does Johnson seriously think that cremation produces no 
good consequences at all’ It at least prevents the bad consequences of 
leaving a dead body to rot exposed Of course the man who has made the 
promise may not think that cremation is any better than bunal, but the 
principle which Johnson is ontunzmg is that a nght action must produce 
some good consequences, not that it must produce the best possible conse- 
quences. 

Johnson’s presentation of his second thesis, that a good motive is a 
necessary condition of rightness, is rather more complicated. He criticizes, 
with care and with some cogenoy, Boss’s two arguments, (a) that moral 
motives are not within our control, and (6) that a duty to act from a sense 
of duty involves an infinite regress Having established that there can be 
a duty to act from the sense of duty, Johnson then argues that there must 
be such a duty ; for the moral motive displays the highest kind of moral 
character, and we all have a duty to be morally good. The premisses as 
stated do not Bhow that every duty or nght action is a duty to act from the 
sense of duty, bnt Johnson does make a strong case against Boss m this 
part of his book. When discussing a connected issue in the theory of the 
deontologists, he brings out a difficulty which seems to have escaped their 
notice. So long as they held the objective theory of duty (viz. the theory 
that a man’s duty is to bring about a result which is objectively nght), they 
could alsohold theta manmight do his duty from a moral, or a non-moral, or 
an immoral motive. But when Prichard and Bobs changed their ground and 
adopted a subjective theory of duty (viz that a man’s duty is to do what 
he thinks nght), it was no longer easy to say that a man might do his dnty 
without acting from a moral motive. Por, Johnson urges, it is psycho- 
logically impossible both to be convinced that an action is nght and to do 
the notion without being influenced by that conviction. The deontologists 
could stall say, no doubt, that the agent might aot from mixed motives, 
bemg influenced at least as much by non-moral (or even immoral) considera- 
tions as well. 

The doctrine of ' organic goodness ’, according to which the nghtness of 
non-utilitarian duties depends on their exemplifying a good way of life, is a 
modification of the theory pnt forward by H W. B Joseph. Johnson 
argues that his view is superior to Joseph's, because Joseph’s good * form of 
life ’ was that of a community and so merely hypothetical, while Johnson’s 
can be exemplified m the life of a single individual and so be actual. 

Johnson’s criticisms of the deontologists are of uneven quality. This is 
how he deals with Prichard’s principle that an ‘ ought ’ can only be 
derived from another * ought ’. Prichard says : ‘ The word “ ought ” 
refers to aotions and actions alone. The proper language is never “ So 
and so ought to be ”, hut “ I ought to do so and so Johnson objects 
that the first sentence of this quotation is false, because 1 ought ’ can be 
properly pieitcated only of persons, not of aotions ; ‘ right ' can be pre- 
dicated of aotions, and * ought ’ can be derived from * right since the 
statement that an action is right implies that one ought to do it j Prichard 
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(Johnson thinks) accepts this implication- and so contradicts his principle. 
Johnson's argument here & singularly ineffective. In fact Prichard himself 
insists that obligation is a predicate [or 1 attribute ') of persons, and holds 
thas the obligation, to do an action cannot be derived from the not yet 
existing chara cter of the not yet existing action. Boss's views are dis- 
cussed at greater length, and with greater care, as I have already indicated. 
Johnson oddLy supposes, however, that Boss's account of rightness as 
suitability, is an alternative to. and incons i st e nt with, the ‘ putative ’ or 
doubly subjective theory of duty. Both views are given in Foundations 
of Ethics. where Boss holds, {a) that rightness is suitability to a situation, 
and (8) that a man's duty is to do what he thinks right, tie. what he thinks 
suitable to what he takes to be the situation. These two theses are in- 
dependent of each, other, and there is no inconsistency in holding both. 

Despite such. lapses. I hope that the earlier part of this review bis shown 
that Johnson's book contains some fairly nourishing meat for those who 
still have an appetite for the problems of old-fashioned moral philosophy. 

D. D. Raphael 


Bmepitcn and The Physical World. By D. M. Aekstkestg. Routledge 
and Regan Paul, 1961. (International Library of Philosophy and 
Scientific Method.) Pp. xii -f- 196. 2as. 


Be. Abhsteos-s announces in his 1 Introduction ‘ : “ . . . this book is a 
defence of Direct Realism- ... But ... I hope also to ask and answer 
lie questions * What is perception? *. ‘ What is a sense-impression’ ’. and 
even to cast some indirect tight on the question ‘What is a physical object?'.'’ 
Altho ugh. Armstrong presents his account as an answer to the question 
*" What is the direct or immediate object of awareness when we perceive? 
(p. su: italics in original). Direct Realism is best understood indirectly. 
What it E is : neither any sort of Phenomenalism ; nor any variety of 
Representative view. It is thus appropriate that he should begin, as he 
does, by trying to dispose definitively of every possible variation on these 
tV u thfilDCSk 


Bjs tactic is to introduce them as alternative responses to arguments 
from Ubisio n. Macbeth hallucinated does not. of course, see a real dagger. 
However, he does — supposedly — see something, the subjective simulacrum 
ofa dagger ; “ and if ft is n riiTif ktpri thrt tha va r y g am p experience, cnnld be 
a veridical perception, it can hardly he denied tha t even in veridical per- 
ception the immediate object of perception is a sense -impression (p. 27 : 
itaB® m o rigi n al) . Armstrong deals fully, fairly, and very faithfully with, 
the consequences of this conclusion t and thereby becomes “ sufficiently 
emboldened “ (p. 80) to proceed to his own analysis of sensory illusion. 

The conchisibn is that a sensory illusion, fust is a false belief: “ when 
(or m so far as) we suffer from sensory iTTnsfn n there is no object at alL 
physical or non-physical, which we are perceiving in any possible sense of 
the word ‘perceiving’'. There is amply the completely false belief that 
Qtdahary perceiving is taking place *’ (p. S3). This is a fins bold thesis, 
and one which — -whether right or wrong — it is a solid contribution to have 
de velop ed with, such sincerity and power. But if justice is to be done it is 
ess enliird to separate this cont ention very sharply from its phenomenological 
aca kgaa- It is one thing to urge- that undergoing an hallucination is not a 
a °rir of perceiving, that ‘ seeing ’ is not any kind of seeing. It is quite 
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the place of the old International Library of Psychology, Plulosophy and 
Scientific Method edited by C. K. Ogden The old sober green cover is 
replaced by a lively red, the paper is tougher and w Inter, the print clearer 
The new Library deserves a warm welcome. 

This particular volume aims to give a history of the plulosophy of per- 
ception in just over 200 pages, a formidable undertaking Mr. Hamlyn 
proceeds by devoting a chapter to each of the mam histoncal periods, and 
gives an account of the views on perception of the chief philosophers in 
each period Two difficulties face any such undertaking First, the 
‘ problems ’ of perception discussed in one age are often very diilcrent 
from those discussed in another so that continuity of theme is difficult to 
achieve. Secondly, in some philosophers, such as Spinoza, the discussions 
of perception have to he wrenched out of a philosophical system in w Inch 
they are embedded The author is not entirely successful in overcoming 
these difficulties : and perhaps no one could be Ancient and Mediaeval 
Philosophy present the most difficult problem The first chapter, after a few 
pages on the Presocratics and Plato, gives a rather more extended account 
of Anstotle on perception But it is hard going • and Mould tax any one 
but the specialist. The second chapter on Hellenistic Philosophy deals 
u ith Epicurus, Stoicism and Neo-Platonism In giving only four pages on 
Stoicism and only a few lines on the Hew Academy, Mr Hamlyn seems to 
have missed an opportunity The Stoic insistence that perception can 
give knowledge, m their doctnne of the KaraAijirroo} <f>avraa!a, and the 
attack on this doctnne by Arcesilaus, Carnendes and Chtomaclius of the 
Hew Academy, with its appeal to illusions, hallucinations, mistaken 
identity, etc , has more m common with modem discussions of perception 
than most ancient philosophy. The account of the controversy between the 
two schools and the final compromise position taken np by Philo of Larissa 
before the Academy capitulated to Stoicism under Antioclius of Ascalon 
" ould have formed a good introduction to modem discussions Although 
Cicero’s Academics gives only the bones of this controversy, it has been w ell 
reconstructed, notably by V Broclinid m Les Scepitqucs Orecs (a book 
which would have deserved inclusion in Sir Hnmlyn’s useful seven pages of 
Bibliography) 

Chapter 3 on Mediaeval Thought gives brief accounts of Augustine, 
Aquinas, Bonaventure and William of Ockham , Chapter 4 is an introduc- 
tion to the seventeenth-century preoccupation with method ; and Chapter 3 
deals w ith Descartes. Molebranche, Spmozn and Leibniz Up to this point 
the reader must have found things rather hard going But w ith Chapter 0 
on the Empiricists the story becomes more coherent , because perception 
and sensation now form a mam philosophical theme with Locke’s * new w ay of 
ideas’. Henceforward we get interesting chapters dealing with the 
idealist reaction to empiricism (eh 7). mnctccnth-century sensationalism 
(rii S), the reaction against this (eh 9) and the sense-datum and pheno- 
menological theories of the twentieth ccntnrv (eh 10). Hus is straight- 
forward history with comments occasionally from the author of which the 
following mnj son e as a specimen . — It is a great error of the causal t hcori 
of perception that it runs together the concepts of sensation and jiereeplion 
IP 101) It is a merit of Thomas Reid to ha\c distinguished the two 
He docs so by maintaining that when we use our semes both procc—cs — 
sensation and perception — occur simultancousli Tins rni-es n problem 
'Jluch is better solved by saying that what happens can be \icwed in two 
different wa\s. ns sensation or as perception (p 123) The section on R» id 
*' ,rl interesting and valuable part of the book 
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In the final chapter Mr. Hamlyn draws conclusions from the history and 
makes some suggestions of his own Here they are, briefly summarised as 
best I can. (1) Some philosophers have assimilated perception to sensation, 
others to judgment. (2) Reid and BergBon are almost alone m clearly 
distinguishing sensation from perception. (3) In modem times Ryle’s 
denial of visual sensations and restriction of the term sensation to feelings 
of pain and touch experiences, is rejected on the grounds that “ our eyes 
furnish experiences which could he called sensations ” (p. 191). (It would 
be better, I think, to say that they are like sensations in that people have 
them in the same sort of way, i e they are aware of them but not by 
observation) (4) Sensation is a necessary condition of perception : 
perception is a sufficient condition of sensation. (5) Having a sensation is 
not a part of perceiving. (6) In the primary sense of ‘ see ’ (seeing being a 
variety of perceiving) to see something involves identifying it. (7) Percep- 
tion is not something that happens to a man nor something he does. Like 
the concept of knowledge that of perception presupposes the notion of a 
standard. (8) The notion of a standard could only arise in society. — 
These indications of a systematic account of perception are necessarily 
brief and it is to be hoped that Mir. Hamlyn will develop them at greater 
length. Meanwhile he has written a history which, in spite of the formid- 
able obstacles confronting him, is likely to interest all concerned with 
perception 

I have noticed a few misprints : on p 31 in the title to chapter 2 Hdemstic 
should be Hellenistic : p. 49, 1.12 no Bhould apparently read nowhere 
p. 201, the translator of Hegel’s Phenomenology of Miitd is BaiUie, not 
Bailey : p. 203, the name should be P. F. Strawson, not G. F. Strawson. 


W. H. F. Barnes 


Scientism, and Values Edited by Helmut Schoeck and James W. 

Wiggins D. Van Nostrand Co , Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 

xvi + 270. 49s. 

Abe the standards of the natural sciences always appropriate to the social 
sciences ? Might not economics, psychology, and sociology — studies, 
that is, of a quite different sort from physics and chemistry — require 
explanatory models of a quite different sort ’ These are the interesting, 
though banal, questions raised in this collection of papers. Raised but not 
settled, for early in the book it becomes clear that the contributors are less 
explorers m this ill-charted region than troops already on the march. 
Their banner reads “ Value ” ; the enemy’s “ Scientism ” (or sometimes 
“ Neopositivism “ Reductiomsm ”, “ Behaviourism ”). Supporters of 
“ Value ” believe that to describe men and societies adequately one must 
use evaluative terms, and that such terms are irreducible. Supporters of 
“ Scientism ” believe that the techniques of the natural sciences are the 
only ones permissible for an intellectually adequate study ; hence they 
apply techniques which are appropriate m some places in places where they 
are not appropriate The contributors all agree that they are, and not 
just that they might be, inappropriate in social studies The source of 
this confidence, though, is unclear Eliseo Vivas, in one of the better 
papers, sets out to “ show that the disciplines fashionably called at present 
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‘ the behavioural sciences ’ are not scientific in the sense that the physical 
and the biological sciences are scientific ’’ (p. 50). He does not show it, 
though he does effectively ask •why some people so piously think “ behav- 
ioural sciences ” should be scientific. Pieter Geyl, in another of the better 
papers, sets out to show that history cannot he made scientific ; he too 
fads, but he cites with effect some of the rubbish written by those who 
think it can. I do not mean these remarks about Vivas and Geyl as 
criticism of the book, for I believe that the aim of most of the contributors 
is not discussion bnt battle ; their pieces are intentionally polemic not proof. 

As polemio the book seems to me to fail in two ways. Some shafts, 
without doubt, hit their mark. Murray Rothbard examines how econo- 
mics borrows from natural sciences both vocabulary (e g. “ eq uilibri um ”, 
“ elasticity ”, “ faction ”) and techniques ( e g. the reduotion of explanation 
to functional formulae). He does convince us that there is a lot of slavish 


imitation in the social sciences ; but what he does not anywhere do is 
show that the borrowing involves some sort of mistake, that the terms and 
techniques do not fit the subject Ralph Lewis, in an interesting explana- 
tion of how “ growth ” appears in biology and, derivatively, in theories of 
education, accuses some psychologists of going to the extreme of rising 
biological facts as sign of parallel psychological ones : biologists speak of 
“ pace ” m growth of organisms, so the search begins for “ pace ” in 
intellectual growth. Lewis succeeds in making ns feel the strain and 
artificiality of this whole programme ; bnt nowhere does he tell us whether, 
or why, or to what extent the attempt to introduce measurement and 
experimental procedures into psychology is wrong In fact, nowhere in 
the whole volume do the authors define soientism and their objections to 
rt much more specifically than I have done here. Only one contributor, 
Robert Strausz-Hupe, hints at greater complexity. He allows (p. 222) 
that the methods of natural soience may not be wholly out of place in 
social sciences But, alas, this is only in passing. He does not pause to 
teU us where then they might he appropriate, nor to give even one illustra- 
tion of them mappropriateness. This, I think, is the first failing of the 
■“ le banners under which the authors march bear such simple 
mottoes that one begins to wonder not what the struggle is hut whether, 
ware tile authors more specific, there would he a struggle at all. With 
£ eels * the aut bors might have the demoralizing experience 
1 “ neopositivists » come ovurto their side, 

an „ ,, evel of generality they prefer, who would oppose them but 

these rmS •°°^ t , fight for ^e^niined slogans 1 lor both 
® f^gg 16 Joses our concern; and polemic, whatever 

eiseit can be, has at hast to be mterestmg 

tasm 1 “ k "“ 0n the as P ecfc of 8 Holy War when it shifts from scden- 

“feafiei to ” ^ontmu ally assured are its political views Scientism 

because if one Ludwi S von Bertalanfiy says, presumably 

them than has IaW8 ' and ibat men 0811 discover 

engmeerins ™L? U M beIlBVa that mea ^onld control society. “ Human 
(p 2^^uid (the ,!?' 2 ° 6 ^ ; ** perbamentarianism ” will wither 
will lose “ tW™n the ^ C - u8n T nt against the Poetical left) society 
which endow lift- ° n t ™P on( ierable factors — nuances, if you will — 
accident ™ ? est > flavor, and creativity ” (p. 222) * It is no 

have sought feTdeSvif th* ^ 222 )> th at several “ modem dictatorships 
precepts of semnee^ FT* ^ authoii ^ from *» allegSl 
consult also up xw oftiie pervasiveness of these views 

20 ’ ^ 45. 83, 122, 127, 131, 136, 139, 176, 223-4, 
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247, 256 ) In short, (l) scientism leads left, (n) which is bad. Ibis is the 
second failing of the polemic , it demands for its effect that one swallow 
both assertions. One’s taste for (n) aside, (i) should stick m any gullet 
If (i) means that there is something m the beliefo of scientism that requires 
one to be politically left, I disagree ; there is no inconsistency m believing 
that there are laws of society, knowledge of which enable one to control it, 
yet in believing that such control Bhould not be exercised If (i) means 
that those of scientistic bias generally also lean left, and those without the 
bias do not lean left, my experience makes me sceptical Perhaps the 
confidence of many social scientists in scientific procedure is non-rational , 
perhaps political beliefs are too But looking round one, does it not appear 
that the well-springs of these two feelings are sufficiently separate for them 
to bubble to the surface of the human psyche independently T 

James Gbutix 


Ethical Naturalism and the Modem lVoild-Vtew. By E II Adams. 

North Carolina University Press (London • Oxford University Press) 

1961 Pp xu + 129 42s 

In this book. Professor Adams is concerned to inspect three different forms 
of ethical naturalism (which he thinks covers ethical naturalism as a whole) 
to see if any of them will do , he concludes that none will and that as a 
result “ there are objective values m reality independent of our experience 
of them ” Adams claims to be at least mainly interested m analysing our 
moral discourse, he has been greatly influenced by English philosophers 
and quotes widely from them Quite how the “ Modem World-View ” 
part of the title is matched by something m the text I am not sure , I 
think it is that Adams looks upon the temper of our age as bemg pre- 
dominantly naturalistic and that therefore we suffer an unfortunate bias in 
favour of naturalism 

All of which is good enough But unfortunately the book is extremely 
uneven in two different ways In the first place, although Adams says 
frequently that his aim is “ a careful consideration of how we use moral 
language in ordinary situations ” (p 130), in practice we often find ourselves 
asked to consider such questions as, “ What . can the desire itself be 
if not m some way a cognition or an awareness that the factual validity- 
conditions normatively demand or prescnptively require the thing presen- 
ted ’ ” (p 168) Even when he really does try to come to grips with 
idiom he keeps constructing artificial equivalences which vitiate his 
enquiry, e g he tells us that “ whenever one says ' I like a ’ one might 
say ‘ a is what I want ’ ” (and he clearly thinks these equivalent) (p 136) 
which is surely just blatantly false There are also lapses into rhetoric 
which, become more frequent towards the end of the book (c/. particularly 
p 186) Secondly, the book is uneven m philosophical quahty, and the 
* slips ’ which result are not unimportant For instance the refutation of 
the Emotive Theory offered (last half chapter HI) depends upon ‘ valid ’, 

1 rational ’ and so on bemg descriptive and not evaluative in ethical 
contexts Not only would reading Urmson’s ‘ Some Questions Concerning 
Validity ’ presumably have changed his mind on this matter but careful 
consideration of his own later statement that “ ‘ irrational ’ and its family 
are condemnatory words, whereas ‘ rational ’ and its cognates are com- 
mendatory ” (p 139) should at least have made him look more closely 
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All this is a pity because the book is based on two ideas which are of 
considerable contemporary interest In the first place. Adams tells us 
that he started his work “ with the conviction that some form or other of 
ethical naturalism could be made tenable '* but that ten years with the 
problem, the product of which is this book. led him to change his mind. 
As there are other philosophers today (certainly round London) who have 
a similar conviction as regards some form of naturalism, a study, really 
well done, by one who has run the course himself could not help but be of 
interest Secondly, he suggests that his interest is to decide the question 
of whether ethical language “ is reducible to some other [type of language 
or language category] in the sense that whatever is sayable m terms of it 
can be said in terms of another ” (p 23) This is an aspect of the problem 
which Professor Hampshire and others have been concerned with, namely, 
what concepts and what categories are necessary parts of language. It is 
a fascinating problem but as yet a great deal of work has to be done just 
to formulate it In the standard use of ‘ say in order to say. “ He is a 
good man ”, we have no alternative but to say. “ He is a good man ". 
What Adams needs is a well defined philosophical sense to be given to 
“ say the same thing in different words This is the old problem of what 

it is to produce an analysis in the tight sense of that word, but because the 
problem’s old it’s not gone and if we are to talk m terms of “ whatever is 
sayable m one sort of language is sayable in another *’. then it must be 
tackled. Adams makes no attempt to do this ; in fact, he shows no 
awareness that there could he a problem at this juncture 
In a sense I have pamted too gloomy a picture of this hook, for there are 
some good bits in it, eg. the extended discussion of the Naturalistic 
Fallacy in chapter II. But good bits do not make a good book ; taken as 
a whole its uneven nature ruins it and completely vitiates the general 
conclusions It is well produced with clear type and wide margins ; there 
is a reasonable index But then, at roughly 21 d a page, that is no more 
than one has a right to expect. 


John Wheatley 


Edmund Husserls Etkische Unteieuchungen DargesteRt anhnnd seiner 
Vorlesungsmanvslnpte. By Alois Roth. Den Haag: Nijhoff. 
1960 (Phaenomenologica 7) Guilders 15 

During his life-time Husserl published nothing on ethics Now Roth has 
oeen doing researches on his unpublished manuscripts of ethics, lectures 
icon “5 6 ave nt *be University of Goettingen intermittently between 
ishj and 1924. The result of this work deserves, at least in my view, 
aomiration Roth has succeeded in constructing a consistent theorv of 
e cs from the bits and pieces of Husserl s notes. Husserl began to 
instruct his ethics by discussing critically several historical tvpes of 
m philosophy. Beginning with the detection of a self-contradictorv 
Mn ® °‘ ®eans and ends m Hedonism which could be cleared, not as 
of o Q0e ?™ n ^ Mistake, but as an unavoidable fallacy of reason in the shape 
that ,0B ?’ ” e traces Hume’s moral philosophy at some length to prove 
m , i psychological foundation of moral behaviour would be complotelv 
0n the reverse the Rationalistic approach to * momhtv' 
ormi- , as could bo proved in the cases of Cudworth and Clarke, ‘in 
neously combining the temporal and the eternal order. But. Husserl 
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grants, the Rationalists of the Cambridge Platomst school rightly hold 
the idea of an innate activity of the human consciousness against empiri- 
cism. Thomas Hobbes’s foundation of the social order m basically egoistic 
desires, although standing on the opposite side of understanding morality 
rudimentanly contains the idea of grounding ethics in an a pnort sub- 
jectivity In fact, Hobbes, whom Husserl criticizes sympathetically, was 
an Idealist under the cover of his Mechanism. Kant's fo undat ion of 
the categorical imperative m pure Will simply ignores the intentional life 
of consciousness, which dearly shows an activity from an inward “ a pnort 
feeling ” towards moral values, as Husserl believes Kant’s categorical 
imperative involves self-oontradiction - he takes refuge m an affection 
on the side of the empirical consciousness to bring it to respect the purely 
formal law. Kant, as Scheler alleged, would have deadlocked ethics in 
‘ formalism Even the concept of Will is, Husserl observes, conceived 
like a law of nature which is not linked internally with the flux of our 
temporal life, the resource of all our moral activity. 

Yet the form of a ‘ categorical imperative ’ persists in Husserl’s con- 
struction, indicating its apodictio cogency m any defensible theory of 
ethics by necessity of the problem Ethics should be flee from any kind 
of “ Weltanschauung ” Following Brentano, Husserl observes a strictly 
systematic approach to ethios The Logtsche Untersuchungen, which have 
resulted m a foundation of logic on the one side and in a groundwork of 
‘ logical evidences ’ on the other, would suggest an ontology of values in 
‘ paradigmatic ’ relation to the logical order The seoond half of the book 
gives a systematic ohmbing into the formal and material structure of 
values, and investigates the mode of apprehending it. Husserl believes 
m the existence of a pyramid of values (“ Wertekosmos ”), ranging from 
the lower sensuous to the higher qualified intellectual values and finally 
to the “ summum bonum formal: ter speotatum ”. 

Conceptually it would be accessible by a formal axiology (“ formale 
Axiologie ”) which is materialized, if I understand Husserl correctly, in an 
axiology of contents (“ Matenale Axiologie ”) The formal axiology 
offers a number of propositions in which the order of the “ Wertekosmos ” 
is logically evident All those propositions are built up in analogy with 
the three principles of Aristotelian logic. They show with evidence that 
the “ Wertekosmos ” contains primary, derived, and composite items of 
values. But, distinguished from the * Organon ’ of logic, the “ Werte- 
kosmos ” reveals a more flexible structure. Apart from the effect which 
the possible shifting within the “ Wertekosmos ” has upon the validity of 
each item of values, resulting from its being constituted by maximal, 
minimal and neutral, or absence of, values, there are certain modes of 
compositions and overlappings of values possible in prmoiple. This would 
prove, as I understand it, that the entire “ Wertekosmos ” is subject to 
alterations which a pattern of Iogioal evidences never could be The 
“ Wertekosmos ” reveals an ontological, and not a logical structure It 
only borrows the ngidity of logical evidence, in the light of which Husserl 
strove after, constituting and differentiating between the principles of ethics 
and those of logic. 

The existing order of values corresponds to our valuing activities. 
Each individual apprehends and * verifies ’ the order of values from hiB own 
position in a given situation in time This leads Husserl to inquire into 
the nature of apprehending values (chapter, “ Wert und Werterfassen ”). 
Here, those, by now well-known, notions of “ motivation ”, of an indivi- 
dual's inward “ disposition “ to act, of “ empathy ”, in short : all the 
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elements of this ‘ microcosm ’ of human modes of consciousness have their 
place and constitute the criteria of apprehending values appropriately 
to the “ Wertekosmos ” outside Husserl, as Soheler a few years later 
t.Wtra of an “ a prion feehng of material values ” m a way that our 
intentional life aims for the fulfilment of values of which we are aware 
potentially within ourselves. The Wertekosmos gives ‘ direction ’ 
(“ Bichtung ”) to human actions m situations Now Husserl can thinl? 
of a ‘ categoncal imperative ’ which must be so formulated as to render all 
human activities, the theoretical and artistic ones included, subject to 
this order Following Slant’s scheme of approaching the categoncal 
form of the imperative by means of a precedin g * hypothetical ’ version of 
it, Husserl finally suggests the following, categorical rules “ Always do 
your best out of that which you possibly could achieve m the whole of the 
sphere that is subject to your influence by reasoning ” (“ Tue j'ederzeit 
das Beste unter dem Erreichbaren m der geaamten, demur vemuenflagen 
Emwirkung unterworfenen Spkaere ”). 

In challenge and response to the temporal environment individuals will 
farm their habitual dispositions, and finally their characters, in view of 
the order of values that is imposed upon their thought If I understand 
HuBserl properly the mdividnal’s struggle between challenges and respon- 
ses, in the light of that command from the “ Wertekosmos ”, should lead 
to our adapting those values during our time on earth This striving for the 
best that could be achieved by each person m a situation of his own, 
indicates an underlying, universal and teleological order which should 
give meaning to all the enterprises of mankind m history. Husserl makes 
this imperative an end for men, an end which should mature into this 
teleology . to incorporate and to live with all the splendid spiritual in- 
heritance of our (ohnstian-humanistio) oivihsation I do not deny that 
Husserl’s work seems to progress in Ethics beyond Rationalism, Empm- 
cl3In , Utilitarianism and finally beyond Kant, and I would say that the 
imperatives which result from the “ Wertekosmos ” appear to mm at the 
realisation of the ideal of the perfectly good personality in its practical 
conduct of life A more careful study of the book might show obvious 
parallels not only with Brentano, Soheler, Hartmann and von Rintelen, 
but also with Moore’s detection of the “ naturalistic fallacy ”, It has 
become dear to me that Husserl wants to bring the genetic side of the 
personality into the validity of moral rules Accor din g to this theory the 
niBtory of the individual is contemporaneously the for ming of its final 
disposition to future actions under the command of those values Rightly, 
think, the author comments that this ontology of values would become 
nuly lucid only m the adumbrations of the existential-ontological belief 
mthe radical fimtude ' of man. 

But is this “ Wertekosmos ’’ as defensible after a critical examination 
as itappcMs to be if one judges Husserl only from his power to construct 
an. ethics ? Does this “ Wertekosmos ” really fit into the nature of 
consciousness as Husserl and Soheler would have us believe T Are we able 




ifrwrf p ouu xuvuLpurare tne uruer oi values appropriately r 

» -m . , Hnsserl does not give any explanation of the origin of the 
niian * cos | llos m • Here the reader is referred to his later conversion of 
cnnM° mem)l08y 811 ' prima philosophia ’ (m which I thmk it 
occupy a place, although a less prominent one than it appears to 
remnmo ™° , e ^ os _ alone) Secondly the scope of the “ Wertekosmos ” 
refaeal , lmo ^ an ^ e fi with regard to problems of valuation m purely theo- 
ms. It is a very important problem, I think, to know whether. 
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for instance, our valuing the books of other philosophers is really justified, 
or whether any theory exceeds all possible valuation of its goodness And 
I find it questionable whether the nature of our * soul 1 is not much too 
dynamic, too diabolical, to be imprisoned m such a cob-web of values, 
however heavenly in its presentation to us 

Heinz-Juergen Schueeinq 

The Christian Philosophy of Saint Augustine By Etienne Gilson 
V ictor Gollancz Ltd , 1961 42s 

The reduction to rigid and systematic order of the philosophical tenets 
embodied in the multiple and many-coloured works of St Augustine of 
Hippo is a tough, if not impossible, task Tins volume, with its definitive- 
sounding title and neat chapter-headings, conveys the promise of such a 
reduction, yet it turns out that the author’s original intention was rather more 
modest This work is in fact the British reprint of the American transla- 
tion of Introduction a, V elude de saint Augustin (2nd edition, 1943), the 
preface to which made clear the tentative nature of the enterprise , it was 
then only suggested that certain do minating “ thises capitales ” could be 
usefully brought out ; now, however, the new English foreword suggests 
that there is a coherent system of doctrine within which any particular 
point made by Augustine can be precisely situated The unfeasibility of 
this is m fact made plain m the excellent final chapter of the book, wherein 
the personal, occasional, digressive, activist, and cosmological facets of 
Augustine’s thought are properly stressed Provided that these are borne 
m mind, there seems to be no reason why the systematic framework of the 
exposition should not be acceptable as a useful device m the task of pro- 
viding what its author calls a “ simple map ” for beginners , as such, there 
can be no doubt as to its value 

Whatever one’s view on the sense of the term “ Christian Philosophy ” 
(and Gilson debates this extensively) the indubitable influence of Augustine 
on modem philosophy, as well as on medieval, means that he cannot be 
exiled from departments of philosophy Many of these pages read like 
the record of an argument between Descartes and Hume In general, 
Gilson’s comments on the debt of later philosophy to Augustine are most 
judicious and useful, although the danger of reading book into Augustine 
theses of later thinkers is not altogether avoided, m spite of the authoi’s 
own useful and frequent warnings Owing to the maimer of exposition 
adopted it is not always clear whether the voice which speaks at any 
particular pomt is that of Augustine or that of Gilson It is, for example, 
startling to be told that “ Some items of lational knowledge are remarkable 
m that they are truths ” ; here it turns out that “ truth ” is being used in 
an Augustuuan fashion, to mean ‘ necessary truth ” This sort of defect 
is happily counterbalanced by a massive underpinning of notes containing 
apt and copious quotations from the Latin, and it is certainly to these and 
their prolongations m the original works that the serious student will be 
usefully guided by the present study 

Some, but not all, of the Latin tags and quotations have been dropped 
from t his translation, a translation which is, generally speaking, competent, 
but which contains lapses Eor instance, a Bntish-tramed philosopher 
would look twice before allowing himself to record (p 33) that Augustine 
had an obvious tautology as the issue which faced him, and resolved the 
issue by a ffirmin g the truth of that tautology (“ Whether reason can or 
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cannot attain certain, truths . is a question Augustine would answer 
in the affirmative ”) ; in actual fact Gilson s test had par l affirtnahf, 
therehv indicating the affirmative member of the disjunction, and tins 
make/a world of difference Again, slackness of translation, m note 66 
fn 320) makes it look as though Gilson speaks of a lack of theological 
competence which is so necessary” when dealing withtbe problem of 
grace and free-will 1 The final reference in note 25 (p. 2o4) should read 

" P£32 ’ 1232 - 53 ” D. P. Henbt 


Inductive Probability By John Pateiok Day. Eoutledge & Regan 
Paid, London, 1961 (International Library of Phdosophy and Soxen- 
tafio Method.) Pp xyi + 356. 40s. 

The book begins with a chapter on the philosophical problem of inductive 
probability The chapter is divided into two main parts The first is 
LiwroJ with what the author calls * Attribute-inductions, Yariable- 
mductions and Evidential-statements ’ ; the second part is on * Probability- 
judgements, Prohabdifioataon-jndgements and Evidential-evaluations 
The second chapter is entitled ‘ Subject-Predicate Inductive Probabihfica- 
taon-Jndgement-Pormulas The third chapter has the heading, ‘ func- 
tional Inductive Probabihfication-Judgement-Eormulas Then follow 
chapters on ' Other Alleged Determinants of Inductive Probability ’, 
‘ Inductive Probabdification by Elimination ’ and, finally, ‘ Inductive 
Reasoning and Inductive Logic 

By ‘ inductive probability ' the author means the probability of induc- 
tions , and an * induction ’ is a generalisation or a proposition derived from 
a generalisation A generalisation, in its turn, must be explained, accord- 
ing to the author, m terms of the notion of an evidential-statement. A 
categorical endential-statement-formnla is ‘ The feet that q is evidence 
that p ’ and symbolized by E(p, q) The author says that * it is convenient 
to call q the evidencmg-statement-formula and p the evidenced-statement- 
formula ’ 

A probability-judgement is * It is probable that all BU are H *. A 
categorical probabibfieation-judgement is ‘ The feet that all observed BU 
mo H and that they are varied and numerous makes it probable that all 
vr ® * '^ s scema to be no more than a probabibty-judgement m 

™ich the evidence is mentioned explicitly. What, then is an induction? 
Wo find, * By a primitive inductive probahilification-judgement I mean a 
judgement of which the probabilified-proposition is an induction and the 
probability mg -proposition a description 3 
I think enough has been quoted here to show that one needs super- 
uman strength to wade through this morass of verbiage As far as I 
coma discover the author never clearly states even what his particular 
nf e H°i! n “ nCti ? 1 though he bravely accuses Hempel, Carnap and Popper 
flioJi 1 ’ * do not den y that technical terms are needed in order to 
®nd probability. Probabdity is, after all, a mathematical 
that exists a calculus that can be made use of. I do not deny 

plained ma y be °°“ led > provided they are ex- 

rtitute fft!? 30 deny * however, that meanmgless jargon is a sub- 
'W- Hyphenation is not enough. 

edited hv a 6 ta vo ^ n ? e 511 the New Senes of the International Library, 
vmrea oy A J Ayer. It is not an auspicious beginning. 

Ebnest H. Htjtten 
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The Quest for Being. By Sidney Hook. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 1981. 
Pp. ix + 264. 45s. 

In this book Professor Hook reprints thirteen essays which he wrote 
between 1934 and 1980. As he says, they may be read m any order, for 
they do not present any cumulative argument nor betray any notable de- 
velopment of thought. The opening essay discusses the influence of philo- 
sophical theories on ‘conduct. It is followed by a piece which argues that 
moral responsibility may be reconciled with determinism if we can over- 
come the difficulties of the concept of blame. The first part of the book 
ends with a defence of Dewey’s naturalism against the criticisms of Steven- 
son and others. 

The essays in the second part of the book are given unity by their common 
animus against Christianity. Several of them read like an inversion of the 
Be Cimtate Bet. As Augustine strove to show that the fall of Borne was 
not due to the adoption of the Christian religion, so Professor Hook is 
anxious to prove that the horrors of the second world war were not due to 
its abandonment. In a paper entitled Modem Knowledge and the Concept 
of God he presents philosophical arguments against theories about God 
held by Copleston, Einstein, Bergson and others. He concludes this 
section with a contrast between the existentialism of Feuerbach and that 
of Kierkegaard. 

The attack on Christianity is continued, less frontally, m the essays of 
the third and last section. One paper analyses mid criticises the use of 
the word “Being” by TiUioh, Heidegger, and some neo-scholastics. 
Another defends the thesis that there is no philosophical knowledge in- 
dependent of science. A thud offers a brisk account of the issues in 
dispute m the conflict between materialism and idealism. The remaining 
two outline the naturalistic humanism which is the author’s chosen philo- 
sophy, and discuss its relation to spiritual values and norms of rational 
behaviour. 

The book has the defects of a collection of reprints. The wartime 
pieces are now dated, and several of the essays repeat each other. Twice 
we are told that Christians do not pray to “ our nephew in heaven ” 
(pp. 118, 153) , twice we are given a quotation from Troeltsoh to the 
effect that the Christian ethos recognises differences in social status as 
established by the will of God (pp. 15, 101) The level of the discussion 
vanes greatly. Much of the book is journalistic polemic against “the 
tom-tom of theology and the bagpipes of transcendental metaphysics ”. 
It is vivid and vehement without being particularly profound, as the 
following example will show. “ It has sometimes been urged as a mitigat- 
ing feature of the hierarchical structure of the Church that ‘ a peasant 
might become a Pope ’. True, but so can an Austrian house-painter or the 
son of a Georgian cobbler become a Dictator. Does that alter the char- 
acter of totalitarianism? " (p 93). 

When he moves to more philosophical topics. Professor Hook does very 
poorly. A single paragraph on page 117, for example, contains four 
serious errors. Arguing that the notion of God is incoherent, Hook takes 
“ God necessarily exists ” to mean “ ' God exists ’ is a necessary proposi- 
tion ”. This is an error. The scholastics who first spoke of God as a 
necessary being meant merely that He was imperishable Agam, Hook 
says that judgements based on experience can never be more than probable. 
This is untrue. Elsewhere, Hook himself recognises that there are many 
“ massive facts of human experience ” which we know . among his examples 
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are “ tears are -usually a sign of grief ” and “ there are many kinds of pro- 
cesses m the world It was propositions of just this kind (“ some things 
in the world change ”) which were the premisses of the traditional proofs 
of Clod’s existence. Again, Hook says that outside logio there are no 
necessary truths concerning existence. If, as the context suggests, he is 
wnii g the word “ logic ” strictly, then he is mistaken The proposition 
“there is a prime number greater than a million ” is necessarily true. 
Emally, Hook says that believers cannot accept any method of argument 
which leads to the conclusion that there are necessary beings other than 
God. This is false Medieval scholastics believed that spirits and human 
souls were necessary beings. 

Professor Hook is correct in thinking that neo-scholastics often talk 
nonsense about Bemg He is wrong in thinking that what leads them to 
tlim nonsense is their belief in God (p 164). Mistakes similar to the 
soholastio ones can be found in RusseU’s Principles of Mathematics : as 
Hook knows (p 160), it was the theory of descriptions that made it easy 
to see through confusion of this kin d The confusion arises ultimately 
from carelessness in disting uishing signs from things signified — a careless- 
ness which Hook exhibits more than once (See, for example, this sen- 
tence on page 167 : “ existence is not a predicate, or attribute, or property- 
like triangular or human ”.) 

A gain, there is much in scholastic talk of analogy which is open to 
criticism But Professor Hook would have done well to inform himself 
more thoroughly about it before attacking it He thinks that analogy of 
proportion is the same as analogy of proportionality ; and he quite fads 
to see the difference between analogical predication and metaphor. To 
see this difference, consider the word “ good ” which, for scholastics, is 
always an analogical predicate By this they mean that when I call a 
penknife “ good ” and when I call a pancake “ good ” there is no simple 
property which I attribute to both of them. But in calling a penknife 
“ good ” I am not applying to it a metaphor drawn from pancakes. 

Similar evidences of superficiality could he pointed out m many places 
in The Quest for Being. More damaging to the cause of Christianity than 
any of Hook’s analysis or polemic is a defence of religious belief contri- 
buted by Ernest van den Haag. Dr. van den Haag believes that religious 
beliefs are logically quite unjustifiable, but thinks that they should be 
encouraged as a sedative Behgious sanctions, he writes, are necessary 
for a society if it is to be stable without bemg totalitarian “ It is socially 
and politically not important whether religious doctrines are true. It 
matters only that they are believed ” In the face of such support, the 
Camstiaii can only echo Professor Hook’s indignant rejoinder • non tab 
uuxiho nee defensonbus istis 


Amthokt Kukut 


Jean-Paul Sartre — the existentialist ethic Normal N. Greeke The 
University of Michigan Press Pp vii + 213 

J? th3 book Mr. Greene sees Sartre as a target for attack from three sides, 
me side of Catholicism, of Marxism and of Liberalism. His very creditable 
intention is to understand Sartre first, and only then to allow the question 
to be raised of whether he is able to stand up to these varying assaults 
•tne purpose of the hook, therefore, is primarily expository. But very little 
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below the surface is an apologetic, or at least a defensive, purpose, and 
obtrudes from time to tame in spite of the author’s good intentions. More- 
over the direction of the attacks has dictated the order of presentation of 
Sartre’s views, which seems somewhat arbitrary to one who is interested in 
Sartre rather than m what hostile cntics have said of him. There is also 
a tendency to collect defences from any available quarter, and therefore 
the chronological order of Sartre’s work is almost entirely overlooked 
In some cases this does not matter, but very often it does. For instance, 
it is annoying to be told that his views on freedom are best set out m some 
early writing, when it is known that they have later undergone a consider- 
able expansion and modification. It is obviously difficult to give a 
satisfactory account of the work of a philosopher who is still active , but 
orderliness, if not completeness, could have been better served here if 
exposition had been still more ruthlessly divorced from an interest m 
what the cntics had said 

The best part of the hook is the treatment of Sartre’s political opinions, 
perhaps because the enemy here, Liberalism, is more indefinite and there- 
fore less obtrusive. In any case it is useful to have some of Sartre’s state- 
ments about political theory collected together, since they are more widely 
dispersed in the essays and occasional writings than are his views on 
epistemology, psychology and ontology But this part of the book, as well 
as the rest of it, suffers from the unfortunate accident, for which Mr. 
Greene is m no way to blame, of having been written before the appearance 
of the Critique, de la Raison Dialechque, in 1060 In this enormous book, 
only the first part of which is so far published, Sartre attempts to unite 
the existentialist insistence on the individual’s freedom of choice and 
responsibility for his own life, with the Marxist concepts of determinism 
and scientific history In a pseudo -Kantian spirit, he seeks to make both 
Marxism and Existentialism scientific Anyone might falter before em- 
barking on the exposition of this flamboyantly unreadable monster of a 
book ; but unfortunately Mr Greene has been in no position even to falter 
So his remarks on Sartre’s relation to Marx and on his social and pohtical 
theory, though interesting enough, must be taken as merely introductory. 

Maby Wabnock 


The Cottespondence of Isaac Neutm. Edited by H W. Turnbull, F,R S. 
Volumes I (1661-1675) II (1676-1687) and III (1688-1694) Cambridge 
Published for the Royal Society at the University Press Pp 478, 
552 and 445 Price £7 7s each 

These two volumes are the beginning of a complete edition of the works of 
Sir Isaao Newton, undertaken at long last by the society, over which he 
presided for no less than twenty- three years They are a fitting monument 
not only to the genius of their chief author, but to the brilliant mathematical 
scholarship of tlieir editor, who devoted the dosing years of his life to this 
labour of love. Newton was a genius with an infin ite capacity for taking 
pains, and lie exploited that capacity to the full in his youth. At the age 
of twenty-three, he calculated die area of the reotangular hyperbola to the 
fifty-second decimal place This demon of exactitude made him an inept 
teacher, prevented lum publishing his own scientific discoveries, and dis- 
qualified him for even the limited social life of a Cambridge college. It is 
bttle wonder that in middle life he exchanged the duties of a don for those 
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of a government official, a significant descent onto the money-grabbing 
plane of the age, into winch he had lived. Snob was not the plane on which 
his ancestors lived, when they sowed popular religion in the form of the 
Authorised Version of the Scriptures, and reaped the harvest of a Pantan 
Revolution What Cromwell and his contemporaries sowed may be 
judged from the works of Locke, Wren, Newton and Bentley, which far 
surpass anything that the people of these isles has achieved before or since 
In these letters, we see the ascetic vigour begotten of these years of national 
abstinence extending its powers into the realm of abstract thought, and 
capturmg the heights of the mathematical and physical universe before it 
was fully aware of the magnitude of its achievement If Newton had 
never written the Princtpia, his wort on the Binomial Theorem, the 
calculus, and optics would have earned him a unique place in the history 
of science , but the Pi mcipta has earned him also a unique place in history, 
for it is generally regarded as the summit of human intellectual achieve- 
ment by reason of its originality, logical rigour, and objectivity. Recent 
research has shown that this masterpiece was an almost accidental con- 
sequence of his habit of endlessly revising his mathematical ideas and these 
letters show that he kept on revising them long after they had appeared 
in the Principal. 

The philosophical significance of Newton lies, not in his own contribu- 
tions to philosophy, but in the implications of his scientific work. He 
wrote no philosophy, though he had almost all the qualities that are needful 
for a great philosopher — originality, love of truth and the capacitv to 
express himself clearly and consistently. The explanation of this enigma 
will he found in these pages Newton’s rigorous empiricism was married 
indissolubly to a belief in the authority of the Scriptures He speculated 
boldly on matters physical and on tile details of revealed truth ; but he 
drew a strict distinction between what had been established by scientific 
method and Christian tradition, and what stall lay beyond the reach of 
experience. Though his speculations on chronology are now of little 
value, they contain many acute deductions from the premises available to 
him His exposure of the unsoundness of the Byzantine and later Latin 
traditions was fully confirmed by the work of Westcott and Hort 
tus belief that divine intervention was necessary for the creation and main- 
tomnce of the solar system provoked the scorn of Leibniz, whose own Pre- 
established Harmony was pronounced by Newton to be the most improbable 
o miracles. On questions of ontology, Newton was, of course, a complete 
■witeiirwmpnied with Leibniz, for the very good reason that he had no 
ei m the capacity of abstract thought to discover troth in the absence 
natural objectivity made him almost incapable of 


twin i naiTe consciousness, though he made one significant contnbu- 
uiti, -r « physiology of binocular vision. Though the correspondence 
enmt.iJi; ' ^°} lurle 7H contains valuable discussions on infinity and 
imnh™i, Um ’ left Kant, in the end to elucidate the philosophical 
PubhcnH^ ° f t he Kewtoman system, nearly a hundred years after the 
aimed 'when the dogmatic idealism of Leibniz was 

q„v. aa artl °le of faith m the universities of Germany, 
space Ptoksophers have fathered on Newton a system of absolute 

used Vb„ T Ute hme and “stantaneous action at a distance, and have 
the JCeTr*„„- C ° Ver ? e ? nio dem physics as a stick with which to beat 
very B neerfiy n i P*^, 030 ?}^’- 111 fact > arguments are based on a 
pcrhcial study of Newton’s views. Newton was alwavs ready to 
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incorporate new facts into Lis physical system Win speculations on the 
more refined forms of matter necessary to explain the phenomena of light, 
magnetism and gravitation 'would have enabled him to explain the curva- 
ture of the path of light m magnetic and gravitational fields with the 
greatest of ease The list of queries at the end of his Optics, many of 
which go as far back as 1675, is a mine of acute speculations on problems 
that are still a waiting solution No one was more acutely aware of the 
differences between the macroscopic and microscopic properties of matter, 
or of the vast hiatus that still remained to be filled by future research. 
Other people may have been blinded to new faots by the range and con- 
sistency of the Pivncipia, but its author certainly was not The tragedy is 
that his inability as a teacher and the lack of good scientific teaching in the 
English schools and universities prevented his work bearing its proper fruit 
m lus own country He had no notable pupils, and no notable disciples in 
Great Britain, save David Gregory, Brook Taylor and Cohn Madaurm. 
It was the Bemoinlhs, Euler, Lagrange and Laplace, who reaped the 
harvest that Newton had sown, while Newton himself retired to the Mint, 
and the best brains of Britain devoted their energies to exposing the 
supposed villainy of a German philosopher, who, they firmly believed, had 
filched the secrets of the calculus from the letters of their national hero. 
It took more than a century for British mathematics to recover from this 
orgy of jingoism. Great as were the contributions of Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume to the history of ideas, they only served to emphasise the sterility 
of the great English universities throughout the eighteenth century. 

Arthur Thomson 

Imagination. By E. J. Furlong. London: Allen and Unwin (The Muir- 
head Library of Philosophy), 1961. Pp. 125 18s 

Professor Furlong divides imagination into three leading concepts . in 
imagination, supposed and with imagination. His notes on these concepts 
axe supplemented by a consideration of the treatment of imagination in 
Hume and Kant. Two chapters on dreams form the part of the book in 
which argument is most sustained 

Furlong is concerned to defend the view that dreams are experiences 
which we have while asleep He urges, against Malcolm, that when a 
child on waking tells ub that a a robber has been chasing him the child 
has a “ conviction that something frightening happened to him while 
asleep ” and this is something we should no more distrust than we should 
distrust his “ memory-oonviotions ” elsewhere. “ In so far as a child’s 
memory counts as evidence for the occurrence of a waking event, so also, 
unless some good reason to the contrary is forthcoming, it counts as 
evidence . . . for the occurrence of sleeping events. Hence Malcolm’s 
verification requirement is, in fact, supplied ” (pp. 46-47). 

The difficulty is that the child’s conviotion that something frightening 
happened to him goes along with and forms part of his conviction that he 
was ohased by a robber But the child was not chased by a robber . he was 
in bed all the tune : thus his conviotion about being chased is a conviotion 
that something which did not happen happened. So if you call this a 
“ memory-conviction ” you have to say that the child’s memory is here at 
fault. Idle child was ohased by a robber, not in actuality but in a dream ; 
similarly he was frightened, not m actuality hut m a dream, for he was only 
frightened insofar as he was chased. As something dreamed, the memory 
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of neither would be questioned. As something that actually happened 
(happened to the child while he was asleep), the only kind of memory from 
nhich either gets support is a faulty memory. 

According to Furlong, “ Malcolm wants us to belieTe . . . that when 
■we look at the sleeping child and say, He must be having a pleasant dream, 
we are talking nonsense 1 (p. 46— in this example the sleeping child smiles, 
and when he wakes up he may tell us he was on a coral island). But 
Malcolm does not say or imply that we should be ta lkin g nonsense in such 
a ease He maintains there would he an unclarity as to whether we were 
using the smile as our criterion that the child is dreaming or as evidence 
that he will be able to relate a dream ; and therefore our words would 
have no clear sense According to Malcolm, a concept of dreaming in 
which the criterion is behaviour is a possible concept, hut a secondary 
concept he states that “ drea min g that has a purely behavioural criterion 
is of little interest ’’ and that our primary concept of dreaming has for its 
criterion, not the behaviour of a sleeping person but his subsequent testi- 
mony ” ( Dreaming , p. 63) 

R F. Hollaxd 


The Idea of Order : Contributions to a Philosophy of Politics By Hass 
Bahth. D Reidel Publishing Co , Dordrecht. Holland. I960 Pp. 
vm+ 209 Hfl 15 73 


Although the mam title suggests a systematic treatise, this hook m fact 
consists of six studies m by-ways of the histoiy of political theory, topped 
and tailed by two more general essays The first essay links philosophy 
and politics through the notion of Process, understood chiefly in the sense 
ot a trial The last essay analyses a e logic of order ’ consisting in the three 
concepts of spiritual unity ’ (or consensus), sanction, and authority, and 
points out that some political philosophers have given undue attention to 
one of these three at the expense of the other two. The historical studies 
colllnl011 ground with this theme, since several of them deal 
n theorists (Burke, RivaroL Lamennais, Comte. Maistre) who advocated 
of f°r r T^-rebgious authority in society, while one sets out the views 
Proudhon on sanction. These chapters are largely ex- 
ttronml > nndsuch criticism as they contain rests on assertion more than 
MaKtreon Comt^ V 1188 &n interesti:D ® discussion of the influence of de 

bodk ^ 18 ,? ro *® ssor Philosophy at the University of Zurich The 
dehhpra published m German, and the translators have at times 
rendering ^ sacr ® ce d idiomatic English in the interests of a close literal 

D. D. Raphael 


* cZiy iC J nf ^ €ct Scotland and her Vnhersities in the nineteenth 
Unirer^rf^ tL. ® eobge Elder Davie. DLitt Edinburgh: The 

university Press 19G1 . p p xx + 352. 50s 

c ^mon 1 SenL 1 m St i Valu , aWe history of the decline and fall of the Scottish 
sophv },»ri ® Philosophy as a system of higher education. That philo- 

pcople i ln . the forthright mtellectuahst character of the Scottish 

attempted become a theory, until the Scottish Newtonians 

>'msof Berl-nin,. rl le nalve realism of the new physics from the critic- 
. and Hume. At that time, every Scottish arts student had 
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to learn the elements of geometry as a system grounded upon indubitable 
sense-bom intuitions, the elements of rhetono — as exemplified by the simpler 
classics, Buchanan’s versions of the Psalms, and a few of the best English 
authors — and the elements of physics, metaphysics and ethics. The aim 
of the curriculum was to produce men, who could converse, speak and 
write sensibly about most topics that were likely to crop up m public 
life or the professions It was a system that produced a considerable 
number of argumentative asses, who usually settled down, like their less 
opinionated contemporaries, into sensible, upright men of unshakable 
mental equilibrium It reaohed its apotheosis m Sir William Hamilton — 
a man of vast erudition, sober judgment, and earnest patriotism 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, the increasing wealth and 
complexity of English sooiety gave rise to a greater need for specialisation, 
and the movement towards specialisation quickly gamed a foothold in the 
English universities The younger Cambridge mathematicians discarded 
the elaborate geometrical methods of the Newtonians, and embraced the 
more powerful, analytic techniques, that had been developed on the 
Continent. The disciples of Porson expected their pupils to write elegant 
Latin and Greek, and to translate and annotate the most difficult classical 
texts The scandals of industrialisation raised up a new type of Evangel- 
ical enthusiast, like Wilberforce, Shaftesbury and Chalmers, who concen- 
trated on social reform, and had little or no belief in the academic deliver- 
ances of Common Sense In zeal for reform, they were matched by the 
Utilitarians, who reduced the mind to a calculating machine, and social 
purpose to the pursuit of pleasure — doctrines that were utterly repugnant 
to the Faculty Psychology 

The citadel of Common Sense was betrayed from within. Professor 
Forbes introduced a Cambridge mathematician into the Edinburgh chair, 
because he wanted to raise the standard of instruction in his physics 
classes English professors of Greek in Glasgow and brilliant Snell 
exhibitioners from Balhol submerged the classical traditions of the land 
of Buchanan, Johnston, Buddiman and Melvin The fathers of the Dis- 
ruption placed their own Evangelical nominees in the Edinburgh chairs of 
philosophy. The Commission of 1858 led to the introduction of honours 
degrees, but not the destruction of the tripartite system The Commission 
of 1888 brought about the abolition of the tripartite system for honours 
students Then, at last, the best Scottish students could compete with 
some hope of euocess for places m the higher civil service, and the Scottish 
universities became the aristocrats of the red-bnek fraternity 

Those who reflect on this drama of the schools may well reach the con- 
clusion that what the Common Sense School was groping after was not a 
criterion of truth, but a model for the better use of our natural capacities 
The faculty model does, m fact, provide a much better schema than the 
pictures and wax impressions of Locke, and, now that neurology and com- 
puter science have brought us within sight of working models, we can see 
that the true heirs of the Common Sense School were the fathers of modem 
physiology, not the pious Fraser, nor the pugnacious Femer Fraser was 
a p hilo sophical nonentity, and Femer, separated from Hamilton, never 
fulfilled the nch promise that he showed in lus Philosophy of Consciousness. 
The great merit of Dr. Davie’s book is that it makes the social implications 
of these ancient controversies so obvious and exciting In the opinion of 
the reviewer, he has written one of the most interesting books on the history 
of ideas that has appeared m recent years. 

Akootb Thomson 
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